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CHRONICLE Ol^ EVENTS 


VoL n— JULY— DECEMBER 1938 

JULY 1938 

Chief Eeents Happy endioK of the Cawnpar Mill Strike— Mr. 
Sabhaa talks with the Bengal Home Minister on the release of 

political prisoners— Ministry tangle and re-shnffling in C. P.— Dr. Khare 
resigned— new Ministry formed with Pt. Shukla as Premier— JSnd of the 
Jaipur-Sikar Dispute— Surrender of Sikar— Congress reply to Mr. 
Jinnah— League’s claim as the sole mouthpiece of Moslems not 
accepted. 

Itt Pandit Jawharlal Nehru had a long interview with Lord Halifax in London. 
It was surmised that no discussion took place suggesting the holding of n 
miniature Bound Table Oonferenoe. 

2nd. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, presiding over the Rajshahf District Politioat 
Conference said, '*of all the problems political, economic and social, facing Bengal 
today those that appear as the most urgent and serious to me are the following 
(1) Poverty of peasants and workers, (2) Middle class unemployment : (3) Hindu 
Muslim relations ; and (4) The release of political prisoners and detenues”. 

Death of Raja Profulla Nath Tagore : Keenly Interested in politico the Bala 
organized the ail India Landholders' deputation whioh waited on Lora Irwin in 
Simla in 1929 to represent the griovanoes of the landholder community in 
connection with the new oonstitntiozial reforms. 

4tli. Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, had two J|iours' interview with 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister Benni, at the latter's Calcutta residenoe 
on the question of the release of the Bengal detenus and political prisoners. It 
may be recalled that it was Mahatma GanoThi who first opened negotiations with 
the Government of Bengal for the release of detenus and poIitioaJ prisoners in 
oonnexion with the promise he had given when the Andaman prisoners went on 
hungerstrike. There were several meeting between him and Sir Nazimuddin and 
also the Premier of Bengal Mr. Faziul Huq, but the talks were not concluded as 
Midiatma Gandhi had to leave Calcutta owing to ill-health. 

The Cawnpore Mill Strike ended. The terms of settlement were as follows : 
The Mazdur Sabha will recognize itself on the lines proposed in the report of the 
Labour Inquiry Committee. As soon as the Labour Commissioner certifies that 
snoh reorganization has taken place, the employers will allow reoognitioo to the 
Mazdur Sabha automatically. 

Maulana Abul Kamal Azad met party leaders at Patna in oonnexion with the 
Congress Zamindar differences over the Bihar Tenancy Legislation, regarding the 
speedy realtzation of rent. 

Ml. The Cawnpore Mills reopened : More than three-fourths of the men, who had 
been on strike for 50 days, resumed work. 

Dr. Saobohidananda Sinha, speaking at Banohl, referred to the Bengali-Behari 
oontirDtersy and the question of separation of Chota Nagpur. 

Pt Jawharlal Nehru received a deputation of the Palestine Arab Committee In 
Lmdom Panditji had a detailed talk with the deputatioiifets with the objeot of 
eeVeotIng Erst hand Information in ooonexloa with the tended . violmiae and 
ahedding of blood between the Jews and Arabs of Pakstine. 
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M. Xbe quastioa whether Beogilie should be oompeUed to lesm Hindastani was 
dtoouasea at a meeting of the Oorporation of Galontta, when several (}oiinotlIof8 
protested against any snoh move and saggested that those who came to Bengid 
to IIts or oondnot business shoold learn the language of the proTinoe^, 

In oritioising Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign polioy in London, Pandit Nehru paid a 
handsome tribute to Gandhiji. ^He also deolareu that there could be no peace in 
the world until India attained complete political and eoonomJo freedom. 

7th. Two Moslem organisations, separate from the League, and In opposition to that 
body were established in Bihar. One of them was the Jamait-ul-uiema— with the 
main appeal to the Moslems that they are the onstodians of the Moslem religion 
and it IS to them that the oommunlty should look for the protection of their 
religious rights. Another and a far bigger rival to the League is the Momin 
Jamut— the Momins who form the bulk of the Muslim population in Bebar are 
by occupation weavers. In the All India Momin Conference, a resolution was 
passed condemning the League as trying to deprive the Momins of their rightful 
place and asserting that the League did not represent them. 

The Punjab Assembly agreed to refer to a select committee the Bill introduced 
by the Government to regulate the purchase and sale of agricultural produce in 
orders principally, to overcome the evils which deprived the producer of a fair 
price. 

8lhu Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose threatened to resign the presidentship of the Congress, 
if necessary, in order to be free to carry on the agitation against the Federal 
Scheme. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Opposition made renewed efforts to hold up the 
Bestitutioa of Mortgaged Lands fiiJf, but after a debate lasting nearly four hours, 
the motion was rejects by 76 votes to 36. 

Ml. Mahatma Gandhi, in the Harljsu, appealed to the people of the States to re- 
alise the meaning and potency of Satyagraha in their straggle for relative freedom. 

In the Orissa L^lslative Assembly : politics in a state of suspense, due to 
the two lenauoy Bills passed by the Assembly not having been disposed of. 

lOlb. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s week-end stay with Lord Lothian at his country 
home in Norfolk. Discussions at Norfolk, re. assurances to Congress : (1) The 
British Government will insist on some measure of democracy in the States 
instead of their mere representation in the Federal Legislature. (II) In matters 
of Defence A Reserved subjects, the Viceroy will be guided by the advice of His 
Minister. (Ul) The British Government will agree to share the cost of defence 
of India. 

Unrest in Sikar gained farmer strength from outside help, and the Rajputs in 
the oity refused the Jaipur Durbar’s demand to relinquish tber arms. 

The U. P. Provincial Congress Committee ratified the resolution passed by its 
executive oommittee on the rights of Zamindars in connexion with the tenancy 
reform. v 

lath A statement oritioising the provisions of the Government of Bengal Beoondary 
Education Bill issued over the signature of 21 eduoatiouicts. It was stated inter 
«/ia, '^Ihe Government proposals threaten to bring about a serious oiisis in our 
cultural and national life. Effective steps are needed therefore to safeguard the 
future of eduoation in Bengal and we hope that our appeal will receive prompt 
and adequate response from all parts of the Provinoe.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, .the Premtir said that the Punjab Government 
had forwarded to the Government of India, a copy of the resolution passed by 
the Assembly on the question of Federation, and dso a copy of the debate. 

The Oongresa Booialist party in Bihar warned the Ooogreas of the oonaequeiicea 
in the event of the latter aooepting Federation. 

ISIht Bir 0. P. JEtamawami Iyer, Dewan of Travanooroi reiterated in the ‘ State 
AsM&bly; *So far ai the queetion of reaponaibie Ooverament is coneeri»d,^oon« 
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•titotidiial aod proper agitation devoted to the attainment of oonatitotional advtnoe 
will never be regarded by any civilized Government as disloyal or subversive.** 

14lii. India’s record of the ratification of the International Labonr conventions, re- 
vealed by the statistics of the progress of ratifications issned by the Internauonal 
Labour office, Geneva. 

IStb. In the 0. P., following the break-down in the talks among the Ministers on 
the question of redistribution of portfolios to two Ministers from Berar, Mr. R. 

M. Deshmukh and Mr. L. B. Gole tendered their resignations to the Premier, Dr. 

N. B. Ehare. 

In Bengal, an account of the economic distress now prevailing in the various 
districts of Bengal, and details of the relief measures organisea by the Govern- 
ment, were given by the Revenue Minister, Bengal. 

16th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, presiding over a jute mill workers oonferenoe in Hooghly, 
advised labourers not to strike in a light hearted manner. 

The Government of Travancore issued a press communique in connexion with 
lathi charge made on a large crowed of demonstrators outside the Assembly 
Chamber. 

The Punjab Assembly passed the Anti-*Benami* Transactions Bill and the Money- 
lenders’ Registration Bill. 

Mr. B. G. Eher, Bombay Premier, gave an assurance to landlords that no 
tenanoy legislation would be introduced in Bombay without due consideration of 
their views. 

18lh. Mr. Satyendra Nath Mazumder, editor and Sureah Chandra Bhattaoharyya. 
printer and publisher of the Ananda Bazar Patrika, sentenced to six montns' 
and three months’ imprisonment respectively on a charge of sedition at Oaloutta. 

lOth. The Calcutta High Court acquitted Dhirendra Nath Sen. editor and Upendra 
Nath Bhattaoharyya, printer of the *Hindusthau Standard’ of a charge of 
sedition. 

The Provincial Boy Scout Council of Bombay decided to disaffiliate itself from 
the Boy Scouts Association of India and to function as an independent and 
autonomous body under the name of the Hindusthan Scout Association, Bombay 
Presidency. 

The Central India, Bajputana and Eastern States Ministers’ Conference considered 
the proposals formulated by the reorganization oommittee of the Princes Chamber 
at Bomoay. 

The Travancore Budget showed a revenue surplus of about a lakh of rupees. 
In the Tranvaoore Assembly, the child Marriage Restraint Bill was discussed. 

21st An adjournment motion in the Punjab Assembly to discuss the lathi oharge 
on unarmed and peaceful kisans of Chak number 354 in Lyallpur District 
was defeated. 

In the Central Provinces, Dr. N. fi. Share formed a new Cabinet. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, left Oaloutta for Waidha to 
preside over the meetings of the Congress Working Oommittee— disoussion 
mainly to centre round important subjects like eommunal settlement and the 
Federation. 

India’s naval defence to be strengthen by the addition of four modem 
escort vessels. 

In the Pnmab Assembly, replying to the Opposition criticism against the 
Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill, the Premier warned the Congress party 
against the ^unconstitutional’ methods of agitation against the BUI. 

22iad, The Government of Bengal, in consultation with the Indian Central Jute 
Oommittee, undertook a provinoiai jute oensue. 
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2M« Dr. N« B. Ebare, Premier of the Oeatral Provtooes, reeijraed with his 
oolleegoee a^io, followiog his dieoossioiie with members of the Ooiigrees Pmlia- 
meatary Sab-Ck}mmittee at Wardha. 

That he Armly entertains the hope ^whether with another battle more brilliant 
than the Dandi March or withont, India will come to her own demonstrably 
throngb nonviolent means,” Is the oonclnslon of Mahatma Gandhi in the coarse of 
a signed article in ^Harijan’ entitled '‘How Non-Violence Works”. 

Presenting the Xravanoore budget at the joint session of the legislatare, the 
Financial Secretary stated that the record increase in the States* revenae was 
achieved without any fresh measures of taxation. 

2dlh. Surrender of Sikar : Triumphant entry of the Maharaja of Jaipur. People 
avow aHegianoe. All but ten ring* leaders were granted pardon. The Prime Minister 
made a proclamation. 

25lii. The C. P. Government in its review of the excise administration for 1937 
stated that a society in which reduction of crime was accomplished by cheapening 
liquor must be considered an unhealthy state. 

The Bihar Assembly reassembled after nearly a month’s recess, enforced by the 
break-down in the negotiations betweeos the Zemindars and the Government 
over the rent realization clauses in the Tenancy Bill now pending before the 
Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi dictated the letter to bo forwarded to Mr. Jinnah about the 
communal problem. The letter declared that the Congress was unable to acoept the 
claim put forward by Mr. Jinnah that the All India Muslim League should be 
recognized as the sole representative and mouthpiece of the entire Muslim 
popmation of India. 

26th. The Government of India addre ssed a Note to the provinoial Governments 
explaining their views and decision on the recommendation of the Indian Coal 
Mining Committoo. 

The Congress Working Committee ‘convicted* Premier Ebare, remarking in the 
resolution on the G. P. Ministerial crisis, that ‘*he (Mr. Share) was guilty of 
iudisoipline, and he exposed Congress to ridicule, he also brought down its 
prestige.’* 

The Working Committee noted with satisfaction that three Congress Ministers 
showed their l^alty to the Congress by declining without instruction from the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee to tender their resignations, which was demanded 
by the Governor. Dr. Share was farther guilty of indiscipline in accepting the 
invitation of the Governor to form a new Minist^ and contrary to practice* 
which he was aware, in actually forming a new Ministry and taking the oath of 
allegiance without reference to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the Work- 
ing Committee, specially when he knew that the meetings of these bodies 
were imminent. 

27tb. Pandit Bavi Sankar Shukla elected leader of the G. P. Congress Party. 

Addressing a oonferenoe of Divisional Inspectors of schools in Bihar Beoretariat, 
Hon’ble Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education Minister stressed the necessity of giving 
impetus to the drive against illiteracy even at the cost of Government money. 

2Mi. Pandit Bavi Sankar Sukla, leader of the IT. P. Assembly Congress Party 
formed a Cabinet. 

The Governor of Bengal sent back the Bengal Teiumcy Bill to the legislatare for 
the reconsideration of certain provisions in i£ 

Sriint Snbhas Chandra Bose made a pointed attack against the Hnq Cabinet in 
the Town Hall meeting in Calcutta. Bo accused the Huq Cabinet of gross betrayal 
of peasants* and workers* caose. 

SOUi. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the fiarijan, oritioised tb# syateoi ol impgrting 
inetrdotion through the medium of English. 
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The Working Oommittee of the All India Moelim Leegne met at Di^hi* when the 
latter of Er. Subhas Ohaadra Bose, Coogresa Prealdent, to Mr. Jinnah, was 
disooeaed. 

In Magpor, there waa oonaiderable activity among the new Miniatera over the 
miooitioa of portfolios. 

Slat The C. P. Ministers arrived at a decision regarding the allocation of portfolios 
in the new Cabinet. 

The Working Committee of the Moslem League, replying to the Congress 
President’s letter on the question of communal settlement, oritioized the attitude 
adopted by the Congress. 


AUGUST 1938 

Chief Eventa *Ten No-Confidence motions against the Bengal 
Ministry defeated in the Assembly — The C. P. Ministry controversy 
continued — Statements and Counter-statements issued — Complete release 
of detenus announced by the Bengal Home Minister — Travancore State 
Congress banned by the Government — Mrs. Kamaladevi arrested— Civil 
Disobedience started in the State— Several important tenancy reform 
legislations discussed in the provincial legislatures. 

Itt. In opening the meeting of the Bihar Subordinate Civil Service Assooiation, Mr. 
Srikrishna Sinha, the Premier appealed to officials for closer contact with the 
masses. ^ 

In the Bihar Assembly, an adjournment motion was introduced to disouss the 
communal riot at Bhagalpore, but was talked out. 

The Counoil of the All India Muslim League defined its attitude to the reported 
endeavours being made in England to modify the Federal scheme. 

2nd. In the Bengal Assembly, ten motions of no-confidence against the ten Ministers 
oomposing the Bengal Cabinet were admitted for discussion. 

The knotty problems of Federation, Central policy and taxation were explained by 
Messrs. C. O. Miller and T. Ohapman-Mortimer at a meeting of the Calcutta branon 
of tho European Assooiation. 

Haji Sir Abdullah Haroon appealed to Moslem League organizations in Sindh to 
preserve the dignity and the ezistenoe of the oommunity by asserting themselves 
m the same way as the Congress Hindus. 

In the U. P. Assembly three adjournment motions were ruled out of order. 
Five Bills as amended by the Upper House were placed on the table— The 
Gambling Act Amendment Bill was introdnoed and referred to a select oommittee, 
and the three Bills were introduced, considered and passed. 

3rd. The Bengal Assembly accepted without any debate and opposition the recom- 
mendations of the Governor for the reconsideration of the Tenancy Bill as contained 
in His Exoellenoy’s message to the House. 

In the Central Provinces, the parliamentary sub-committee of the Congress 
issued a statement on the Ministerial situation. The statement said, is olear 
that even after the Paobmari compromise, good relations were not maintained 
among the Ministers. Complaints of breaches of its terms by Dr. Share were 
made to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Some of them appeared to be obvious breaches, 
but he (Sardar Patel) urged that no precipitate action to be taken and tried to 
aeonre a duo fulfilment of the oompromise. Matters came to a head among the 
Miniatera and two of them, viz. Messrs Desbmukh and Gole, resigned on July 13th. 
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Id a crowded meeting at Poona, Dr.~ N. B. Kbare, Ex-Fremier of C. P. explaioed 
the oanee of his fall. He attributed it to "derilish rereime, jealonay and malioe**, 
and alleged that the Congress High Command trampled the prmoiple of demooraoj 
In order to kill him. 

In^e U. P. Assembly there was considerable excitement when the Premier. 
FandR Oovind Ballabb Pant, refuted certain allegations made against a Hrnsted 
officer* of the Oovernment— Mr. Zahirnl Hasnain Lari made certain allmtions 
against the Junior Member of the Board of Bevenne, in respect of a jndgment, 
which was alleged to have been destroyed and replaced by a new one. 

4th. In the U. P. Assembly, a resolution recommending to Government the introduo- 
tion of oompulsory vaooination in the rural areas of the province, was adopted. 

The Central Jute Committee agreed to the proposal for surveying jute marketing 
and transport problems in India. 

> Bth. In the Bengal Assembly, a bill seeking to counteract the evil effects of usury 
was introduced and referred to a select committee. 

Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the All India Congress Parliamentary Sub- 
committee, issued a statement relating to the Cabinet crisis in the C. P. The 
statement contained : Dr. N. B. Ehare’s assertion that the premiership of the 
Central Provinces was thrust on him is untrue. From the very beginning he was 
anxious to be elected the leader of the Congress Partv in the C. P, and Berar 
Assembly and first asked me, then Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru, to help him in this 
respect.’^ 

In the U. P. Assembly, there was a keen debate on the Bill which aimed at 
compulsory recognition of registered trade unions. 

In a memorandum to the Constitution Reforms Committee, Mysore, the Central 
Mohammedan Association in the State asked that 12 per cent of the seats in both 
Houses of the legislature should be allotted to Moslems. 

6tli. Mahatma Gandhi made a stern criticism of Dr. N. B, Khare, Premier of 0. P. 
and Sir Francis Wylie, Governor of C. P. in the ^Harijan*. He said that Dr. Khare 
was not only guilty of gross indiscipline but betrayed incompetence as a leader ‘‘by 
allowing himself to be fooled by the Governor and by not knowing that by his 

S reomitate action he was compromising the Congress^’. Mahatma Gandhi accused 
le Governor of betraying a haste in the whole affair which he could only 
describe as 'indecent* and of “brin^g about a situation which he knew would be 
uncomfortable for the Congress”. He also pointed out that there was no touch of 
‘Fascism* in the proceedings of the Congress. The Congress was the very antithesis 
of that. “Fascism was a naked sword, under it Dr. Khare would have to lose his 
head. The Congress is based on non-violence— its sanctions are all morid/* 

Dr. N. B. Khare issued a statement rebutting the charge made by Sardar 
Yallabhbhai Patel in connexion with the Cabinet crisis. With reference to his 
asking Pandit Jawharlal Nehru to support his leadership, he said, “I categorically 
deny the statement, as I never sought the support of any one from the ‘Hign 
Command’ for my leadership.” 

7tli. Considerable tension prevailed in Odoutta arising out of the non-oonfidenoe 
motions in the Bengal Assembly. 

Dr. Khare replied in strong terms to the charges made against him by Mahatma 
Gandhi in connexion with the C. P. crisis. 

Mahatma Gandhi replied to the Nagpur Earims’ threat to offer satyagraha in 
case no Harijan was included in the 0. P. Cabinet 

Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President issued a statement on the 
Burma riots in which he appealed for restoration of cordial relations. 

8lh. In the Bengal Assembly, the first of the ten no*oonfidenoe motions against the 
Ministry was defeated by 130 votes to 111. In accordance with the insirnotions 
issued by the Calcutta Moslem League and the Khiiafat Committee, moat of the 
Moslem shops in Calcutta were closed as a protest against the ‘no-oonfidenoe* 
motions. 
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In the Bengel Ooonoil, replyinn to n qaestion, the Home Minister stated that 
since Angost lasty 1408 detenns iisd bkn released oonditionally and 247 on- 
oonditionaliy. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, the Minister of Jnsttoe, speaking on the 
ohanges made by the Upper Eonse m the Coart Fees Bill* stated that the question 
involved was of oonstitational importanoe. 

Ml. In the Central Assembly, a series of questions in regard to the Federal plan 
failed to elioit any additional information. 

In the Central Assembly, the adjournment motion to discuss the acquiesoenoe of 
the Qovernment of India in the Indian defence charges as the result of the recent 
proposals by the British Minister was passed by 71 votes to 33. 

Bir C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travanoore, explained in the ' Legislature 
why the State Congress had been characterized as disloyal. 

The Madras Government denied the allegations appearing in a Calcutta publication 
that the villagers of Balem were continuing to enjoy fermented toddy inspite of the 
introduction of prohibition. 

In the U. P. Assembly, a short notice question elicited from the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Premier a dednitiou of Government’s policy in bringing about 
oommunal unity and preventing communal riots. 

The Leader of the Congress Party in the Assam Legislature had certain 
oritioisms of the Government's prohibition policy of opium. 

10th. In the Bengal Assembly, the motions of no-confidence moved against the 
Labour Minister and the Minister for Co-operative Credit were defeated without 
a division. 

In the Central Assembly a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
oommittee to inquire into the working of all India Kadio was put to the vote 
and rejected without a division. 

Following the no-confidence motions in the Bengal Assembly, Calcutta was a 
city of mass panic, rumours entirely unfounded, causing shopkeepers in Burrabazar 
and elsewhere to close their shops. 

1 1th. The Bengal Legislative Council aoeepted a resolution to the effect that a sum 
of Bs. 25 lakhs be set apart within the course of 2 and a half years for Moslem . 
education in all its branches in addition to the present annual allotment. 

The Bihar Government suffered their only defeat on the Restitution of the 
Bakshat Land Bill in the Council when an entire clause was rejected* 

In the Bengal Council, an account of the activities of the Bengal Home Indus- 
tries Assooiation was given by the Nawab Bahadur of Daooa. 

12lh. The Bengal Council accepted the recommendations of the Governor for recon- 
sideration of two of the provisions of the Tenancy Law Amendment Bill which 
was passed by both Houses of the Legislature. 

The Bihar Council discussed the Tenancy Amendment Bill, passed by the 
Assembly. 

In the Central Assembly, the President announced that the Governor-General 
had disallowed two adjournment motions, one by Mr. Abdul Quayum regarding 
the ^‘failure of the Government's Frontier policy”, and the other by Mr. Asaf Ali 
on the Defence Secretary declining to dissociate the Government of India from 
Sir Philip Chetwode’s sweeping and public remark that Indians, now taking king’s 
oommission, were not of the right type. 

ISth. Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose, presiding at a students* rally in Calcutta, appealed 
to students to carry the message of the Congress among the masses. 

Addressing a students’ conference at Lucknow, the U. P. Bducation Minister 
made an appeal to students to adopt what was best in the old order and those 
Uiat were best Iq the new. 
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I4lh. More thaa lO/XX) peraoos were present at the first open sitting of the N. W. 
F. PoHtioal Oonferenoe at Abbottabad when four resolntions were adopted. 

Xhe Madras Premier addressed a meeting on the GoTernment’s deoiaton to !n- 
trodnoe Hindi in Secondary Schools. 

ISth. The Defence Secretary intrbdnced in the Central Assembly a Bill to prohibit 

K hes intended to preyent reornitment to the Indian Army or to incite mutiny 
n. 

The Bengal Government scored another victory in the Assembly when an 
opposition motion for redaoing a demand for rupees one lakh for the creation of 
a separate Pablicity Department was rejected by 123 votes to 103. 

In the Bihar Assembly, supplementary budget estimates were presented for 
several schemes, including Be. 3,27,000 for tube well irrigation. 

In the Central Assembly, the Commerce Member answering a qneation made a 
statement on the position regarding the sale of Indian cotton to Japan. 

In the Bihar Assembly, an adjournment motion to discuss the shooting Incident 
at Bbagalpnr was ruled out of order. 

At Patna, a strong criticism of the Bihar Government's tenancy legislation was 
made at a peasants’ rally. ^ 

Ifith. In the Bengal Assembly, 'Bs. 25,00,000 lakhs was voted for scheduled caste 
. education. 

fh,e Bihar Assembly passed the Monev^lenders Act Amendment Bill clarifying 
its attention to pending suits, appeals ana proceedings in eseoution. 

Mr. .Bubhas Chandra Bose, with the permission of Mr. Jinnah, released 
the correspondence which passed between him and Mr. Jinnah, re : Hindu 
Moslem settlement. 

17Ui. In the Bengal Assembly, the Dentists Bill 1938 was passed. 

The Bihar Cabinet’s achievements in ameliorating the lot of the masses were 
explained by the Premier at a meeting at Patna. 

Lord Lothian, who passed through Calcutta, commenting on the European situa- 
tion said that affairs tnere were passing through a dangerous period. 

Unconditional release orders for 144 more Bengal detenus were issued. 

In the Bengal Assembly, general criticisms were offered on the supplementary 
Budget demands which were passed by the Assembly. The Finance Minister 
speuing on the demand of Bs. 1,00,000 laxh for the Publicity Department stated 
tnat no sums will be spent for subsidising newspapers. 

18th. The Bombay Assembly discussed the House’s rules of procedure. 

The Bihar Assembly discussed the supplementary budget demands, the House 
rejecting two out motions. 

A meeting held in Calcutta under the auspioes of the Bengal Hindu Sabha 
passed a resolution condemning the Communal Award. 

A demonstration was staged by Calcutta bus-owners, drivers and conductors as 
a protest against the Motor Yehioles Bill. 

The Bihar Government sent back the Prohibition Bill to the Assembly for 
reconsideration of a certain clause in the measnre. 

19ih. The Bengal Council discussed the recommendations of the Betrenohment 
Committee appointed in 1932 and of the deoisions taken ^ the report 

In the Bengal Connoil, in reply to Mr. Lalit Chandra Das, the Finance Minister 
stated that the total expenditure, including the expenditure of His Exoellenoy the 
Governm: and his staff for the summer eiodna to Darjeeling was Bs. 83, 8M 

20tli. Midiatma Gandhi in an article in the ^Harijan’ on the Burma riots appealed 
for mntnal understanding among Indians and Burmese and the need for adherenoe 
to the dootrine of nou-vfolenoe. 
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In the Madras OonnoiJ, the riots In Bnrma formed the subject of a non- 
. official resolution. 

21st The difficulties of the Bihar Ministry resulting from the opposition of peasants 
and Moslems were enumerated. 

A deputation of 150 young men travelled from Nagpur to Shegaon with the 
object of meeting Mahatma Qandhi and registering their protest against the 
Oongress Working Oommittee*s resolution on Dr. N. B. Khare. 

22nd. In the Central Assembly, replying to a question, Sir J ames Origg, Finanoe 
Member, made a statement on the relation between the Reserve Bans and the 
scheduled banks. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya, who was arrested for defying an order of the 
Travanoore Stato, on her release, issued a statement, oritioising the policy of 
Indian States for their prohibitory orders on political workers. 

In the Central Assembly, the Defence Secretary stated that the proposal to 
substitute a felt hat for the turban of the Indian soldier has been under considera- 
tion for sometime. 

23rd. In the Bengal Council a motion that in all future appointments to the Oovern- 
norship of Bengal the opinion of the Council of Ministers should be previously 
obtained was lost. 

In the Central Assembly the Communications Member, replying to a question, 
said that a rebate on the freight charges on cotton was being given to bring back 
all the railway traffic that had been diverted to the road. 

The Central Assembly passed by 65 votes to 55 the Defence Secretary’s Anti- 
Recruitment Activities Bui. 

In the Bengal Assembly the Opposition’s motion for reference of the Bengal 
Municipal Amendment Bill to a select committee was defeated. 

24th. In the Bengal Assembly the Home Minister said, '*From to-day there will be 
no detenus left in Bengal. When the Ministry came into power in 193?, they 
found there were some 2,700 persons subject to orders of restraint in one form 
or another under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1933 or Regulation 
III of 1818,” 

Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel arrived in Karachi to advice the Congress Party there 
on the Congress difficulties. 

The Beimal Assembly adopted a motion calling upon the Government of Bengal 
to give help to the Indian refugees from Burma. A resolution urging the com- 
pulsory retirement of officers under the services of the Government on their 
completing 25 years of service was passed. 

In the Central Assembly, a number of questions were put and answered on 
Mahatma Gandhi’s reference to the ^Unwritten pact” between the Congress and 
British Government.” 

28th. The Bengal Assembly adopted a non-official resolution recommending that 60 
per Qemt of the appointments in the public services should be reserved for Mos- 
lems, 90 per cent for scheduled castes and 90 per cent for the rest. 

Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel, at Karachi, in connexion with the Ministerial dispute 
in Sindh, met party leaders and explained the Congress attitude on the question. 

In the Central Assembly, the Home Member answered a question relating to 
convict marriages in the Andamans and the so' called weekly *Love pajrades”. 

The Travanoore Government decided to assume special lowers to cope with the 
situation that might arise in view of the decision of the State Oongress to embark 
on a campaign of Civil Disobedience. 

26th. The campaign of Civil disobedience, decided upon by the Travaoeore State 
Congress, started in the State. 

8 
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Ae Ctotral Astembly disctisaed tlie Bill to oonaolidate the provldoiie regarding 
diyoroe for Moslem women. 

In the Central Assembly, the Secretary of External Afbirs informed a qaestioner 
that the India Government bad no information regarding the ezpnlBlon of the 
Bikhs from Afghanistan. 

Speaking at Jnbbalpore, the C. P.^Premier and Pandit D. P, Mishrai Minister 
referred to the Share episode. 

Mr, M. Tanas, a former Premier of Bihar, sabmitted a memorandum In con- 
nexion with the Bengali-Bihari controversy. 

27lhi. Mahatma QandhI, writing under the Caption *^My so-called inconsistencies*’ in 
the ^Harijan* farther clarified his views with regard to picketing. In an earlier 
article he bad expressed his disapproval of ‘^violent picketing”. 

The Pablio Health Commissioner with the Government of India, Colonel A. J. H. 
Russel, in his annual reoort estimated that by 1941, the population would reach a 
figure approximating 400fi00,000. 

In the course of a message on the observance of Tenancy Act Day in Bengal, 
Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premier, referred to the measure as the Ministry’s first instal* 
ment of service. 

The Zamorin of Calicut likely to organize a protest movement against the Madras 
Ministry’s temple entry. 

The ftesident of the Travancore State Congress Working Committee was sen- 
tenced to 1 year’s imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 800 for disobeying a magisterial 
ban. 

28th. In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister, replying to 

a uestions made a statement on the communal riots in Bombay in April wt and 
^e action the Government had taken to prevent their recurrence. 

The Connoil of the Madras Teachers Guild met to disooss the question of the 
compulsory introdnotion of Hindi in Secondary schools in Madras. 

Mr. Rajaram, General Seoretary, Punjab Congress Committee questioned the 
authority ot the working council and refused to hand over the necessary papers to 
his snooesBor appointed by the council. 

In the Orissa Assembly, twelve meml^rs tabled resolutions protesting against 
ilia declaration of certain parts as partially excluded areas and requested that they 
might be placed with Ae normally administered areas of the province. 

1q Travanoore, ^e houses of several Congress officials in the State were 
searched. 


20lh. In Trivandrum, the District Superintendent of Police and more than a dozen 
constables were seriously imured in a olash following the holding of a Congress 
meeting in defiance of the District Magistrate’s orders. 

In the Central Assembly, the Commerce Member replied to quostions regarding 
the conferment of honours and titles by the Crown. 

In the Orissa Assembly the Speaker made as many as four statements. He 
observed, ^Privilege is to Parliament, what prerogative is to Crown. Within the 
orbit of its privileges every House is free.*’ 


SOili. The Pnblio Health Commissioner with the Government of India, in his annnal 
yeport, dealt with the oountry's health problem and urged the need for a proteo- 
tM water supply. 

The Assam Oounoil discussed the Mouejrleaders* ffill, the Debt Conciliation BUI 
qnd the ^Ihet Ihwn Land Tenancy |U1L 

SIsl. Troops opened fire on a mob near Mvaadrum foBoidng a aeries of Incidents. 

The Orissa Premier introduced the Moneylenders* BlU in the Assentidy. 

Sir B. P. Sinha Boy. Revenue Minister. Bengal, who made a tour in the flood- 
affected areas in the Murshidabad, Bajs^l and Nadia districts, said in an inter- 
view that distress among thq inhabitants was widespread. 
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Better fiaanoes enabled the Bengal OoTernment to reyert to the poUoj of 
making greats for drainage schemes in 1837. 


SEPTEMBER 1938 

Chief Events The C. P. Minisbr controversy continued-^further 
statements and counter-statements issued — Unrest in Travinoore 
State, Mahatma Oandhi^a appeal for enquiry turned down by the 
Dewan —Resignation of Sa«adulla Ministry in Assam ; Congress Coedition 
Ministry formed under Sj. Bardoloi— Mahatma’s comments on the 
incidents in Mysore* Travancore and Hyderabad-*Firing in Travancore 
State and unrest in some Orissa States where the Praja Mandal was 
declared unlawful— Congress Working Committee meeting in Delhi ; 
important resolutions adopted. 

Ift In the Central Assembly, an Intrigning situation developed o?er the Deputy 
President, who happened to occupy the ohair in taking part in a voting on an 
amendment of the Motor Vehioles Amendment Bill. 

The Orissa Premier, in opposing an adjournment motion in the Assembly, refuted 
an aliegatioo that the Government had decided to give monopoly to a Calcutta firm 
to exploit certain ohemioals and drugs in the provinoe. 

The Prosideut of the Assam Counoil ruled out a point of order raised by a 
member on the Moneylenders’ Act Amendment Bill. The Counoil effeoted several 
changes to the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill. 

2nd. The Premier made a statement in the Orissa Assembly outlining the Govern- 
ment’s policy regarding the industrial development of the province. 

In the Assam Legislative Council Bai Saheb Haran Chandra Dutt moved a 
resolution recommending the Assam Government to appoint an expert to report on 
the causes of the Hood in tho provinoe and to suggest means to avoid suoh calami- 
ties in future. The resolution was withdrawn after disoussiou. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore in reply to a letter of Mr. Noguohi, the Japanese 
poet, strongly condemned Japan’s “war of aggression.” 

3rd. The sKecutive committee of the N^pur City Congress adopted a resolution 
reoommending to the Nagpur Provinoial Congress Committee that disciplinary aotion 
should be taken against Dr. N. B. Khare, former Premier of the Central Provinces 
and two other congressmen. 

Mr. A. E. Fazlul Hnq. Premier of Bengal, in opening the All-Bengal Primary 
Teachers’ Conference in Oalontta mentioned the problem of raising Rs. 4.03,00^000 
crores, needed before Primary Ednoation oonid be introdnoed thronghont tho 
province. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi “Is thoroughly unaware of the facts,” said the Dewan of 
Travancore, commenting on the Mahatma’s statement on the unrest in the State. 

On the last day’s prooeedings of the Bengal Primary Teachers’ Conference in. 
Calcutta, the introduction of free compufsory education in the provinoe was urged. 

The U. P. Chamber of Commerce afldressed a communioation to the Government 
on the subject of the report of the ai^eefalmfioes od oectain qiroposkls .for revision 
of the Merohandise Marks Law and on a araft Bill to amend the Merohindise 
Marks Act, the Sea Customs Act aid the Indian Penal Code. 

Ml. In the Central Assembly, the oonstitntional position* of the Deputy FresidiMit 
with regard to voting was explained by the President in an important mli^ given 
by him. 
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Ibe Bihar Edaoation Minister apnealed to stndents and teachers to work for 
auutt literacy daring the ooming vacation. 

A meeting in Oaloutta organized by the Bengal Hindn Sabha, protested against 
the reservation of 60 per cent of the appointments in Bengal’s pablio services 
for Moslems. 

Dr. Babindranath Tagore in a statement on the political sitnation in Bengal 
deplored the campaign of ’^matnal recrimination” being carried oat by the various 
parties. 


6th. Mrs. V. Pandit, in an interview in London, said that India was deeply concerned 
with the qaestion of her own freedom, and not so mach with minor political 
details. 

Mahatma Gandhi issned a note in renly to the Travanoore Dewan's statement 
on the happenings in Travanoore appealing for an inquiry into the incidents. 

7lh. The Pablic Health Commissioner stated in the annual report that matennity and 
child welfare work had made notable advances since its inception as a national 
movement in India in 1918. 

In the Orissa Assembly, various schemes to encourage cottage and village indns- 
tries, to improve agrioultare and to promote cooperation were subject matters for 
sapplementary demands, approved by the Assembly. 

The Assam Assembly rejected a Congress motion for reference to a select 
committee of the Assam Local Self-Government Act Amendment Bill. 

Sir 0. P. Bamaswami Ayyar, Dewan of Travanoore rejected the proposal of 
Mahatma Gandhi for an outsider to conduct an inquiry into the recent incidents in 
that State. 


Btb. In Assam, a trial of strength between the Ministerial Party and the Oppositian 
in the Assembly over the Local Self-Government Bill was won by the Ministerial- 
ists by to votes to 37. 

In the Central Assembly, the power of the State to fix maximum and minimum 
bus fares was disonssed when Mr. F. E. James moved an amendment seeking 
the deletion of a clause of the Motor Bill giving such power to provincial 
Governments. 

The Nizam in opening the Jubilee Pavilion in the Capital of his State, urged the 
need for self discipline among youths and the toleration of different faiths. 

9lh. In the Oounoil of State, Sir Jagadish Prosad made an important statement in 
regard to the Burma riots and the steps which the Government of India intended 
to take to safeguard Indian Interests. 

In the Central Assembly, a non-official Bill seeking to consolidate the provisions 
of the Moslem law relating to suits by married Moslem women for dissolution of 
marriage and to remove doubts as to the effect of apostasy of a married Moslem 
woman on the marriage tie was discussed. 

The Governor of Assam sanctioned the introdaction of the Assam Provincial 
Bill, 1938. 

lllh. The need for a check on the trade in adulterated drugs was again 

emphasized at a conference, when Government were asked to undertake All- 
India Legislation. 

Government decided on stricter "control ^over the import of fire works in view 
of large number of aooidents due to such explosives in reeent years. 

The Madras Premier and the et-ohief Minister, the Baja of Bobbili entered 
into a controversy over the introduotion of Hindi in the Frovinoe. 

*- 

ISih. In the Central Assembly, an important statement on India’s defence expen- 
ditnre and on the recent disoussions between representatives of India and the 
British authorities, were made by Sir James Grigg, IHuanoe Member. 
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Hr. Sabhas Chandra Boao, Congress President, issned a statement on^ the recent 
liinisterial crisis in the Central rrovinoes. He said, *^One cannot fail to notice 
that in the pro-Khare propaganda whioh has agitated certain parts of onr 
country, a number of Individuals and agenoies have joined who have been bng 
known for their antipathy towards the ingress. 

In the Counoil of State, a resolution regarding recruitment of more Madrasis 
into the Indian Army was discussed. 

The Assam Cabinet resigned. 

An adjournment motion in the Bombay Assembly to discuss police action in 
connexion with a mill strike was defeated by 75 votes to 25. 

^'Service before self’ was the motto advocated by Dr. Syed Mahmud, the Bihar 
Education Minister in a message which was read at the opening ceremony of a 
centre at Patna under the Wardha education scheme. 

14tii. The action taken by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce towards relieving 
unemployment among released detenus, described in au abstract of the proceedings' 
of the Chamber. 

Resident students of the three Halls of Dacca (Jniversity began a hunger strike 
and also declared a general strike of the University classes and picketed the gates 
of the University buildings. 

IStk. The Council of State discussed the Bihta disaster and adopted a resolution 
almost similar to the one passed in the Lower House. 

The reafdent students of the three Halls of the Dacca University ended their 
hanger strike but the general strike of the students continued. 

16Ui. In the Central Assembly, the composition of the erpart committee to investi- 
gate problems of Indian defence in relation to India's nnanoial resources was a 
topic of discussion second only to tke international situation, 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose said at Shillong, “Federation must be resisted at all 
costs and if that could be done a big obstacTo to the attainment could be removed. 
The international situation is such that if we can take advantage of the samo, 
freedom for India will be attained at no distant date without war”. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly passed the hist reading of the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Bill by % votes to 38. 

The Central Assembly passed the third reading of the Motor Vehicles Bill and 
took up the Bill to amend the Indian Emigration Act which sought to stop 
unassisted emigration. 

17kh. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan commented on the incidents in 
Mysore, Travancore and Hyderabad. 

In the Central Assembly^ the transfer of four British battalions from the Indian 
establishment to the Imperial establishment, announced by the Finance Member, 
did not represent the total reduction of the British forces in India contemplated 
under the existing arrangements. 

The Congress Party in the Assam Assembly decided to form a Cabinet in coali- 
tion with other groups. 

Dr. N. B. Ehare, ex-Premier of the Central Provinces, made a statement in the 
C. P. Assembly on the ciroumstanoes leading up to his resignation, 

IMi. *The Ice Age in Kashmir”, formed the subject of an interesting address deli- 
vered by Mr. D. N. Wadia presiding at the annual meeting in Calcutta of the 
Geological, Mining, Metallurgical Society of India. 

I9th. Bj. Gopinath Bardoloi, the Leader ol the Assam Congress Assembly Party 
formed a Congress coalition Ministry in Assam. 

The Taloher Durbar, as an emergency measure, declared the State Subjects’ 
organiaation as nnlawful. 
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In tbe Central Assembly, the gravity of the sitoatioa in Barms was again em* 
phasized when questions on the riots and the loss of Indian lives were asked 
immediately after the House assembled. 

The Speaker of the Central Provinces Assembly, Ur. G. S. Gnpta withdrew 
from the Assembly for about 5 n)jnutes in deference to the wishes of a section 
of the House when an adjournment moUon in respect of a procession organized 
in his honour in Berar came up for discussion. 


20lh. The 0. P. and Berar Belief of Indebtedness Bill, which evoked a storm of 
opposition from the moneylending classes in the province, was referred to a 
select committee after a debate lasting for over two hours. 

The Council of State passed the Emigration Bill in the form in which it was 
passed by the Central Assembly. 

The constitution snb-oommittee appointed by the Haripnra Congress session to 
consider changes in the Congress Constitution with special reference to method of 
election and duration of membership had a four hoars’ disoussion at the Harijan 
colony. 


21st. Two persons were killed and one wounded when Travancore State troops 
opened fire on a defiant mob who had assembled on Bhankunugham beach and 
began stoning a police party. 

Prominent Congress leaders at Delhi for the meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Working Committee mot Hahatma Gandhi and discussed with 
him his scheme of a ‘‘non-violent national militia.” 


22iid. The Congress Working Committee which met at Delhi passed a resolu- 
tion recommending to the A. I. C. C. to endorse the action taken by the 
Working Committee in connexion with the Ministerial crisis in the Central 
Provinces. 

Dr. Moonje spoke on the Hindu movemeni in Calcutta. He said, ‘‘Congress from 
the beginning has been a national body. It preaches unalloyed nationalism in 
India.’^ 

23rd. Dr. N. 6. Khare, Ex-Premier of the Central Provinces, in a statement 
proposing the formation of a new party within the Congress, severely criticized 
Congress leaders. 

A report from Gaih Dhenkanal stated that Mr. Hari Mohan Fatnaik, President 
of the State Praja Mandal had been arrested at Dhenkanal. The Praja Mandal 
was declared an unlawful body following the abandonment of the compromise 
negotiations. 

The Orissa Governor, the President of the Eastern States Agency and the 
Commander, Presidency and Assam District inet to disouss the present unrest 
in Orissa States. 

The aftermath of suspioion and ill-feeling between Hindus and Moslems following 
the disturbanoes in Hyderabad (Deooan) which culminated in the Government ban 
against the formation of a State Congress awakened among the leaders of both 
communities a sense of urgency and need to do something to restore cordial 
relations. 


24th. The Congress Working Committee in Delhi discussed the suggestions made by 
Mahatma Gandhi in his address to the Committee on the question of “truth and 
non-violence”. 

A statement issued by Mr, H. B. Suhrawardv, Minister for Commerce and Labour, 
Bengal, in connexion with the Bengal Jute Ordmanoe resulted in oortailment in the 
manufacture of raw jute. 

The Government of Orissa appointed a Committee of Gonsaltinff Engineers to 
investigate the flood problem in the province and to draw up remedial measures. 

2Slli. At New Delhi, the Congress Working Committee, in oonanltation with Mahatma 
Gandhi, decided that no speoifio rosolntion relating to war and the international 
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sitaation should be placed before the All-India Congress Committee, but 
a short resolution should be moyed empowering the Working Committee 
to take whatever action it thought necessary in the event of the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

After animated discussion, the Working Committee's resolution on the Central 
Provinces Ministerial crisis, as amended by Mr. Balkrishna Sharma’s amendment 
that disciplinary action should be taken against Dr. Khare, was passed by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The Bengal Government issued a communique clarifying their policy In respect 
of the release of prisoners convicted of political crimes. 

The All India Kisan Committee condemned the Congress Ministries oa their 
policy of tenancy legislation. 

Hr. Y. Y. Girl, Minister for Labour and Industries, Madras outlined plans for 
solving unemployment in the province in a Press interview. 

The U. P. Government appointed another Committee to work out details 
of the proposed jail reforms and recommended a five year or a seven 
year plan. 

2Mi. The Bengal Goveanment issued a Press Note giving details of improvement 
effected in the jail administration of the province. 

At the All-India Congress Committee meeting at Delhi an official resolution on 
civil liberty evoked heated discussion. 

Hr. Gopioath Bardoloi, Premier of Assam, issued a statement in which he called 
for "normal relations between the Congress Party, which is now identified with 
the provincial Government, and the Pmico." 

The Dhenkanal Durbar issued a statement contradicting certain statements 
made in the Press in Cuttack, and giving a list of concessions granted to the 
subjects. 

27th. Sir Sikaudar Hyat Khau, the Punjab Premier declared that the Punjab was 
behind the Empire, should the need for a call to arms arise. 

The Travancoro Government issued a Press communique repudiating allega- 
tions "spread by the State Congress" that Police were molesting peaceful 
citizens. 

A note of warning "that owing to germs of dissolution inherent in the communal 
decision, Bengal is leading forward towards a grave orisis" contained in a state- 
ment issued through the "Associated Press" over the signatuies of several prom*- 
ueut Hindu leaders of Bengal. 

29lh. The speech of the Punjab Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, affirming th) 
Punjab's loyalty to the Crown in the event of an emergency created interest ii t 
political circles in Lahore. 

Improvement in the finandal condition of the province enabled the Qovesnmont 
to revert to the policy of making grants towards water supply, drainage and 
sewerage schemes, said a resolution of the Bengal Government on the reports 
of the Sanitary Board and the chief Engineer. Public Health Department 
for 1937. 

30tli. The Congress Working Committee considered the resolution of the IT. P. 
Provincial Congress Tenanoy Sub-Committee forwarded to the Congress President 
and the President of the Congress Parliamentary sub-committee. 

The All-India Spinners’ Assooiatiou passed a resolution at Delhi, for a further 
rise in the wages of spiuuers. 

In the 0. P. Assembly, some Moslem M.L.A8 sought to move an amend- 
ment by which Urdu or Hmdusthani should be a recoguised language in the 
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OCTOBER 1938 

Chief Eveiile Indastriea Ministers^ Conference in New Delhi- 
Constitutional Reforms announced in some of the States — Muslim 
League Conference at Karachi criticised Congress attitude to Moslem 
interests and urged Moslem and Non^Moslem Federations — ^Negotiatioos 
for a League Ministi^ in Sindh failed — First Sitting of the Federal 
Court in New Delhi— Rulers of Orissa States assembled in Calcutta to 
discuss the agitation in their States— Mahatma^s Frontier Tour- 
Congress attitude towards Indian States interpreted by Sardar Patel. 

Isl. Mahatma Gandhi explained in the ^Harijan* the reasons for the Oongress policy 
of non-intervention with regard to the States. 

Writing in the Harijan, Mahatma Gandhi declared that there was no difference 
of opinion between him and Pandit Jawharlal Kehra over the question of 
Federation. 

The Bengal Premier, Mr. A. K. Fazlnl Hnq, in his presidential address at the 
annual session of the All-India Moslem Education Conference m Patna, criticized 
the Education policy of the Congress. 

Reference to the growing indications of communal ill-feling in many parts of 
Bihar was made in the Government resolution reviewing the report on the 
administration of the Police Department in the province in 1937. 

The Edncation Reorganization Committee appointed by the Bihar Government 
issued a question on secondary education. 

The Frontier Premier gave an assurance that a settlement would soon be arrived 
at in regard to the agrarian dispute at JuJlunder. 

2nd. The All-India Moslem Educational Conference, under the Presidentship of Hr. 
A. K. Faziul Hnq, Premier of Bengal decided to reject the Wardha Scheme. 

Industries Ministers from the Congress administered provinoes met in conferenoo 
at New Delhi to disouss economic planning on a nation-wide scale and also 
development and co-ordination of industrial resources in India. 

The Congress Working Committee passed , a resolution expelling Dr. Khare, the 
Central Provinces ex-Premier, from the Congress and calling upon him to resign 
his membership of the C. P. Assembly on behalf of the Congress. 

A resolution of the Punjab Government on the working of the Police Department 
stated that the year 1937 was a bad one from the point of view of communal 
troubles and crime. 

3rd. Tlie Conference ol Industries Ministers of Congress administered provinces 
resolved to formulate a comprehensive scheme of national planning for the indus- 
trialization of the country. 

.The Dewan of Rajkot issued an order for the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Criminal I.aw Amendment Act which relate to the molesting of persons to the 
prejudice of their employment or business. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on non-violence in Travancore and the 
position of the State Congress. 

The Ruler of Nagod State, Central India, announoed the establishment of a 
State People’s Assembly and constitutional roforms of far-reaching importanoe. 

4th. Sir C. P. Bamaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travanoore, issued a statement on the 
recent activities of the Travancore State Congress. 

At Lucknow, the Bhiah-Sunni differences Which had remained dormant for 
some time, took a tufn for the worse. 

The^posed changes in the income tax law wore critiolzed In a commusioatioQ 
from tte Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
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A oommand olaslr In wbloh a number of peraona were Injnred ooourred 
at Bylbet. 

Bib. A aupplementarj demand for grant for training of tbe ot?il population in air 
raid precautionary measures made in tbe Bombay Assembly. 

Tbe metbods of police suryeillance in tbe United Provinoea are to be examined 
by a committee appointed by tbe local Qoyernment 

Mabatma Qandhi arrired at Pesbawar on bis Frontier tour. 

A surrey undertaken by tbe Punjab Government revealed that the manuhoture 
of accessories of bicycles and sewing macbines can profitably be undertaken In 
this country. 

etb. Political activity in Dhenkanal State revived with the launching of a Satya- 
graba by the Dhenkanal Proja Mandal. 

In Bombay Primary School teachers in the presidency were not properly trained, 
stated the committee appointed to advise on primary education in Bombay. 

Adjonrning the Dusserah Session of tbe Mysore Representative Assembly, the 
Dewan touched on the Government’s work for tbe people of the States. 

The need for inter-provincial co-operation for the industrial development 
of the oonntry, was stressed by the Minister for Industries, Bombay in a Press 
interview. 

Tbe Kashmir State Assembly discussed a non-official resolution Urging that the 
lot of Harijans be improved. 

Tib. The proposal for a separate Moslem Federation to be discussed by the Working 
Committee of the All- India Moslem League. 

The Indian Medical Association made representation to the Central Board of 
Revenue in criticism of the Income Tax Bill. 

Tbe preliminary heari^ before the Federal court will begin this month in respeot 
of the case filed by the U. P. Government relating to certain revenues wbion it 
contends, should be credited to it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President-elect of the Sindh Moslem League Conference, Was 
given a rousing reception at Karachi. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan speaking in Madras, stated that a strong self-governing 
India would be the greatest advantage to the peace of the world. 

Btb. Presiding at tbe Sindh Moslem League Conference at Karachi, Mt. M. A. 
Jinnah strongly criticized Congress attitude to Moslem interests, and accused the 
Congress Executive of wanting ti divide the Moslems. • 

Writing on the European crisis, Mahatma Gandhi asked the question (in the 
Harijan) whether Herr Hitler had discovered a new technique of organizing 
violence which enabled him to gain bis end without shedding blood. 

Sir Henry Craik, the Punjab Governor, referred to tbe loyalty of the province 
to Britain during the recent crisis in Europe when he replied to addresses of 
welcome at Ludhiana on his first official visit there. 

Bib. Tbe Congress policy specially in regard to minorities’ problems and the claim of 
the organization to represent the Indian nation were challenged by the 
Bengal and the Punjab Premiers in their speeches at the Sindh Moslem League 
Conference. 

A scheme for tbe setting up of a committee and a commission for tbe economic 
planning of industries, was submitted by tbe Ministers of Industries of the 
Congress administered provinces. 

The Maharaja of Bewa, in a message to his subjects, pleaded for the removal 
of untouobability in bis State. 

ipib. A resolution urgizm that India be divided into two Federations, one for Moslems 
and other for non-Moslem groups was adopted at the Sindh Moitfm League 
Oonferenoe. 

8 
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She iMtonl oonrt, first tea in its history, awt to trsassot jodioial 

boftineM. 

. Mn. Sarojfni Naida performed the opeoing oeremony of the Oawopore Swadeshi 
Ishlbition. 


She programme of the Moslem League was defined at the Sindh Moslem League 
Oonlerenoe. 



in despatohing British troops to Dhenkaual and Taloher States and also the policy 
of rejpression pursued by the Haj Barbara oame in for severe oondemnatiom The 
meeting also sympathised with the people in these States in their struggle for 
legitimate rights. 

llth* Dr. R. Naidu. Fishery Expert to the Government of Bengal, pointed out how 
Bengal squandered her wealth in fish. 

The Moselm League Gonferenoe passed two resolutions, one on the Sukkur 
Barrage debt and the other on the poiitioal situation. 

A further step in the mass literacy campaign was taken by the Bihar 
Government who prepared a scheme for carrying on the work on a province- 
wide scale in which private initiative would be given full scope. 

In the United Provinces, the chief aim of an elaborate scheme for medical re- 
lief in rural areas, was that medical relief would be available to every one within 
fifre miles. 

The protagonists of the Shia-Bunnl dispute in Lucknow were busy formulating 
their future line of action. 

The United Provinces Uinistry issued a warning to would-be critics of the 
Qovernment against wild allegations. 

The industrial future of India was discussed by Bihar’s Development Minister 
in a Press interview. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, received a great ovation when 
ho visited the Hoshiarpur district to preside over a peasants’ conference. 

12tii. The negotiations between Ur. Jinnah, the Moslem members of the Sindh 
Assembly and the Premier for the formation of a League Ministry in the pro- 
vince were reported to have broken down. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association decided on action which it was believed might 
have an appreciable effect on the efforts that were being made to bring about an 
agreement among jute mills in India for the restriction of the manufacture of 
jute goods. 

In a statement issued at Lahore, Bhai Paramauand, commenting on the Sindh 
Moslem Oonference, warned the Oongress **not to stick to its wild goose chase but 
to start afresh.^’ 

In the Bombay Assembly, a Bill to provide for the restoration of lauds forfeited 
during the civil disobedience movement was introduced. 

ISIh. A challenge to the Premiers of the Punjab and Bengal was one of the featuiwe 
of a speech delivered at Agra by Pandit G. B. Pant, the U. P. Premier. 

In a farewell speech at the Sind Moslem Oonference at Karachi, Ur. M. A. 
Jinnah enplained why he had 'rebelled* against the Oongress. 

No solution of the Sindh Ministerial problem has yet been evolved as a result 
of the Moslem League-Ministry talks in Karaohi. 

'^In view of the recent happenings, is it too much to hone from the Oongress 
that it wonid revise its policy and start afresh”, asked Bhiu Pa ra m a nan d a, Senior 
Vice-President of the Hindu Uahssabha in the course of a statement to the press 
at Lahore. 

The Bindh Premier issued a statement in reply to the one by Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
•a the liUntoter^ dispute in Bindh. 
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I& daforenoa to tha wishaa of Mahatma GaodUt tha Morth-Waat Fioatlar 
Framiar’a goarda are to go unarmed in futura. 

Oia Tariff Board axammad rapreaantatifaa of tha Jaimm O^bar of 
Oommarca regarding tha grant of fnr&er protaotioa to tha aarionltnrd indnatry la 
India. 

14th. The Ooograss Coalition Ministry in Assam assured of a majority in tha 
Assembly. 

Speaking at a Press Oonferenoe. Hr. Bubhas Chandra Bose, Congress PrealdMt^ 
referred to the resolntion passed by the Ali*lndia Muslim Leagne Ezeoutiva with 
regard to the Congress League parleys for a settlement of the Hindn-Hoalim 
goestion. He said that Congress was nrepared to discuss the question with the 
tame of any obstacles in the path of flindu-Muslim unity. The Congress had a 
similar attitude with regard to the problems of other minorities. 

ISth. Several Moslem leaders of Sindh issued a statement on tha breakdown in the 
negotiations for the formation of League Cabinet in the Province. 

Mahatma Qandhi, writing in the Harijan on the walk-out which ooourred during 
a meeting of the All India Congress Committee, advised a Spurge* of the party. 

A variety of problems were discussed by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of 
the Congress party in Bengal, in his presidential speech at the Mysore students' 
Conference. 

Mahatma Gandhi met Red Shirt leaders at Peshawar. 

It was considered probable that the Congress High Command's offer of arbitration 
in connezion with the United Provinces Tenancy dispute would be accepted by the 
Zemindars. 

Opening the Madras Press Workers’ Conference, the Labour Minister advised 
them to think more in terms of organization and less in terms of strikes or 
direct action. 

Punjab Express derailed. One killed t 37 injnred. 

Another trial of strength between the Uinisterialists and Socialists ended in a 
decisive victory for the former at a meeting of the U. P. Provinoiai Congress 
Committee. 

The question whether there will be an eleventh boor change in the situation 
regarding the Tenancy Bill in the United Provinces Assembly, and whether there 
will be an adjournment of the session for three weeks, was the question being 
discussed in Assembly oiroles. 

17th. The Congress attitude towards the Sindh Ministerial dispute was ezplained by 
Ibulana Abiu Ealam Azad. 

The Federal Court sat to determine the question of the validity of the C. P. 
Act which authorized a taxation of 5. p. o. on the sale of motor spirit and 
lutoioantB. 

Dr, Sanauilah, President of the Chittagang District Nationalist Moslems' 
Conference criticized certain activities jof the League and appealed for oommonai 
harmony. 

The Director of Industries, Bengal and the Deputy Director of Serioulture in 
the province gave evidence before the Tariff Board which was Inquiring into the 
question of granting further protection for Sericulture iiKlostry. 

His Ezcellency Sir Henry Craik, Punjab Governor, sent back the Debtor Pro- 
teotion (Amendment) Bill, with certain recommendations, to the Assembly for re- 
eommendation. m 

Speaking at Mysore, on civil aims, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, sidd that In a 
polftioal conflict one was apt to neglect civil work. 

ISIIi. The Balers of States nnder the Esstern Ststee Agency diseuseed the sgttstlon 
among snbjeots in certain Orissa States at a conference in Orioutta. 
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Ehd Redml Oourt beard the arraments of the Admate-Oeneral, 0. P. and 
Berar, in the oaae in whioh the Talidity of a 0. P. Act was questioned. 

The need for aranting further proteoh'on to the serioaltnre industry was stressed 
before the Tariff Board by representatires of the Oorernment of Ben^. 

The U. P. Assembly passed the U. P. Melas Bill. 

The Bombay Lsgislative Cionnoi] passed all stages of the Forfeited Lands Bill 
irhioh wiu passed by the Assembly. 

1Mb. The Gonnoil of Rulers of States under the Eastern States Agency passed a 
resolution oharaoterizing the agitation now being carried on in some of the Orissa 
States as the work of outside agitators. 

A riot in the Patiala Central Jail resulted in the death of three prisoners and 
varlons injuries to several others. 

The Ad70oate*General of Bened continued his arguments in the Federal Court 
in the case in whioh the validity of a C. P. Act was questioned by the 
Government of India. 

SOlb. The negotiations between Mahatma Gandhi and the Government of Bengal 
over the rmease of political prisoners are said to have broken down. 

The Federal Court reserved judgment in the case referred to it wherein the 
validity of a 0« P. Aot was questioned by the Government of India. 

Mr. Jinnah critioized the statement of the Congress President on the settlement 
of the communal problem. 

The formation of the Bardoloi Cabinet in Assam was completed with the 
taking of the oath by the third Moslem member of the Ministry. 

The latest proposals regarding the U. P. Tenancy Bill were a feature of a long 
discussion at a meeting of the u. P. Congress Party. 

The meeting of the members of the Reception Committee of the All India 
Hindu Mahasabha session at Nagpur was held in the Neill City High 
Bohool Hall. 

tlal. Representatives of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce gave evidence 
in Calcutta before the Tariff Board on the question of proteoUon for the 
Serloulture industry. 

Whether the publication of news about oow slaughter tended to promote 
oommunal enmity and hatred, was disoussed before a Full Bench of Lahore 
High Court 

28ttd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressed the India League in London. He advised 
the Indian students to continue to take an active interest in the political life there 
Instead of confining themsdves merely to studies. He opined that they had a 
great opportunity to develop a broader out-look there after whioh they would be 
useful soldiers in fighting for freedom on return to India. 

Troops again opened fire in Dhenkanal whioh resulted in the killing of 3 persons 
and inluring many. 

25rd. The politioal aotivities of Haulana Abul Ealam Azad wm condemned at a 
meeting of Moslems held in Caloutta. 

Mahatma ^Gandhi tad % busy day at Eohit where five deputations waited 
nnhim. 

An interesting development In regard to the proposals for arbitration over the 
Tenancy Bill is reported to have ooourred iiilowing a request made by the 
Agra Zemindars. 

Mill. Their Ezoellenoies the^’Vioeroiy and Lady Linlithgow returned to India. 

The Congress Presideat issued an appeal for iunds for rdiet work in the flood* 
strioken areas of Bengd. 
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Lord LotbUm in Onloottn : intorriewed by n PreoB rwr^intiTe, be tabl tbet be 
8iw ••BO reason for a ohaoge In the Gowiinient of India Aot . 

28ili* The Bria of Dhenkanal arrived In Oalontta and had an interview with the 
President, fistern States Agency. 

The effect of the Bihar Tenancy Bills of the Oongress Ministry of that provinoe 
was reviewed in a statement issned by Mr. Bajendra Prosad. 

Replying to a deputation on behalf of the Bannu Oity Defence Oommittee. 
Mahatma Gandhi outlined a plan he had formulated for dealing with raids and 
for a solution of the Frontier problemo 

26th. A resolution relating to the reappointment of detenus who had formerly been 
employees of the Calcutta Oorpcratiou, gave rise to some disonssion at a meeting 
of the Corporation. 

The Government of Bengal (Local Self*Government Department) Issued a 
ciroular letter to all the Divisional Commissioners with a view to ascertaining the 
opinion of District Boards on the subject of the abolition of the Local Boards 
and election of members of a District Board directly by persons and entitled to 
vote at such elections. 

The year 1937-38 continued to be a disturbed one in VTaziristan, stated the 
Annual Administration Report of the Frontier Corps of Militia and fiioouts. 


27th. The issue before U. P. landlords in connexion with the proposed tenancy 
legislation, were informally discussed at Lucknow at the residence of the Baja of 
J^angirabad. 

The first "dictator” Swami Ramananda Tirtba, of the Hyderabad State Congress 
and four of his assistants were arrested. 

28tb. Mr. 8. V. Parulekar, Labour leader, was asked by the Speaker, Mr. (A. V, 
Mavalankar, to withdraw from the House when in the Bombay Assembly he 
made, in the course of his speech on the Trade Disputes Bill, certain remarks 
attributing partiality to the Chair. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru declared in London, that British Imperialism was facing 
a difficult problem of its own creation in Palestine and made a sorry mess of it. 

An authoritative interpretation of the Haripura Resolution on the Congress 
attitude towards Indian States, especially on its bearing on the Federal Scheme, 
was given by Sardar Vallabhbnai Patel in his presidential address to the fifteenth 
session of the Baroda State Subjects Conference held at Bhadran. "Unless and 
until popular legislatures are established in the States and the States* administra- 
tions are carried on with the full consent and approval of the people’s represen- 
tatives”, said Sardar Patel, it is futile to talk of Federation”. 


29th. The Congress Opposition to this Federal Boheme was reiterated by Mr. 
Subbas Chandra Bose at a public meeting at Shillong. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the •Harijan’, pointed out the value of Hindusthani 
as the common language for India. 


30lh. The Baja of Seraikella, President of the Council of Rulers, Eastern States 
Agency, issued a statement on the recent happenings in some of the States in 
Orissa. 

That an essential condition of Federation was responeible Oovenment in the 
States was the view expressed by Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel at a Baroda State 
Conference. 

The Tariff Board arrived at Sringgar to Investigate the silk indMtry in Kashmirt 
and the offioials were busy preparing a case for protection of the industry in the 


The Executive Committee of the British Indian issooiation, 
dieeuss the deadlock caused by the Ondh Taluqdars as a reemt 
passed by the latter in connexion with the D. P. Tenancy Bill, 


Lucknow met to 
of a resoluUon 
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A viaft for more oontrol of world afbtirs br wonen with a view to obtaining 
aon friendly relation between nations was made by Lady Mirza Ismidl. 

Slab Ur. SnbhM (Aandra Bose, Conness President replying to an address present* 
ed by die Cotton Oollego Union Sooiety, said, "You are living in a period of 
. transition and of strogme. It Is yonr rare good fortune that yon are seeing the 
reU^ of the Inisn nation”. 

The negotiations between the Utniaterial Coaliation party and the Opposition 
Modem Oronp in the Bengal Assembly finally broke down. 


NOVEMBER 1938 

Chief Ewenka Labour Disturbances in Bombay ; Police opened 
6re— 'Unrest and picketing in Rajkot State — Bengal Premier’s allegations 
Bgdnst Corigrees Ministries — Death of Maulana Sbaukat Ali, eminent 
Moslem Leader — Informal Conference of Rulers and their Ministers in 
Bombay — Income Tax Bill debate in the Central Assembly. 

lab Ur. Bubhas Chandra Bose, speaking to Congressmen at Qaubati, advised them to 
devote more attention to Assam’s tribal people. 

A statement denying the allegations made in the resolntion passed by the 
Proia Party executive committee, issued by Mr. N. B. Sarkar, the Bengal Finance 
Minister. 

In the Bombay Assembly, fire of the most important olanses of the Trades 
Disputes Bill relating to illegd strikes and look-outs and penalties were passed. 

god. Mr. Snbhss Chandra Bose, Congress President, in a speech at Dhnbri reiterated 
the Congress determination to fight Federation and urged peasants to gain the 
organization which he said represented the interest of the country. 

Indian Cotton interests closely affected by an agreement concluded iq Cairo for 
new quota arrangements greatly strengthening Lancashire’s position in Egyptian 
markets. 

Mr. 8. Batyamnrthi, Dy. Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly, 
in a statement to the Press ssid, “I desire to warn His Majesty’s Government, as 
’a moderate Congressman myself that if Indian States refuse to send their 
representatives to the Federal legislature by means of election, there is no prospect 
of Federation.” 

The Ehalsa Diwan of Patiala State, in the course of an appeal to the snhjeots 
of the Btate, urged them to watch the result of the deliberations of the Gonmtn* 
tiott Committee and not to be led astray by misohif-makers from outside. 

S«d. In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. Jaipnadas Mehta and 14 of his supporters walked 
out of the House, during the third reading of the Trades Disputes Bill. 

The Ben^ Jute Qrdhianoei which was the subject of controversy in the Press, 
was defended hy Mr. Malini Banjan Bartar, the Finanoe Minister, in an interview 
with the Assooiated Press. 

« 

4th, The Bombay Legidative Assembly pamed the 3rd. reading of the Tradee Diepstea 
BUI by 6B votM to%. 

A plea for intensified national effmrt to utilize within the country its lane 
a^oultnnd and mineral reeontoea was made by Mr. A. £. Dalil in his nesidSBt^ 
addraas at the third quarterly geneni meeting of the Indian Chamber of OotUMMe 
in Galoutts. 
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PaHwaUlut tka a^aoae af the Oongran Flag, Mahatma Oudht tM ia 
thftt lie would not hoist it on pnblio boUdiogs noli 


Bo mb ty 

Im It wis sried to t^nsooslj. 


0lk. Deforestation and soil erosion not only Intensify 

water snppiy and redooe agriouitnral ont-pat, said Mr. M. R. Sionardson 
anniud meeting of the Central Board of Irrr^on at Delhi 


anbeoll 
at the 


Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose made an appeal in Oaloutta to rally round the tenner 
of the State Congress, which was to ail intents and purposes, he said, the banner 
of the Indian National Congress. 


7th. Serions labour disturbances occurred In Bombay. The Police fired ttHoe on 
rioters. 

Charges of "intense selfishness and ruthless sacrifice of Moslem Intereetsf* were 
levelled against Hindu Ministers in Congress Provinces by Mr. Ftelul Hn4, 
Bengal Premier, in an open letter to the President of the Bengal fiindusabha. 

A vigorous defence of the policy of the Bengal Oovernment with regard to the 
release of the political prisoners was made by Khawaja Sir Nazimuadin, Home 
Minister. 

Mr. B. 0. Chatte^ee, President of the Bengal Hindu Sabha, issued a statement re : 
percentage in services. 


8th. Praise for the work done by the All-India Women’s Conference during the 
the Health Ezhihition at Shillong, was eipresaed by Lady Reid when she presided 
over the annual conference of the Assam branon of the organization held at the 
Lady Keane College. 

The adjournment motion to discuss "ourtailment of the liberty of the Press** 
by the Provincial Government was rejected in N. W. F. P. Assembly by 26 votes 
to 22. 

The Bombay Assembly passed the Snd. and the 3rd. readings of the Medical 
Praotitionera* Bill. 

Mh. Full approval of Congress leaders* decision not to participate in the work of 
the Chatfield Expert Enquiry Committee on Indian defence was expressed by 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the President of the Indian National Liberal Federation 
in the course of a statement to the press. Sir Chimanlal pointed out that the 
British Government in this instance, repeated the blunder they had committed 
in constituting the Sinior Commission. 

10th. The Thakore Sabeb of Rajkot announced in a notification that firm action 
would be taken to preserve law and order. 

Death of Kemal Ataturk, President of the Turkish Republic and the maker of 
Turkey. 


lllh. Armistice Day was observed in Calcutta and other places with the usual im« 
preasiveness. 

About 220 political prisoners in the Dum Dam and Alipore Central Jails began 
a three day hunger-strike '’as a protest against their treatment in Jails**. 

Writing In Harijan, Mahatma Gandhi reaffirmed his faith in non-violence as a 
remedy for the world’s ills. 

Although there had been some suggestions from Bengal foi the re-election of 
Mr. Bobhas Chandra Boae, as president of the Indian National Congress, these 
were not seriously oouaidered in responsible Congress circles. 


12th. An attempt by the Opposition in the Bombay Legislative Asaembly to move 
an adjonroment motion on the recent firing was lost 

A resolution condemning the poliov of the Bengal Minist^ with regaid to the 
vtleeie of political prisonmra, enonoiatea in the Government OommoidqA^ on the 
• cESdr^’flow ** * neeting in CSdenttn, presided ow by Mr. 
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A sobeme for the extension of the Tenth Welfare Moxement to the dtotriote 
of Bengal was inangarated. 

Picketing was resnmed at Bsjkot and a Lathi charge was alleged to hare been 
made to disperse a public meeting bold in the erening. 

ISih. The Maharaja of Jaipur had a miraonleus escape from death when the propel- 
ler of his plane dropped off while flying solo. 

Eloquent tributes to the life and work of Memal Ataturk were paid at a 
meeting of the Moslem Institure in Wellesley Square, Calcutta. The Maharaja- 
dhiraja of Burdwan presided. 

IBth. The Select Committee reported on the Bill to amend the Indian Income Tax 
Act of 1923, and the stage now set for the debate in the Central Assembly on a 
measure of the greatest consequence to the business community and private 
Individuals alike. 

The Central Assembly passed an offlolal Bill seeking to widen Muniolpal 
franchise in Ajmer-Merwara. 

The Bengal Oovernment set np an expert committee to oarry out an extensive 
industrial survey of the Province and to make recommendations. 

16lh. A conference of Directors of Industries of various Provinoes and States 
interested in Sericulture was held in the office of the Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

Some remarkable figures wore given by the Finanoe Member, Sir James Orfgg 
when he moved the further consideration of the Income-Tax Bill in the Assembly. 

17lli. In the Central Assembly, Sir Nripendra Nath Siroar, the Law Member was 
warmly applauded by Congress members in the Assembly, when he repeated for 
^eir benefit part of a speech he had made at the last Assembly of the League 
of Nations. 

Various questions in oonnextion with the Serioulture industry were discussed 
at the resumed sitting of the conference of Directors of Industries of various 
provinoes and States in Calcutta. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, accompanied by his daughter, Indira, returned to India. 

The Oovernment of Bengal addressed a circular letter to Commissioners of 
Divisions outlining the Government’s revised policy in regard to water-supply, 
particularly in the matter of distribution and disbursement of State grants in 
rural areas. 

The independent tribunal set up by the Mysore Government to inquire into the 
police firing in Yidhuraswatham village on April 25, published its report 

18th. A plea for an adequate protective duty on imported raw silk was put forward 
before the Tariff Board in Calcutta. 

There was a redistribution in some of the portfolios in the Bengal Cabinet 
following the appointment of two additional Ministers, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan and 
Mr. Shamsnddin Ahmed. 

19th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote In the Harijan, 'The Frontier Provinoe must remain 
a place of frequent pilgrimage for me. For though the rest of India may fail 
to show true non-violence, there seems to be good ground for hoping that the 
Frontier Province will pass through the fiery ordeal. 

The Director jof Industries, Assam, gave hie views on the question of granting 
proteotioD to the sericulture industry before the Tariff Inquiry Board in OaTontta. 

A challenge to the Premier of Bengal to substantiate certain allegatioDS said to 
have been made by him against Couf^ess Ministers was thrown out by Mr. Biswa- 
nath Das, Premier of Orissa, in the weurse 4>f a letter to Mr. Sarat Gnandra Bose. 

iOfli. The demand for oonstitutlooal reforms by Indian States’ aubjeota was diaoueaed 
in a Press interview in Bombay by the President of the All^ndm Siatea’ People’s 
Oonferenoe. > 
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Sixteen thonsiod onemploTed textile workers in Oawapore seat s petition to the 
OoTomor of the U. P. through the OoUeotor praying for help for remo^Hng some 
of their diffionlties. 

Mr. Sabhas Chandra Bose^ while ioangrurating a Oommeroe Aaaooiation at the 
Lnoknow University, deeiarM, ''We do not want a striffile for its own sake : 
We want freedom without struggle if possible, and through a strnggle it 
necessary. We have put our trastin Ood.*' 

An apoeal for the aooeptanoe of Federation was made by Sir Shanmnkham 
Chetty, Dewan of Ooohin at a lunch in Madras. 

At Lnoknow, Mr. Sabhas Chandra Bose addressed a huge catherlng. Be said, 
"India wants to attain her goal not through the weakness of Britain." 

21st In the Oentral Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. Aikman, Leader of the Bafopean 
Group referred to the "permanently hostile attitude of income-tax of&olais towarda 
assessees" and suggestea that these officials should be asked to remember their 
duty to the public. 

In the Central Assembly, a question was asked regarding Mahatma Qandhi*a 
statement that he knew ne would not be allowed to visit the tribal areas in the 
Frontier Province. 

Pandit G. B. Pant, the United Provinces Premier, inaugurating the Law Society 
of Lucknow University, said that the profession of law was worth preserving 
because there was room for virtue in every walk of life. 

22Bd. The Committee of the Indian Mining Federation urged that the interests of 
economy would be better served if the output of railway oollieries were reatrioled 
to a minimum, and if larger quantities were obtained from the market. 

In the Central Assembly, discussion on the Income-Tax Bill was resumed. 

Daring the supplementaries on the questions in the Central Assembly regarding 
the consultations and progress made as regards the introduction of Federalmu aro 
Opposition Benches protested when the leader of the House declined to anawer 
certain question, answer to which, according to him could not be given in pubtlo 
interest and in view of them. 


23rd. Speaking to journalists at Luo know, Mr. Subhaa Chandra Bose, Obngroaa 
Present referred to the question of the Congress formulating its foreign 

The oase minst Sardar Vallabbhai Patel on a charge of defamation filed by 
^ Mr. Jayantilal fl. Amin, of Bombay, was withdrawn by the complainant 


24^. In an interview with Press representatives at Lahore, Mr. Bubhas Chandra 
Bose expressed his views on the future of Bengal Ministry. 

A oommunique issued by the Blaharaja of Bikaner, as President of special 
^minittee of the Chamber of Priooes appointed to deal with the reorganisation 
described the work of the Committee, in session in Bombay. ^ 

Sir Ghimanlal Betalvad, the President of the National Liberal Federation of 
Indi^ m the oourse of talk on the Liberal party of India, declared the return of 
the Indian National Congress to oonstitntionalism marked tiie triumoh of the 
principles of Liberalism.’^ ^ 


Cbandra Bose, addressing a pnblic meeting at Jallander. deolarod 
^at if Federal constitution was forced upon India, a Satyagraha wonld be 
inevitable. 

An iMrease in tbe onttnrn and higher prioea for tea are rerealad in the report 
of tho Director of Agricnitara In AMaoifOn tea enltora in the province tor^tte 
year 1837. 

— Hia ^oelleney, Dird Brabonme, Ohanodlor of tiu Cahratta Uaivanlto paid ao 

4 ■ ■ 
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yriiafrfcit Gandbi wrote On artiole In the Harijan, on the persecution of the 
Jaws in OjBfmaDy and adTiseid them to choose the path of non*Yiolence to ¥in<fioate 
their position on earth. 

In the Central Assembly, after a debate lasting six saooessive sittings, the Honse 
agreed to the Finance Minister's motion that the Iooome«Tax Bill as it had emer- 
^ from the select committee be taken into consideration. 

The Central Provinces Government decided to intervene In the affairs of the 
Nagpur Municipality which were reported in chaotic condition following dispute 
between the present office-bearers and the Congress Party. 

27^ The death occurred in Delhi at the age of 65 ^ears of Maulana Shaukat Ali. 
eminent Moslem leader. Representatives of the various parties and sections of 
poUtioal opinion in India joined in paying tributes to the niustrious deoeased. 

Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in a speech at Qujarkhan ( Punjab) described the 
Congress as the non-official parliament of the country. 

28tb. A vigorous spoeoh in support of unity between bigger and smaller States was 
made by the Jam Sahib of Navanagar, the Chanoellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
when opening an informal oonferenoe of Rulers and their Ministers in Bombay. 

In a Government Communique were described the efforts of the Premier and 
other Ministers of Assam to bring about an amioablo settlement between Hindus 
and Moslems. 

Mrs. Barojini Naidu, replying to addresses presented to her by the Cuttack 
Municipality said, "No community in India, whatever Its numerical strength, its 
wealth and its power can achieve national independence by itself.’' 

Maulana Bhaukat Ali was buried on the eastern side of Jumma Mi^ld, the 
famous mosque at Delhi, before a large and representative gathering which 
included his colleagues in the Central Legislature. 

His Excellency Lord Brabourne, Governor of Bengal, held his first investiture 
Durbar at Government House, Calcutta. 

29tk. His Excellency the Viceroy discussed the problems of agricultural marketing 
in opening a conference of Ministers from British India and from the Indian 
SUtes. 

Various matters connected with the welfare of women were discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Ail Bengal Women’s Union, held in Calcutta. Her fligh- 
'ness the Maharani Buoharu Devi of Mayurbhanj presided. 

When the informal oonferenoe of Princes and their Ministers resumed its sitting 
in J^mbay there was a general discussion of the scheme for the reorganization 
61 the Chamber, of Princes. 

At a conference with party leaders, at New Delhi, the Finance Member, Sir 
James Origg, it was understood, made it clear that any agreement that the confe- 
rence might arrive at regarding ^'disoriminatory’* provisions in the Income* Tax 
. Bill could only be put in effect with the consent of the Governor-General. 

Replying to an addsress of welcome presented by the Ravenshaw Oollege 
students’ Union, Mrs. fi^ojini Naidu aisapproved of organizations of students 
on communal lines. 

SOlh. Speaking at St. Andrews’ Day Dinner in Calcutta, Major General G, M. 
Lindsay expressed the opinion that the Auxiliary Forces would, lu a future war, 
be asked to take a far greater part in the defence of Calcutta. 

The Central Assembly, having agreed to postpone oonsideration of the clauses 
in dispute, proceeded with the discussloa of the Income-Tax Bill and altered 
two olau868. , . 

The States Conference at Bombay agreed on ratio's for the represeniitloii of 
the various groups of States on the Standing Committee pf the Chamber of PrinoeB, 

The oontributionB of Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose to Sdenoe were xeoilMl at a 
patmorial meeting to the Scientist, held at the Bose iostHute In Calcutta. 
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GHBONIOI^ or BTENTS 

DECXM9iil^l938 

Chief Evenli— Income Tex Bill Debate ooottoiied in the^ntral 
Aseembly— All India Landholders^ Conference at Daibhanga— Reforms 
Controversy in the Rajkot State— Viceroy^s imt>prtant atatement on 
Federation at the Associated Commerce Chamber in Caloutta-^HoIding 
of AU India Conferences— Muslim League at Patna, Hindu Mahasabha 
at Nagpur and Liberal Federation at Bombay. 

Itt In the Assam Assembly, the motion expressing no-oonfldenoe in the Bardoloi 
Ministry, which was tabled immediately after the Oabinet's formation, was not pre- 
ssed when the winter session opened. 

A joint session of the U.P. Legislatnro met to discuss the doadlobk over the 
Stamp and the Coart Fees Bills. 

The informal conference of Princes and their Ministers at Bombay oonolnded. 

2nd, The Federal Court, in its first ease of importance, held that the Central Pro- 
vinoes Act to buy a sales tax on petrol is not ultra vires of the Central Provinces 
Legislature. 

The Central Assembly passed the motion censuring the Government for associa- 
ting themselves with a memorial to an officer and 22 men of the 75th. Gordon 
Highlanders. 

A joint session of the U. P. Legislature passed the Stamp Bill. 

The present session of the Punjab Assembly came to an abrupt end following 
the failure of the Premier to get the chair to agree to a * non-stop* sitting. 

3rd. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan *^If the Congress feels that it has the 

power to offer effective interference it will be bound to do so when the oall 
comes.** 

The death occurred in Calcutta of Sir Brojendra Nath Seal, the eminent Bengali 
philosopher. 

The joint session of the U. P. Legislature discussed the Court Fees Bill. 

A Bill to amend the Sylhet Tenancy Act was, after being opposed by the 

Government, negatived by the Assam Assembly, opposition not claiming a division. 

4th. Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, President of the Bengal Hindu Sabha, in a statement 
said that it w^ to India’s interest to remain within a free and federated British 
India. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. Congress President, discussed at Karachi with the 
Sindh Premier matters relating to the provincial Ministry. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, Bengal addressed the Indian Seamen’s 
Union, Kidderpore, when he opened a night s^ool for the illiterate members 
of the Union. 

$th. In the Central Assembly a statement that Ottawa . agreement would not be 
oontiuned beyond the end of the next Budget Sessiosr was made by an-official 
spokesman. 

The Congress Coalition Ministry in Assam scored a narrow victory in the 
Assembly when the Opposition demanded a division refusing permission to 
a Government supporter to withdraw a resolution. 

In the Central Assembly good progress was made when several clauses of the 
Income-Tax Bill Bill were passed. 

The Assam Assembly accepted a resolution recommending to the (Jovemment 
the release of political prisoners. 

«th. lie agnement reoehrt tt a Conferenoa of Central AsaemUy party liNidarB on 
oartain UMndments to the Incoine*Ias Bill was oominanicatra to the Qpyernor* 
Omtrat for neoeasary aanotion. 
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FUlowiiig the igreement riKrtied between the Moslem Leagae, the Oongress 
Perty end the Government in connexion with the Inoome-Iax Bill, two members 
of the Snropean gronp trtled six amendments to three vital olauses 
of tbe Bill. 

In the Oentral Asiembly Ifr. 8. Satyamnrthi asked a question regarding the 
floanoial effeot on India of t^e oonoessions to the British Army* 

7tb. The Aga Khan in a Press interview at Blaraohi, stated that he would do his 
best for bringing about the communal unity. 

Tbe Government of Bengal issued a note oorreotiog certain reports in the press 
on the labour unrest in jute mills area Calcutta. 

Hie Oentral Assembly passed a large number of olauses of the Inoome- 
ItaBiU. 

A remark b^f the President of the Oentral Assembly that th) House *4s becom* 
ing like a basar*' evoked protests from the Congress Benches. 

Mb. The Central Assembly took up clause 4 of tbe Inoome-Tax Bill and reiected 
the Congress Nationalist amendment relating to the basis of taxation of 
foreign inoome. 

In the Central Assembly a number of questions relating to India's cotton 
trade was asked by Mr. T. 8. A. Chettiar, Hr. 6. Batyamnrthi and Prof. 
II. 0. Ranga. 

The Commerce Member in the Central Assembly replied to questions regarding 
the shipping rate war in pilgrim traffic. 

The Assam Cabinet defeated a no-oonfidenoe motion moved against them 
by four votes. 

The Viswabharati Exhibition of Arts and Crafts was opened in Oaloutta by 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

M. The Central Assembly passed the clause 4 of the Income-Tax Bill. 

The monopoly of martial spirit and aptitude claimed for the Punjab by Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, was challenged oy the Liberal Leader Sir Chimanlal 
8etalvad. 

Presiding at the prize giving of the 6t. Xavier’s College. Oaloutta, Lord 
Brabourne said that the true purpose of education was to constantly translate 
experienoe into wisdom. 

The Assam Cabinet won another victory over the Opposition, re : remission of 
land revenue granted for 1938-89. 

The Suler of Bajkot State announced a number of important reforms^the 
Legislature to retain its fully elective character. 

In the Central Assembly, the true purpose of the additional import duty on salt 
was explained by the Finance Member. 

lOtk. The Central Assembly concluded the discussion on the Income-Tax Bill. 

The Aga Khan believes that the prospects of Federation ‘^are fairer than ever,” 
but he thinks that the general opinion among the Prinoes is not in favour 
of Federation. 

The advice which Mahatma Gandhi gave to Travanoore State Congress depu- 
tation whidi saw him in November last, was the subject of a statement to the 
Press by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Landlords from all over Inffia met in Conference at Darbhanga and decided to 
form an All-India Landholders* Federation. 

The Congress President, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose Issued a statement on the 
Jute Ordinance and the strike situation in certain jute mills in Bengal. 

Mr. Bbulabhai Desai. Leader of the Opposition in the Geuitral Awmbly 
supporting the motion that the lncome*Tax Bill, as amended be passed, pidd a 
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tribota to tho oontribntlon of Sir James Origg and tha mambars of tha Batopaan 
^np towaids bringing about the agraenunt on oiaaao d of tha siU. 

11th. At Wardha among tha subjaots disoosaed by tha Oongraaa WorUng Ooaunittea 
were the Indian States and the Bihari-Bengali oontrorarsy in Biw. 

Bardar Yallabhbhai Patel issued a statement on the soheme of oonstitntional 
reforms in Rsjkot State. 

Addressiog the Govooation of Lookaow Uoiversity, Paadit G. the U. P# 

Premier said that there was plenty of work for edaoated men In the ▼ulagea. 

The Maharaja Eumar Sir Vijaya of Vizlanagarm, spewing at the L^dholders* 
Conference at Darbhanga, referrea to the need for goodwill and cooperation among 
zemindars and tenants. 

His Ezoellency Sir Franois Wylie made his first pnbllo speech at Nagpor ainoe 
his assumption as Oovsrnor of the Central Provinces when he addressed the 
Nagpur University convocation. 

12th. Reference to the Viceroy’s sympathy for the riot and Hi^s Bzodlenov’s 
efforts to improve the country side was made by the Maharajadhinja Hahadnr 
of Darbhangat proposing the toast of liord and Lady Linlithgow at a dinner given 
in honour of their Ezoellenoies’ visit to Darbhanga. 

The Central Assembly passed the third reading of the Inoome-Taz Bill and the 
Wheat Bill, and the House was theu adjourned sine die. 

13th. His Excellency the Vioeroy arrived in Calcutta. 

The European Group in the Assam Legislature issued a manifesto setting forth 
the main aims of the Group. 

Mahatma Gandhi drafted a resolution at Wardha, defining the policy of the 
Congress towards the Indian States. 

Replying to an address of welcome in Khurdah, the Orissa Premier referred 
to the unrest in some of the Orissa States. 

14kh, The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution relating to the attitnde 
of the Congress to lodiau States— welcoming the awakening of the people of the 
Indian States in many parts of the country. 

Nine politioal prisoners were released from the Gauhati jail in pursuance of the 
Assam Government’s decision. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah deolined the Invitation of the Defence Secretary to serve 
on the Indian Sandhurst Committee. 

Sir Patrick Cadell, Dewan of Rajkot, issued a Press Note in reply to Sirdar 
Yallabhbhai Patel’s statement of reforms in Rajkot State. 

15th. The Cbngress Working Committee passed a resolution declaring the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Moslem League as communal organisations. 

His Ezoelleuoy Sir Henry Hsig at the Jubilee dinner of the Upper lodiau 
Chamber of Commerce in Gawopore, pointed out the need for iodostrial peace and 
the way to tbat^peaoe. 

The Bengal Land Revenue Commission issued a qneatiounaire. The Oommiaalon 
will tour several other provinces with a view to comparing the level of rents and 
the oonditioD of ryots there, with those of Bengal. 

15th. A communique by the Government of India stated that the Government bad 
no intention of allowing a lowering of the present Exchange Value of the rupee. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, the eminent author, iu an interview in Bombay stated 
that he could not agree that the policy of non-violenoe was a panaoea for the 
world’s present troubles. 

The Congress Working Committee discussed the Hiudu*Moelem question bat did 
not oome to any definite conolusions. 
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Li pwionBiiig the oeremony of laying the ftrandatton atone of the Agrionltnral 
Inetitnte at Daoba. the Bangw Premier referred to the Minietrv’e aoheae for im- 
proTiog igrioaltara in the province. 

Bpeeking it the Htdras District Politfoil Conference, lire. Sarojini Naida referred 
to Federation and the cornmnnal qnestion. 

17lli. Mahatma Oandhi In an article In the Harijan replied to criticisms levelled 
against his appeal to Jews in Germany to practise the oreed of violence. 

A tenative programme of work for the Assam Ministr]^ was prepared by the 
Congress President and the parliamentary snb-oommittee. 

Under the caption ‘Red tape”, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, ‘If the 
Ministers are to cope with their new responsibility, they mast discover the art of 
burning red tape”. 

IMi. His Excellency Sir Roger Lnmtey, Governor of Bombay, stressed the value of 
of the work cf the Historical Records Commission at the opening of the session 
of the Commission at Poona. 

Nawabsada Liaqat AH Khan, Secretary of the All India Moslem Leagne, speaking 
at Nagpnr stated that Moslems desired an honourable settlement with the Congress 
bnt no agreement could be arrived at so long as the Congress was not prepared 
to recognise the League as the only representative organization of Indian Moslems. 

IPth. An important statement on the prospects of Federation was made by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in opening the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in Calcutta. 

Sir Mohamed Zafrulla Hhan and Mr. A. J. Raisman are to snoosed Sir N. N. 
Sircar and Sir James Origg as the Law Member and the Finance Member to the 
Government of India, respectively. Dewan Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswami Hudaliar 
will succeed Sir Mohameu Zafruilah Khan as Commerce Member. 

2 O 1 I 1 U Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Federation of Employers in 
Calcutta, Sir Edward Benthal stated that the employers were determined that 
labour should have a fair deal. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement on the Viceroy's appeal to give the Federal 
scheme a trial. In this connexion he criticized the working of provincial auto- 
nomy in the Congress provinces. 

An sppeal to the Viceroy to remove the ‘ugly features” of Federation was made 
by Mr. Batyamurthi at a speech in Bombay. 

21st. Unequivocal support for the Federal plan was voiced by Sir Edward Benthall, 
President, speaking at a meeting of the Council of the European Association in 
Caloutta. 

The Congress President, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, In a statement on the 
Viceroy’s speech in Oalotitta said that His Excellency’s speech did not oall for a 
change in the Congress attitude towards Federation. 

An appeal for a better understanding between landlords and tenants was made 
.by the Bengal Minister for Revenne In opening an exhibition at Port Canning. 

The possibility of Congress forwarding a positive demand for Puma Swaraj and 
making use of aanotions if the British Government persisted with the F^eral 
Plan was indiosted by Hr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

22nd. The Central Advisory Board of Eduoation, appointed to oonsider . the 
Wnrdba Ednoation aobeme published a report with the following observations. 
*A11 orltioisms direotly or Indlireotly implying that child labour is to be exploited 
for eoonomio purposes, so that the schools can be wholly or even partially self- 
supporting is irrelevant. Critics, therefore, who believe that the spools will be 
industrial or vocational In the narrow sense and that the system is intended to 
force young children Into prescribed vocations have not apprepiated the real 
signifioanee of toe '^ardha Bweme.” 


Ml. *38 1 OMfiONtCLfi or feViDils si 

2SflA Mr. Sitjttiiarthi reftitei Mr. Jiaaih’a atiteiiiaat' to tho efbot tbot ororltt- 
oiil aatoQomy was not faootioaiog oo demooratio lloea ia 'tho Oongreaa adminia- 
tered prorinoea. 

24 ili. Mahatoia Gaodhi writing in the Harijan on Diatriot Boarda, awMt^ reforms 
io Mnnicipal bodies with a view to their forming themselves into brigades for 
national service. 

Mr. Jinnah, the President-elect of the Moslem I^agne session, was aooordod a 
great reception on his arrival at Patna. 

The Secondary Education Oommittee of Orissa recommended the provlnoia- 
lisation of a large number of aided schools in the province. 

25th. The Sindh Premier had several interviews with the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Sindh Assembly with a view to arriving at a compromise over the 
ministerial tangle in the province. 

The Forest Committee in Bengal issued a questionnaire on forest preservation 
in the province. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan at Lahore emphasized the need for military training 
of Indians. 

26th. Rajkot trouble ended— The Durbar agreed to the grant of responsible Govern- 
ment. The compromise was arrived at after a heart to heart talk between 
Sardar Patel and the Thakore lasting for several hours. 

The 26th. session of the All India Moslem League session commenced. 
Mr. 8. A. Aziz, chairman of the Reception Committee delivered his address 
followed by the President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah who attacked Mahatma Oandfai 
for giving to Congress what he termed a Hindu outlook and Hindu ideals. 

27ih. A resolution favouring the launching of civil disobedience in BihsTi the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces was passed at the open session 
of the All India Moslem League at Patna. 

The Satyagraha movement by the State Congress Parties in Rajkot and 
Hyderabad suspended. 

Presiding over the Depressed Classes Conference at Erode, Mr. M. 0. Raja 
paid a tribute to the British Government, saying that the Congress Ministries 
were only oontinuing the good work done by the British. 

26lk. The All Iqdia Moslem League passed a resolution oritioizing British 

policy^ in Palestine. A resolution on the agitation in Indian States was also 


The thirteenth session of the All India Women’s Conference is meeting in 
Delhi. 

Announcements with regard to responsible Government were in two 
States, Benares and Ramdoorg. 


Mr. 8. Satyamurthi, presiding over the second session of the All India 
Local Self-Government Conference in Calcutta, urged the abolition of useless 
bodies and praised the time honoured institution of village panohayats. 


Hr. Y. D. Bavankar, President-Elect of thd 90th Annnal Hindu Maha- 
aabha, arrived at Nippur. Mr. M. tQ. Ohitnavis, Cbairman of the Reoention 
Committee, said, feel that the Caress has no right to Sm? on 

behalf of the Hindus aud bargain our rights to a third party without 

consulting us. Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, in the oourse of his presidentiid address 
said, ‘^We Hindus made the Congress what it is today, but It has suddanly 
agsmt m who rslaed it to a ^tion of power over some seven 
Provinces m India.’* He predicted, Hindus will fight singl^haiided and yriai 
the country's freedom. 


2Mu In Bombay, Sardar Yallabhbhat Patel speaking 
» reapoQsible Government in the States, said, *lf l^ra i 
tfaamaehrsa the problem in eaoh State will be easily and 


the agitation lor 
people are left to 
mfwy aeUted," 
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An nnti-wir molntion mored by Mrs. Y. L. Pandit was nnanimoiisly 
•dofitad by the All-India Women’s Oonferenoo at Delhi. 

Mr. Jinnah attacked the Congress Party and referred to the arrests of 
people In Madras in oonneiion with the Anti-Hindi agitation and the 
firing In Bombay o?er the Trades Dlspates Act. 


30fib. The Hindu Mahasabha at its open session at Nagpur passed a resolution 
aooepting Federation as being in the interest of the solidarity of the 

Hindu community. 

Mr. P. N. Bapru stressed on the wisdom of choosing Dominion Status 
as the goal of India at the annual conference of the Indian Liberal Federation 
In Bombay. 

An appeal for communal unity, particularly in Bengal, waa made by Mr. 8. 
Satyamurthi in an address in Calcutta on ‘State and Reli^on.” 

Sir Henry Oidney, on his return from England said in a speech at Bombay, 
that the time was not far off when the leaders of all communities in India would 
coalesce. 

The All India Local Self-Oorernment Conference adopted resolutions favouring 
joint electorates in Municipal administration, and making voting at local bodies 
election compulsory. 

‘Understand politics and do not be blindly led by a few intelligent leaders”, 
said Pandit Nehru addressing 50,000 kisans at a political conference in the United 
Provinces. 


31st Several speakers at the National Liberal Federation criticised the Congress 
lueoutivo for its interference in the administration of Ministries iu the Provinces. 

A committee to devise means for the formulation of a scheme for imparting 
fiiiiitary training to Eshatriyas was formed at the Conference of the All-India 
Ehatriya MahasAha fu Calcutta. 

The United Provinces Political Conference passed a resolution expressing the 
. view that provincial autonomy was too restricted for effective progress and 
rejecting the Federal scheme. 

A request for greater facilities for Indians in the country’s defence forces was 
made at the National Liberal Federation. 



iNdIa In home policy 

INTRODUCTION 

Hie evente and developments in India and ontside during the time, 
the last six months of 1938. that form the subject matter of this study. 

represent a time of disappointment and disillu^nment. 
•* . of the “retreat” of democracy as people (teaerally 
nriUMiaamMk understand it to be. Both inside and outside the 
country, these events ^ and developments have made 
men and women cynics, losing faith in principles and policies for 
which they have suffered and sacrificed. The banning of the period 
marked the end of a year of Congress “rule’ in the majority ef the 
provinces of India. Within the limits of the constitutional arrange- 
ments by the Government of India Act of 1936, all the Ministriesi 
Congress or non-Congress, have been trying to bring some measure of 
relief to the masses, to heal up certain of the wounds that centuries 
of nA gl nrtt, of exploitation, have inflicted on the body politic. Sent*, 
revenue and debts have bMn scaled down ; the rights of the cultivator 
lo the fruits of his labour have been recognised ; his ownership of t|m 
soil is all but recognised ; and he and the labourer in fields and 
fpAtAriAa occupy tiic Centre of the stage in the evolving life of Indian 
to*day. A breath of fresh sir has been wafted into “the authoritarian 
atmosphere of India” ; new hopes have risen in hearts overla^i wiUi 
frustrations of centuries ; new visions of better life float before the 
people’s ^es. This mood of hopes and doubts was described by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after the fateful decision of the Indian 
National Congress allowing Ministries to function in its name and 
on its behalf 

**601 the nsponsibility is ouia in the eym of the people ; and if we cannot 
diieharge these to their satisfaction, if hopes are nofalnlled and visions unrealised, 
the burden of disillusion will also be ours. We have to keep the right perspective 
always before ns, the object for which the Oongress stands, the independenoe of 
In^ and the ending of the poverty of tiie peopla We have at the same time to 
labour for smaller ends which bring some immediate relief to the masses. We 
have to act simnltaneonslj on this double front.” 

The disappointment and disillusionment that have overtaken many 
of ns in India are to be traced to die feeling that in accepting the 
Ministries and in aiding the administrative machinwy 
^ leaders of the Congress, its guides and philosophers. 
TisBTarifi- — * ‘ sppear to be neglecting the olqective for which 
snccesrive generations have been striving— die indepen- 
deuoe of India. Small reforms are enemies of the grMt re*f<wm and 
re-censtraedon of human life. In India we are witnessiag aa example 
of dds debacle* say the cridos in^e the Congress. The masses amiear 
tp be dissatiafied ; strikes and Kitan movements are uomMakaUe 
efiOMtees of dds dibsadrfiction ; leaders may have hdped to give 

6 
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ox^anised expression to this, but the seed-plots must have been ready 
everywhere, in every province. The classes also appear to be dissatisfied. 
They have been called upon to make material sacrifices without which 
relief could not be broue:ht’ to the masses ; for Swaraj they were and 
are pc6pai%d to xiSake sacrifices, to make the supreme sacrifice. But that 
Swaruj is iiofr^istble on the horizon.'^ So " they think" and sir they feel 
and they are dissatisfied. .Tjiey ^load their dissatisfaction on the head 
of Ihe leadership of the country. They think and feel that they are 
entitled to a. relaxation of the discipline now that the fight with, British 
Imj^nalism has resulted in the occupation of certain of the strategic 
positions hitherto under its cpotroi and in its possession. These appear 
to be. the psychological factors influencing the growth of that impatience 
that is directing, excited attacks on the Ministries in all the prOViOces 
o£..,l]^a» on the leadership of the National Organisation. This 
impatience shows that the majority of the people have not yet been 
trained into those habits of constructive thinking and activity that can 
build a new .national life on foundations broad-based on the self-respect 
and self-knowledge of the widest commonalty of the realm. To an 
observ^ of the Indian scene these marks and notes of immaturity 
appear as pangs of the birth that must seek and find its fulfilment in 
a new sense of responsibility for everything that happens in India, for 
which we cannot much longer hold the exbirnal authority responsible 
I>efoM God and men. 

«This dissatisfaction amongst the classes had one out-burst on the 
pcKbasion of the Ministerial changes made in the Central Provinces and 
c p A Berar. It is a peculiar story which exposed all the 

forces of disunity in the country, individual and sec- 
tional, personal and regional The Premier- of the 
' Province, Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare, resigned on 
the 20th; July, 1938 along^ with two of his colleagues be. called* upon 
the three others to resign in pursuance of the parliamentary • cojnventiop 
4fiat the resignation of the Premier required the resignation of the 
whole Ministry. These three gentlemen refused to resign, .specially in 
pi the fact that the Working Committee of the All India Con- 
.Ipr^M.^ommittee, the supreme Executive of the ^ganisation, ^was. due 
to meet in t^iree or fouir days’ tim-, on the 23rd. July. The Go^erilbr 
of the provihces called upon ithese three Ministers to nesign and on 
tlieir refusing to do so pending advice and instruction from the ParlU- 
Maeotary 6tib*Coiiimittee of the Congress Working Committee, they * 
were dismissed and a new Ministry was formed widk Dr. Khare as 
Premier. This was the Ministerial crisis that kfUrtM India in the last 
Wd^k 3i936| ‘and precipitated a controversy that was marked by 

bitterness and a spiribbf mutual fecriminatioii untisul in recent histofy. 
QiSMsttons of parliamentary and ijcobstitutional ^ gfoprinty wniintr^iwhnd 
that 'touched and pointed towards far-reaching priuc^lea 6| 

Government swd to be put into jeopardy bjr the 
the Working Committee of the Congress to zWp ' 
cicisis. 

Duri^ the controversy that followed» pointoA 
to tte view that the orisfe was due to the iwgmipidSinliiy^ 
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and BentimentSi the intereeta and ambitions* of the two areas 
in the province that were divided by differenoea 
in the lanfsuage spoken in them— the Mahratta-speaking 
the Hindi-speaking areas of the province. The majority 

of the members of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Assembly belonged to and represented the Hindi-speaking area known as 
the Mabakoshal province in the Congress geography. Owing to differences 
between the leaders of this group, each one trying to be Premier, thfft 
high position went to Dr. Khare who had been upholding the Congress 
cause in the Congress province of Nagpur. It was also said that latterly 
the Mohakoshal leaders had made up their differences* and wanted to 
wrest the position from Dr, Khare. Personal and group considerations 
hav^* played their part in politics, and there is nothing: strange if they 
did so in creating difficulties in the Central Provinces and Berar Ministry. 
One can imagine the ex-Piomier of the province being driven to 
desperation by the constant pressure of his colleagues who were with- 
holding team-work. Dr. Kbare’a statement went to show that almost 
from the very beginning the Ministry had been divided ; that before a year 
was out four of the Ministers had placed their resignations in the hands 
of the Premier, and could only be persuaded to withdraw them at the 
request of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee ; that the Paiichmarhi 
Compromise in May, 1938, was forced on the Ministers by the attitude 
of the Assembly Congress Party, the majority of whom threatened that^ ^ 
either the Ministers must make up their differences or they roust bq" 
prepared, all of them, to step down from these high positions. Ch^rgdl 
of nepotism and jobbery had been brought against individual miui3tm|; 
in the Press, and the Premier was charged with being too docile in the 
hands of the permanent services. The blunder of Mr. Shareef, Minister* 
in charge of Law, in releasing a Muslim prisoner, a former inspector 
of schools charg d with the hineous offence of insult to the chastity of 
a woman, without consulting other members of the Cabinet, reveal^ a 
certain state of discordance in the Ministry, palling down the prestige 
of the Congress. This was the back-ground of the crisis that overtook 
the province. 


The condemnation of the C. P. and Berar Premier by the Working 
ChargM against Committee on July 26, which was ratified at the fail 

Dr. Kbara session of the All-India Congress Committee in 

September following, did not take into consideratioci these persoQul 
and regional factors. The re^^olution of the Working Committee h 
quoted below i— ^ 

^ *4fksr having heard, the Parliamentary Sab-Oommittee and given anxions oon- 
•ideniion to the oiroumstanoes that have happened since rho i^reemeut arrived at 

in Panchmarhi between the Ministers and after having hadT several interviews 

with Dr. Share, the Working Committee have relnotantly come to the eonelusion 
Mi a W by a saties of acts eommitted by Dr. Khare calroinating in his resignaticn 
hit charge and demanding resignation of his colleagues of their charges. Dr. 

He was also guilty of iadMj^oe 

in Wt he lo spite of warning against any precipitate action.’^ 

- resigiiatfaD was the first direct cause of the exercise for the firsf time 

iim ^ i^pUoce of office by the Congress by a Governor of bis special powers 

colleagues were dismissed Dr. Khare was farther 

io^setpliae in acpepiing the intltation of the Governor to form a new 
contrary tp practice, of which ha was aware, in abtually forming 
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« amir ICinlttn md teUng the oath of allwiMoe without rafenaoi to tho 
mntuij Snb>Cbminittee and the Workiog Cnminittee, apeeiallj when he knew that 
the naetinga of theae bodiea were imminent.” 

]h the letter nddresaed to the Oovernor aubmitliDK hie eecioiid 
reeigontioD as Premier, Dr. Khare admitted that he had oome to r^ise 
u tv. VL I submitting his first resigoatiou, and in formmg a 

intod ime*** Cabinet he had “acted hastily and committed an 

woAiiig cxTor of judgment.” The admission conld have but 
one meaning and that was that the Parliamentary Sob- 
Committee and the Working Committee had the final say in tbe matter 
of constituting or re-constituting Ministries in the provinces that would 
work in its name and on its behalf. Dr. Ehare’s statemant of July 25 
conceded and accepted the validity of this claim. ‘T also wish to make 
it clear that if the Congress High Command is prepared to decide that 
tiie whole of the first Congress Cabinet Ministers should go, and Aat 
new Concwess m.l a.*s should be selected to form a new Cabinet 
I will be wuling to accept that proposition”. No explanation except a 
momentary fit of exasperation can explain the decision of Dr. Ehare to 
precipitate matters in the way he did. And a sentence in a letter of 
Manlana Abul Ealam Azad dated July 14, must have first suggested to 
Dr. Ehare that he could make or unmake the Ministry — “And in case 
of tiieir default, they (Dr. Share’s colleagaes) will be responsible for it 
and your position as a Prime Minister will be strengthened, if you do 
not widb to work with them, and take others in their jiaee, (The italics 
are onn). The italicised words, as we said before, suggested to Dr. Ehare 
tiie line of approach to removing the difficulties in his way created by a 
number of his colleagues in the Cabinet. He must have been furtiier 
strengthened in his impression by the “Instrument of Instructions” 
fssuea foT'ibef" guidance of Contpress Ministries and in an indirect 
manner of tbe Governors of provinces, by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as 
Chairman of the Parliamentaiy Board on July 30, 1937, soon after 
' Goiwress Ministers assumed office : 

”ln flew of the oolleotWe rwpoosibility of tbe Cabinet, and in view of the 
MMSent poaitioa of the Congreae Party which is naturally not very strong, the 
Uovernora shonld be requested to deal with tbe Prime Ministers. The praetioa of 
dm Oovemora calling individual Ministers should not be started or must be dis- 
oonnged. On special occasions individual Ministers may be called with the 
qosHBUt of Uw Prime Ministers.” 

liese most have been tbe suggestions, direct and indireot, that 
. . , influenced Dr. Ehare to make tiie fateful detflsion 

made, a knowledge and appreciation of whidi 
^ were necessary for nnaerstandiog the afihir tiiat 

has been the cause of so mntm oontrovenv and 
Uttemess in Indian politics. 

The Working Committee of the Congress passed jud^ent on the 
Governor of the province, in the following terms , 
The Working Committee haa also oome to the eondosioa that flu mOvesnoc 
the Central Provineea has ehown by the ugly baste with wUdi he toiaea. d|ht hiie ? 
day and forced the crisis that haa overtaken the wovince, that be vai>ii. eBgK lo,/^ 
wauen and discredit the Congress in so far as it lay in him to do n.** 

There is no manner of doubt (hat the Govesooc ww 
coned in acting on (he advice of (he Pretnin, Bi. Shttei w 
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« HKt be laid to have followed the Congpreas "loatniment of Initruto 
tions" quoted above. But what waa oonatitutionally oorreot mieht not be 
politically prudent. The Governor waa not well*adviaed in accenting ao 
haatily the advice of his Premier ; he ahpnld have oonnaelled patience to 
Br. Ehare, apeoially when he knew that the Working Committee, the 
enpreme Ezeontive of the Congreae, wonld be meeting in hia neighbour- 
h(m, and wonld take oogniaance of the mattera that divided the 
Muiftry. Failure to obaerve this reticence laid hia action open to 
miaunderatanding and made it liable to the condemnation put on it by 
the Working Committee. 


The peitional oonaiderationa and grievanoea apart, the way in which, 
the methoda by which, the Working Committee of the Congreaa impoaed 
ita deoiaion on D‘. Ehare and hia oolleaguea oame in 
for the wideat oriticiam ftom the Preaa and the public 
Derided of India. Theee waya and methoda have been oritioiaed 
and condemned aa waya that lead to diotatorahip, 
methoda that conaolidate the powera of antooi'aoy and oligarchy. And 
the_ speeches and writings of members of the Working Committee, and 
of its guide and philosopher, Mahatma Gandhi, has deepened the 
conviction that the Congress has been trying to establish the dictator- 
ship of a party, though the party may be the most oiganised represen- 
tative of Indian feelings, the most powerful instrument for the advancement 
of Indian interests, for the defence of Indian aelf-respeot. Dr. Pattabhi . 
Sitaramayya, a member of the Working Committee, in course of hia 
speech moving the resolution on the Elhare aftair at the mafftigg of the 
All India Congress Committee held at Delhi in September compared the 
hierarchy of die Congress to that of the British bureaucracy in India • 
referring to the Congress organisation he said : *We have elected this 
atrocture in the same manner in which the British adm^istamtion is 
being run. We have our own Secretary of State, our own Govemor- 
Genenl, Governors and officials down to the village patusoH** And 
oridoising those who talked of democratic priooipiea being involved in 
the solution of the C. P. and Berar Ministerial problem, Div Pattabhi 
showed an impatience of the oheoka and balanoea that are a part of 
demooratio Government : 

“H Umn is any person who imaginM that our strnetnrs should be subordiaatsif 
to tna flimsy Dotioos ox democracy and partiameotary coofeDtions. let DeraoD 
lemmlm that we «e in a stage of transiUon. Those goody goody notirae^ 
mstitationri propriety are not applioable to the Oongrsss in tto pnssnt send? 
tions pcavailing in the country wnm 

AU^a Ga^hi Im been aa Moompromising both in his eritidam 


o^Dr. Ehare, of the^ Governor of C. P. and Berar, and of the 

* in article in ‘Barijar 


"Tnsfcrowiwct 


Ihs Bri- 


ef the Woriring Committee. In an 

he ^ ezplainM the reasons for whi^ 1^. Ehare linm 
condeinned by the Working Comndt too —hia indiadpUne 

w of Ministry three d 

four da;^ before hia action would come to it for 

on a matter that touched the hoaow 
^ ohaigad the Goveruffir with breddag 
|be epirit ot the tadt tonpaet batweea the British Gorenna^ aaS 
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titUi Oottgrew”— ^the “gentleman’s agreement in which both are expected 
to play t^ game.” The logic of this line of thonght has been 
worldng out in the conduct of both the parties to the unwritten 
agreement ; they agree to refuse to exploit the difficulties of eadi other. 
It explains many of the developments in Indian politics which appear 
to people as switching the fighting organisation to ways of peace. 

Mahatma Gandhi has been no less ^emphatic in repudiating toe 
charges, that the Working Committee has been shaping 
am— itself after the pattern of the Fascist Grand Council. 

He asserted that the Working Committee is not likely 
to develop like this as it is anchored in non«violence, 
though it may talk the language of war. The functions of the Congress 
in organising the forces and resources of the people are explained 
as foHows : 

"For internal growth and adminiatralion, it ia aa good a democratic organiaation 
as any to be founded in the world. But this democratic organiaation baa been 
brought into being to fight the greatest imperiaiiat power living. For thia external 
work, therefore, it baa to be iikened to an army. Aa each it eeaeca to be democratic, 
llie central authority poeaeaaea plenary powers enabling it to impose and enforce 
discipline on the various units working under it. Provincial _ organisations and 
Provincial Parliamentary Boards are subject to the central authority". 


Nonwciolence 
-The Safety 
valve 


Mahatma Gandhi’s elucidation of the question that was agitating the 
public mind for months since July, 1938, is true to the facts of life. 

The fear that this discipline may develop into authori* 
tarianism in society and State is genuinely and widely 
felt. Experience has told the world that the use of 
the language of democracy, of the democracy machi- 
nery of elections, voters, committees does not halt toe possibility of 
individual and group dictatorship. This may be so. But Gandhiji’s 
prescription of non-violence ofiFers a safety valve to the generation of 
any such tendency. No better has been offered. And the human mind 
must continue to wrestle with the problem of reconciling discipline with 
democracy.’ Because in human mind toe urge to discipline and to 
democracy, conscious and unconscious, is found existing almost side by 
side for the organisation of that complete personality that has been the 
quest of all human endeavours in individual, group and social life in its 
widest ramifications. 


A little further analysis may be made of the grievance about tota" 
litarian tendencies said to be developing in the leadership of the politi- 
^ cal movement in India. In the name of democracy in 

md in economic and political life, in the hope of establishifig 

.rituianiam ’ in these two spheres of social life, many restric- 

tions have, in recent history, been placed op toe 
freedom of the individual and of the group in Soviet Rassia, in 
Germany, in Italy. This development has led to the intensification of 
a feeling of despair of democracy. These restrictions and encroach* 
ments have by their violence made the human heart sick, and toe 
human mind sceptical of any human ingenuity being aMe to recpncfie 
toccipline with democracy ; they have generated a viplenos of roMniment 
against idl forms of disdpline. The plann^ of hnman Itoi tUinn^ 
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about which are such a feature of iQodern life is cotniog to be regardedi 
by an iuoreaeing number of u>cd and women as an abomioaiioo, and 
the primitive anarchy of human nature is stm|g{ling to assert itself. 
For building a new social life on newer foundations immense abrit^e* 
meats of liberty and almost wholesale suspension of eleipentary 
human rights, have b<>ea taking place all over the world that 
offend the deeper instincts of us aJi. For, it is not reasonable to. ex- 
pect that planning can be carried on consistently among free men, that 
is to say, among men who have their own plana for their own lives, 
or that planning in the full sense of the term is possible where 
disenssion is free, or that a social order can be numaged 
if those who compose it are not regimented. The experiences of the 
last two decades have taught the world more through its instincts than 
through any rationalised study of the whole thing that in a planned 
society no liberty is tolerable that would delay or binder the execution 
of the plans ; that any completely planned economy ends in the setting 
up of an authoritarian State. 

It is thoughts and fears like these that should be recognised as 
partly explaining the outburst of anger and resentment on the occasion 
of the C. P. and Berar Ministerial crisis. The same 
Opposition had manifested itself when Mr. Nariman was 
Impm^nn taken through the purgatory a year back, though it 
did not attain the all-India character as that which we 
have been discussing here. But Mahatma Gandhi has put the issues 
plainly and unambiguously before the Indian pnblic. The Congress is 
an instrument forged by the instinct of self-preservation and srif- 
defence on the part of the Indian people : it is an instrument of offence 
and defence in the fight for the freedom of the - country, for the 
captnre of political power, The imperialist Power against ^ which' it 
directs its attacks and from whose attacks it must protect itself is as 
highly organised an instrument of coercion as modern science and 
human ingenuity can make it. This machinery has been trying through 
the ndore than one-hundred and seventy-five years to mould Us into 
forms of humanity that would serve its purpose and add to^ its glory. 
In that process of the re-making of the moulds of our social life^ of 
the re-shaping of the Indian people, the inherited traditions that are the 
marks and notes of Indian civilisation, the symbols of India’s self-respect, 
have been flattened out, many of them twisted beyond recognition. 
Indian protest against this process has been ringing loud since the 
beginning of the century when Bengal registered it with heir life«» 
Uoqd. Since then it has been waxing stronger till today the whole .cl 
Lidip is in revolt against the attempt at the subversion of a 
oaltare. * This* has become possible, this has been nmde possible beMuse 
we bafve imposed on ourselves some - sort of a discipline tbat' 
wbuld so burden ns that, we can withstand the blows, and 
sibtpngjlben j^e nerves of tout* understanding to resist and iriand up to 
flm fretensibnB of the jgreat ipaperialist: Power, thg greatest in die 
umimm wdrid. Since the fonadatipn of;the Indian Nadonai 'C|oog«esa f dww 
piei^iteey stisvn fur a nadonal orgahisadon were first tokeii.*peaqd wbhdt 
woim wowijr and natorally be gathei^ the Averse ‘ unite 'of pur 
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oontliMntal coaotry bo that in tiie oiderins of oatote and In the 
fullDen of time it may provide the ladian people itiA an alternative 
Ooveroment. Die srowing intensity of the fight between In^n Nationa- 
lism and British Imperialism has been driving it home into oar 
conseiousnees that the nation mast put itself into more strennons 
discipline, mast consent to pat itself into ^ prolonged training in body 
and mind, mast accept the control and sacrifice of natural instincts so 
’‘that these may be sublimated into that strength of haman stwl that 
alone can wrest power from alien hands and through eternal vigilance 
me tntAin the self-interest and the self-respect of the nation. Mahatma 
Ghiodhi has been trying throagb these twenty years to carry the country 
along a particular line of discipline, of self-oiganisation that has enablw 
the nation to evolve a certain amount of strength, to reach certain of its 
minor objectives. For the attainment of Swaraj he expects and draires 
that the same process of discipline, more extended and more intensified, 
shoold continue. But doubts have raised their heads about the wisdom of 
'this discipline, question marks have been put against the possibility of 
thia discipline ever leading the nation to that free and independent life 
that is the mark and note of a self-respecting nation, self-assured as 
snob, and accepted by the free nations of the world as an equal 
amongs equals. 

The doubts and questionings that have been assailing the public 
mind of India in relation to the methods followed by the Indian 
National Congress in the pursait of its ideal of nation- 
al independence under the leadership of Mahatma 
Oandbi are part of those that have been oballenging 
all the world over all the accepted values of human 
conduct, individual and social. It has to be recoisniBed that modern 
life and its institutions are the products of the Illumination that burst 
forth in France. Through her connection with Britain, India was brought 
into intimate spiritual and physical contact with the forces that re-made 
Europe and America daring the last fifty years of the 18 th century. These 
years saw the birth of a new ideal— the organisation of the world on 
rational rather than on historical lines. Ekaboldened by the new easiness 
of life promised and effected by the progress of scientific knowledge and 
.its exploitation in the service of humanity, many thinkers thoui^t and 
briieved that it would be possible to construct a new society free from 
aU the defects to which the former miseries in the life of societies were 
due. The idea of the rational ordering of the wmrld filled tiie minds of 
18 th century British thinkers and French phUosophers. To the Ela- 
cyclopaedists tiie history of the past was the history of despotism, ol 
superstition, of the exploitation of the poor and the wmtk, of the frustra- 
tions of their lives. They believed and acted on &e belief that the powers 
of reason woold create a new wmrld of equid cpportunities ud a new 
social stability reared on tiie contentment of ttil, and i^dield W Jtoow- 
ledge spread amongst widest commonalty. This btiUf was tfr» w^ng 
poW«r of the great uffiieaval known to history as the FlOM^ 
mose influence has to ached the life of remote peoples, 

suppressed, opening befow 

of life. The question was no loi^ that M gsini^ tilB 
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heaven, bn( of buildine an earthly kingdom 'iriiere liberty, equality and 
fraternity would be springs of human conduct. In our own^ country 
&ia Bam Mohun ^y welcomed the French ^volution in this spirit ; 
he represented India welcoming the modern spirit and its achievements. 

The French Bcvolution did not realise all the hopes of the philoso* 
phers. The Napoleonic episode was an evidence of this failure and 
, disappointment. The great Consul and Emperor, brought 
“P 1“ tents, coming late into the revolution only 
understood the material and the interested sUe.t he had 
no faith in the moral wants which had given rise to it , 
to quote the judgment of Mignet on him. But unconsciously to himself 
he was the hammer of the Revolution that battered down many of the 
walls of separatism outside his country. To quote the same writer 
again, he gave, 

“Amidst ail the disastrous results of his system, a prodigious impulse to the 

conlineut ; his armies carried with them the ideas and customs of the more advanc* 

ed ciFilisatioo of France Napoleon effected for the material condition of States 

what the Revolution had done for the minds of men. The blockade completed the 
impulse of conquest ; it improved continental industry, enablinf^ it to take the place 

of that of Ecg;iarid Thus Napoleon, by agitating nations, contributed to their 

civilisation.*’ 

This is an almost unescapable development in human aiTairs, a 
revolution followed by autocracy. 

The 19th century saw also the birth of now ideals of social organi- 
sation. It was hoped, and a part of the hope has been realised, that 
_ science would enable people to produce goods so easily 

and abundantly that men and women would be freed 
* from tbe necessity of slaving for their material needs 
as they did in the past, that science and knowledge 
would make it possible to frame laws so clearly necessary that there 
would be no necessity for the use of the restrictive powers of the 
State to compel people to obey them. For a time these hopes showed 
promises of fulfilment Countries floated on floods of creative energy 
into empires exploiting virgin countries. Taking Britain, for example, 
one can trace the history thus. Since the Crimean war there was ex- 
pansion of wealth and swelling of her empire to unimagined bulk. 
Prestige, more valuable than wealth, soared up and London became the 
clearing house of world trade, the dictator of world finance. In the 
halo of this development people were in no mood to notice that wealth 
was getting lees and less common as the Commonwealth was expan^ng, 
ipd tiiere appeared to be no indication anywhere but that life would 
^ on getting pleasanter. In such a world that seemed pre-desttned to 
naptdnees and the superfluity that goes with it, tbe mood natnndly was 
to’ inerease and multiply. Expanding wealth sanctified such a oonvictioa. . 
Tbe ideal type of manhood and the admired type of womanhood werq 
tiiOBe that stood for stable homes built up by manly men, and fertile 
hones reared up by happy women. Tbe products of these homes fifftd 
forth to the ends of the earth to conquer and occupy new lai^ to the 
t te a ter i^ory of Britain—tbat came to be taken to a qrnbot of the 
bOoiMiy to a beaovtdeat Ood. 
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TIm ww of 1914«18 dashod tdl thoso hopes to the groaod* Soteotisti 

WeiM Plan of >0^ philosophers still hoped that these coaid be 
Un tn awal Diad p Bna renovated^ by eliminatinK the anarchy of eom- 
. . petinj; nationalisms and by the ontianisatioa of a 

Leacae of Nations. H. G. Wells wrote in 1907 : 

“Bomanity to-day behayca with the ineffeeti?eneu of ehaos instead of eatiafyine 
its needs with tiie effeotiTeneas of any army. For, the anareUst efforts of indiri- 
dntisj^^ be subsUtated by a world ‘plan and nnirersal dtioipline.” 

^mtempolsions imposed daring the war by the State on men and 
Womeib iKid which had been tolentM by them as a price to be paid at 
the altar of their country’s freedom, the restrictions on 
and abridgements of civti liberty daring the war years, 
paved the way for that dictatorship, that is a feature 
of modem State organisation to-day, for that “world 
plan and nniversal discipline” of H. Q. Wells’ ideal world. This idea 
of a snper-orgamsation in which individuals shall be as mere cogs in 
the wheel had bcon made popular by the rise of Marxism which since 
1848 had been preaching that the French Revelation had failed 
becanse it had failed to abolish the class system, and had snbstitated 
the domination of one class by that of aDother~-the bourgeoisie had dis- 
placed the aristocrats, and feudal privileges had been exchanged for 
capitalist privileges. The real revolution would come when power would 
be placed into the hands of the proletariat, the workers In fields, 
factories and mines, who were the only producers of we^th. In 1938 it 
is diflfioalt to be sustained by such hopes. The Russian revolution has 
worked out on the plane of ideas exactly like previous revolutions. It 
has also resulted in the rise to power of a new class, mostiy recruited 
from the bourgeoisie— the bureaucrats and technicians. In most of the 
countries of Europe, the death of these hopes have given birth to Fas- 
cism, supported by the middle class, the lower middle class, who were 
bdng ground down between the nether stone of labour and the upper 
stone of capital. 


Ilie result is a great uneasiness in the air, an uneasiness that has 
made its way into the minds of men and women in all their various 
— relationships. The generation that had lived before 

Mbw to y®®" “^® ^®n’ few representatives living to- 

ami «MMi«a>s« The generation that in its youth had passed 

through the war years, through its exaltations and 
idealisms, that had been feted and feasted as hwoes for whom a grate- 
ful country would build homes fit for heroes to live in, that generation 
stood disenchanted. They have seen great empires v anishing and coon* 
tries (hanging hands as smoothly as over a oonnter. They had been 
partners in a great victory. In the victorious countries people wotdd 
find it difficult to believe it if history did not tell them so. After ’ two 
or three hectic years of a factitious prosperiQr and dreams nnamling 
reparation payments, the heroes of the war found tiiemselves starving 
and parading thronih tbe streets with militury decorations on (hrir 
chests. Their sons and daughters have inherited 
Dwindling incomes have given birth to a new code and philos o p hy d 
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life. Tbs vista of nnendine procress appears to nprroiripK as ootoocis 
bas made tlie worid smaller. Disooatent and doubt have lovaded die 
faodameotal beliefs oo whiob modem dvilisatioD ^ ms built up. The 
most thonehtbil of mea and women are most active In qidliQS for a 
retreat and uoing back to the unadorned simple beauty of life. Those 
that lived their lives before the advent of these factors of doubt and 
diaoontent cannot understand the troubles that have set in. Those 
who have lived through this disillusionment have no time to mourn for 
the wreckage. They break from the ruins i for, life goes on aud > will 
have no denial. 'Diis is a world-mde phenomenon. ^ WithouMhd ez« 
onse of a war near our doors, our oount^ has been silently bin surely 
undergoing the same transformation ; here also the sense of stability, 
economic and social, is weakened. The philosophies that upheld and 
maintained the conduct and the habits, of our predeoessors» are found to 
be altogether inadequate, uninspiring and useless in assuring a career 
of success and sweetness. The present generation feel that the old 
rats would hold their feet tight and clog their movements towards the 
land of adventure and rewaid. 


The philosophy that Mahatma Gandhi had placed before the country, 
the call that he had issued for a return to the simplicities and realities 
_ . ... of life, found acceptance oo so wide a scale because of 

HMftaM of Um disappointment of a war fought to make the world 
war safe for democracy, because of a revulsion of feeling at 

a peace that betrayed the hopes and promisea of a better 
world that had expressed themselves in the noble lines of Bupert Brooke : 

*‘Blow, bugles, blow ! They brought us 

Holiness, lacked so long, and Love and Pain, 

Honour has come back, as a king, to earth. 

And paid his subjects with a royal wage; 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again. 

And we have come to our heritage.” 


The years that have followed have not been able to revive and 
aestwe those hopes. And hanipng above the world today is the posd* 
- . bility of that wide-spread destruction, sooial disorgani- 

serrttude nation, the hopeless inconclusiveness of wars and its 
Mtiens avenae4 sacrifices which the world apprehends and has been 
preparing itself to pass through. Objective conditions 
in world politics and world economics go to show that men like Bupert 
Brooke died in vain, that honour, the sanctity of the pledged word, lie 
dishononred, trampled under the foot of leaders of “demooratio” oonn- 
tries. And the betrayal by the peoples of the ‘democratic” countries of 
Abyssinia, Spain and Czechoslovakia has been having Its effects in our 
own country leading to a loss of biith in the words of statesmen, to a 
sickness and weariness of spirit that sees an evil marching victoriously 
forward but bas lost the inclination or the power to iot->rcept its 
We appear to be face to face with a situation which a historian of the 
Fraioh Bevolution described. Writing on the apatoy of the Stendi 
poj^ even when foreign armies were treading on their oountiy, he 
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‘‘Vninea wu threatened in its own limita (1813), aa it bad been in 1799 ; bnt the 
enthnalaam of independence no longer exiated, and the man who had deprived it of 
its righta, found it, at thia great criaia, incapable of anataining him or defending 
itaell The aervilnde of nationa ia aoouer or later avenged”. 

Thin is the judgment of history passed after decades of the events 
that called it forth. The historian could be passionless or tem- 
porarily passionate. But we are witnesses of the free- 
dom of nations being bartered in the name of peace, 
in dread of war. And the Indian people, the awakened 
among them, who feel every moment of their life the 
shame and ignominy of a dependent existence, to them the events in 
Europe, the events in China, appear to be the nadir of a civilisation that 
has no right to live, that deserved to be given a quick burial. The 
criticisms of these betrayals made in the Indian Press and uttered on 
Indian platforms were passionately as bitter as in any other country, in 
the countries that had been betrayed. Fears and suspicions of the 
leadership of peoples are as strong in India as in the countries directly 
concerned with these affairs. This seems to be responsible for the 
bitterness of controversy that is evident today like unto an epidemic 
that threatens to affect almost every body. And an increasing number 
of people who take interest in public affairs, inside or outside the 
country, appear to be accepting the dangerous thought that it is right 
to be always suspecting human institutions, it ia right not to put their 
trust in statesmen nor in any child of man. This is a dangerous men- 
tality to be allowed to grow in the country ; it leads to ineffective 
controversy, to bitterness ; it holds a threat to the unity and integrity 
of public life, and eats into that sense of responsibility in the classes 
and the masses who will be as sheep scattered before a common danger, 
if this spirit of suspicion is allowed to grow. It is a dangerous deve- 
lopment when men and women in India should fail to realise that their 
unfree condition dictates a community of destioy, either “the unity of 
a common purpose or the unity of a common debacle’', of frustration 
and degeneration, of defeat in the struggle for Swaraj. 

Vivid consciousness of these developments in the moral and material 
world that divide and separate classes and communities in India, that 
disable the people from pursuing a common ideal, and 

following a common pre^^ramme to reach it, the fears 

that unite apprehensions born of this consciousness, these are 

the seed-plots of the controversies in our country. Of 
these controversies that between Hindus and Muslims occupies the 
centre of the field. The six months the public activities during which 
are xecorded in this volume of the Indian Annual Register cannot 
report any progress towards the solution of the problem of commu- 
nal conflict and disharmony. It appears that though physically neigh- 

bours, mentally and spiritually they have been mifting further apart. 
The majority of Muslims in India have B^du blood in them, and 
India as we have her today is not the creation of a single race. Ai^au 
and Dravidian, Mongolian and Semite all have contributed thdr part 
into the blood stream that courses tiirongh the veins of tiie country ; in 
their life and customs, speech and thought, they have during the ems- 
turies learnt to accommodate into an unity the different oiutatefi tiu# 
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are represeated hj moonments of magoiflcenoe and eideodour. These are 
commc« beriti^B of the Indian people ; side by side they have scrown, 
and they stand as witnesses of a composite life in which incbmpatiblesi 
or things that are regarded as incompatible, have somehow fused and 
harmonised themselves. In life's every day activities Hindus and Muslims 
live as neighbours, co-operate as neighbours, and share one another's 
labours and joys and sorrows. But this co-operation of centuries^ is 
threatened with disruption. It was as a witness to this sorry state of thin^ 
that Sir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister of the Nizam’s State, spoke in 
his Convocation speech at the Dacca University : 

] “Yet, is it not a tragedy that those very factors, which should inspire unity and 
assist the growth of a national conscionsness, are to-day being nsea to emphasise 

separation 7 Our common festivals, too, which are occasions when the joys and 

sorrows of one community are shared by the others, are fast becoming occasions fnr 
communal clashes, while movements are on foot even to boycott these meeting- 
grounds of the two communities where their two cultures mix and fuse.” 


This is the development with which the Hindu and the Muslim are 
face to face in this country. Tho men of peace, the men of amity, 
T F J I’ voices drowned by the raucous cries of fren" 

— MuslimA Noll- communalism, of men in frenzy seeking out 

Muriun history to bring out facts of past injustices that irri- 
tate and inflame, to hurl at one another present in-' 
equalities that are a reproach to a certain maladjustment in our social 
life. Responsible men have owing to the bitter meanness of the whole 
controversy resigned and retired from their leadership, and in their 
place have come forward men who in the name of culture would divide 
the county into Hindu Zones and Muslim Zones heedless of all other 
considerations. During the months we have been discussing here has 
happened an event in Europe that encourages them to think that as 
the Sudeten Germans succeeded in disrupting Czechoslovakia, so the 
Muslims in India would be justified in t^ing areas inimbited by Mus- 
lims out of the Indian State. In the name of the self-determination of 
nations the Sudeten area was wrested from Czechoslovakia ; so in the 
name^ of the same, principle Muslims could demand the setting up of 
Muslim States in the heart of India even if it needed vast exchanges 
and^ transfers of populations to facilitate this scheme of a new map of 
India. ^ is under the influence of some such ambition that at the 
last session of the Sind Provincial Muslim League Conference presided 
over by Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, the following resolution was passed 
on October 10, 1038 : 


‘nil Sind Ptovincinl Maslim League Oonferenee consider it absolutely essential 
in the interests of an abiding peace ol tho vast Indian continent and in the interests 
of unbamperra cnltnral development, the economic and social betterment and 
political selMeterminations of the two nations, known as Hindns and Muslims, that 
India may be divided into two Federations viz.— Federation of Ifuslim States and 
the Federation, of non-Mnslim States. 

“This Conference, thereforo, recommends to the AlMndia Maslim Leairae to devise 
a scheme of cons^tution under which Muslim majority provinces, Jtfulim Native 
Stete Md ufB ii^bited by s msjority of Muslims may attain iuU independ^ 
te ttw torm of a FetoaUon of their own wite petmiasion to any other 

^ ‘1“ Federation, and with snoh aafegna^ 
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It is possible to score debating: points out of this rssolotion. Bat 
these would not help as to understand and explain the working of 
_ the mind that after seven or eight centuries of Indian 

.1 domicile can and does assert that it is unrelated to 
Idw the moral and spiritual life that is India's, Uiat oiring 

to doctrinal kinship feels itself nearer to AfgWiistan, 
for instance, than to India, that seeks and finds a nearer neighbour in the 
Afghan than in the Hindu. We have to find out why the Muslim 
mind in India feels itself unable and finds itself unable to live in moral 
and spiritual neighbourliness with its Hindu neighbour ; we have to 
find out what nave been the impersonal influences that after centuries 
of some sort of a reconciliation worked out in India drive the Muslims 
to declare that they are a separate nation here. We have to find out 
among the many traditions obtaining amongst Muslims those that have 
stood in the way of their evolving a common life with peoples of 
differing creeds living in the same country. In successive volumes of 
the Indian Annual Register, beginning with that of 1936, we have 
taied to indicate certain of these. In the last volume we have said 
that the Millet idea — the '‘Beligion-nation" idea — based on exclusively 
Muslim experiences of State- organisation gained in times when and in 
countries where they were rulers and could dictate policy, this MUM 
idea is responsible for the difficulty that confronts the Muslims of 
India and the Muslims in countries like Saudi Arabia, Iraq and 
Afghanisthan who have not accepted the spirit of modem democracy. 

The difficulty of Indian Muslims is due to the fact that they can- 
not accept India as Dar-ul-Islam, door or country of Islam b^use 
the rulers at present are non-Muslims ; and even in 
the future, in the "democratic Bwaraf of Indian 
ul-hanb idea dreams and strivings, the authority of the State will 
be exercised by representatives of the people, &e major- 
ity of them Hindus. Indian Muslims feel that the country is not and 
cannot be Dar-td-Aman, door or country of peace to Islam, as there 
is likelihood of their religious and cultural traditions being 8ubject<^ 
to interference or non-Muslim control. Therefore, India has been and is 
a Dat’^d-Harab, the door or country of enmity to Islam. Q,ari 
Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, a member of the Central Assmbly, in 
course of his speech introducing bis Bill entitled the "Muslim Dissolu- 
tion of Marriage Bill” on August 36, 1938, uttered words that (pve 
us an inkling of the mind of the Muslims of India who find and feel 
themselves uneasy in this country. He was tracing the development 
of the feeling among Indian Muslims that India was an enemy country. 
He represented the community as feeling that it was immaterial to them 
wWber the Mughals wwo ruling here, or the Sikhs were predominauti 
or the Mahrattas were at the head of the administration so long u 
they had Uberty of reli^on, so long as freedom to exercise their reli- 
gion "liberally and without any restrictions’* w<as allowed. He quoted 
in support Moulvi Syed Ahmed of Ru-Bareily who had broutdit 
Wahhabism into India and started a fight against the Sikh Gh>veniraeat 
of the Punjab. It was in 1830. Pesbwar was offered to him to role 
over. But he is reported as replying, 
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“I WB not fighting for the poaseneion of lend, nor em I fighting for pro- 
perty, bat I em fighting only for the liberty of religion." 

Qnsi Mabammad Ahmed Kazmi soggested that it wan after 1864 that 
thin feeling i^w atronger. On that year were abolinhed the ponts of 
Hindu law-givem and Munlim Qazia, And, 

"It wen et that time that the Ifnssalmaas began to think and eonsider whether 

India waa Dar~ul-Harab or Dar-ul~Aman or Dar-ul-Mam It waa at that time 

that continnoua agitation waa carried on by Httaaalmana and they decided that 
India waa not Dar-ul-Ialamt it ceaaed to be Dur-ul-Aman, and it waa Dar-ul^ 
Harah. Eren ap till to-day certain of onr praycra are olTered on the baaia that it 
waa Dar-ul~harab ’’ 


TUa ia the 
aaat of 
trouUo 


Here we think we get an inside view of the mind of the MunUmn in 
India who under the influence of old-world ideas are being taught every 
day of their life in their mosques that India was a 
country of enmity. We have been told of a sect among 
the Muslims of Bengal, about 30 lakhs strong, to whom 
congregational prayers are prohibited, owing to an in- 
junction of the Quran. Because, in enemy countries the life of the 
faithful assembled in a congregation for prayers was likely^ to be 
exposed to attacks, leading to mass massacre. This daily repetition of 
India being an enemy country, the oiTcring of daily prayers based on 
the thought or belief that India was dar-ul-harah, this practice creates 
and starts those mental processes that make the Mnsliins in India so 
impatient, that make possible the outburst of violence of thought and 
action at the slightest of occasions. Indian history of recent years is 
full of instances of this impatience. 

The constitutional changes since those inaugurated daring the time 
of liord Morley known to us as the Minto-Morley reforms have also 
. . created fears that the arrival of democracy, the rule of 

majority, might endanger the special interests of 
ft the Muslim community in India who are a minority 

in the country. The "favourite wife” policy of the 
British bureaucracy in India, the setting up of "a native counterpoise” 
to the pretensions of Indian Nationalism whose loaders were the 
majority of them Hindus, this also has helped to revive hopes in certain 
dreamers among the Muslim community that in the changes required to 
transfer the autiiority of the State from British to Indian hands there 
might be found chances of regaining Muslim control over the machinery 
of the State in India. These fears and these hopes supply the motive 
power of the forces of disruption and disturbance that coustitnte what 
is popularly known as the Hindu-Muslim problem. 

And there are not lacking men in the Muslim community in In dia 
who have been building up a philosophic platform for Muslim Separa- 
^ Hsm in the country. In previous volumes of the /ndton 

Annual Begiaier we have discussed the history of ^e 
Nia a«bWmf Pan-Tslamic and Pakistan movements. The first has 
passed through many phases. Taking its rise to the 
resantment of MnsUm' peoples in Turkey and Ggypt at the tyrannising 
ptodOminanee of Christian Powers over the life and conduct of 'Muslim 
cflianfries, tiie Fan-Islamic movement offered 0(q)ortanities to‘ 
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politidaos to ooDsolidate tiieir position in Mnslim eonntries. The history 
of the last Great War, the Arab.'revolt, organised and financed by Bri- 
tain, against the rule of the Saltan of Turkey, the Khalifa of Islani,tindi- 
cate certain of these activities. Supporters of British Impeiialtsm in 
the Muslim community of India have also been active trying by the 
organisation of an Anglo-Muslim alliance to stabilise the rule of Bri- 
tain in southern Asia, from Arabia to the Malaya archipelago, idiere 
the Muslim will be junior partners in the firm at present, hoping to 
rise in rime to the senior partnership. It was to some such feeling 
and anricipation that we must trace the scheme adumbrated by His 
Highness the Aga Khan in his book— Jnefta in 2Vanstft'0R— published 
during the war years. The scheme laid plans for the setting up of a 
Souih-Westem Asiatic Federation of which India might be a constituent. 
After the war when Mr. Winston Churchill was Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in the British Cabinet he found in the archives of tire 
Middle Eastern Department a scheme ready-made of a Middle Eastern 
Empire. At the end of the war Arabia and Persia appeared 
to lie helpless on the ground like clay in British hands. But 
the rise of Turkey under Kemal Ataturk, of Arab and Persian natio~ 
nalism have pricked that drea -, pricking at the same time hopes of 
political Pan-Islamism. The disappointment among Muslims at the 
failure of those hopes may be a contributory cause of the Muslim 
territorial patriotism in India an expression of which was the Pakistan 
movement whose inspiration is unmistakable in the resolution passed 
at the last session of the Sind Provincial Muslim League quoted above. 

The hopes, the dreams and ambitions of Muslim separatism in India 
seek and find expression, a consistent expression, in this resolution. The 
^ resolution that represents these hopes, dreams and 

ambitions, we must do well to recognise, does not 
"Munder." embody the desperate remedies of desperate politicians. 

As in the Pakistan movement so in the scheme of a 
Muslim Federation in India there is a sort of idealism, divorced from 
realities it may be. If this scheme is to be accepted as representative 
of facts in Indian life, we have to recognise that it symbolises two 
just causes in conflict with each other which it is so difficult to re- 
concile. The scheme is the product of hopes and ambitions simmering 
in the mind of the Muslim community since their representatives 
ceased to be rulers in the country. The perusal of a pamphlet that 
iq>peared at the time the resolution was passed at Karachi strengthens 
riiis belief. It was entitled — The Cultural Future of India— ua 
innocent title of a small book that has inside it materials e^lodve 
enough to make it necessary to re-draw the map of India, to disrupt the 
unity that nature has imposed on the country, so that in that disruption 
men may be enabled to realise thehr parricularisric ambitions, and advance 
their parricularisric interests. The pamphlet Was written by Syed Abdul 
Latif, Ph. D. (London), ex-professor of English, Osmanla Univecsityt 
Hon. Secretary, Muslim Culture Sodety, (Hyderabad DecoanX and Vice- 
president of the Hyderabad Academy. The theme riiat elabbntteid 
in this pamphlet moves on the posti^te that thwe b dMehoe iu 
India of that “common moral conscioosaesa permearing the ^e of the 
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mtiro body of the people who would like to live together as a natiOQ " 
This thesiB is farther elaborated as follows. Ethaolosically India is not 
homogeneous -*it is a congeries of races and cross-breeds. This alone 
would not be a hindrance to the development of a single nationaUty» were 
the people culturally one unit. “Islam and Hinduism stand asunder^'— the 
one a monotheistic democracy” which for the sake of uniting humanity 
brushes aside all barriers of colour and language and race and those 
raised by geography ; while Hinduism is a “federation of religions and 
cultures, a social imperialism holding under its powerful grip through 
its Brahminic ritual people standing at every stage of intellectual deve* 
lopment.” There are here any number of points that may be 
challenged. The democratic plea, the social democratic plea» raised 
on behalf of Islam may be questioned ; the question may also be 
asked whether the unitary dictatorship of Islam or the federation of 
Hinduism is the better way of developing in life and thought the 
ideals and practices of democracy. But these pages cannot accom* 
modate this controversy. In the previous volumes of the Annual 
Register we have tried to understand and assess the value of this plea 
of Islam. Here we are concerned with the forces of unity or disunity 
that have „ made India the scene of their operations, and how the 
former may regain control over the mind of the multitudinous peo- 
ples that constitute India. Wo have to take cognisance of the forces 
of disunity that threaten to disrupt the country. We have done it 
before, and we do it again, using Dr. LatiPs words ; 

^Torn between the cultural assertiveness of the Hindus and Muslims and subject 
to the guerilla tactics of linguistic provincialism everywhere, it is problematical 
whether a common language of the right sort may prosper and touch toe masses in 
all parts of the country.” 


Dr. Latif brushes aside the work of the centuries of neighbourly 
work between the Hindu and the Muslim, now as opponents, now as 
Safe-ffuarda fellow-wotkers, to make India what she is today, 

ara a denial Neighbourhood through the ages, economic activities of 

of unity every day life, have built up a common interest bet- 
ween Hindu and Muslim. On foundations such as these, 
a unity in State life has been reared which in the name of culture a 
i^tioQ of Muslim thinkers and politicians propose to break. Perhaps, 
they constitute the do ninant school of thought today in their commu- 
nity. The Indian National Congress through its Fnndamental Bights 
resolution passed at the Karachi session in 1931 has guaranteed the 
civil and cultural rights of every unit, individual or communal, of the 
iohabitauts of India. Dr. Latif regards these safeguards as ‘‘in reality 
a denial of the organic unity” of India. He emphasises his arguments 
in the following words : 


“RellgiOT, personal law and cnlinre cover most of the major fields of life's 
•ctivity— the spiritual, the social, the economic, the educational (or the intellectual 
aesthetic), and in the case of the Mnsiima, professedly the poUtlcal as 
well. It is govern^ by their all-embracing Code of life called the Sheriyat Under 
m Oooinress promise the interests of this Sheriyat will have to he aafcwnaided. 

eultaral Mfeguards conceded to the Muslims, and In like manner to the HindusI 
you really eatablw^ lederaUon of oultarally autoaomons 
aatkmalltieB and do not form a tingle nationality.’' ^ 

7 
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And, to be logical in his ideas, and to be logioai in giving oonore(.e 
diape to these in social and political instttntions. Dr. Latif proposes 
„ _ in his pamphlet the division of India into Hindu 

MmS* ” Zones ana Muslim Zones. The States inside these 
Zones will go to form the “All-India Conf^erac:^* of 
Free States. To understand the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of these proposals it is desirable that the scheme should be 
given as far as possible in the words of Dr. Latif himself. He first of 
all lays the lines of the Muslim Cultural Zones, and taking them, so to 
say, out of the picture leaves the rest of the country to be put into 
the Hindu Cultural Zones. His North-West Block comprises Sindf 
Baluchistan, the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, and the Indian 
States of Khairpur and Bahawalpur. This area may be converted 
into “a single autonomous State formed on the basi'4 of fedei^_ rela- 
tionship between the six units thereby allowing over 25 millions of 
Muslims a free home of their own.’* The North-East Block on the 
other side of India has “a solid block of Muslims in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam of over 30 millions, who may be assigned a free political exist- 
ence.” In between these two blocks in Northern India, the Muslims 
are unevenly distributed. Those who live close to each of the two blocks 
should be “attracted for naturalisation to the one nearer to them.” 
The rest, the great balk at present living in the United Provinces and 
Bihar, numbering about 12 millions, may be concentimted in “a block 
extending In a line from the eastern border of Patiala to Lucknow, 
rounding up Bampur on the way.” This is the De|hi-Lucknow Block. 
The Deccan Block will be formed by the Muslims “scattered^ all over 
the south in colonies of varying size”, exceeding 12 millions in number. 
For them a Zone has to be carved. “Such a Zone the dominions of 
Hyderabad may provide with a strip of territory restored to them in 
the south, running through the districts of Eurnool, Cuddapah, 
Chittoor, North Arcot and Chingleput down to the city of Madras.” 
Sudi a strip of territory “with an opening to the sea will be found 
absolutely necessary to settle the large Muslim mercantile and marine 
community living for ages on the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts.” 
The assignment of such a large block of territory to the small number 
of Muslims, only about 12 millions in number, is justified on economic 
grounds. The dominions of Hyderabad are still undeveloped or rather 
covered by forests or are barren rocky tracts } the Muslims to be 
gathered here from Orissa, Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras 
presidencies, Mysore, Cochin and Travancore have shown *'i>^ao- 
menal increase in population” daring the last few decades, and “their 
future expansion is to be kept in view”. Moreover, the ^ Muslims of 
the North'East and the Delhi-Luoknow Blocks, confined within narrow 
Zones* should have in this area provision made for ^ir surplus 
population of the present and the future. This is something like the 
claim for “lebensraUm”— living space — made familiar to the world by 
Hwr Hitler, The minor communities of Christians, and (he jungle 
tribes and a vast section of the Harijans innured to the dimate may 
most likely stay on where they are as protected or inirilleged commu- 
nities.” There are ‘Minor Muslim Centres”—^ States of Kmpd, 
Tonk, Junagadh* Jaora and others, and (he Free Cfity ^ A|mer, to 
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\Hiich mast be gathered the Mualims living in Bajpataimt Gajnti Malwa 
and the western Indian States. 

The rest of India will thus be in a position to resolve itself into 
not lees than eleven Hindu culture Zones. This sdieme ^ will require 
of vnst change of territories and populations. At first 

Mcttiitjr of per- sight these may ’create a wrench in the heart of 

**"*iT*^ many a person, Hindu and Muslim. But every 

“ incidental inconvenience should cheerfully be borne 

by everyone concerned” in view of the hope that “a new sentiment 
of an immeasurably higher and nobler form than that of ^ earth-rooted- 
ness will be the inevitable reward” ; the scheme will “permnently” 
assure to the Hindus and the Muslims perfect freedom to live their 
own cultural lives in home lands of their own. To get a complete 
idea of Dr. Latifs scheme, it Las to be noticed that he cannot do 
without safeguards. Mention of these, provision for these, are necessary 
in the case of “individuals belonging to one or other of the several 
nationalities” who may have “to stay where they are for ^various 
purposes.” Such persons and individuals are^to tm afiorded "security 
of personal and cultural interests*’ under a "Public Law of Indian 
Nations” adopted by the Central Government. The Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, Harijans, Parsees and Buddhists are promised the same 
consideration in each Free State "through all the necessary religions or 
cultural and economic safeguards.” The Harijans who count by 
millions but are dispersed all over the country forming countless 
racial varieties but possessing no common culture between them, have 
to be given the fullest freedom to select their own place in either 
the Hindu nationality or the Muslim or the Christian. 


We have given all this space to Dr. Abdul Latif’s scheme, the 
fiuits of which are to be found in the resolution passed at the last 
I u<i D session of the Sind Muslim League Conference held at 

LaUTs*”’ Karachi, with a view to psycho-analyse the hopes and 

ambitions that a section of the Muslim community in 
India have been nursing in their bosom. The Earachl 
resolution gives expression to these ; Dr. Abdul Latif’s scheme appearing 


at the same time has its origin in those dreams. His recognition of 
the principle of safeguards to bo religiously observed both in Hindu 
and Muslim Zones cuts at the root of bis argument about its inappli- 
cability to the "cultural safeguards” promised in the Congress resolution. 
If an individual or groups of individuals can be guaranteed safety of 
cultural individuality in the future Federation of India as adumbrated 


in the pamphlet under discussion, it is difficult to understand wh;r the 
fiO ot 70 lakhs of Muslims at present living in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh cannot live secure under the same or identical 
guarantees, and the one crore and more of Hindus and Sikhs in ^ 


Punjab. If the principle is valid in the case of few, it can be or 
ongfafe to be valid in the case of millions. The Nizam’s State in Hy- 
derdud has a population of about 150 lakhs of people of whom about 
125 hddu and more are Hindus. These people mast leave thdr 
historfeal homes in order that an equal number of Mtislims may float into 
tiiem &om all parts of south India, because His Exalted Hi ghn a aa , the 
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Hwm, cannot satiafy them and asaare them their civil and oaltaral 
ligbta or the Hindus are dissatisfied with the safegnards conceded to 
thmn. In the State of EAshmir, the Muslims are 80 per cent of the 
popnlaUon ; under Dr. Latif's scheme they must trek away from their 
homes and seek and find' asylum in Muslim Zones in the neighbour* 
hood. 

In the hot>honse of Hyderabad (Deccan^ many a crudity can be 
made to grow and flourish which would wilt and wither in the free 
- air and sunlight of heaven. We know that with the 

kem Muslim power in northern India this State in 

proAuei the Deccan has been the Mecca of Muslim dreamers 

of dreams of the restoration of Muslim supremacy in 
the country. Readers of the books of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, a British 
fritend of Muslims if ever there was one, specially his book— Indt'a under 
ibipon— ’Can l^ve glimpses of these men. Dr. Abdul Latif is or ap- 
pears to be lineal a descendant of one of them. His thesis shows that 
20th century Islam in India cannot throw up better men that those 
who would build Chinese Walls round about certain areas in the coun- 
try, who would set up Islamic ghettos in which Muslims will live as 
in the middle ages the Jews in Europe used to do, driven thereto by 
the fanaticism of Christendom. Here in India, in the 20th century, 
Muslims are called upon of free choice to elect to live in glass houses 
BO that their culture may blossom under artificial sunlight. Dr. Abdul 
Latif and the school of thought whom he represents forget the lesson 
of the words of Jnliiis Qerminus, Pb. D., Nizam Professor of Islamic 
Studies, Visya Bharati, Santiniketan, Bengal, in his book — Modem 
Mov&mmts in Islam — that '‘the inspiration for progress in Islamic 
culture came from outside Arabia and had its origin in non- Arab 
Bources." Again, ^ "only deserts can remain isolated, and only deserts 
can shelter a society separated by its ancestral and pristine excludve- 
nesB from the rest of mankind.” 

l%e spirit of separatism in a large section of the Muslim community 
in India is not the only disruptive force that threatens and imperils the 
PMwineU'un gtowth of that nationalism in the country that has 

I been the dream of successive generations of Indian 

mMoMHfm pubHo mso, that has been the vision that has been 
leading them to strive for the day of In^’s deliver- 
ance foreign role. Provincialism or linguistic nationalism has been 
throwing a shadow over the Indian scene, and the bitter controversy 
that marks its career has been compelling many an Indian thinker to 
regard it' as more inimical to the unity and integrity of India than 
even the communal claims that have been discussed in the preceding 
pa^. Expression to su^ a thought was given by Mr. E. Natarajan, 
editor of the Indian Social Reformer of Bombay, in his Convocation 
Address to the Annamalai University in the Tamil Nadu. He suggest- 
ed t^t^ Mmmunalum does not disrupt the unity of a country as 
provincialism or lingostio nationalism does. When he uttered Aese 
words he had not, we think, die words of the Sind Muslim League 
^nferenoe resolution or Dr. Abdul Latif’s pamidiiet bef<»e him. !]i%is 
developmmit aparti there cannot be any manner of doi^ that pcovfar' 
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oialinn M it has been developing in the ooantry is not an influence for 
unity Muongst ns. This fsot was brought out prominently to pnblio 
view by the controversies that have come to be known as tiie Bengal^ 
Biluuree and the Andhra-Tamil problems, specially by the former. With 
regard to the latter the Working Committee of the Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Congress Committee was constrained to pass a resolution on July 19, 
1933, in which the following words occur : 

Oommittee, while sapporting whole-hQsrtedly the desire of the Andbras 
for a separated Andhra Prorinoe, and also expressing the eagerness of Tamitians 
for a separate Tamil Province which will give fait scope for the development of 
Tamil culture and civilisation, deeply deplores thJ mentality exhibited by oe^in 
Andhra leaders and citizens who, purporting to agitate for the Andhra province, 
have commenced a campaign of vilification and hatred against the Tamilians ana 
the Prime Minister.” 

The Bengnlee*Biharee controversy did not call for notice from 
either of the Provincial Congress Committees. The members of the 
Press in both the provinces, with a very few honour- 

PthBrnii exceptions, did not observe this restraint.^ The 

ProUem Working Committee of the Congress took cognisance 
of the matter, and appointed Babu Bajendra Prasad, an 
ex-President of the Congress and one of its members, as an arbitrator 
to hear and receive evidence and memoranda tendered on behalf of the 
Bengalees of Bihar, from the Bihar Ministry, and from the Biharees. 
Mr. P. K. Das, an ex-Jndge of the Patna High Court, argued 
the matter on behalf of the Bengalees expressing their grievances 
against certain administrative acts of the Congress Ministry of the 
province ; a memorandum on behalf of the Ministry was presented ; and 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, an ex-member of the Governor's Executive 
Council, presented a memorandum drawing up the background of the 
whole problem. The last showed itself more concerned with the ways 
in which the Bengalees had consolidated their position in the Secretariat 
of the province, the centre and fountain of all official patronage in 
Bihar. The problem, divested of all bitternesses, may be stated thus. 
There are more than 20 lakhs of Bengalees at present in the province. 
Of these about 18 lakhs have been natives of the districts or parts of 
districts on the eastern border of the province for unremembered 
centuries. The necessities of the Bihar and Orissa province, constituted 
in 1912 by detaching the Biharee-speaking and Oriya-speaking areas 
from ^6 Bengal Presidency of which they had been parts since the 
beginning of British rule, required that these Bengalee-speaking areas 
should go to help it set up separate household. Of the remaining two 
lakhs and a little more, the majority may be said to have been attracted 
there by opportnnities opened by services under Government, in die 
professions of law and medicine and as educationists. This became easy 
and possible becanse Calcutta happened to be the capital of the 
coant^, and the Bengalees became pioneers of the new education 
introduced into the country ; they manned the services and the pro* 
fesaions not only in Bihar, but all over the provinces and States in 
northem India. The Bengalees were the "school masters abroad” firam 
Kariimir to Assam. 
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tbftt tbe udigenous popnlations of those proviooes and States have 
had that education, it is natural that they should be coming forward 

, to demand and take tiie places t^t the Bengalees had 

^eec-Med ploto* BO long. It has happened in the Punjab, in 

of tibe controTe wy the Unitra Provinces of Agra and Oudh almost natur* 
ally and imperceptibly. The process did not take more 
tban^ 30 or 40 years to complete the elimination of Bengalees from the 
services and professions in these two provinces. In Bi^r the same 
process had begun working ; the pre““autonomy” Ministries in the pro- 
vince bad taken measures to effect this. The success of these efforts 
were proved by the facts detailed b^ow. In 1912 when Bihar was 
separated from Bengal the number of posts for the Provincial and sub- 
ordinate Gazetted Services in the province was 873 of which 318 were 
held by Bengalees and 554 by non* Bengalees ; in 1938 the number was 
1,072 of which 323 were held by Bengalees and 747 by 

non-Bengalees.^ The Bengalees are about 6 per cent of the population 
of Bihar,^ and it is insisted that their proportion in the services should 
not be higher than their percentage in the population. To bring down 
the Bengalee ratio, so that the non-Bengalee products of the schools 
and colleges of Bihar may have employment, certain Circulars — the 
Brett and Owden Circulars— were issued that harped on Bengalee 
preponderance in the services with the obvious hint that measures 
most be taken to bring this down. These Circulars became the 
subjects of bitter controversy as they 
against Bengalees. The matter was 
Committee, leading to the appointment 
sole arbitrator. 


appeared to be discriminatory 
carried to the Working 
of Babu Bajeudra Prosad as 


The Memorandum submitted on behalf of the Bengalees in Bihar by 
Mr. P. R. Das sought to bring into focus the dangers implicit in tbe 
Dangert of Pro- methods adopted by tbe Bihar Ministry. These may 
vin^ dircrini- be put in a few_ words. India is a vast country, 

ttotira— American almost a continent, in which live men and women 
Experience speaking different languages, wearing different dresses, 
guided by different traditions. To build out of this diversity a unity, 
to evolve a unity of life and thought and conduct,— this has been the 
qurst of Indian history, the aspiration of Indian nation-builders 
throughout the centuries. Of the unity built by the Manddeswara of 
Hindusthan when the Dravidians and Aryans ruled the country, we 
have very few authentic records. Of Akbar’s dream during the 
Muslim period poets have sung and historians have written. That 
attempt &iled in the time of his successors. The British rulers of the 
country by their methods of administration and enlightenment have 
rused a structure that have the lineaments of a new India, one. whole 
and in^visible. Provincial “autonomy’' as Sketched in the Government 
of India Act of 1935 will be threatening this idea if provinc^ 
jealousies and ambitions are allowed to grow and develop. This 
danger has threatened tiie unity of every b^ ooontry on the thresh- 
hold of their endeavour to buUd up a State, a federated State. Mr. 
P. B. Das referred to this experience of the United Stetea of Amerioa 
in the following words : 
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“It !• wdl-kaown that at the time of the Ueion of the United Statea there were 
oentrifngal foroea at work doe to jealoosies between one State and another. The 
great framera of the American Oonstitation took note of thia fact and provided in 
Article 4, SMtion 8 that “the oitizena of each State ehall be entitled to all privilem 

and immunities of citizens in the several States." It was found that this 

was not sufficient for the protection of the citizens against the ^ discriminating legis- 
lation by any State ; and so by a celebrated Amenament which was known as 
Article 14, it was provided that no “State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States". Mr. 
Bryce says that this Amendment secured the protection of citizens against unjust 
and discriminating legislation of any State." 


Inter-pro- 

vin^l 

migrations 


The Memorandam submitted on behalf of the Bihar Ministry does 
not refer to this aspect of the matter. We cannot believe that they 
are unconscious of the threat and danger to which Mr. 
Das's Memorandum has drawn attention. The Ministry 
repeatedly asserted that it is the duty of every good 
government to 6nd employment for persons residing 
in areas within its jurisdiction. No Government in the world to-^y 
can be said to have reached this standard. The Government of Bengal 
has not been able to reach it, as the presence of lakhs ^ of Benglees in 
Bihar, in the Brahmaputra valley of Assam, in Burma, in Orissa testi- 
fy. The Government of Bihar has not been able to reach it as the 
presence of 19 lakhs of Biltarees in Bengal, of a few lakhs in Assam 
testify. These inter-provincial migrations make up the warp and woof 
of history. If this fact had been remembered in the controversy, it 
would not have attained the bitterness that it did. And if we can 
relate the sociological and economic facts of Indian life of recent 
times to the wider experiences of history, the sting would be taken 
out of the Bengalee-Bibaree controversy. From a certain point of 
view, it must be recognised that these inter-piwvincial migrations are 
an evidence of a certain break-down of social arrangements. For, no 
body leaves one’s home and homeland until poverty or ambition drives 
him to it. In this age in India, the Bengalee is not the only people 
who have taken to. the high roads. From Tamil Nadu and Andhra** 
Desa an increasing number of people have been taking to the trains 
bound for the north and the west ; from Rajputana men and women 
have settled in the cities, east and west. 


But to return to the case of Bengalees and Biharees. The difficul- 
ties that confront them to-day are proofs of a break-down in their 
social arrangements. The disruption of the Moghul 
Dupenioa Empire has had its social and economic consequences. 

These were intensified by the failure and suppression of 
what British historians called the "Sepoy Mutiny", 
and Indian historians “War of Indian Independence". The social and 
economic structure of the region stretching from Delhi in the west to 
Bihar in the east was crackra and cruml^ by the impact of the new 
conditions introduced by the new rulers. Men and communities tha t 
had served and maintained the old rule lost opportunities for 
owning their livelihood. The policy of the British Government 
also helped the process of this disruption. Men and oommnnities 
from tfau region had organised the 1857 fight, had the 
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lead in it. The British Qovernmeai could not foiset this fact They 
stopped recruitment to their army from this region. And the people 
deprived and robbed of their professions marched east and west in 
search of new avenues of earning. The railways were being laid down ; 
mines were being opened ; chimneys of mills and factories were rais- 
ing their heads into the sky ; Calcutta was becoming one of the 
lugest ports of the world. Men from the United Provinces, firom 
Bihar, supplied the Labour force for this new industrialism. Because, 
almost at the same time, malaria was deciminating the areas in Bengal, 
which could have supplied it ; in course of ten years ( 1859 — 1869 ) 
about 10 lakhs of Bengalees died in the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly 
and Howrah. The break-down of the old economic arrangements 
embodied in the caste and guild system made men equal in their po- 
verty— Brahmins — ^Dobey, Chaube, Chaturvedi rubbing shoulders in 
factories and mines, in railway stations as porters, with the untouch- 
ables. British administration thus provided openings to non-Bengalees 
in Bengal. The Bengalees also — Bengalees belonging to the h^her 
and lower middle classes — flocked into the administrative posts open 
to Indians. Thus did they spread themselves in small groups all over 
northern India) in the provinces and States, as officers under Govern- 
ment, as lawyers, as medical men, as educationists. This is a part 
of the history of Bengalee-Biharee contact in British times. It shows 
Bengalees earning £eir livelihood in Bihar, and Biharees theirs in 
Bengal. 

There is another way of looking at the thing, in assessing the 
value of this contact in rupees, annas, pies. In the autobiogtaphy of 
_ . Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy has appeared an estimate 

earnings of the 20 lakhs of non-Bengalees in 
Bengal. It shows these people transmitting every year 
no less than rupees 100 crores to their families and 
homes outside Bengal— families and homes that are distributed over 
the area stretching from Bihar to Rajputana and the Punjab. More 
detailed estimates have shown that through the post offices in Calcutta 
and Bengal a sum of rupees 8 crores a year go to Bihar ; the 
district of Saran, for instance, accounting for rupees 1 crore a year. 
The rupees that these sojourners in Calcutta and Bengal carry along 
with them when they pay their annual visits to their homes reach an 
equal amount. As against this the earnings of Bengalees in Bihar has to be 
estimated. In the district of Saran the earnings of Bengalee residents 
do not exceed rupees 3 lakhs a year, a very small part of which can 
be transmitted to keep the home fires burning ; for, the majority of 
these Benglees have their families with them. The^ habits of life of 
Bengalees outside Bengal are such that the majority, of them spend 
their incomes in the places where they make them. If statistics c<mld 
be gathered it could be shown tiiat along the East Indian Railway lines 
the townships that have grown up beyond liie boundaries of Bengal 
as a product of the Bengalee hobby for health resorts, a few crores 
of Bengalee money have been sunk in them. These health resorts 
have found occupations for the local people, have found buyers for 
|beir vegetable and dairy products. 
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TImsb facts shoold have had some weight tiie Bihar Ministry 
when they adopted their short outs for the^ solation of edaoated 
» *11 f M nnemployment in fteir province. They should not 

» ” have forgotten the lesson of history that it takes time 

for a foreign element to be assimilated into the body 
politic of a country ; that the Sahayas, the Srivastavas 
and the Singhs have taken, many of them, a century or more to go 
through the change that enables th em to claim to-day Bihar soil as their 
own. By stirring, untimely stirring, feelings, they have delayed the process 
in the case of Bengalees, perhaps halted it for a long timei They ^ 
not peculiar in these activities. In evey province we meet with 
emptions of these conceits and ambitious. In their own province of 
Bihar movetoents are afoot for the constitution of a separate province 
for Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Pergannas under the name of 
Jharkhand and another for the area round about Darbangha under the 
name of Mithila. In the Madras Presidency four language areas— 
Telego, Tamil, Malayalam and Kanarese— are eager to set up Mparate 
houses ; in the Central Provinces and Berar Assembly a resolution has 
been passed, the Ministry supporting it, recommending the separation 
of Marathi-speaking and Hindi-speaking areas. In the Brahmaputra 
Valley of Assam, 25 lakhs of Assamese-speaking people have been 
dreaming of building np a separate culture centre in the area where 
they are not the majority. Eveiy communal and language group has 
been preparing itself for the next census when each of them will be 
trying to return increasing numbers at the expense of neighbouring 
groups. This is how India is found preparing herself to wrest political 
power from the hands of Britain. And the thought leaders and the 
political leaders of the country have shown themselves helpless in face 
of this development. The resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Congress calling upon the people to “desist from any further agitation*' 
in support of linguistic provinces, and assuring them that “the solution 
of this question would be undertaken as a part of the future scheme 
of the Government of India as soon as the Congress has the power 
so to do**, does not appear to have had much influence, speciidly in 
view of the manipulation of census figures that is apprehended. In 
these activities we stumble on certain imponderables — creed and culture— 
that have always refused to be guided by reason. 

Internal disunities have been disabling the Indian struggle for poll* 
tical freedom. We have described in detail the two most weakening of 
IndiB . . . them— commnnalism and provincialism. They are illu« 

Um l-j^fti nT r h tT Btiative and not exhaustive of the many ways in iriileh 
ftom they have been expressing themselves. Outside JMia, 
near and far, tiie life and interests of India are being 
pot into jeopardy. There are about 40 lakhs of Indians in different 
parts of the world from Fiji in Australasia in the east to British Guiana 
in South America in the west The majority of tiiem are manual labour- 
en ; a few are agriculturists ; fewer are merchants and traders in a 
way ; and lugger merchants and industirialiats and professional men «mAng 
Indhias who can lead and guide tiie majority are stSl fewer. In the 
ooionles** of Britain and Imiee, in the BriKah domii^wa, in their pro- 
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teotonfea and depandendes, Indians have no dtizensbip rights or even 
dvll liefhts. The majorii^ of them are “hewers of wood and drawers 
di waw' for their white masters. Even in the best of times they 
live on starvation wagee, on the border line of conditions that jnst 
a^ow them to exist. On an existence such as this has come the fall 
Uast of a world economic depression, bringing down the price of agri- 
coltaial produce, brlngmg down the rates of their wages, while the 
price of manofaotared goods, of clothes and other necessities of 
the common people, has remained comparatively steady. This has made 
for &e worsening of the life of Indians abroad. Many of them have 
never known any other homes than in which they first opened their 
eyes on ^e Iteht of the sun ; India is to them a memory, the home- 
Irad of tkeir ancestors to which distance has lent an enchatment. 
They have lost touch with Indian traditions, and many of them have 
been lost to these. The Arya Samaj and the Islam Missions 
have for some years been trying to renew the old ties. These acti« 
vities have revived interest in their fate and fortune among the in* 
habitants of the country from which came their ancestors to these 
foreign lands. But that country, unfree herself, cannot bring them 
relief, cannot secure them justice in social, economic and political 
relations in their new homes. 


This is a rough picture of the life of Indians abroad. Nearer home, 
in our immediate nekchbourhood, in Ceylon and Burma, have occurred 
. events that have been straining the patience of India, 

straining to the breaking point the ties that blind 
them to India. In Ceylon there are about 10 lakh 
Indians, the majority of them, about 7 lakhs labourers 
in the tea, rubber and coffee estates of the island. They came from 
Travancore, Cochin, Malabar, and certain southern districts of Madras. 
When these industries were started more than half a century back 


under conditions of modern capitalism, the natives of Ceylon did not 
take kindly to them. Their old economy sufficed for their food and 
doth : more true, perhaps, it was that “agreement'' labour made no 
appeal to them. Now that the old social institutions and economic 
arrangements have broken down under the impact of modern industrial- 
ism, tiiey appear to be prepared to put themselves under its rigid 
discipline. But they find the occupations occupied by Indians who had 
been filling for sixty years and more the void created by their unwill- 
ingness or temperamental incapacity. An agitation has been started 
that tilie Indian labourers should vacate ; things are being made difficult 
for them; an atmosphere of enmity is being created that can be felt 
always. I^e Government of Ceylon have been responding to the 
pressure of public opinion by administrative measures that are discri- 
minatory in nature and unjust to Indians who have made Ceylon 
their home. The Ceylon Government passed an ordinance excluding 
Indian labourers on the plantations from the Village Committee 
franohiae. Under protest from Indians, supported by tire Government 
of India, the authorities of Ceylon has- sought to remove titis stingy of 
iKaorimination by depriving the Ceylonese laboums of this franchise. 
-QRiis is unacceptable. For, while it wUl affect only dront ffOiOOO 
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C^loaflse labouren, (be Indians affected will be more than five limes 
Uiis number. This may be equality in misfortune. But it is no solntiion 
for whfoh more time should be given. Perhaps, it is not possible for 
Ceylon to wait. Therein lies the seeds of a oonfliot. 

Ceylon has been trying to drive the Indians out by laws and 
ordinances. Our Burnmn neighbours have been using melboM of blood 
and iron to secure the same result. On the 26th Jvifyt 
In Banna broke out in Rangoon and its neighbour- 

hood in which Indian lives were lost, Indian shops 
looted, and Indian houses burnt : the streets were 
(inverted into battle-fields in which Burmans also suffered in life and 
limb, their number being comparatively small. The riots spread to 
Man^lay in Upper Burma and to other parts of the oonnt^. Ibese 
continued with short intermissions for months till almost the end of 
year. More than 500 lives were lost. 2,000 were wounded, and more 
than 10,000 Indiana fled the country, reached the land of their birth, 
men, women and children robbed and dispossessed of all that they had 
toiled for in the Land of the Pagodas. They reached safety, it is true, 
but nothing else. The immediate cause of the riots was a book 
written by a Burman converted to Islam. The book had been written in 
1931 in which passages appeared disparaging the character of the 
reiigion of the Burmese people which has been Buddhism for about two 
toousand years. In 1938 the book was resurrected by a section of ^ 
Barman Press, and a campaign was started against the Muslims, a 
majority of whom were from India. The victims of the riots were the 
majority of them Muslims ; more than 74 mosques and 2 Hindu temples 
were desecrated. The Prime Minister of Burma, Dr. Ma Baw, issued 
a statement in the first week of August when the situation had been 
brought under control. In it he stressed the religious issue that bad 
led to the riots. And he could not resist the temptation of pointing 
ue finger at occasions in India when the Hindu and the Mudim had 
flown at each other for identical reasons, when the Hindu and Muslim 
India proved, the sincerity of their credal convictions and the strength 
of toeir spirituality by breaking one another’s heads, by ba'^g blood- 
baths which were supposed to refresh the souls of men. This was but 
touohing the surface of the thing. It would be better to recognise, it would 
TO ultimately hamful to ignore, the fact that this stupid and ignorant 
book and its writo would not have been given the notoriety they were 
if the relations between the Indian and the Borman bad been 
cordial and friendly. Unfortunately for all concerned these are 
strdn^ and unfriendly for reasons that have not the remotest connec- 
tion with religion or spirituality. The riots of 1930 bad the sa me 
insifiration. 


We are enabled to understand and explain the causes cf this 
outburst on reading a pamphlet written and published by the President 

-f of the All-Bui^ Students* Union, since reprinted in 

Fowof MoiiMde jjjg jfational Front, a weekly of Bombay. They were 

discussed in the book with frankness, without Wt , 
without passion. The, chief of these were coonotnio 
ana social. Burmans feel and see that Indians have a pre- 


A tocfad iab« 
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dondnatioe in thmr economic life that leaves them few openings for 
gnomic betterment ; it also often happens that Indians, Hinda and 
Hnslimt contract connections with Burman women that strike at 
the roots of their social polity. These are in summary the grievances 
of the Burmans that haye been inflaming their minds against Indians 
which burst out every now and then in murder and arson. A further 
analysis may be made to understand and explain the situation. The 
accident of a common subjection has brought India and Burma nearer 
to each other in recent history. As ofiBcials under Government, as 
lawyers, doctors, and educationists Bengalees have gone to Burma ; 
as members of the police and military forces men from the Punjab, 
United Pt'ovinces and Bihar have gone there ; as capitalists and indus- 
trialists Nattukottai Cihettys from southern India and Gujaratis have 
taken ^advantage of the peace imposed by British imperialism 5 as agri- 
miltnrists and small shop-keepers men from the eastern districts of 
Songal, from Orissai Andhra Desa and Tamil Nadu have flocked 
into the country, and also as labourers in the industries, in the fields 
and factories, as porters in the docks. Many of these classes of 
people have created new avenues of earning both for themselves 
and^ for the indigenous population. There are about 12 lakhs 
Indians in Burma, and about 20 crores of rupees of Indian 
money put in Burman agriculture and industries. This success 
has generated a fear in Burman hearts that the hordes of In- 
£an men and the hoards of Indian money are instruments for the sub- 
jugation of^ their country by methods of peaceful penetration. It is 
Dot^of Indians only that the Burmans entertain this fear or against 
Indians oiily that they cherish this enmity. The Chinese are a growing 
coinmunity in Burma whose ranks are being swelled by “refugees^^ from 
China running for safety from the Japanese aggression of their country. 
And the Burman Press has already raised the warning voice that the 
new road from Yunnan to Upper Burma may open a high road over 
which will be trudging millions of peaceful Chinese — men, women and 
children— and submerge under their weight the native Burmans. We have 
to reniember that the Chinese and the Burmans are near to one another 
in religious beliefs, in blood and colour ; and, if we dip into history, we 
may come upon traces of actual comingling of these peoples. With 
India there is only a sentimental tie woven out of the life history of 
the founder of their religion. But in the competitions and conflicts of 
life these ^ sentimentalities wear thin as the rise and growth of 
provincialism in India have been demonstrating before our 
very eyes. 

Inside and outside India these are the influences that have been 
remaking our minds,^ shattering many a dream, bringing us violently 
CmnaM of mw. realities. Brotherhood of man, federation of 

ing intemt In’ world — these visions are melting away at a time 

defence when science has shown that these are realisable 
aspirations. A great fear and a great uneasiness are 
abroad. Free nations are getting unsure of their own position. And, 
Inm, a dependent country, is doubly so. She sees, the world sees, 
that the boundaries of many countries have been Changing ; and many 
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more lunre been awaiting this doom. These apprehensions have also 
been finding expression in the Indian Press, in the Central Legislature. 
Pnblio opinion in India has been demanding for more than fifty years 
that Indians, educated Indians, should be trained to habits of command 
in the Indian army, that recruitment to the Indian army should be 
open to all classes and sections of the population of the country. On 
the occasion of the Penjdeh aftair (1885), more than half a century 
back, where there appeared to be a threat of the invasion of India by 
Russia, leaders of educated public opinion offered their services as 
volunteers eager to fight for their ‘‘king and country.** The offer was 
refused with thanks. Since then many committees of enquiry^ in 
search for expedients to halt or meet these demands have enquired, 
and suggested means of enlisting the help and support of the 
‘^unbribedi** intellect of India on the side of Indian defence. After 
the last Great War we have had a number of committees — the &her 
Committee (1919), the Shea Committee (1925), the Skeen Committee, 
and the Chatfield Committee (1938). Elxcopt the third, the others have 
been concerned with the technicalities of army organisation. The report 
of the Esher Committee showed that it was set up for working towards 
a co-ordination of the fighting forces ^of the Empire. The experiences 
of the war had proved its necessity ; “as a result of the great rally of 
opinion from all parts of the Commonwealth in favour of a unified 
organisation of war effort, there arose in the shape of the Imperial War 
Cabinet, a machine for the co-ordination of the higher questions of 
military policy^^ The recommendations made in this behalf, suggesting 
directly and indirectly the exercise of a considerable influence by the 
Imperial General Staff upon the military policy of the Government of 
India as upon the other Governments of the Commonwealth and 
Empire, were regarded in India as tightening the strangle-hold of 
British imperialism on India. This impression in India was not wholly 
unjustified. Even the most responsible public opinion in India could 
make no concession in this matter ; it was prepared to co-operate only 
when India had in law and in fact the control of her military forces. 
Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta, a Bengalee civilian on the retired list, in 
his Minute of Dissent to the Esher Committee’s report, gave subdued 
expression to this feeling. And, as a preliminary step, as a test and 
proof of the sincerity of the British Government in its promise of 
responsible Government for India, he suggested that Indians should 
be given King’s Commissions, that enlistment should not be confined to 
the “martial races”. 

; The Skeen Committee also suggested that Indians should be made 
eligible for employment as King’s Commissioned officers in the Artillery, 

Far » .liiek. Engineer, Tank and Air arms of the Indian army ; it also 
uUiig ofdd^Bce enggested that a Military College should be established 

anufementt BO that Indians may not have to go to the Woolwich 
m..,. Military College or to the Cranwell Air Foroe College. 
The Indian Military Academy has been opened at Dehmdnn since 
1932.^ A cadre of 60 entrants has been fixed for every year^SO to be 
recraited from the ranks, and 30 from open eompetitioD, K (tiia 
■oheme is adhered to, it will require 50 years to fully In^nise the 
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Officers Staff of the Indian Army whose strength now is abont 8,000. 
The Committee also suggested that by 1953, 50 per cent of tiie officers 
should be Indians. It appears, however, that that time table is not 
being followed. There shonld have been 450 Indian officers in the army 
in 1938 ; there were only 184 cadets from that Academy. The "Snm- 
mary of Important Matters concerning the Defence l^rvices, 1936>37’^ 
gives figures that go to show that the reornitment has been halved, and 
&e reason given was that it was dne to "elimination of the class of 
candidate who is manifestly not up to the required standard.*’ Dis- 
satisfaction with this state of affairs found expression through a reso- 
lution moved by the late Moulana Shankat Ali in the Central Assembly 
on September 2, 1938. recommending to the Governor-General in 
Council tiiat 

“Early steps be taken to constitute a committee of the elected and other members 
of the Oentral Legislature to devise a scheme for implementing the following unani- 
mous recommendation of tlie Indian Sandhorst Committee (1926), namely, 'It is, how- 
ever, unanimously agreed that, whether the slower or the more rapid rate of pro- 
gression is ultimately adopted, the scheme actually in operation shonld be reviewed 
in 1938, that is to say five years after the inauguration of the Indian Sandhurst, 
with a view to oonsidering whether the success achieved is not sufficiently solid to 
warrant a farther acoeleration of the rate of progress.” 

The resolution was accepted on behalf of the Government. The 
growing interest of the people in this problem of the organisation of 
defence against external invasion and internal commotion 
evidenced in two resolutions moved in the Coun- 
oil of State, the other Chamber of the Central Legis- 
lature. One was moved b^ Mr. P. N. Sapru recommen- 
ding to the Governor-General in Council to associate more closely the 
Legislature with the formulation and direction of defence,” either by 
the appoinment of a Standing Committee of the Legislature to advice on 
defence policy or by some other practicable measure. The resolution 
was opposed by the Government for reasons of constitutional and 
practical difficulty. The executive Government, which is after all res- 
ponsible for defence, cannot "bind itself in advance to accept outside 
advice”, that the first alternative interfered with the responsibility of the 
Executive Government ; that problems which arises in the Defence De- 
partment depend on matters such as "general military police or move- 
ment of troops” that the Government would not be prepared to place 
before the Committee. The other resolution was moved by Sir David 
Devadoss recommending to the Governor-General in Council to take 
eaily steps to enlist suitable men from the Presidency of Madras 
for the army in all its branches and the air force ; amendnients 
were moved adding after the wood "Madras” the words and 
other provinces and areas not adequately represented in the defence 
forces.” In the discussion that followed the provincial and com- 
munal stand-points came to be stressed. More than one speaker 
drew pointed attention to the fact that the Punjab mw i|B 

population of two and half orores of people only should be 
the recruiting ground of more than half the number of the Indian 
army ; Sir Bamunni Menon, a nominated non-official member from 
Madras, expressed "surprise that about 85 per cent of the army has ite 
provenance from about 30 per cent of the total area of the ooontry* 
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The wme point was made by Mr. P. N. Sapni in eoane of a speodi 
delivered in connection with the Bill popularly known as the Anti-Re» 
cmitment Bill to punish activities for dissuading people from enlisting 
in Ae Defence forces of the country. 

‘‘We of the other prov inces are as maoh interested in the defence of onr oonntry 

as the Pnojabees are. Why most we be at the meroy of one province alone ? I 

do not wish to see the domination of the Panjabee to be perpetuated If yon were 

to widen the basis of reornitment. if you were to take reornits not only from the 
Paniab bat from all the provinces also yon would get plenty of soldiers in 
India ” 


The Comniander-in>Chief in opposing the resolution said that 
“recruitment to the Indian Army is at present on a class basis and 
not on a provincial basis’* ; he did not care to explain 
Praaent Rej^t- jp.g j;j,g virtues of this class basis ; he simply 

"^llenge? stated the fact that “the military authorities have 
found by experience that certain classes do, as a whole 

make the most efficient soldiers and these classes are recruited for 

the army without regard to provincial boun^ries." A list of the classes 
from which the Indian army was recruited gives the following by 
communities. 


Mohammedans ^ Christians. 

Sikhs. 

Dekkani Mussalmans 
Hazaras of Afghanistan 

Hindusthani Mussalmans 
Madrasi ” 

Moes 

Pathans 

Punjabi Mussalmans 
Rajputana & Central India 
Mussalmans 

Mussalman Rajputs (Ranghars) 
Miscellaneous Mussalmans 


Hindus 

Adi'Dra^as 

Ahirs 

Brahmans 

Dogras 

Garhwallis 

Qujars 

Ourkbas 

Jats; Jats (Rajputana) 
Kumaonis 
Mahrattas 
Rajputs; Rajputs 
(Rajputana) 
Tamils, Telegus 
Miscellaneous 
Hindus 


This list does not show that the Government was wholly negligent 
of the language-areas as recruiting fields. A Muslim member £rom 
Bihar, Mr. Hussain Imam, however, gave expression to the dominant 
feeling and idea in the country which the Government will find it 
hard to resist much longer : 


The plea has been taken that they get the best valno for the money la the armv 
which we recrnit at present. That might be so, bat snrely other oonsiderations "«"<* 

f revnl. e^omip oonsiderations, politicw considerations, the prospects of the fntnn 
t womd be wthin^le to have antonomons provinoes which have no militarv 

rtronath In them. We wish that there wonld bo military tradition in the provinm 

.It vonid bs wrong that only the part sbonld anpply the 

toroes ot India and the rest should be deprived of Iv’ **** ^ 
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lo the absence of any definition of (he “class’’ theory propounded 
by the Commander-in-Chief, one has to make an attempt to nnaerstand 
. ... it in the light of the history of the Bri&b army and 
. the idea at the back of the recmiment policy followed 

in it Major General J. F. C. Fuller writing to 
the Spectator, a London weekly, said that ‘the English 
army is composed of only two classes — the top and bottom of society. 
In such an army the officers must either be aristocrats, or proletarians ; 
and these two types do not mix, or at best most indifferently.” Ibis 
“semi-feudal idea” on which the British army was founded was brought 
out by a Swiss historian, Eduard Feuter, in his World History 
dealing with the period 1825-1920 — from the end of the French Revo- 
lution to the end of the last World War. The thing which differentia- 
ted England politically from the continental countries was not “self- 
government” but what may be described as “Government by lo^l 
magnates and an absence of Government bureaucrats.” Elaborating 
this thesis, he said : 

"They (the local magnates) exercised this anthority as a matter of honour, bat 

also naturally in the interests of their own class the division of power between 

the olasses was the same in the army as in the civil service ; that is, the same pro- 

{ lertied olasses who as justices of the peace, for example, ruled the agrioultoral day 
abourers and the factory workers in their districts, were also those who secured 
expensive places in the army ; and the same proletarians, from whom were recruit- 
ed the masses of workmen for the fields and the factories, also furnished the rank 
and file of the armies." 

There is nothing peculiar in this. In almost all countries there 
has been such an evolution. In Japan, for instance, the rise of (he 
. Samurai classes illustrated it. In the provinces of 

Vested interest India the same stratification of classes was visible. 
Punj^ Reasons of State led British bureaucrats in India to 
ignore the possibilities of broad-basing their recruit- 
ment policy for the army on the “feudalism” of the provinces other 
than the Wnjab and among the tribes on the Indian frontiers. By 
the pursuit of that policy, as Sir Ramunni said, the Government has 
enabled “the present enlisting olasses” to feel that they “have acquired 
a kind of vested interest” in the army ; they have come to feel that 
the Indian army is “practically their preserve, and naturally enough 
they are opposed to any change which will reduce their opportunities 
for a career.” The Premier of the Punjab. Sir Sikander Hayat Ehan 
has been harping on this plea in his spe^es to his fellow-provincials. 
Speaking at a conference at Lyallpur, he is reported to have stressed 
the point that his province reoeiv^ rupees four crores ^ every year as 
pay and pension for the soldiers reemitra from within its boundaries, 
and that the Punjabees should do well to be watchful of changes in 
army policy that would require the reduction of the pei^ntage of 
Punjabee soldiers in the Indian army. Leaders of the Muslim Lea^e 
have taken the cue from speeches like tbesei and have been putting 
emphasis on the economic and political Value of an army career in the 
life of (heir community. Therefore, have they been insisting that the 
iwesent percentage of Muslim soldiers and officers in the Indian army 
should be preserved, and reserved for them in the futine M welL This 
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is holr diacasstona of lodian problema have acqaired a hibit of _ Klidiof; 
into commanal and provincial channela dividing and weakening the 
main current of Indian life. 

Riaing above these bickerings the mind of India has been reading oat 
to the oonadoasness that it is native hands that <»n defend their native 
land from internal defections and external attacks ; 

evidences available it shows itself determined 
Main to assert this right and extort this privilege from 
British hands. Even members of the British bureaacraoy 
are found appreciating the fact that *in view of the conditions in ^e 
Far East and the general international tension”, to^ quote Mr. O. A, 
Small, Director of Public Instruction in Assam, it seems eminently 
desirable that the young men of Assam should be trained and prepared 
at least to protect their motherland in case of need”. He suggested 
that units of the University Training Corps should be organised at 
Oauhati and Sylhet The Assam rifles are largely recruited from Raj- 
banshis and similar castes ; there is “good material for soldiers even 
among the ordinary plains folk of the province.* In every province 
“good material for soldiers” is available. And Provincial Ministries 
have been responding to public demand when they are found deciding 
to establish Military Training Schools for^ their provincials. The 
Calcutta University has introduced Military Science as a subject of 
study, and the authorities at Fort William have undertaken to oo> 
operate in this work. The Aligarh Muslim University has also some 
such scheme under consideration. The foundation of the Bhonsla Military 
School at Nasik for which Dr. B. 8. Moonje of Nagpur is entitled to 
the gratefulness of his people is an indication that the public mind has 
been moving ahead of the Government who will be forced to follow its 
lead. The School has been started with the goodwill of the Governor- 
General, the Indian Military authorities, and the support of Indian 
Princes and leaders of public opinion in the country. Opening the School, 
Hie Highness the Maharaja Sciudia of Gwalior, underlined how it has 
grown in response to a c^at demand. The significance of the Institution 
lies in the net that Military trainine ia as important a step in the advanoement 
of the nation’s progress as purely academio studies. To bund up traditions in 
ciTil and militai^ administration is not a matter of a day ; it naa got to be 
incnloated in the minds of boys from the very beginning and gradually develop^ 
till it matures into almost a religions fervour.’’ 

The Nasik Military School is the first to be started under non- 


offidal auspices. Its alumni come from all the provinces of India. 
They ate the pioneers who will revive in this institution tiie ancient 
tracutions and by their life and work make it “the home and nursery of 
soldiers wortiiy of the expectations of their country.” These constructive 
activities, and the controversies referred to above show that the 
prdUem of defence eclipses many others in India in their influence on 
tile future of the oount^. 

In industrial and agricultural life also there has not been any 
The United Provinces and Bihar were rocking on agrioultnrd tUs- 
, cootents ; the pToposals of the Ministries with rcfthcd 
^ bakaaht lands have not appealed to the 

mhS landlords in the former prodnce, and to the 

in the latter. In Bengsl and Bihar transfer ef 
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oocopanoy holdings has been made free of the payment of tdami 
(landlords’ fee) ; in Bengal the landlord’s right of pre-emption has been 
abolished. In the Pnnjab amendments of the Land Alienation Act 
have caused a furore that threatened to divide the province into two 
camps -—town and country. The Aet had divided the people into 
agricultural and non-agricnltural classes, an artificial division that has 
made life abnormal. At a non-Agriculturist <}onferenoe Sir <^kul 
Cband Narang, an ex-Minister, illustrated the evils of this divinon. 
Men like the late Sir Fazli Hussain, and Sir Feroze Ehan Noon, High 
Commissioner of India to Britain, were and are, according to the defi- 
nitions of this Act, agriculturists, while men like the late Lala Haikishen 
Lai, an ez-Minister, and Mr. Monoharlal, the present Finance Minister 
of the province, were and are non-agriculturists. Ail these men were 
barristers, and, perhaps, never had gone near, or touched the handle of, 
a plough. The Madras Estates Enquiry Committee’s report brought 
ont the theory of the majority of the members which found that “the 
ryot was the owner of the soil and the zemindar was only a collector 
of revenue” ; the same theory was pot forward in disonasions on the 
tenancy legislation in the United Provinces Assembly. There are indi- 
cations that a growing number of landlords would like to be rid of the 
responsibilities of their position and “office” if they were compensated. 
Their position has become anomalous, and owing to this they cannot 
settle down to any constructive work and contribute their share of 
work and talent to national well-being. But during these controversies 
l^ere have appeared notes of interrogation with regard to the future, 
with regard to whether the ryotwari system made for the real welfare 
of the cultivator of the soil. Students of economic facts of Indian life 
and observers of economic tendencies show that the ryotwari system 
has not saved the cultivator. To quote from >Dr. Badba Eamai 
Mukherjee’s hoo}^'~~Land Problems of India — 


'About 63 per cent of the lands in India is held nnder the ryotwari 

ay Item But eren in ryotwari tracts there has been a large increase of rent- 

receivers and tenants. It is estimated that on account of the prevalence of snb- 
letting, orer 30 per cent of the lands are not cultivated by tenants themselves in 
Madras and Bomay. Similarly in the Pnniab the number of rent receivers has 

considerably increased of late the actnu tiller of the soil...hatdly owns more 

than a quarter of the lands in India. 


This quotation shows that other factors are involved in the ques- 
tion of Uir lowering of the economic status of the peasants. They 
appear to be incapable of protecting themeselves, un- 
HdpiossiMss equal to meeting the world competition into which the 
Peasants products of tiieir labour are thrown. Knowing not 
where these are sold, by what roads they travel to 
dillant places, how countries from beyond tiie seven seas and thirteen 
rivers imuence the prices of their products for good or evil, the pea- 
santry of India are a helpless lot. And some sort of State guanuan- 
riilp has become necessary. To this tendency of thought we owe Mie 
organisation of Agricultund Marketing whk^ was discussed at a Oon- 
fetence of Ministers held at Delhi at the end of November last. Fiw 
good or evil the cultivator of the soil most consent to tqpilation of 
us life and activities by organisations set up by the State. 
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The Mune sort of amngemeat will be forced on^ sooiety by the 
growittg tenrion of feeling betvTeeo labour and <»pital in the orsani- 
sationa and institutions set up in India ^ under the 
fadmiiial impulse and compulsion of modern industrialism. In 
jlipiiiM ^1 provinces there were strikes and look-outs, 
tactics developed by 'labour and capital to secure or 
extort justice from each other. In the period under discussion there 
came to an end a strike at Cawnpore which had lasted for more .than 
idx weeks, and in which were involved more than 40,000 men 
and women. An estimate has it that more than 20 ^ lakhs of 

working days were lost owing to this strike. According to a 
conservative computation the workers lost Bs. 18 lakhs in wages, 
and the total loss to the industry uus somewhere near a orore of 
rupees ; in addition to this the electric supply corporations which 
supplied electricity to the mills, m >8t of them electrically worked, the 
ba nks, the post and telegraph offices, the railway and other conveyances 
libA lorries and bullock carts, the distributors who sold the manu- 
factures of the mills— all were put to losses that have not been esti* 
mated. The other provinces showed no better record. A comparative 
statement of industrial disputes between the year 1921 to December 
31, 1938, goes to show that the year 1938 registered a record in all 
the years during these two decades. There were 399 disputes^ involv- 
ing 4,01,000 workers ; the number of workers were leas than in 1937 
in which year there were 379 disputes involving 6,48,00^ workers ; the 
total number of working days lost was 91,99,000 as against 89,82,000 in 
1037 ; cotton and jute mills accounted for 39 p r cent of the starikes, 
70*8 per cent of the workers involved and 7l’l per cent of the working 
days lost ; the number of strikes in which the workers came out suc- 
cessful, whole or partial, was 181 — 51 of the former and 130 of the 
latter. Lty provinces Bengal showed the highest number— 157 ; Bombay 
— Ill, Madras — 53 ; the number of workers involved main^ned tiie 
same places — Bengal— 1,62,888 ; Bombay — 62,188 ; Madras — 53,851. 


These statistics prove one thing that sooiety is put to a loss of 
wealth every year owing to a maladjustment in the relations between 


State centarol 
of Ufa 


capital and labour ; this maladjustment leads to conflict 
that has its influence on the politics of the country. 
Society cannot afford this loss ; it should not tolerate 


the pre8<>nce of a running sore poisoning the body 
politic. Society had hitherto been organised on the autonomy of its 
diffoent mgans.^ The break-down of economic well-being, and the 
iujustioes to which this was due, has called for the intervention from 
the whole to set matters right in the life of the units. And the State 
as tile org^ of society's power, as the instrument for the use of this 
power, is incrcMingly being called upon to intervene. In India also 
we cannot avoid the enoioaohments on our autonomies. This is tiie 
meaning and signifioance of the many activities that the Ministries in 
tiw provinces are cidied upon to engage themselves in, to control and 
regulate tiie life of the many units that go to make up tiie Kfe of 'tiie 
vm^ hi India. Before they can fully establish their control, there 
mm! liHipen these strikes and lodk-outs through vHiioh India irill 
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be adjustinK herself to modern oonditiona of life. In more organised 
oonntries these strikes and look-outs, signs of the pains of tMthing, 
have come to accept the direction of the States, not witoout conynlsions. 
Though it is a common saying that experience is a dear school, history 
does not show that we do learn from the experiences of others, of our 
predecessors. The Ki»an and labour movements are evidences of the 
fact that labour and capital in India must pass throngh the same 
experiences that have moulded other countries into modem life. 

Amidst the dark clouds of communal and provincial conflicts and 
competitions the small Christian community of India have sent across 
the sky a few shafts of neighl^nrliness that hold 
4k promises of a better time. They are only 60 or 65 

aew »H t“ lakhs of the more than 35 orores of Indian humanity. 

But by their association with the religion of the rulers 
of the country they have influenced developments in this country, edu- 
cational, social and intellectual ; they have acted as the leaven that 
leavenedi the whole mass. As pioneers of modern education in the land 
(hey have helped to create the modern mind in India, to introduce 
many modern institutions of educational and social uplift in the country. 
Many of their leaders have helped in initiating the methods of political 
education and agitation that advanced democratic institutions in 
Britain ; many of the leaders have been keen students of Indian history 
rescuing from the debris of the past many a remnant of a civilisation 
that was one of the leaders of the ancient world ; the telling of that 
history by foreign historians has helped us to win back a little of our 
self-respect, to strive to win it in the field of politics. This development 
in the life of the other communities, (he awakening of a new self-respect 
and a new self-assertion, have set the Christian community of Indian 
birth in India to thinking how best they could make their contribution 
to the evolving life of the country. Ibis feeling was given expression 
to in the speech of Dr. Harendra Kumar Mukherjee, M.L.A. (Bengal) 
as President of the All-India Christian Conference held at Madras in 
December last : 


“Instead of saying I am a Christian first and an Indian afterwards let ns in the 

words of Dr. ABirvadhan, onr brother in faith, who is Profeseor of Politios and 

Pnblio Administration in the University of Madras, say : ‘I am both an Indian and a 
Christian beoaose there is no inner oontradiotion between the two." 


Dr. Mukherjee's speech was one snbstained plea to his people to line 
themselves np with all the progressive forces in the coanti 7 , thereby 
fulfilling the work that their predecessors bad begun in 
SyaO^ lodia. The inner development in their own Church in 

imltiirns India has made this possiUe. As we find in A. C. 

Underwood^s Oowtemjxray thought in India (1930): “The 
movement towards a United Christiao Qraroh in India in which all dwo- 
miuationB will be merged and opportunities afforded for development on 
indigenoas lines under Indian leadership, may gradually ovor-oome the 
obstades of denominationaliBm, the foreign obaraeter of the Cbnrdh, 
and fordgn domination." The recogmi^OD this evolution wo find 
reoorded in the Beport of the Missionary Conference held at 

Jerusalem in 1928 : “We ardently dedtb that the yamynaf C^ueohes 
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should express the Qospel through their own genius and throuidi 
forms suitable to their radal heritage." The late Brahmabandhav 
Upadhyaya who died a martyr to the cause of India’s political freedom 
(1907) steoye all his life to achieve “a true synthesis of the truth of 
the Christian revelation and of Indian spiritual culture." The Tam- 
baian (Madras) session of the World Misdonary Conference (1938) 
worked under this influence where the leaders of the older Churches, 
leaders of Christian life in the West, came in the spirit of seekers of 
truth because the life of their own countries was not being lived in 
the way of the life of the Founder of their religion. 


As we bring to a close the review and study of the events of the 
last six months in India, we turn with hope to another organisation 
^ twelve years trying to 

Womn’i bring the women of India out of their secluded life 

Conference Into activities that have been remaking the life 

of their county and of theirs also. The lady- 
President of the 13th session of the AlPIndia Women’s Conference, 
Rani Laxmibai Rajwade of Gwalior, readily acknowledged that the 
present awakening among Indian women “is due more to what tiie 
Confi^ss has been doing than to our Conference." But she claimed 
that it was the natural right of “the woman of the house" to be the 
“first aroused in an earthquake because she has the most precious 
burdens to rescue.” And the developments outside and inside India 
that we have discussed in previous pages have been overturning many 
an ancient and valued institution, and women in India could not be 
indifierent to these threats of disruption, to the shocks of “peaceful 
earthquakes” initiated by the Congress. These have hastened the “entry 
of women into the highest positions of public life." The members of 
the Conference belong, ^ the majority of them, to the upper and 
middle classes of Indian society. But the growing intensity of 
the stru^le for a new India of the strong and the free has 
been forcing on the consciousness of even conservative houses 
that women have duties outside that could not be any 

more, that they could not close any longer their eyes to the marks 
of break-down in their social life, close their oars to the cries of 
the poor and^ distressed in the land whom the centuries had left 
on the wayside uncared for. The speeches made and resolutions pass- 
^ at the Delhi session (1938) of the Conference bear witness to the 
fact that the women of India were not blind to the significance of these 
devriopmente. This awareness came vivid out of the words of the 
president : We s^I strike at poverty and social evil. But we shall de 
BO With a fdl and sleepless realisation that we do it so that l^anty »>»<»» 
come in and the spirit become free.” 

The challe^e has come to every individual mao. to every individual 
woman in India, so to work and so to live that human life may be 

StSAolm There may be faOures of the 

^ spirit, then may be failure in leadership. But in what 

loKdanUp spint aw these to be met, to be overcome ? We 
*1 *1 j Btady with the recital of a failure of spirit Sd 

faflnxe of leadersbp in Indian politics. And tiie words used by fte 
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Prefiid^iit of the Congress, Sri Sabhas Chandra Basu, on that ooeasion 
sapplies an answer raaracteristio of the man, characteristic of the type 
of a new leadership. These words are of such strength, of such insist 
into the heart of (hiogs, that they deserve record : 

^*1 may point oat that a leader has to pay tbo prioe of leadership. In the event 
of snooess, he often gets more praise and credit than he probably deserves, and in 
the event of failure, he frequently gets all the blame or at least much of it. No 
leader should, threfoie, grudge if on occasions be seems to be judged harshly by bis 
followers or by his countrymen. If a battle is won, the general becomes the Hero ; 
if things go wrong he is punished severely.** 

We began the study with a note of pessimism. At the end also 
we find that there is unrest, there is indecision, a sense of helplessness, 

I uncertainty in the councils of the rulers, in the 
*“*®“*J^*^*®*® market-places of the world, in the academies of philo- 

maliiatlnn sophers to which men have been used to look for 

light and guidance. Ideals of human conduct are being 
subjected to new tests, and the practices of mankind are being called 
upon to adapt themselves to new conditions to meet the needs of new 

v^ues in life. India cannot any more continue in her hermit life. 

Modern science has eliminated distance ; the mountains and oceans are 
no longer barriers but are to-day lines of communication on which have 
been moving men and women from distant lands and knocking at our 
doors with news of a new world. Even if we would we could 
not refuse to hear them ; even if we could we would not refuse 

to hear them. Our sages and saints had seen ‘*the one in all the 

changing manifoldness of the univers6’\ the thread of unity that runs 
through creation $ a scientist of modern India, Acharya Jagadis 
Chanua Basu, has presented this realisation to the test of our senses. 
That realisation has come to New India to be renewed and revivified 
in the modern world through •struggles in the spirit of a new tapaaya^ 
a new self-dedication. Hindu and Muslim, Christian and Sikh, Bengalee 
and Biharee. Andhra and Tamilian, Mahratti and Gujrati may appear 
to forget today the message of this unity. But the meaning of the 
present conflicts and competitions in India, we will realise as we go 
through the tribulations of the present towards the hopes of the future. 
These hopes will sustain us. They can be best described in the words 
of Jagadis Chandra— a seer and a scientist of new India : 

‘‘And in this country through the milieniums there always have been some who, 
beyond the immediate and absorbing prize of the hour, sought for the realisation of 
the highest ideal of life not through passive renunciation, but through active 
struggm. The weakling who has refused tne confliot, having acquired nothing, has 
nothing to renounoe. In India such examples of constant realisation of ideals through 
work have resulted in the formation of a oontinuons living tradition. And by her 
latent power of rejuvenesoenoe she has readjusted herself through infinite transfor- 
mations. Thoa while the soul of Babylon and the Nile Valley has transmigrated, 
oars still remains vital and with capacity of absorbing what the time has brought, 
and making it one with itself.** 

’^Specially contributed by Sri Buresh Chandra Dev) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session— New Delhi — 14th. February to 8th. April 1938 

Mechanisation of Arbit 

The Budget Session of the Council of State opened at New Delhi on the 14tli. 
February 1938. The question hour was lively. The replied to a 

number of questions on the scheme of army mechanisation. After going over the 
present scheme, His Excellency added that the question of mechanisation of certain 
Indian units was at present under consideration by the Qovernmont of India. 

After question time, the Secretary presented "copies of eight bills as were passed 
by the Assembly, including the Military Manoeuvres Bill and Insurance Bill. 

Railway Budget and Debate 

Sir Guthrie Russell^ Chief Commissioner of Railways, next presented the statement 
of estimated expenditure and revenue for the year 1938-39, in respect of Railways 
after which the Council adjourned till the 17th. 

tTtb. 9l 18ih. FEBRUARY : — The Oounoil held a general discussibn on the 
railway budget to-day. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu^ the first speaker, subjected the 
budget to a critical analysis, and regretted that there was no referenoe to a general 
trade and economic condition of the country in relation to railway§.ii He urged the 
provision of adequate facilities to encourage the transport of agricultural produoe 
to distant parts. The policy in regard to the rail-road problem was unsatisfactory 
as the railways wanted co-ordination with motor transport by coeroion, instead of 
adopting a policy of equitable treatment of other forms of transport. 

Sir A. P. Patro expressed the opinion that much of the difficulty of the rail- 
road problem would be eliminated if the railways come to suitable arraugemeuts 
with l^cal Governments, since roads were a provincial subject. At the same time 
the railways should afford greater amenities to the travelling public. 

Lala Rarnsaran Da« declared that in regard to recruitment for various services, 
a definite auti-lndiau policy had been adopted in the Indian railways. Perhaps it 
WM due to the reactionary recommendation of the Wedgwood Committee Though 
a large number of well-qualified Indians were available for the mechanical aud 
engineering de^rtments from various engineering colleges in India, the railways 
prefen ed impmdiing foreigners. There was also a rumour among Indians officiating 
as foremen and char gemen that they would never be confirmed but soon be repfabe§ 
by Europeans. He teked If this was true. The treatment of Indians was also bad 
workshop explosion, where a. covenanted European foreman! 
instead of being punished, was quietly allowed to go away. He urged the accelera- 
traffic, which would result in a substantial reduction in new wagon 
ooQstruction. He complained of uneconomic pay to the lower subordinate afaff 

.amount spent on providing amenities for third 
puseugen, he declared, was inadequate as compared with upper ol^ t/aveUerV 
He requested the Governmeut to abolish the surcharge on coal. tMveuere. 

Non-Offioial Resolutions 

21it. reSRUARY :-*The Council of State transacted non-offloial business today 

An interesting debate ensued on Mr. Suahil Kumar 
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The Commandgr-in» Chief explained the futility of dnoh a scheme and the colossal 
cost it would involve. He pointed out that the trainiof? of all able-bodied Indians 
would mean the creation of an inoredibly vast army, 200 to 300 times the present 
^strength. Of what practical use such enormous army levies would be in modern 
•warfare except providing cannon-fodder ? The Government's policy, on the other 
« hand, was to keep the Army as small and at the same time as efficient as possible. 
The resolution was negatived. 

24Ui FEBRUARY The Council discussed two non-official resolutions to-day. 
Sirdar Buta Singh'e resolution for a committee to work out a scheme with the object 
of stabilising the price of wheat, cotton, p'lr, sugar, and other agricultural products 
was rejected after Mr. Yeates had explained that the matter was primarily the concern 
of provincial Governments. 

After two hours’ discussion the House defeated Mr. Kalikkar'a resolution that 
the number of cadets admitted to the military academy be raised from 60 to 120, by 
14 to 23 votes. The Commander-in-Chief said that recently the Government reviewed 
the position and came to the conclusion that the increase of the number of intake 
was not possible just at present. There had been wastage recently amongst the 
King’s commissioned Indian officers by resignations. Lifelong military career had 
not in practice appealed to many of those who first took up a commission with 
apparent enthusiasm. He hoped the same would not be found to be the case with 
•^the remainder of the Indian officers. 

Right of Putting Suppl. Questions 

2nd. MARCH An authoritative decision on the limitations imposed on the right 
of patting supplementary questions was announced by Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy and 
Pandit Hirdaynath Kanzru, over whose supplementary questions in September last 
there was some misunderstanding, necessitating a study of the subject and consulta- 
tions with the Speaker of the House of Commons. Captain Fitzroy had nothing to 
say. as Sir Maneckjee appealed to him and the House to accept the decision. 

Tiie statement of Sir Maneckjee occupied half an hour to read. He ^oted from 
the communication he had received from Captain Fitzroy, and also from Sir Howard 
Degville, secretary of the Empire Parliamentary Association, as well as from the rul- 
ings of Sir Frederick Whyte and Sir Shanmukham Chetty, and submitted ^with all 
humility’ that they were exactly what he himself had emphasized so of tea from the 
Chair, namely, that the supplementaries are intended only to clear up an.r ambigufty 
in the reply given, or to extract any farther information on the subject dealt with in 
the teply. At the same time. Sir Maneckjee gave the assurance that he would enforce 
the principles now enunciated ^justly and with discretion’. 

Miutabt Manoeuvres Bill 

On the motion of the Commander-in-Chief^ the Council of State passed the Bill to 
provide facilities for military manoeuvres aod for field firing and artillery practioe as 
was passed by the Assembly. Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Chowdhury moved half a 
dozen amendments and all of them were rejected. 

The House also passed the Bill further to amend the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Act as was passed oy the Assembly. It was moved by Sir Jagdiah Praaad, 

Building Inoustbt Workers’ Safety 

Sir Mohammad Yakub moved a resolution that the Council having considered 
draft convention and the recommendations relating to the safety of the building indns- 
try recommends to the Governor-General in Councii (a) that the provincial Govern- 
ments be consulted regarding the desirability and practicability of legislation to secure 
greater safety for workers in the buildiug industry, (b) that their attention be drawn 
to the recommendations oonoerniog cooperation, accident prevention and vocational edu- 
cation. Sir Mohammad described the important features of the draft convention 
and the attitude of various Governmeuts who were represented at the Geneva Assembly 
session in 1936 when it was considered. The Indian delegates had pointed out the 
nnsuitability of several proposals to Indian conditions. Sir Mohammad Yakub said that 
it appeared from the perusal of the proceedings that most ooautries had found safety 
in the r^ulation ot the building industry. But in India conditions were quite 
different The oonstructipn of houses in Indian villages could not be construed as a 
hasardous oooupation but in some oonuneroiai cities snob aooidents were inseparable 
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and DO aotion was possible unless the oooperation of the looal OoTernments and muni- 
cipalities was Seoul ed. There should be an adequate system of inspection to entoroe 
the building laws. The coovenrion irself was of a oomplioafed namre and difficult for 
enforcement in the case of India. The function was primarily that of the provinoisl 
Governments and their discretion oould not be fettered by the decision taken by the 
central Government. 

The resolution was passed. The Council then adjourned till March 4. 

Opposition Walk-out 

4th. MARCH About 20 members of the Progressive and Congress parties walked 
out to-day following Sir James Origans statement explaining the Government’s position 
on the controversy regarding the exclusion from the voted list of the expenditure on 
Defence and External Affairs. 

After 8ir James Grigg, who spoke amid repeated interruptions, Itai Bahadur 
Ramsaran Das, leader of the Opposition, Mr. Ramdas Pantulu^ leader of the Con- 
gress party, and Syed Hossain Imam^ deputy leader of the Progressive party, made 
statements protesting against 'the ourtailment of the rights and privileges of the 
Assembly with which the Council of 8tate forms the central legislature’. Sir A. P« 
Patro rose to speak when ail members of the Progressive and Congress parties 
walked out. 

Central & Defence Expenditubb 

Explaining the Government’s attitude regarding the Legislature’s right of 
vote on Defence expenditure. Sir James Qrigg^ Finance Member made the 
following statement in the Council of State to-day : — 

8ir James Grigg continued : “The argument has been advanced that, though 
the classification of that expenditure is a legal use of a power vested in the 
Governor-Genoral-in-Council, nevertheless there was no obligation on the Governor- 
General-in-Council to use that power in the sense in which it has been 
used, and that the previous practice should have been permitted to continue 
under which, while the army estimates were not submitted to the vote, the 
expenditure of the Army Department as it was then known was treated as 
voted expenditure comparably with the expenditure of other departments of the 
civil secretariat. This is the sole question at issue, since as previously the 
Governor-General has thrown the entire defence estimates open to discussion by 
ike legislature. 

“As is well known, the Central Executive and Legislature, while they are 
in form retained unchanged in the transitional period, now function on the 

basis of the now distribution of powers under the Act of 1935. Briefly the 
position under the Act is that the powers, both legislative and financial, of the 
Central Legislature in the transitional period correspond with the powers, 
after the establishment of Federation, of the Federal Legislature. 

“When Federation is established, Defence will be administered by the 

Governor-General in his discretion. The expenditure which the Governor-General 
will incur for the discharge of his functions in nspect of defence will 
include the expenditure of the Defence Department and will be charged ^ on 
the revenue ^ of the Federation under Section 33 in the transitional period. 

Section 33 is not in force and the position is regulated by Section 67 A of 
the old Act in the modified terms in which it has been re-enacted in the 

ninth schedule of the New Act. The several changes made in that section are in the 
direction of securing a similar classification in the transitional period of voted and 
non-yoted expenditure such as will distinguish in the Federation period expenditure 
submitted to the vote and expenditure charged on the revenues. 

“The treatment of defence expenditure as non-voted is a feature comnaon 
to the old Constitution and to the new. But while in the old Constitution 
it was possible to treat expenditure on the army department as in a sense 

distinct from the defence expenditure, that distinction is no longer permissible 

under the provisions of the new Act. Thus in 'addition to the general 

statement given above of the new position of the Central Legislature, Part 10 
of the new Act, which is now in operation, draws a statutory distinction 
between the defence services of the Crown in India and the Civil Services, 
and the effect of Section 2^ in that part of the Act is to bring the establishment 
01 the Defence Department within the definition, now operative of defence 
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Borvioes. As snoh, expenditure on that department reqaires now to be treated 
as non-voted ; and will when Federation is established be charged on the revenues. 

**It follows that in the olassifioation now made there was no issue of 

policy open to the Governor-Oeneral-in-Counoil to decide. In their claBsifioation 

in the traditional period of expenditure on the Defence Department as non- 

voted expenditure, the Government of India have followed the prescriptions 

of the statute binding alike on themselves and on the Legislature.'’ 

Sir James Grigg contended that the Legislative Assembly had lost nothing 
real by the change the Government of India had been compelled by law to 

make. The burden of the complaint made in the Lower House was that the 

House was not presented from recording a vote on the Defence expenditure. 

That was wholly inaccurate. In previous years the position was that the 
Assembly had recorded its views about defence by voting on grants for the 

defence expenditure which covered the salaries of a comparatively small 
number of oleiks and peons in that department and year by year the 

Assembly had rejected the whole of the provision and had forced the Governor- 

General to restore this element in the Defence expenditure. This element 

of defence expenditure represented four lakhs of rupees out of forty-five crores. 
The Finance Member thought that to visit the wrath of the Assembly on a 

few olerks and peons in the Defence Department was highly artificial. There 

was a more efifeotive way of showing tneir reprobation by voting on the 

Executive Council, which was responsible for the defence policy. Therefore it 

appeared to him that the whole grievance was a manufactured one. 

Lala Ramsarandas^ Leader of the Opposition, stated “The Government in dis- 

regard of a long standing practice have deprived the Central Legislature of the right 
it has enjoyed of voting the demand for the civil secretariat of the Defence Depart- 
ment. No doubt this House takes no part in the voting of the budget demand but it 
oannot remain indifferent to the curtailment of rights and privileges of the other 
Honsei with which it forms the Central Legislature. 

Lala Ramsarandas, proceeding, stated : "The submission of the demand for the 
Defence Secretariat gave the Assembly a direct opportunity of expressing its opinion 
about the milita»'y policy of the Government of India which was fully availed of year 
after year. However embarrassed the Government might have been by an adverse 
vote of the Assembly year after year, this was no justification for changing the pro- 
o^iire followed till last year and imposing a new restriction in a vital matter. 

"We can attribute change only to a change in the attitude of the Government 
of India. In order to enter our strong protest against the temper and outlook, 
which this indicates, we have decided to take no part in the discussion on the 
budget. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu said : “The Congress party in this House has decided to 
follow the course adopted by the Congress party in the Assembly. We feel that no 
other course is left open to us in this House. The departure made by the Govern- 
ment in the usual procedure by removing from the vote of the Assembly estimates of 
expenditure on army secretariat has the effect of curtailing the power and privilege 
of the Central Legislature as a whole on a very vital matter. This House, oannot 
allow snob ao encroachment by the Government on powers of the Legislature without 
recording its protest in a fighting manner. We fool that the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. specially the transitory provisions embodied In paragraph 67A 
of the ninth sohodule to the Act, have not altered the constitutional position, so as to 
make it obligatory on the Governor-General to withhold from the vote of the Assembly 
estimates of expenditure on the Army Secretariat. Even Section S38 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, when read with Section 317 and ninth schedule has not the effect 
of taking away the discretion vested in the Governor-Geneial. No valid reason 
for the uncalled for and provocative departure has been given by the Government 
Therefore, we have decided not to participate in discussion on the budget this year. 

^^Now coming to the statement made by the Finance Member I must say that I 
don’t find any reason to alter the word of the statement I have just read out He 
not only did not improve his oase, but made it worse. On the legal and oonstita- 
tional ground he is clearly wrong. The Governor-General’s discretion to follow the 
usual procedure is left uatouched till the Federation is established. We need not 
contemplate what is to happen after Federation comes. It may not come for the 
Uongress is pledged to see that it does not come. 
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InDO-BbITISH TsiDZ AaRBBMBNT 

7th. MARCH Complotely vexed over the delay in the snooesaful iasue of the 
iDdo-Britifh Trade Agreement, and finding that the Government in the meanwhile 
was disregarding and circumventing the verdict of the Legislature, the Opposition in 
the Council of State gave a timely warning to the Government. ‘We do not want 
to leave any loopholes for the Government after our bitter experience, was the 
spirit in which Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Motilal asked that the present interim 
agreement should terminate ‘here and now*, and further that the Central Legislature's 
opinion as to the new agreement should prevail. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Daa, Pandit Eirday Nath Kunzru and Mr. V. 
Bamdas Paniulu aH argued that no harm would be done to India because the rise 
in the price of agricultural produce was greater than that of manufactured goods. 

In any case they all felt that the interim trade agreement which had been entered 
into by the executive without consulting the legislature should not be allowed to 
hamper and delay a successful issue of the negotiations for a permanent pact. 

Sir A. P. Patro was alone among the non-official members in thinking that the 
agreement should proceed not on lines suggested by the non- official advisers who 
were mostly mill-owners but as the Government would consider proper taking into 
consideration also the interests of *the mau behind the plough*. 

Sir idahomed Yakub explained the Government’s mind that they did not have the 
same touching faith in the non-official advice as Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Motilal nor 
would they agree to the proposition that the legislature's view alone should prevail. 

Pandit Eirday Nath Kunzru and Mr. Bamdas Pantulu had been at pains to see 
that the spirit of the fiscal autonomy convention should at least prevail and as to 
this Sir Mahomed Yakub asked the House to rely on the statesmanship of Sir 
Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, permanent Commerce Member. 

Child Marriage Restraint Amend. Bill 

The only other important business transacted was the passing of the Bill of 
Biwan Lalchand Navalrai for strengthening the Sarda Act (Child Marriage Res- 
traint Act Amendment Bill). He came to the gallery expecting a great debate but 
was told by Sir Ramuni Menon, who sponsored it, that the House was very helpful 
and the Government did not even find it necessary to speak. After the inanner in 
which Bai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das^ who was believed to be a Sanatanist, spoke 
in favour of the measure and quoted freely from Sastras and Vedas, there was none 
to utter a word against the Bill. 

Development of Air & Sea Forces Urged 

10th. MARCH The Council of State discussed non-official resolutions to-day. 

Pandit E. N, Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- Oeneral- 
in-Council to redistribute the defence expenditure between the land, sea and air 
forces 80 as to provide for a more adequate defence of the country by sea and air 
forces. In modern warfare, he said, cavalry and infantry regiments were not of 
such great use as they used to be once upon a time. The proposed mechanisation 
scheme of the Indian army was no doubt introduced as part of meohanisation of the 
entire British army in England. Considering the little use the British cavalry 
regiments served, Pandit Kunzru asked why these regiments should not be sent baok 
to England or if they were to be retained in India why the entire cost of the 
mechanisation should not be borne by His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. O'Qilvie claimed that the army maintained in India was very small, oonsi- 
cering the area, population and extensive land and sea frontieis. In the Nortn West 
X rentier the civil districts were constantly threatened with tribal raids and the 
of the resolution had not fully understood the nature of the frontier problems, 
^nen he suggested that highly mechanised army was not required for frontier 
warfare. However, they felt that, whether the army was to face minor or major 
m ^0 abreast of modern developments and needs. Mr. Ogilvie pointed 

India alone among the countries in the world had reduced her defence* 

udget by Rs. 23 and a half crores during the last fifteen years, 
said Fomaorcin Dos, Leader of the Progressive party, supporting the motion. 
thA^ ? ' thanks to Government’s policy on the frontier the waning propensities of 
reliAVA lessened, and therefore, the Government could afford to 

nve tne concentration of land forces on the frontier and use the savings in 

t » 
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Btrengthening the air foroe. Referring to meohanisatioa, the speaker said it was 
^ not the duty of the Indian Got'ernment to meohanise the British seotion of the 
" Indian army which was not permanent in India. 

Pandit Kunzru^ replying to the debate, contended that the programme* of meoha« 
nisation was due to a change of army policy in Britain and India was made to 
follow Britain, whether she liked it or not. j. 

Referring to the frontier danger mentioned by Mr. Ogilvie, Pandit Chnzra^ked, 
**Why can’t he tell ns how we are endangered either in the East or in the West ? 
It is this reticence and lack of frankness that is responsible for the country’s sns- 
picions of Oovernroent’s actions”. He wanted to know why in India alone the 
peace-time army was maintained on a war footing. 

Mr. Ogilvie^ replying to Pandit Kunzm, said that the Indian army had been 
reduced to so small a size that it had been imperatively necessary to keep what 
they had on a war footing ready to go to war at notice. 

The resolution was negatived by 24 votes to 14. 

Reduction of Defence Expenditure 

Mt. Hoaaain Imam moved a resolution urging the Government to appoint a 
committee of the members of the Central Legislature to examine the defence budget 
with a view to reducing the expenditure generally and in particular to attain the 
following objectives : 

(a) Reductions in ancillary and engineering department expenses; 

(b) Increase in income from the disposal of stores ; 

(c) The possibilities of transferring part of pension charges to the British 

Government ; 

(d) The feasibility of questioning the composition of capitation char'res, and 

(6) The enquiry or otherwise of charging the whole or part of the contribution 
for the National health insurance and the unemployment assurance for 
British soldiers. 

He pointed out that the Defence budget showed an increase of two crores of 
rnpees during the last two years, in spite of the fact that Burma was separated 
and England was making a contribution to India. He claimed that the business side 
of the army was top*beavy and could be replaced by an Indian personnel without 
loss of efficieney and at tlie same tince resulting in a saving of nearly half the cost. 
He pointed out the huge waste in the army stores and that a large stock of medl- 
cines purchased by the Defence Department was foisted on provincial Governments 
and local bodies at high cost. 

Mr. O'gilvie asked the House to consider whether this was the opportune moment 
for the appointment of such a committee. The situation in the world to-iay was 
such as required not retrenchment in the defence expenditure but an increase. Tu 
carry on without any increase was in itself a high tribnte to the Defence Depart- 
ment’s solicitude for the tax-payer. Mr. O’Gilvie added that, as it was, any retrench- 
ment on a large soale was unthinkable at the present moment. Over nine crores of 
economy had been effected in the army expenditure since 1929-30. There was in 
existence a public accounts committee, which dealt very fully with the whole 
financial and business side of the defence forces in India and any othej^ committee 
to do the same work was not necessary. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das^ referring to the saving of 93 lakhs of rupees 
in the defence expenditure due to a shortage of British troops in India, said that 
this saving should be permanent. He suggested greater care in giving army contracts, 
fie emphasised that the present was the suitabie time for a committee. For, after all, 
the recommendation of such a committee were not binding on the Government, but 
their suggestions would be useful to them. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru said a substantial reduction was possible by either of two 
ways, namely, withdrawal of British troops from India and industrialisation so as 
to make India, as far as possible, self-sumcient in all kinds of army stores. 
Oovernment must seriously consider the necessity of manafaoturing arms and 
ammunition in India. 

Mr. 0 Oilvie pointed out that Pandit Eunzru’s suggestion for industrialfsation or 
sending Indian apprentices might bo nsefnl from the point of view of Indianisation, 
but they were hardly suitable as a measure of economy. He stated that the IdcH' 
cape Committee sat at a time when the army was big soon after the war, ana 
reduotions were possible. Again the Ret^nohment Committee of 1931 was consn- 
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toted in the face oif a most disastrous slamp all over the world. Since then there 
had been progressive retrenchment, bat they had reached a stage where reduction 
was not possible. 

The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Civil Appeals to Federal Coniie 

2 lit. MAKCH The Council of State met to-day with a heavy agenda of eight 
non-ofiBcial resolutions befoie it. 

After questions farther discussion on Haji Mohammad UuaaairCa resolution, 
urging the Qovernmeut of India to take immediate steps to introduce measures to 
provide for civil appeals to the Federal Court from the judgments of the High 
Courts in British India as provided in the Federal Court by sec. 306 (1) of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and to establish at the earliest possible date a 
Supreme Court of Criminal appeal In India, was resumed. 

Mr. P. N. 8apm, supporting the resolution, appealed to the Oovernmont to 
consider it in a sympathetic spirit as there were neither political nor contro- 
versial principles involved. He pointed out that the Federal Court which con- 
sisted of eminent judges had hardly any work to do with the result that Valuable 
judicinl talent found no scope for expression. Federation was still far off aiid at 
present from their point of view the Federal Court was a costly luEury and 
therefore It was thetr duty to provide some work if it ought to justify its exis- 
tence. It had been held that at present the appeals to the Privy Counoil were 
very costly and dilatory to Indian litigants and it would be advantageous to all if 
civil appeals were vested in the Federal Court. 

Mr. Ramdaa Pantulu^ Leader of the Congress paity, opposed the resohitiou 
which had not indicated any scheme by whicn India would ne self-contained in 
the matter of appeals. The provision for more courts of appeal, he said, was 
not in the interest of India (A vioce — was in the interestj of iawvers) He 
did not see that a sufficient case had been made for the establishment of a court 
of criminal appeal for none liked the prolongation of appeals of criminal cases. 

Pandit Hridajy Kunzru also contended that the Government of India 

Act did not expressly prohibit the establishment of a Supreme Court of Criminal 
appeals. If once the principle was accepted then it would be easy to strictly 
limit the criminal appeals to cases in which a substantial principle of law was 
involved. He strongly criticized the contention that the provision for these appeals 
would help the bar, 

Haji Syed Mohammad Huaaain^ replying to the dt^bate, said that his resolution 
was to see to wbat extent had the Qoverument accepted it in piincipie and he 
hoped that an early action would be taken to give effect to it. As for the second 
part of the resolution, he hoped to place a bill before the House. He withdrew 
the lesolutioD. 

Government Servioes & Posts 

Sir tiamunni Menon moved a resolution urging the introduotion, as early as 
prac.icable, in regard to the services and posts in the Government of India and 
the centrally administered areas the recruitment to which is in the competence 
of the Government of India, of the scheme of recruitment adumbrated in the 
Government of India’s circular letter published on Jan. 20 last to all the provincial 
Governments with such modification and amplification as further consideration 
pt'*y necessitate, but without abandoning the two essential oonditions laid down 

the said scheme in regard to the age and the stage of education at which 
^^°^<ldtes would be entitled to appear for the proposed preliminary examination, 

Mr. P, N, Sapru said that there had been a tendency to blame the universities 
tor unemployment which might also be due to the economic phenomenon. If it 
fhe latter any amount of reorganisation of education would not solve 
pr unemployment. He was extremely critical of the Government 


BaILWAT SxTBOEABeB ON COAL 

in ^^hadur Lala Ramaaran Daa moved a resolution to the Governor General 
ok . ®'**’®*^***8e levied on the railway freight for coal and hard 
abolished forthwith. Reviewing the history of the surcharge on 
timA mover pointed out that it was levied at the 

When the railway finanees wore at the West ebb ia 1932 and the Gev- 
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^^evomeot had promised to remove the surcharge as soon as the railway finances 
would oome into their own. The mover maintained that the Government had not 
honoured the pledge they had given. At present the railway finances were in a 
sound condition and it was time that the Qoverumeut fulfilled the pledge and re- 
moved the surcharge which was a handicap to the development and growth of 
the industry in India. 

Sir Guthrie Buaaelly Chief Commissioner of Railways, replying midntained that 
tne Government had honoured the pledge given and pointed out how the Govern- 
ment had reduoed the surcharge, which was 15 per cent, in 1932 to 12 and a half 
per oent. in 1935, subject to a maKimum of one rupee per ton irrespective of distance. 
•He said that the time had not yet oome for rates. Th^ had carefully examined 
the position which showed that the surcharge did uot effect the movement of the 
traffic whatsoever. The speaker quoted figures proving his contention. The House 
rejected the resolution. ^ ^ 

Protest Against Finance Bill 

22nd MARCH ‘.—After question Mr. J. C. Nixon, Secretary, Finance Department 
moved that the Finance Bill, as recommended by the Governor-General, be taken 
into consideration. He said that the House was already aware of the circumstances 
in which the Governor-General thought it proper to restore all the grants which 
had been rejected in the Lower House. Consequently, in order to carry on the 
activities of Government they required all those resources which were indicated in 
the Bj^get Statement made in both Houses. Those resources included the passing 
of the Finance Bill which was also rejected in the Assembly. The recommended 
Finance Bill merely proposed to carry on the status quo. It imposed no fresh 
taxation and it proposed no reduction in taxation. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Bamsaran Dae, leader of the Progressive party, said for reasons 
already staM on former occasions his party had decided not to participate in the 
discussion of the Finance Bill. They would, however, vote against the Bill 
at every stage. 

Mr. Bamdae Pantulu, leader of the Congress party, said his party also decided 
for same reasons not to participate in the discussion. There was another reason 
also, namely, no useful purpose would be served in consideration of a Bill in a 
certified form, as no alteration was possible. 

Thereafter Mr. R, ff. Parker (Bombay Chamber) rose to speak and all the 
members of the Progressive and Congress parties, numbering about 20, walked 
out of the Chamber. 

After Mr. Parker, Sir Patro and the Maharaja of Darbhanga had spoken, Mr. 
Nixon replied to the discussion. 

When the motion for consideration was put to the House, the House just then 
challenged a division. 

The President said he would not permit a division in the exercise of his own 
discretion as there was only one member who challenged it. 

Immediately there was a stampede and all the members who were peeping 
through the curtains rushed in. 

The opposition members questioned the President’s ruling. Mr. Kumru pointed 
out that they bad every right not to participate in the debate and yet vote. 

In the general confusion the Preeideat declared Mr. Nixon’s motion carried. 

' Bai Bahadur Bamsaran Das wanted to make a statement, but the President 
disallowed ady statement and proceeded to put clauses and schedule of 
the Bill to vote. 

He put the schedule to the House first and the Opposition shouted ^^no”. The 
President reiterated his earlier ruling and disallowed a division. 

Thereupon there was further oonfusion and excitement in the House, members of 
the Opposition insisting on their right to vote. Pandit Hunzru said that *^for the 
Chair to saw that our action is right or wrong is going too far”. Mr. Hossain Imam 
shouted, ‘‘What is undignified” What is unparliamentary ?” Jet few understood 
under what rules the President had disallowed the motion. 

The President called for ordor and remarked : ‘Tt was an unbecoming and 
undignified procedure for the House of Elders to pursue.” 

The President agreed to reconsider his ruling on condition that members withdrew 
certain remarks alleged to have been made agalnat the ChiUr. Members refused to 
withdraw them and insisted on their right. 
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When there was utter oonfusion, the Leader of the House Sir Jagadiah Praaa^^ ^ 
requested the Ohair to adjourn the House for 15 mfnutes. ^ 

The President accordingly took the sense of the House and adjourned it. 

The Council reassembled after half-an-hour. 

Lala Ramaaran Dps made a statement on behalf of his party. He said that any 
action taken by his party was by way of protest against the Governor-General's 
certification of the Finance Bill and restoration of grants in disregard of the wishes 
of the Central Legislature. It was in no sense intended as discourteous to the 
President personally or to the Chair or to the House. As they desired to ohallenge 
the Government’s motion they wished that a division be taken. 

Thereupon the President said that the decision which he took a few minutes ago 
in disallowing a division was based on misunderstanding. His predecessors on several 
such occasions had disallowed a division. For example, the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, who was the first President of the Council had observed ‘'that the 
request for a division is frivolous and I disallow it'* There have been several 
subsequent rulings by his successors supporting this point. In view of the statement 
by the Leader of the Opposition, and particularly as the demand for a division 
came from s larger number of members, it gives a different complexion. Ho would 
now allow a division on the motion that the schedule to the Bill be taken 
into consideration. 

The House divided and the motion was carried by 27 votes to 15. The House 
again divided on the final motion that the Bill as recommended by the Governor- 
Gonoral be pasqed and it was carried by the same number of votes. 

Only three' members participated in the brief debate on the Finance Bill. ' Mr. 
Parker regretted the action of the Opposition in refusing to participate in the 
debate. He reiterated his complaint against the retention of surcharges on income 
tax and customs and urged a revision of the tariff schedules so as to make them 
more scientific. 

Sir A. P. Patro said it was a pity that elected roprosontativos in the House 
should have refused to discuss the Finance Bill and that the Bill as certified by the 
Ooveriior-Goneral did not receive the attention it deserved. Ho thought that the 
Budget was an excellent one because it did not impose fresh taxation. 

The Maharaja cf Darbhanga criticised the ‘‘status quo" budget which had 
maintained the existing taxation which was already too high. 

After a brief reply by Mr. Nixon, the Finance Secretary, the President put the 
motion to vote, with the result above mentioned. 


Two Officiil Bills passed 

23rd. MARCH The Council of State passed two official bills to-day, namely, the 
Tea Control Bill and the Workmen's Compensation Act Amendment Bill, as passed by 
the Assembly. 

Sir Mohammad Yakub^ Commerce Member, sponsored both the bills. Moving the 
Tea Control Bill, ho explained the various provisions of the Bill and said that the time 
had not yet arrived for completely removing the control over the tea industry. If no 
control was sought to be exercised now, it would result in flinging the industry again 
m a parlous state from which it was redeemed 10 years ago. 

Lala Ram Saran Das thanked the Government for agreeing to non-official demands 
to include one representative on the board to represent the Punjab, the United Provin- 
ces and the Bihar tea interests. He hoped that the quota fixed for India would be 
such as might be advantageous to India. The Bill was passed. The second bill was 
Also passed without much discussion. The Council then adjourned till the 1st. April. 


Trade Disputes Act Amend Bill 

APRIL Mr. Clow in moving for consideration of the Trade Disputes Act Amend- 
San i passed by the Assembly, stressed the importance of taking all reasonable 
1 ? harmony in industry. He mentioned that during the last 12 months 

strikes in India than in any corresponding period previously a*- 
1920-21, While he hoped that the number was inflated by causes which 
^ temporary, he suggested that an improvement In’ industrial relations 
Dism^fl^ desirable. Tribunals that could be appointed under the Trade 

tendflH^ ^ i oould not bo established in early stages of the dispute and inevitably 
when working when . the parties had already ranged in opposite camps and 

“R^oement was difflonlt to secure. The ooncuiation officers, for whose 
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appointment the Bill provide oonid by acting as a frient! of both the parties and 
QiMiating before antagontsm had been aroused, should be able to preTent many^ dis- 
putes from resulting in rupture of relations. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru criticised several provisions of the Bill. In particular he did not 
Mree that waterways and tramways could be classed as public utility serviceaf Unless 
the Government had adequate control over them they wbre essentially run for private 
profit. What was needed was not declaring any form of strikes illegal but a reform 
of the capitalist system with a tinge of humility towards labour. In India strikes 
were brought about by capitalists ignoring the just demands of labour and. very often 
repressive powers were used against labour. Mr. Sapru agreed that the weapon of 
strikes should be used with restraint, but the Government, if it wished the welfare of 
the community as a whole, should afford equal protection both to the labour and the 
capitalist. . 

Mr. Hossain Imam opined that the success or failure of this measure would de- 
pend on the class of conciliation officers appointed by the Government. These officers 
should be able to command the confidence of labour. He thought that the Bill as it 
stood was not much of improvement on the original Act. , . , , 

. Mr. Kalikkar siipported the Bill. He said that he was interested neither in labour 
nor capitalism and he had seen several strikes in Nagpur many of which were not in 
the interest of labour and could have been avoided. After seeing a number of labour 
legislations during the last few years he concluded that the Government were giving 
more importance to the grievances of labour than the capitalist. He hoped that this 
Bill when passed would go a long way in promoting industrial peace in the country. 

Sir David Devadoss and Mr. Ramdas Pantulu supported the Bill. Mr. Pantnlu 
said that the Oongress was as much solicitous of the interests of labour as any one 
in the country. (Sir A. P, Patro : Merely in words). As a co-operator, Mr. Pantulu 
believed in harmony between capital and labour and ne had complete confidence in 
responsible provincial Governments to effectively solve labour problems in the near 
future. In conclusion, Mr. Pantulu suggested that labour leaders should organise a 
labour party on the lines of the British Labour party. 

After Mr. G/ofc had replied the House adopted toe motion for consideration. 

Mr. Parker thereafter moved a lengthy amendment that in clause 10 relating to 
conciliation officers as proposed in section 18-A the following sub-section bo added : 
'If any person supplying information or producing document to the conciliation officer 
requests that the information or the document or any part thereof shall Jbe treated as 
confidential the conciliation officer shall not disclose such information or ^ the contents 
of suoh document or any part thereof except to (a) an authority which had appointed 
him to ho the conciliation officer, or (b) to the parties concerned in dispute for the 
purpose of mediating therein or for promoting a seltlement thereof. 

^If the oonoiliation officer contravenes the provisions of the above sub-k^ction he 
shall be punishable with fine which may extend to Hs. 100.’ 

^No criminal court shall take cognizance of an offence under this section except 
with the previous sanction of the authority appointing the couciliatiou officer and no 
civil court shall, without a like sanction, entertain any suit against the conciliation 
officer with respect to the disclosure of any information or the contents of an/ doou- 
nyent or a part thereof of the nature referred to above’. 

The amendment was adopted. The Bill as amended thereafter was passed. 

The House also passed another Bill moved by Mr. Williams to amend the Hindu 
Women’s right to Property Act of 1937 as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The Counoil then adjourned till the 7th. April. 

Official Bills passsd 

7th. APRIL The Council of State passed to day three official Bills, namely, 
the Bill to provide for temporary continuance of the existing protection conferred 
on the sngar industry in British India, the Bill to amend the law relating to salt 
88 at present in force in Sind, and the Bill to amend the Indian Coffee Cess Act 
of 1935, as passed by the Assembly. 

Child Marbiaoe Bestraiut Bill 

8Ui. APRIL : — The Council of State adjourned sine die today after haying 
passed the Sarda Act Amendment Bill and two official Bills— the Bill to continue 
the protective imposed on broken rice for another year and the Bill to amena 
the Delhi Joint Water Board Act of 1926. 
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Mr. Eamdas Pantulu moved that th«f Bill to amend the Sarda Aot, as passed 
by the Assembly, be taken into consideration and* pasaed, fie explained in detail 
the improvements sodght to be introdnoed ia the Aot with a view to making it 
more effective and said that this measure was of national importance. Bo long as 
tho evil of child marriage existed, India could not achieve full-fledged 
nationalism. ^ 

Eight other members who participated in the discussion spoke in favour of 
the measure. Haji Syei Mohamed Husain^ claiming to speak on behalf of Muslims, 
said that while the Muslim members were not opposing the passage of the Bill, they 
Vould not participate in the discussion. And that was consistent with their attitude 
towards the original Sarda Aot. 

Mr, ffosaain Imam said that social reforms should not be enforced bv 
the rule of the rod. Sir Jagdisk Prasad on behalf of Government supported the Bill. 

After Mr. Pantulu had replied to the debate, the Bill was passed. The President 
thereafter adjourned the Council Sine die. 


September Session— Simla‘~'6th> to 22nd- September 1938 


Legislative Control op Defence Policy 


The Council of State commenced its September Session at Simla on the 

Gth. September, 1938. After interpellations Mr. P, N. Sapru moved a 
resolution recommending to the Governor-General to associate more closely 
the iegislatiiies with the formulation and direction of the defence policy 
by the a))pointment of a standing committee of the legislature to advise 
on the defence policy or by such other practicable measures consistent with 

the present constitutional position as may be recommended by the committee pre- 
ponderatingly nou-oflicial in character, appointed for this purpose. Mr. Sapru said 
that the House should have been justifled in asking for control of the defence, 
military strategy and military discipline. But he knew that the British public 
would not concede all that. He therefore only asked for increased influence in 
army matters. He proposed that the committee could advise the Governor-General 
on the defence expenditure, recruitment of Indians and Indianization. He added, 

‘Jf you want to have more wholehearted co-operation between India and England 

then you must change the psychology of the Indian people in regard to the army*. 


Mr. V. V, Kalikkar expressed the view that the resolution was a very modest 
one and hence the Government should have no objection to tho resolution. 

Mr. A, dec. Williams.^ on behalf of tho Government, expressed bis appreciation 
of the extremely moderate character of tho observations made by the mover of 
those who had supported it. It was therefore with great regret 
the Government could not see their way to accept the resolution. Firstly, the 
Government could not accept tho position that the executive should consult the 
proposed committee on all matters coucerning the defence policy. Secondly, the 
?*^cutjve of the Government which was responsible for the defence could not bind 
Itself m advance to accept outside advice. Moreover, the position under federation 
would be very different. Defence would not be the concern of the ministry. If the 
Governor-General in his discretion desired to ascertain popular opinion surely that 
authority would be his own Ministers who would be the first to resent his solioiting 
tne opinion of a body which comprised of members from the opposition. 

Mr. Sapru, in the course of his reply to the debate, said he believed that the 
real objection to the resolution was that it would strengthen the 
nanus of the Indian Ministers in Federation, The resolution was put to vote and 
negatived. 

rejected another resolution by Mr. Kumar Shankar Ray Choudhury 
uive for recruitment to public services should be so altered as to 

** those who had rendered voluntary service for a specified period. 

D-* i** introduced a Bill declaring illegal polygamous marriages 

.among Hmdus. The House then adjourned till the 8th. ® 
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Sib. SEPTEMBER :-^Tbe visitors* was crowded tdd^y when Mr. A, dIr C. 

a 9n», additional defence secretarjr, a|oved for ooosidieratfon of the Anti- 
:ment IBilliu passed by the Assembly. He said tbaiilprh^ the past 18 months 
the attention of the Government had been drawn to a consideirable number of 
speeches In the Punjab dissnading persons from joining the defence forces or in the 
alternative inciting would-be recruits to commit acts of mutiny ahd insubordination 
after joining. It was revealed that 115 different persons made "" anti-recruiting 
speeches at 71 public meetings during the period of nine months. Shice then daring 
a futtfast period of eight months 130 similar cases wore reported. In other provin- 
ces also similar acts were reported though in a smaller number. Ihe^ovemment 
considered the position grave as it could not tolerate destruction of discipline in 
the aridy. He assured the House that it was not the Intention of the Goverumont 
to hiii pacifist propaganda nor apply the provisions of the. Bill in iprOvinoes 
where the local Governments did not wish to onforoo it. v 

Mr. Rcmdaa Pantulu. leader of the Congress party, laid his opposition to the 
Bill only on its merits. If the army were used for internal security and protection 
of India’s frontiers no patriotic Indian would dissuade ludiaus from joining it. His 
suspicion was that the Bill was necessary because tho political and defence interests 
of England were in danger. 

Sir Fhir^ze Sethna said that in order to siriko terror the Government might 
Mrhaps proseoute some men for dissuading people from joining the army but before 
long tho Government would have to stay thoir hand. If they did not then there 
WOW be such a stir and agitation that tho Governmont would repeal this legislation. 
He suspected that the speeches dissuading the people from joining tho army which 
the Army Secretary mentioned were made by irresponsible people. After question- 
ing the propriety of bringing this legislation at present ho suggested -that tor anti- 
reoruitment propaganda the Government only would be blamed. For daring the 
last 24 years— since the commencement of tho Great War— much was promised to 
India but nothing was given. *Gan you blame tho Indian people if in tho interests of 
their j[>eople thpy ask their people not to go to war in which India is not interested ? 


Mr. P. JVi. Sapruy opposing the Bill, accused tho British Governmont of doing 
little for 'encouraging in Inula a propore mentality towards defence. The right 
solution, he said, for stopping the irresponsible talk was to make the people fed the 
responsibility for defence by giving them Dominion Status. Mr. Sapru also criticised 
the Government lor showing discrimination in recruiting Indians in the officer grade 
of the army and in the recruitment as between one province and another. Ho 
asked how, Eelf-Govornment could bo safe in tho future when tiie country was 
dominated by one province. 

. Natfidbzada Kurshed Alt KhaUy propaganda secretary of the Unionist party in 
the Punjab, informed the House that in tho Punjab anti-recruitment prop^anda 
was being carried on for more than a year now, particularly in those districts of 
tha P^mjrt which supplied most recruits. People from outside the Punjab had 
been joining hands with ^*the mischievous set’ in the Punjab in misleading the 
people. As. regards the provisions in the Bill tho Nawabzada said die Punjab has 
unitedly supported it. At the recent Zamindars’ conference wMt^ was (fetended by 
the Premier and over a lakh of Punjabis the Bill was welcomed. 

urn one of those who adviso ev ry young man to undergo militarily iraining 
and nm in favour of the formation of a national militia. But I am for traiaii^ of 
le right t^pe and for national purpose.* declared Lala Raw Saran Da^y leader of 
le opposiilon, opposing toe Bill. He said it was amazing that when the provinces 
enjoyed autonomy the central Government was acting in a reactionary manner by 
brining forward such legislations as was under consideration. His view was that 
it was all duo to the peculiar polidcs in tho other house on account of the Muslim 
League being «t loggerhead with the Congress. The enactment of the Bill only 
revealed the incompetency of the Centra! Government and the fading popularity of 
the Unionist par^. 

Replying to the debate Mr. Williamz told Lala Ramsarah Dae that from the 
CDBotment of this Bill no deduotion could be derived as to the popularity or other- 
wise of Unionist party. As regards the question put by Sir Phiroze Sethna why 
Grew Britmn had not passed such a Bill in spite of anti-recruitment epeeonesij 
Enamd, Mr. Williams said tho esplanation was given by another speaker who nw 
said that the oommonaense of the British nation was such that they paid very little 
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attention to snch speeches. They had; Another explanation, namely, the sense of 
honouip oi the Britisjp peDplOi 

The motion for «oanai4$rMlon was passed hy ^ votes to 8. ^ 

The President %lUng Ibe sense of, the House decided 'to ccmiiniw wh the 
remaining stages of tno Bill. He disallowed two non-official wen&ents proposed 
to be made to the Bill on the ground that previous permission of the Qovernor- 
General had not bedh obtained for the amendments. The second reading was therefore 
quickly disposed ef. 

On the thirdr reading onlv Mr. Pantulu spoke briefly opposing the eutire Bill. 
The Bill was IJien passM in tne form in which it emerged from the I^wer iSpusOr . 
The Hottso then ^journed. 

’*> 

, Statement on Burma Riots 

9th SBf IBMBER :-^An important statement on the position of rioting in Burma 
and the steps which the Government of India were contemplating to take to safe- 
guard Indian interests was made by Sir Jagadish Prasad replying to Sir Phirose 
ii^othna’s short notice question. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said : As the hon. members are probably aware already the 
rioting in Burma fails chronologicallv in two parts* namely from July 26 till Aug. 2 
approximately and the recent revival. As regards the first stage the hon. members 
mu.'it already be familiar with the course of events and I need not go into that. 
The events of the second stage to the extent of our information may conveniently 
be grouped as (a) events in Rangoon and (b) events in districts. 

(a) In Rangoon : Fresh disturbances broke out on the afternoon of Sopt. 2 follow- - 
iiig tho assault by Burmans on three Indians in a suburb of Rangoon. There was 
rioting in tho centre of the town by Indians who stoned buses and assaulted Burmans. 

A [tart from a tew isolated assaults tho night was quiet. Sept. 3 passed without any 
disturbance. But on the afternoon of Septombor 4 trouble broke out in Rangoon 
and there wore a number of cases of assault both by Burmans and Indians but little 
looting was reported. On Sept. 6 it was stated that conditions had considerably 
improved. The night of Sept. 5 was quiet but on the morning of the 6th one 
Barman hermit was assaulted by Indians and two Indians wore attacked by Pongyis. 

The reports reoeived on tho 7th indicate that conditions were quiet on the night 
oi the 6th and the morning of the 7th. Since rioting restarted tho police opened 
lire on one occasion, captured a number of dahs and other weapons. 

(b) In the districts : On Aug. 29 sporadic casos of incendiarism, looting and 
assault wore reported from Mandalay ana Indians closed their shops for three 
days. Tho local police forco was reinforced on the morning of Aug. 29. 6a ^Aug. 31 
tho commissioner convened a conference as a result of which all shops Wore 
reopened on Sept. 1. 

According to the latest information from the Government of Burma the distur- 
hanoe in Mandalay is now under control and conditions have returned to normal 
oxcept for two isolated assaults on Indians reported on Sept. 4. The other diotrietd 
where tension still exists are Henzada and Shwebo but in these too the situation is 
^>portcd to be mnoh easier. The accurate figures of casualties among Barmans and 
. for the whole country during the earlier part of tho rioting are not 

available owing to the wide area affected. The Government of India requested the 
v^iovernment of Burma to furnish narticulars of these as soon as possible. The 
im casualties from Sept. 2 until the morning of 6th was 19^ killed nnd 

• As regards the refugees the Government of Burma informed us on 
anfv L estimated by the Indian community was 4,CXX) from Rangoon 

suburbs and 2,000 from districts. It was stated at tho time that 300 had been 
foiinJ;* to their homes in India, 600 more were to be sent back during the 
arfi w ® figures and numbers that have so far returned to India 

the suggested to the Government of India that owing to 

worRMy«3* rmT situation as regards refugees must have considerably 

the mica telegraph to- let us know 

rendS P??‘tion. The question of what assistance the Government of India can 
state this problem is under active consideration. I would now 

template Which the Government of India have already taken er oon- 

bavo Wn need for restoration of peace, strong representatkMur 

yovernSSti? « effective action Ahonld be taken to Biis end ; (b) the 

™ent of Burma proposed originally to' appoint i tributud to enquire into the 
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on'gia of the affray. Tho Governuoent of India are pressing that the scope of the 
enquiry should ini widened to cover the whole course of the riots and the questioq 
of adequacy or otherwise of the steps taken to cope wi(h them. They also 
recommended that the inquiry should be entrusted to a strong and impartial 
tribunal so as to inspire conndence, (c) The Government have now taken up the.' 
questiofi of payment of compensatign to Indian^ for the loss of life md property 
caused by the riots and the establishment of an independent agency for the purpose 
of assessing the claims, (d) la view of the revival of rioting they are taking steps 
to seqd immediately to Burma their agent to keep them iu touch with developments. 
The Government of India share with the hon. members and the people of the 
country the^sense of horror these riots have aroused and the sympathy which 
every one piusVf^t^l with sufferers. They are doing and will continue to do their 
oest^to safeguard the legitimate interests of their nationals abroad. 

- Increase of Pay in British Army 

The Goaucil today succumbed to tho sedative effect of the busiuesslfko and 
unexciting debates on all throe non-offlclal resolutions which, wore eventually 
withdrawn, 

Tho first of tho Ihrco resolutions, which was moved by Mr. P. N. Sapru^ recom- 
tnondod that the scheme for increasing the pay and other conditions of aervioo iu 
the^Bntish army in India should not be given effect to. Mr. Sapru said that at a 
timo when social services in the provinces were being started and 'there was desire 
by provinces to relieve from the central rovonuos India oould not bear any 
incroaso in the military expenditure. He apprehended that the increase in emolu- 
ments would not remain restricted to the British army alono but would eventually 
1)0 extended to the Indian section of the army also. He foresaw muoh more increase 
in tJie military expenditure than had been announced. It was the Government of 
India's duty iu the circumstances not to agree to payments being made by them. 

Mr. Williams^ additional Defence Secretary, explained tho whole case and said 
the Government of India had already sent an expert deputation to place th^ir views 
before his Majesty's Government. The Government of India hoped thereby to 
obtain ^a new deal' as a set-off against the cost to India of improved conditions of 
services in tho British army which had been estimated to be about Bs. 1 and a 
half crores yearly. He advised the mover to withdraw the resolution as any dis- 
cussion on the subject at this stage was premature. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Bepresentation on West Indies Commission Urged 

^h.Phtroze Sctkna next moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-Genora! 
in Council to ask tho Secretary of State for Colonies and the Biitisli Gofeinment, 

(a) to include a nominee of the Government of India in the personnel of the 
Royal Commission on West Indies which the Secretaiy of State for Colonies had 
recently announced and 

(b) to consult the Government of India in framing the terms of reference of 
that commission for the reason that large Indian interests are involved. 

He depicted a very poor picture of Indian residents of West Indies and pd 
though the estimates showed that people wore thriving on Indian labour yet little 
attempt was being made to improve their ocouomio, social aud educational condition. 

Sir Jagadiah Prasad^ member in charge of Indians Overseas portfolio, declared 
* that Qovernmoiit of India had fully realised thoir responsibility in regard to the 
welfare of their nationals abroad. The Government also felt that it was extremely 
important that Indians' case should be properly put before the Commission by a 
representative of the Government of India. 1'he Government wa? in active oorres- 
pondenoe with the authorities in England in regard to this matter and hoped a 
decision would soon be reached. Ho assured the mover that the terms of reference 
of the Commission which were announced in June were fairly wtde« i. i on 

In withdrawing the resolution Sir Phirozf Sethna expressed the hope that ii an 
Indian were to be appointed on the Commission only Buch man should be sent wno 
would command the confidence of the people of India. _ 

Sir Jagadiah Praaad gave the assurance and the resolution thereupon w8» 
withdrawn. ,. 

The third resolution moved by Kumar ' Shankar Kay Ohauihury recommenamg 
’ that ‘steps should be taken for construction of a railwAy liau between Issurdi rauw j 
station oq £• B. Railway and Sadhugai^ or some place near it on the 
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pntra via Pabaa oity^ was similarly withdrawn when Sir Gajthrie RasseU Chief 
Commissioner' df Railways, esnlained that the proposed proieot would not giro a 
reasonable return on the capital spent 

Hindu WoMsa’s Rioht to Propertt 

Mr. 0. B, Motilal introduoedva Bill amending the Hindu Vomen’e Right to 
Property Act of 1937. * , 

^ The Bill projposea ihat the property which a Hindu woman gets with the present 
law should be her present absolute property like that of the male heir instead of ^ 
limited interest which the law gives her now. The house agreed to its introduotion. ^ 
Haji Syed Muhammad Euasain (United Provinces) introduced a Bill amending 
certain provisions in the Indian Penal Code. Two Bills, namely, Mr. Susil £nmav 
Roy Clioudbiiry^s Bill for restraining polygamy in British India and/Mr. 
Motilars Bill declaring illegal polygamous marriages were oironlated lor eliciting . 
public opinion thereon. The House adjourned till Sept. 13. 

Recruitment in Defence Force 


13th. SEPTEMBER :Sir David Devadoas^ member from Madras, moved the 
following, j*osolution : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor-General to take early steps to' enlist 
suitable men from the presidency of Madras for (1) infantry, (2) cavalry and (3) 
artillery in the Indian army and also (4) the Indian air forces. 

Sir David Devadoss' said that stout bodies and strong muscles did pot count in 
the modern warfare. Unflinching courage, quickness in action, obedieuoe to orders 
and intelligence were mostly in need now, and he challenged anyone who could say 
that a Madrasee Sepoy lacked any of these requirements. The Madrasee won the 
battle of Plassoy, captured Burma and helped the British in quelling the Mutiny. 
Why should they now he dubbed as non-martial and excluded from the army ? 
The consequence of classifying people as martial and non-martial and recruiting 
them on the basis of that policy was that martial spirit in some areas had 
been killed. If this process continued India would easily fall a prey to any invader. 

Mr. F. Ramdas Pantulu moved an amendment to the effect that early steps 
be taken to enlist suitable men from Madras Presidency and ^other provinces 
and areas inadequately represented in the defence force’. 

The Commamer^n- Chief opposed the amendment on the ground that three 
days clear notice had not been given by the mover. 


The President^ hon. Sir Maneckji Byram ji Dadabhoy ruled the objection out 
of order lemarking 'when there had been special reasons’ he always alhcwed 
such amendments. 


Sir A, P, Patro moved another amendment recommending the recruitment 
of 'suitable men from all presidenoies for the defence force’ and omitting 
claves, one to four of the resolution. 

The Commander-in-chief declared that recruitment to the army at present 
w^ not being made on a provincial 'basis, but on a class basis* The 
military authorities fouud by experience that certain classes should be recruited 
witlwut regard to any proyinoe. 

nf u ^ remarks made by earlier speakers in pr^se 

ftAi/i- soldiers and added that the Madrasees were very good 

soiaiers particularly when they are fighting in suitable climate and conditions. 
“ wle justification ; for the present policy was that it guaranteed the best 

zpateriat for each: branch of the army, and therefore, it gave the 

i . return for the ^x-payers’ money. It would not be possible at this 
feelirS!^® IT a good regiment oy another in order to satisfy ptovinoial 

strnnS* bvery sympathy with the desire of the Madrasees to be more 

FMftiSf? ^P^^osehted , in ,, the army than at present. He must oppose both the 

the ftn ™ . amandnmnts. There was no political oousideration' behind 

thft P®^*oy. It was entirely based on their determination to seoure 

oesi material available ‘uplo the limit of the Government’s financial resources. 

argued if tibjective ef tiie British in India was domfnio; 
proyinom,^ K *wiB * ^9 confine reoruilfimnt oi^y ^ one or tw 


wan 
wrong on 


the pmrt of the GoveEnment to Gar)£im^ 




MIM^was not a parf|lf :iodi& If* 4hat 
, BhwM Mcrait iionH^rw Afganistan and China. 

Sir MuhuimmaXt Yakub opposing the proposition ^ said . that r divfeibn of sodety 
intonnaftial and noimartial^ofasse& was made^nany ^thoasands of yelii faiol^ » 

TSx, V, K KaWuft developed tho point that in dlassifying IndiaBa^ M^al apd 
the Ctevernment hadiih politiorf motiai. . - > ' ^ u 

' 8ife4f, Mihafntiiad i^oio<*headedly sopportiog^the prefeent policy "oC the 

^vernment of Toorniting on a class bads Opiped thatfill^peric^ shoiili net stand 
in, the way of their accepting the resolution under disoassion, b^aose the cesekition 
merely wanted reornitment from all provinces and not Iroik all classes. 

SardarrBahadur Buta Singh expressed sympathy vnih the^otive of the reso* 
Itttfon but expressed the view that the army mast oontaio inea whose mettle had 
bdpn ti^ed. fie, therefore, opposed the resolution. 

^ Mr. tk JM^al deplored tho absence of the people of Bengal, Bihar and 
^ Bs8Bm.ia.lha jlimy. 

Rat BdhaSHSr LtAa Ram Satan Das sdd that the classification of Indiaia into 
attartfal aBd non-martial was a myth. 

* Sir^iytvid Devadosa^ replying to the debate, explained that he did not wish any 
. of the present units being disbanded, but he wanted reorientation in the rocruit- 
ment policy so as to enable all Indians to enter the army. 

The Oommandar-in-Chicf^ winding up tho debate, reiterated the Government 
policy of reoruitment and emphasised that there was no poiitioal motive in that 
poiioy,- 

Mr. Pa$itulu^a amendment demanding recruitment of men from those areas that 
nare at present not adequately represented In the army, was passed^ hut the amended 
olutloB^was pressed to a division aud defeated by 21 votes to 14, T|ie Muslim 
14 voted for the resolution. 

_ yd niB^ticial bills were iotroduced, namely, Mr. G. 8, i/bfelara bill to provide 
^^ fot 8u%llsioa ii pertain statemeut of companies incorporated in or carrying on 
^^^slPesslih' India and Sped Muhammad BfuaaaMs bill to amend certain provisions 
y of ibe Oriminal Procedure Code. The latter bill inter alia proposed to stop a trial 
'Vi^ith^e qid of assessors on the ground that the majority of aifsessom take no 
* intent in trial and the court usually attaches no importance to their opinion. 
'"T^ jBoase adjourned till the 15th. 

‘ * Bihta Railway Disaster 

iM. SEFCEMBER :«*Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a lengthy resolution to*day regarding 
the Bihta disaster deploring the loss of life in the disaster! offering sympathy with 
tbe^ relatives of the dead and injured, recording grave oonqo^l at the findings ol 
Sir John Thqm and recommending to the Governor*Goneral Ifi Council to make full 
investigation into individual respousibility of officers and tidt^e sait^b)e action against 
them and farther the design, purchase of XB engines should t>e suliiected to a 
thorough, soarohiog and independent inquiry and action be takan on all xheasurcs 
= adopted for avoiding similar accidents in future. Mr. Sapru lecognised that^no 
funount of precautions would eliminate accidents altogether J>al In this 6 as 0 *"tha. 
acokieDt was avoidable. He emphasised that humanity and justioe required that 
compensatioB shqidd bo ipsude on a geuerous SOale to the viotims mad their relations, 
including Mr. Bapru assured the Government that the lesolntien was not moved 
wvi|bmay political motive. 

Ht.^amdaa Pantulu then moved an amendment* lit ^e shape of a sabstitiite 
Solution, which was almost similar to the one accepted by* the Government in too 
. JkBsembly.l. Ptotulu hoped that Sir Guthrie Rnssel winila omrienoe no df|5oaity 

In aooej>ti% Rim re8oIatioD which was accepted in the Assefn^Sr by Mif JDloW4 Mr* 
mlabhrated the varidfis ^tanses of fbe xeiplntion and opined tost 


^^xpei^in Iiiiia oonld have ooncluded the inquiry reg^ing XB ongin^ quite 
tllSsbotorily. As regards compensation to ..viotims mnd Ihmx relations, he said wn^ 
v^eebessary was a Just and generous oompensatidh not forget tsac 

iaW’moiiey Jielonged id poor taxpever. 

Bahaduf Lal(t Bamaaran Daa expressed the ^&st inoreas^ 


^xdjpeedhtatkm on the.Paoifie Locomotive Inquiry woolii 
to IBb i^iieimKfameHi^ publipi. ^ 

, Sir (Tmthids ’'JBit9aen, ohlef oommiseiotter 

out of 


^ Ml 
John 



amrd 8ati8{fM}tpu 


^•t tie Hps 
flimitlDnea lo 
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Mr. Saprn’s resolatioa as they were at present aubjudice. Be oould therefop accept 
only some portions of Mr. Saprn's resolution. However, he had no objection in 
accepting Mr. Pantulu’s resolution. He said that all that the Gk)vernment could do, 
apart from their action to prevent recurrence of railway disaster in future, was to 
compensate the relatives of the dead and the injnrei. He explained how five 
Governments, namely, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa. U. P. and the Punjab had set up 
advisory committees for assessing compensation and how sympathetically the 
Government considered their rocommeniations. As regards the allegation of negli- 
g(Micc on tho part of the administration Sir Qnthrie s;iid : 'The whole lot of officers is 
involved and we cannot pass judgment till all the officers responsible had a chance 
of stating their cases.’ He assured the members of the House that the composition 
of the Pacific Locomotive Committee could not have been better. The Government 
eonid not have selected as members of this committee from among officers of railways 
who wore held responsible for this disister. 

Mr. Sapru accepted tho Congress amendment but urged that the enquiry info 
the conduct of individuals oonnected with the Bihta disaster should be impartial 
and justice should be done to everyone irrespective of his status and office. 

Sir Guthrie Russell assured the House that the expert committee's report on the 
Pacific types of engines would be laid before tho House. If possible, the House 
would be given an opportunity to discuss it. He, however, could not bind the 
tTOvernment to any undertaking that no action on the report would bo taken unless 
the Council had expressed its views on it. The Congress resolution was thereupon 
passe 1. 

Two Bills Introduced 

The Council allowed Mr. G, S. Motil'il and Mr. Stisil Kumar Roy Chaudhury 
to introduce their Bills, namely the Bill to provide for Charitable and other Dispo- 
sitions of Property and the Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure for certain 
I)urpo«(’s vsoo. 104) respectively. Tho House then adjourned till Sept. 20. 

Emioration Bill Passed 

20th. SEPTEMBER The Council passed the Emigration Bill in the fo'm as 
passed hy the Assembly. Moving the motion for its consideration, fir JagdtBh Prasad 
said that the Emigration Act of 1922 enabled the Government to control assisted 
(‘migration of unssilled labour, hut it gave Government no power to control emigration 
of unassisted, unskilled labour. Experience had shown that lack of power tended to defeat 
the object with which the Emigration Act of 1922 was passed. Tho lack of power 
to regulate the total flow of emigration of unskilled labour was likely to operate to 
the detriment of Indian communities overseas. Sir Jagdish Prasad concluded that 
since almost all labourers emi -rating to countries overseas belonged to Madras, the 
Government of India consultel and obtained the coocurrence of the Madras Govern- 
ment before bringing forward this legislation. 

After Mr. V. V. Kalikar, Syed Padshah Sahib Bahadur and Syed Hossain Imam 
had lent support to the bill. Sir Jagdish Prasad assured tho house that Government 
had no intention of using the provisions of the bill arbitrarily or in tho interests of 
any particular class. He reiterated the Government policy of ‘constantly endeavour- 
welfare and prosperity of Indians abroad. 

The motion for consideration was passed unanimously. There being no amend- 
monts the second reading was rapidly gone through and the third reading was 
given without speech. The House then adjourned till the 22Qd. * 

22nd SEPTEMBER : — ^Tho Council of State adjourned, sins die today after a 
session lasting for 42 minutes. It passed five v Brils as passed by*the Legislative 
Assembly, namely, the Bill relating to ' the prevention of cruelty to animals and the 
regulation of admission of children to certain industrial employments, tho Bill to 
ueciare that certain defences shall not be rai.sed ini»:snit for damages in British India 
*^i®ries sustained by workmen, the Indian Aii craft Amendment Act 
Cess Amt^dmeht Adt 

Ane Ooundtl was then adjourned sine diei 
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The Indian Legislative Assembly 

Autumn SeMion-- Simla— 8th. August to 20th. September 1938 

SUPSBINTENDENI OF InSURANOB 

The aatamn Bession of the Indian Legislative Assembly commenced at Bimla on the 
Sth. August 1938. After interpellations, the President admitted Mr. A. Chettiar’s 
adjournment motion on the appointment of a non-Indian as superintendent of 
insurance. 

Mr. Avinashilingam Chettiar^ moving, said that an important point to be con- 
sidered was whether there were available suitable Indians qualified according to 
the provisions of the Act. He referred to the debato on the Act and said that 
Sir N. N. Sircar, in opposing the amendment of the European group demanding 
that the saperintendent should be a fully qualified actuary, pointed out that tho 
term ^fully qualified’ had been defined as meaning an actuary, with 15 years’ 
experience and if that amendment was accepted it would shut out all Indians. 
Therefore it was admittedly unnecessary that a candidate for the post should havo 
15 years* experience. It might be necessary in England wheie actuaries were as 
a rule not men with the highest academic qualifications whereas in India tho 

highest academic qualifications were possessed by actuaries. Government admitted 

that last year and 8ir Muhammad Zafrullah admitted it to-day that there were five 
qualified actuaries. Why then did they consider the claims of only one of them 
and not of the rest ? 

Sir Muhammad Zafrullahy Commerce Member, referred to the definition in the 
Act and the debate on it during the last Simla session. He contested the claim 
that if there were available qualified actuaries as defined iu the Act then the 
question of experience did not arise. For the suooess of the Act, as the Congress 
speakers declared in the course of the debate on tho Bill, depended on the qualities 
of the first superintendent. It was not enough that the lequiiements regarding 
minimum qualifications were satisfied. Sir Muhammad referred to the experioncn 
of the six Indians available and said that five of them, who acquired their qualifica- 
tions just before the Act, had had no previous experience and were very young 

in age. As for the sixth. Government found that, even assuming 

that he had the kind of experience necessary for the post, his salary and 
position were such that Government would have bad to pay him an exceedingly 
high salary to get him. Sir Muhammad proceeded to explain the qualification of 
Mr. Thomas and said that his experienoe was longer than that of the Indian and 
he had been engaged in exactly the kind of work he would havo to do in India. 
Out of the two men, the man better qualified for the work was selected and inciden- 
tally the man who was available on a lower salary. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Congress party, said that the issue was not 
one as between one Englishman and one Indian. It was the claim of a national 
to the services of his country and he was glad to see that they were now forgetting 
the belief imposed on Indians that a foreigner, particularly a Britisher, was better 
than an equally qualified Indian. In this particular iustonoe, when the Insurance 
Bill was being discussed, Mr. Aikman of the European group moved, an amendment 
to the effect that 'a fully qualified actuary’ be appointed to the post. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa (Congress party) moved another amendment demanding that Si 
qualified actuary’ should be appointed. Sir N. N. Sircar accepting Mr. Sri Prakasa's 
amendment admitted that if Mr. Aikman’s amendment was accepted then ail the Indian 
actuaries would be excluded from the appointment 

Sir A, H. Qhuznavi, member of the newly formed Muslim League party, 
explained that he was at one with the Congress that wherever a qualified Indian was 
available it was the duty of Oovemmeot to appoint an Indian. But the question 
now was whether or not Government had deliberately appointed a non-Iauian 
actuary when they found a qualified Indiau available. He declared that the only 
available Indian was earning muoh more than Government could give him. 

Mr. Af. 8, Aney^ leader of the Congress Nationalist party, said that the Govern- 
ment of India was not acting in the spirit of the Act in making the appointmost- 
A foreigner, he said, wonld not be able to interpret the Act In a national spirit 
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wherem the Act was passed. He was surprised that even after one hundred year’s 
rale the Government had not understood the sentiments of Indians. . 

The adjournment motion was defeated by 56 votes against 55. Sir Yamm Kuan 
who appeared to be undecided for a considerable time finally voted in the noos 
lobby/ His vote made a difference in the result. 

Additional Defence Expenditure 

9th. AUGUST Grave warnings were uttered by leaders of all parties to-day 
over the failure of the Government of India to resist the imposition of an additional 
cxpeiiditnie in respect of the British Army in India under Mr. Hore-Belisha s 
Hcheme. The adjournment motion, which was the subject of the debate during 
which these warnings wore conveyed to the British Government, was carried by a 
iiiige majority of 71 votes against 33 votes. , , . t 

The European group, under the leadership of Mr. Aiktnan^ declared in course ot 
the speech that they would not support the motion because it only dealt with one 
part of the efforts for the new deal in regard to the military expenditure. But 
after Mr. Satyamurti's threat to the European group that India of the future would 
not forget or forgive the attitude of the European group on the present occasion an 
emergent decision was reached, whereby Mr. Aikman and his friends reraainea 

The facts that emerged from the debate were that one-third of the British Army 
is in India and the increase in emoluments and improvement in the condition of the 
yrrvice of soldiers would amount immediately to Rs. 2 crores. Whilo tlie Defenco 
t^ccretary claimed that negotiations had not concluded, he had to tell Mr. Satyamurti 
that the new rates of pay had come into force with effect from Aug. 1 therohy 
making no further negotiations possible. . • * i 

The debate was raised to a high pitch by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai^ when he intimateu 
the opposition of the Congress party and of India not only to the increase in 
military expenditure, but also to the existence of the British element in the Army, 
which must be removed. There was a common ground among all parties , 

the Coinmander-in-Chief and the Finance Member had fought against any additional 
buiden on India’s military expenditure. . ^ . u- 

Mr. Satyamurti pointed out why three Indian members did not resign 
issue which was of national importance. Addressing the three naembers he asked. Have 
you no self-respect when such a fragrant injustice is being perpetrated m ludia 
iiot for the first time ? The significance of the query was felt as the three members 
ual rather seiiou.sly minded. Mr. Ogilvie^ Defence Secretary, spoke justifying Mr. 
Satyamurti’s remark that the Government of India had beo^ badly beaten by the 
Hritish War Office. 

Coastal Traffic Control Bill 

Earlier in tho day two non-official bills were referred to select committees. Sir 
Abdul Halim Ohuznavi described the Government of India as Satanic for its 
attitude in respect of his bill for the reservation of coastal traffic, and Rardar Sant 
liinfjh made out a strong case for the amendment of Seo. 167 of criminal procediue 
rode so as to give the accused persons an opportunity to be heard before the 
magistrates passed orders of remand. 

Affairs of Bboadcastino Dept. 

1 lih. AUGUST : — Non-official resolutions were on the agenda to-day. The first 
was Sardar Mangal Singh's recommending the appointment of a committee with 
a lion-official majority to enquire into the working of the Boardcasting department. 
The resolution was moved on the last non-official day of the Delhi session.^ 

The supporters of the resolution made it clear that the resolution was not 
necessarily meant as a censure, but urged an enquiry which would serve to reassure 
public opinion that the new department, which admittedly was not perfect, was 
proceeding along right lines of development. ... * i 

Members, opposing the resolution, stressed the futility of a committee of the type 
^oposed to solve any problem connected with broadcasting in India. They thought 
that parts of mover’s speech during the last session were actuated by communal 
couBiderations. 

Clow^ CommunicatiooB Member, replied to tho points so far raised. Ho said 
that if they thought that a committee would be able to establish the radio mannfao- 
lunng industry in the country he would have favonred its appointment Bat the 
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manufacUire could not be established in the country for the reason that there was 
no adf qiiato market and a market could not be created by a duty however high. 
Mr. Clow vigorously refuted charges of favouiitisra and nepotism in appointments to 
the depaitraent and declared that there was no truth in the statement that one 
family monopolised a large number of posts. Nor was there any justification for 
the impression that the department resorted to 'hiring and firing'. So fur from 
ihd dismissals being two per diem as had been suggested there bad only been two 
dismissals during the last three years. 

He proceeded to refer to the difliculty of satisfying the multiplicity of tastes in 
India. He invited the members to set themselves to the exercise of pr^nring a 
single days*s piograrome for broadcasting and they would then realise the difli(Miity, 
He claimed that the daily programme offeted was a remarkably varied one and tho 
listener who was not pleased by it was hard to please. A comparison with the 
B. B. Cm he suggested, was unfair because the countiy served by it was l-17th tin; 
size of India and spent fifteen times of what India did in recurring expenditure and 
had spent twelve times of what had been spent on (quipraent. After describing the 
rapid expansion of the department, Mr. Clow said that it had beed achieved at a 
very small expenditure and explained that the whole capital expenditure as well as 
the recurring expenditure had not exceeded the total income derived from the 
customs and the listeners. Once again iic stressed the iuoppurtunenoss of :iu 
exploratory peripatetic committee burrowing into details of each appointment and 
digging up the foundations now when a three-storey high sti uctme had been bu It. 
The radio was a instrument of immense good to India. It had awakened the pcoidu 
not only here but abroad to the cultural richness of India and to its fundamental 
unity. He had also been stiuck by the enthusiasm and absence of communal feeding 
with which the men had been cooperating in the work within the department and he 
appealed for recognition and encouragement from tho public. 

The resolution was put to vote and rejected without division. 

Bihta Bailway Disaster 

1 2th. AUGUST :-“The Assembly to-day adopted the following resolution on 
Justice Sir J. C. Thom's report in connection with the Bihta railway disaster 

“This Assembly having considered the report of Sir John Thom on the causes of 
the railway accident at Bihta, 

“Firstly, deplores the loss of life involved and offers its sympathy to the relatives 
of the deceased and to the injured ; 

“Secondly, recommends that action be taken by tho Goveinraent to give eflocl to 
the recommendations contained in the report that design, purchase and continued 
purchase of the X. B. engines shall be the subject of a thorough, searching and 
independent enquiry ; 

“Thirdly, recommends that full investigation be made into tho individual respon- 
sibility of the ofideers for the accident ; 

“Fourthly, recommends to the Goveroment to take action and to adopt all mea- 
sures for avoiding similar accidents in future. 

“This Assembly farther recommends that the report on the enquiries and the 
action that may te taken in consequence thereof be placed before the Assembly for 
consideration at an early date.’' 

The origioai resolution was moved by Mr. A. O, Clew which was amended by 
Sir A. H. Qhuznari as above. 

Sir John Thom’s report on the Bihta disaster produced an excellent debate. Mr. 
Clow, on behalf of the Government, opened cautiously, avoiding all controversial 
points, but it was significant that the first expression of tribute to Sir John Thorn s 
impaitiality came from the Opposition. Mr. Glow considered the new committee 
extraordinarily well qualified for the task and that its terms of reference went fart ner 
than Sir Thom’s suggestions. The latter had recommended a thorough, searohnig ana 
independent enquiry and this new Committee would institute one. e 

that XB engines did not deserve unqualified condemnation, for the M. & p- ^ • 
Railway bad found them most satisfactory. Mr. K, Sontanam yss 
in his criticism of the Railway Board’s ‘reckless extravagance in 
97 XB engines between 1926 and 1930 without proper trial and he asked 
House not to overlook Sir John Thom’s finding that the aedident was direcuy 
attributable to negligence. 
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Sir A. H* Qhuznavi^ who moved a secood ameodment, practically on the 
same lines as Mr. Santanam’s except that it omitted any reference to the 
culpability of certain individual officers, regarded the Railway Board as primarily 
rcRpODsihle. Neither the G. I. P. nor the E. 1. K. had wanted XB engines 
but had these thrust on them despite their protests. 

Mr, Sri Frokasa complained that the Government of India bad refused to 
accept Sir John Thom's findings, which in the case of any ordinary person 
would have been regarded as contempt of couit. 

Mr. Griffiths^ on behalf of the European Group, roundly charged the E. I. R. 
with gross negligence throughout, ignoring authoritative warnings and sacrificing 
safety for speed. Mr. B, Das, as engineer, threw out several suggestions. He 
thought that an American expert vrould have been more useful on the Com- 
mittee, and for the Standardisation Office of the Railway Board, he had nt? 
use. Safety inspectors, he thought, should be made independeut of the Railway 
Board and placed under the Commerce Department. The House there adjourned 
till the 15ih. 


Anti- Recruitment Bill 

15th. AUGUST : —A stormy and prolonged debate commenced to-day on the 
Defence Secretary's bill to penalise speeches intended to prevent recruitment 
tu the army or to incite mutiny. 

The determination of the Opposition to fight the Bill at every stage was 
indicated by nearly 40 amendments already tabled with objects including rejection 
of it altogether, circulation up to various dates iu 1939 and rcfeienco to a 
select committee. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim, after bearing the Opposition members, ruled the motion 
out of order, as it went contrary to the practice of the House and would 
be inconsistent with the Standing Orders inasmuch as the motion of Mr. Satya- 

murthi was not professedly dilatory but was tantamount to the rejection of the Bill. 

Next Mr. Satyamurth’, Mr. Ayyengar, Sardar Sant Singh and Diwau 

Latchand Navalrai moved for circulation of tbo Bill for different periods ranging 
from October 30, 1938, till September 30, 1939. 

They took a very serious view of the measure and Mr. Satyamurthi 

adopting the procedure of the House of Commons attempted by a dilatory 
motion to kill the Bill outright by moving that the consideration of the Bill 
be postponed for nine months. The support given by Mr. Desai and 
Mr. Aney to this courteous method of dismissing the Bill was not shared in by 
Mr. Jirinah and finally the President ruled it out as contrary to standing order. 
Mr. Satyamurthi adopted the next best procedure of movinn for circulation of 
the Bill till the last day of the life of the present Assembly. His speech was 
heard with attention throughout the one hour that he was on his legs. Explain- 
ing the Congress party's poiut of view he quoted the declarations of Mr. MacEenzio 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, and General Hertzog, South African Premier, 
who had each reserved to their countries the right to join or not in any war in 
wliich Great Britain might be involved. He ridiculed Britain's foreign policy 
and declared that India refused to be party to allowing her officers and soldiers 
to bo cannon fodder for Britain in order to maintain her bloated Empire. Tha 
members of the European group shouted 'nonsense' when Mr. Satyamurthi des- 
b ribed Britain as an old woman who had lost her courage and was afraid of every 
dictator of Europe. Winding up his speech Mr. Satyamurthi observed that paci- 
ficism was the only Gosp^ which could save humanity and Mahatma Gandhi 
with his gospel of non-violenoe and his policy of being friends of all and enemy 
of none, could save the world. 

The Muslim League party did not intervene in the debate to-day but the Nationa- 
i I St party aud others declared their opposition to the Bill. Sardar Sant Singh, 
nailing from the Punjab, pointed out that occasions had arisen when oven revolt 
against the established Government was justified even by jurists. 

. I Bib august A/r. Jinnah sat Sphinx-like through tho entire debate to-day, 
only once lata in the afternoon to ask the Law Member whether the Government 
01 India introduced the Bill only to oblige the Punjab Government or shared 
them. The hon. Sir M, N, Mukherji gave the assurance that 
ne bovernment of India were also oonvinced of the necessity for the measure, 
"au^afia Zafar AH flung inbinuations all round against the Government for 
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neglecting Mr. Jinnah and making contacts only with Congress leaders, and against 
Congress imperialism. Finally, he jumped on to the G ivornment side, making only 
one stipulation, namely, that the provinces should be entrusted with the working 
of the bill. 

Mr. Oadgily after describing the British Empiie as the greatest enemy of 
Islam, asserted that men would not be lacking for defonding India’s freedom or 
the integrity of her frontiers. He saw in the appointment of Mr. Williams, Addi- 
tional Defence Secretary, the commencement of an era of fresh measures of which 
this was the first. Mr, Akhil Ch. Luita recalled the period during the last War 
when India poured out men and money, but large promises, followed by smooth 
excuses, bad shaken the people’s confidence. ^Wili you consult India before the 
next War ?” he asked the Defence csecretary, because fiankly he would not givo 
a blank cheque to the Executive. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Maxwtll^ after giving the House some details of widespread 
propaganda against reciuiting in the Punjab, asked whether it really advanced 
the cause of Pacifisra. The rejection of the Bill as a mere gcstuie, ho pleaded, 
azDonntcd to gambling with the country’s safety. 

Lnla Shawlal had some vigorous hits at Mr. Nur Mahomed for his zealous 
advocacy on tho previous day in his homely and entertaining style. Mr. Joshi 
wondered why counter-propaganda and better salaries were not tried in preference 
to the cnrtailmeut of freedom of speech and lastly came Mr. Abdul Qaiyum 
downright as usual iu his condemnation. 

17th. AUGUST : — The speech of Mr. Gfiulam Bhifc Narany belongiug to tho 
Muslim J.eagne party, revoakd in a clearer perspective the attitude of that party in 
respect of the Bill to-day. He spoke, bo said, as a realist and a practical 
man of the wo»ld and though he could not find sufficient words of condem- 
nation for the British Government for using the Indian army for the dismemberment 
of the Islamic empire, he was not prepared to allow the safety of India to be im- 
perilled by interfering with recruitment. Mr. Narang quoted with some effiot from 
a speech of Mr. Kajagopalachari, the Madras Premier, justifying the need for tho 
Criminal Law Amendment Act to quell the anti-Hindi agitation in south India, lie 
defined the Muslim League party’s attitude as one in terms of the amendment taUod 
by another Punjab Muslim member, to the effect that this bill should come into 
force in any province only on such date as the provincial Government decide. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum^ the Frontier Muslim belonging to the Congress party, askrd 
the Governmeut ; * ‘How long are you going to bank on tho Punjab MUvSsalroans ?' 
For his ow’n part he relied on the speech of Nawabzada Mahmud Ali Khan of Walia 
who was against Indians joining in the aimy which >vouId be used as mercciiaiie.^' 
for strengthening British imperialism. 

Some portions of the speech of Mr. Abdul Qaiyum to-day were not happily leti- 
deied and Sir Aubrey Metcalfe described it as unparalleled in tho history of this 
Assembly. The Foreign Secretary’s complaint was that Mr. Abdul Qaiyum had in- 
dulged in an abuse of the liberty of speech to pour racial hatred in a manner which 
be had not heard for the six long years that he had been connected with the House. 
Sir Aubrey proceeded with a warm defence of the present forward policy in tho 
Frontier in order to protect the people of the settled districts from tho trans- frontier 
tribes. ^ 

There was no disposition on the part of party leaders to intervene in to-day s 
debate. On the other hand, each leader was putting up his followers. In the cir- 
cumstances, the sperobes tended to become unneoessarily lengthy. Further they baa 
the effect of widening the gulf between the Muslim League party and the Congress 
party. The speeches of Mr. M. Abdul Ghani, a Muslim member from Bihar, and 
Bao Sahib N. Siva Raj, a nominated member for depressed classes from south 
were full of accusation against the Congress party. The House then adjourned till 
the 22Qd. 

22nd. AUGUST Two adjournment motions, one from Mr. Avinaahilingam fxid 
the other from Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta^ suffered the fate which most such motions 
have done this session, and then the House settled down to resume the debate on 
Mr. Ogilvie’s Bill to penalise anti-reornitment activities. 

Mr. Aaaf Ali vehemently denied that any word had been said to encourage 
indiscipline and threw out a challenge to the Government to consult the Provmcw 
Governments. If a majority of them favoured the measure, the Congress Party 
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would reconsider its position. He acknowledged the hon. Hr. R. M. Maxwell's 
dexterity and his conciliatory tone, but he had not proved the case for the Govern- 
ment that recruitment had suffered, though, even if it had, the proper remedy 
would have been to remove the patent inequalities in tho conditions or service as 
between Indian and British troops and to offer better inducements for military life. 

Mr. if. 8. Aney's was a masterly effort, strong, dignified and reasoned. He 
deplored the indecent haste with which the Government rushed the measure without 
adequate proof of damage to recruitment, especially as there was not any 

imminent danger ahead. The Government of India had, in the provincial sphere, 
shown during the last eighteen months consistent anxiety to avoid a conflict with 
the Congress, but why had they failed on this occasion to do so ? British concep- 
tions of loyalty he could not comprehend when they turned out c King who 

preferred love to his throne and swore loyalty to his successor. lu any event what 

right had they to expect the loyalty of a people who had been denied an effective 
voice in directing their own aff iirs ? Would tho Statute of Westminster apply to 
India, particularly as regards declaration of war ? 

Mr. Bhulabhat Deaai rose and poured out biting sarcasm for nearly fifty minutes. 
He described the Bill as one of the blackest measures ever sought to be placed on tho 
statute book. The fact that even persuasion was so much feared ho took as a compli- 
ment to the power of the t Congress Party. Only senility could think that a generous 
dose of repression would produce loyalty ; and where, ho asked, were the promises 
made during the last war about the liberation of subject peoples ? Actually, the 
British Empire had added to its possessions under the guise of mandated territories. 

The Muslim Leaguers felt extremely uncomfortable as Mr. Desai ridiculed Mr. 
Zafar Ali’s fond hope that once the Bill became law, they could prevent Indian troops 
being used in Palestine or any Islamic country. Support to the Bill, ho declared, 
involved betrayal of the country's interests, 

23 rd. AUGUST The Assembly to-day, amid great excitement, passed by 
()j to 55 votes, the Defence Secretary's Anti-Recruitment Activitie.s Rill. All the 
amendments for circulation were pressed to a division and lost. 

The first division on Mr. Batyamurthi's amendment resulted in 65 votes against and 
55 for the amendment. The second division on ISardar Sant Singh's amendment for 
circulation of the Bill was lost by 37 votes to 56. 

Mr. Jinnah made a singular speech in support of tVie position takon up by his 
patty. He affected to eschew heat and passion and patronisingly told the Congress 
Party that its present policy would do no good to tho country. Ho was satisfied 
that Provincial Governments could not initiate such legislation and pleaded that the 
n jection of tho Bill might mean the enactment of an ordinance. Ho chose the 
lesser of the two evils in supporting the Bill, but piocoedei to qualify 
it by conditions which Government had alteady agreed to accept. Cranks anil 
< rooks preach pacifism, it seems, in every country but he could not ignore the 
present world conditions and Congress speeches even more than Mr, Maxwell’s had 
'ionvinced him of the necessity for the measure. 

Mr. OgilviCt in winding up tlie debate, said that tho existing laws were insufficient 
to cope with the evil, though in the next breath he admitted that normal recruitment 
had not been affected. He reminded the Opposition of the Oath of Allegiance, 
J^id before concluding piotoUed against “the intolerable nature of the stuff the 

Opposition had reeled out”. Before the Chair could give a ruling on Mr. Satyamurti’s 
protest, the Defence Secretary substituted 'speeches’ for ‘stuff'. Three divisions 
followed in all of which the Congress Party lost by a margin of about ten votes. 

Detailed discussion on the clauses of the Bill followed in the afternoon, the 
toDgress Party abstaining from participation except to challenge a division at 
cy^ry stage. Mr. Ogilvie accepted every amendment from the Muslim League 
l^ithout argument and Mr. Jinnah later admitted he had bargained for those 
terms as a condition for his snppoit. The amended Bill requires proof of 

intention adveisely to affebt recruitmeut and reduces the maximum sentence 

to one year and loaves it to the Provincial Government to bring it into force, 
tt also makes the previous sanction of the Provinoial Government obligatory 
nexwe every prosecution. 

Lalchand Navalrai, Dr. Deshmukh and Mr. Sri Prakasa started the 
of opposition all over again in the third reading stage. Dr. Deshmukh 

nw some hits at Mr. Jinnah's party. He asked, with reference to hU 
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suggestion that an ordinance was inevitable in case of rejection of the 
Bill, whether he woul I advocate suicide because death wss inescapable for everyone. 

24tli. AUGUST :—Mr. Ogilvie'a Bill had its final passage thiough the House 
to-day, which it secured by a margin of 8 votes. 

Mr. Satyamurti asserted that the Punjab Government as such has not 
asked for the Bill but only Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Sir Henry Craik and the 
Commander-in-Chief. He hud challenged the Government to produce the Punjab 
Governments despatch, if such a thing ex:isted. Lt was a vigoious performance, 
in fact one of the best that Mr. Satyamurti has dolivorod this session, and 
the House enjoyed his analysis of Mr. Jinnah’s speech in judicial phraseology 
verdiot for the plaintiff, decree for the defendant ; for while all Mr. 
Jinnah's arguments had supported the Congress position, his vo*es had gotie to the 
Governments side. Mr. Satyamurti incidentally revealed the fact that the Ahrars, the 
Muslim Students' Federatio'l and other Musi Tm organisutions had urged the Congress 
to stand firm in its opposition to the measure. Mr. Nauman. on behalf of the Muslim 
League, strove to defend the attitude of the Muslim League, while Mr. Sri Prakasa 
referred to tlio use of the Criminal Caw Amendment Act against anti- Hindi agitators, 
but ho argued that it only showed how ah.solate power demoralised every Party and, 
therefore, confirmed the fears of the Opposition as regards this new measure. 

Motor Veiiicles Bill 

After Mr. Ogilvie's Bill had been passed came Mr. Clow's Motor Vehicles 
Bill. He expounded the changes made in the Select Committee and asked 
critics not to bo frightened by the length of the Bill, for it contained nothing novel 
or drastic and only iiitroduoed a certain amount of uniformity in place of the 
divergent practices in the different provinces. Ho regretted that uninformed 
criticism still persisted in some quarters about the sinister design to assist railways 
under cover of regulating motor trmsport. After all, the safety of the public, tin* 
protection of roads, the avoidance of cut-throat competition within* the motor industry 
itself were all commendable objects and the Government fully recognised tlie nece- 
ssity for a healthy development of motor transport in the interests of our towns 
and villages. 

25th. AUGUST After the question-hour .to-day, the House rapidly thinned 
it settted down to continue the debate on the first reading of the Motor Vehit l -s 
Bill as modified by the select committee. 

Mr. Nabibaksh Bhutto^ speaking first, emphasised the importance of motor tiaflu; 
which he said was equal to that of railways and deserved equal encouragement. 
considered that the regulations proposed by the Bill would bear so heavily on motor 
transport that few would come forward to undertake motor services, I’t was invi- 
dious to insist upon third partv insurance In the case of 'motor transport and not 
upon railways in which the evil of overcrowding was as bad as in motor transport. 

Mr. Dalai pleaded for a reduction of driving hours for drivers of goods vehiclt*s 
and for a more rigorous insistence on drivers refraining from alcoholic drinks 
bett're taking the wheel. The intell genco of an average man in India, he declar^'l, 
was too low to be entrusted with a motor car or a motor cycle. Compulsory third 
party insurance should, in iiis opinion, come into force immediately ; and he suggested 
that it should be extended to provide hospitals with a statutory right to recover 
the liability incurred by them on treating casualties of, motor accidents. 

Dp. P. at. Banerjee directed his criticism of the Bill mainly to what he described 
as additional objects and reasons’ which the Select Compiittee had embodied m 
Clause 42. He specified the considerations that should guide the Provincial Govern- 
ments in regulating and controlling motor transport One ' of these considerations 
wore the desirability of the development of motor transport and the desirabWity o* 
preventing the deterioration of the road system. He strongly 'objected td power 
of control being given to the Provincial Governments because they had an interest in 
the prosperity of the railway ^nd would not be impartial. Farther, thete were oinei 
provinces where Congress Governments did not exist. 

Mr. Manu Suhedar^ speaking on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce which 
represented, supported the Bill and opposed the motion for circulation. He, howeve , 
could not un^rstaod bow the Government which had opposed Sir Abdul 
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Ghaznavi’s bill, which was attempting to fir maximum rates for water transport, 
could, at the same time, propose a similar measure for motor transport. He did not 
agree with the provisions embodied in the Bill in the interests of the railwajrs and 
that no Provincial Government would ever think of taking any action in the interest 
of the railways unless all possible economies had been effected in the railway 
administration. 

Mr. S. K. Som, supporting the Bill, referred to the advantages which would 
accrue to the poor people with the development of motor transport which, according 
to him. was cheaper and more convenient. He, however, wanted the control and 
regulation of the motor transport industry to be in the interests of the public and 
not in those of the railways which, he said, was India’s great national waste and 
not a national asset. 


Muslim Women’s Divorce Bill 

26th. AUGUST :--The presence of a number of women in ^Burqa’ in the 
public galleries to-day, which were full, reflected the interest around by Mr. Kazimts 
Bill to consolidate the legal provisions regarding divorce among Muslim women, 
vihich was the first of the private Bills on the agenda to-day. 

The need for the Bill was explained by tho fact that there was no provision in 
the Hanafi code of Muslim law enabling a married Muslim woman to obtain a 
decree from the courts dissolving her marriage in case hor hnsband neglects to 
maintain her, makes her life miserable by deserting or persistently maltreating her 
by absconding, leaving her helpless. 

The debate on the Bill was interesting in patches. Mr. Asaf AH, pleading for 
reform as regards the marriage rights of Muslim women, delicately hinted that 
some parts of the Bill would noed a careful scrutiny in tho Select Committee, 
particularly the last two clauses. One laid down that tho conversion of a 
married Muslim woman to any other faith could not by itself be a ground for 
tiio dissolution of the marriage and the other prescribed that all suits relating 
to Muslim marriage should be tried only by Muslim judges, even in High Courts. 

Bkai Paramanand and later Mr. P. Bajoria showed from the Hindu stand- 
point the dangers of Clause 5 and in this they found a recent statement of 
>Sir N. N. Sircar useful and appioprite. Tho House thon adjourned till tho 29tb. 


Motor Vehicles Bill (Contd ) 

29Ui. AUGUST The day was dovoted to a general discussion on the Motor 
Vcliicles Bill, Mr. Surya Kumar Som, Mr. Birondra Narain Chowdburi, Mr. Baijnath 
Bajoria and Mr, Badri Dutt Pande discussing the provisions of the measure in 
great detail. 


. The speeches tended to be lengthy, practically everyone occupying forty-fivo 
minutes, except Mr. Aikman who, on behalf of tho European Group, made an 
admirably lucid statement defining his party’s attitude. Interest in the debate was 
Kept alive by frequent cross-bench sparring, which went on throughout the day. 
t|cnerally speaking, the Congress Party offered warm support to tho Bill on 
the ground urged by Mr. Anantasayanam lymgar that railways had potentialities of 
becoming a national asset while motor transport was no industry at all, for in 
affording employment to less than two lakhs of workers it was responsible for an 
annual drain of Rs. 9 crores. 


. ^ Ziauddin, with a wealth of statistics and graphical detail, considered 

Jno Bill a ghastly jumble of ill-conceived provisions and wondered how motor 
transport could possibly survive such a formidable combination of adverse factors as 
top-heavy charges and unmentionable roads. Mr. Aikman was apprehensive about the 
JJJJ'Sht of too many restrictions especially on tho single bus-owner. Nevertheless, he 
onered discriminating support. The fixation of maxima and minima fares struck him 
wafi n^i and the regulation of hours of work, however desirable in theory, 

was jikely to prove impracticable. He wanted no interference with inter-Provincial 
lor it was an essential feature of industrial development. He wanted to 
TO long distance transport crow without obstacles, among which he placed variations 
different Provinces. 

M**' Oadgil vigorously defended the Bill as it had 
as to Select Committee though Mr. Palliwal was not free from doubts 

lue unqualified excellence of the measure. European interests were keen. They 
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interpreted Mr. Atkman^s speech to mean a stimulating import of motor-cars from 
England but they could not overlook the far larger issues involved in safeguarding 
the position of the railways from cut-tbroat competition. It became clear, through 
Mr. Qadgil’s speech, that on some amendments to Clause 42, there would be interes- 
ting divisions. 

31 St. AUGUST A keen debate arose to-day on the question whether a licence 
used by any one other than the holder, must be presumed to have been so used with 
the holder’s consent. 

The Congress Nationalist Party wanted to amend sub-clause two, clause sir, 
to read as follows ^‘No holder of a licence shall allow it to be used by any 
other person” and omit the following words : *^and in the event of any contra- 
vention of this provision, a court may presume that the licence was so issued 
with the consent of the holder.” 

The bon. Mr. A. 0. Clowy Communications Member, accepted the amendment, 
which was passed. 

The first division on the Bill occurred to-day and was lost by the Government. 
The division followed a debate lasting nearly an hour, the House at the end 
agreeing to empower any registered medical practitioner to grant a certihcata 
of fitness for driving. This was secured by an amendment to sub-clause three 
of clause seven to oinit the following words qualifying a registered medical prac- 
tioner : *^authorised by the Provincial Government by a rule made under section 
21 to grant such certificates.” 

Mr. T. N. AvinaahiUngam Chettiar^ moving the deletion of these words, pointed 
out that their retention would have the effect of restricting the power of grant- 
ing certificates to a certain small number of practitioners and thereby create a 
new ^‘caste”. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and passed by 67 votes to 37. 
Members of the European Group for the first time during the session voted in 
different lobbies. Mr. Griffiths voted against while other members of the group 
voted for the amendment. 

The House rejected Dr. Sir ZiaudditCs amendment to empower hakims and 
vaids to grant certificates of fitness. Further discussion was adjourned. 

Itt SEPTEMBER The debate on the clauses of the Bill to-day over 
which on the whole there was general agreement among all parties was relieved by 
an incident which developed into a constitutional point. The amendment of Prof. 
Ranga of the Congress paity that a political offence should not be a disqualification 
for a driver for getting a licence was being voted upon when Mr. Akhil Chandra 
^tta^ Deputy President, made Mr. Satyamurthi^ one of the members of the panel 
of chairman, occupy the Chair and himself voted in the lobby and immediately came 
back and relieved Mr. Satyamurthi. As for Mr. Satyamurthi he had already voted 
for the amendment before he was asked to take the Chair. All this happened when 
the President Sir Abdur Rahim was away for a while. The Muslim League party 
practically en bloc voted against the amendment. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed rose indignantly and enquired if it was right for the 
chairman, Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta, to have gone and voted as he did. This was a 
signal for excited soenes, European and Government members cheering Sir Ziauddin 
while Nationalists and Congressmen standing by Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta. Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta was riddled with questions both from Sir Ziauddin and 
Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan and gave bis ruling that his own action was perfectly 
in order. 

The significance of the incident can be guaged bv the fact that a tie had been 
apprehended on Prof. Ranga' e amendment, but actually, despite Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Datta’s vote, it was defeated by one vote. But still Sir Muhammad Zafrullah pursued 
the matter when the President as usual entered the chamber after disposing of 
office work, and there was another debate which brought Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta 
with a stern warning to Sir Abdur Rahim that his position was co-equal to his ana 
therefore, the President could not reverse the ruling given by him 
Akhil Chandra Datta) when he ooenpied the Chair. Mr. Bhulahhai 
warmly defended Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta’s action and gave 
warning to Sir Abdur Rahim. The issues now for Sir Abdur Rahim to decide were 
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firstly, whether both the votes of Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta and Mr. Satyamnrthi 
were valid, and secondly, when a person who occupied the Chair was entitled 
during the voting time to secure relief to go and vote or whether he had only the 
power to give the casting vote. Sir Abdur promised to give a considered ruling. 

iNDIANISmON OF ArMT 

2nd, SEPTEMBER :—Maulana Shaukat Ali moved for a committee of the 
legislature to implement the recommendation of the Sandhurst Committee of 1939 
for reviewing the working of the Indian Sandhurst. The amendments of the Congress 
party, which were later supported by the Muslim Leaguers, suggested that the 
committee should consist of a majority of members from among non-official and 
elected members of the House. But there was an amendment in the name of Mr. 
A. Aikman, leader of the European group, which the Government was prepared to 
support. Eventually, however, the resolution of Maulana Shaukat Ali was carried 
witnout division, thereby committing the Government to demand of the House for 
the immediate appointment of a committee to review the working of the Indian 
Sandhurst. 

The speech which seriously disturbed the Congress party and compromised its 
attitude was made by Mr. Subbaroyan^ the only lady member of the House. Speak- 
ing extempore and helped only with a fow notes she was heard with attention, 
particularly by the ladies in the gallery but the views she uttered were considered 
ultra moderate by the Congress party to which she belonged. She was loudly cheered 
as she resumed her seat with an appeal for mutual goodwill, cooperation and friendly 
relations as the only method for the successful working of reforms. 

Mr. Ogilvie's reply on behalf of the Government was one of the acceptance of 
the resolution in principle, especially, as the new scheme for the future working of 
the Indian Sandhurst was nearly ready and could be placed before the committee. 
This did not satisfy Mr. Bhulabhai Desai who, speaking with warmth, reviewed the 
whole defence policy of the Government of India, particularly, the great disparity 
in status between the Indian and the Britisher. He stood out and out for complete 
Indianization. 


President’s Rulino 

5th. SEPTEMBER : — Before the House plunged into the intricacies of the 
Motor Vehicles Bill to-day, the Chair gave a carefully worded ruling regarding the 
Deputy President’s right to exercise his vote during a division so far as it 
(•oncerned Thursday’s incidents, but for the future he laid down, despite Mr. 
Hhulabliai Desai’s contention to the contrary, that the Chair had the right to 
pve guidance and he proposed to do so. Once a division-bell had rung, the lobbies, 
he categorically stated, were part ot the House and, therefore, the Deputy 
P^osjdeuc could not be deemed to be absent from the House in going into the 
lobbies for recording his vote. Moreover, complications would arise in the event 
of a tie. The ruling was applauded generally as fair though Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai seemed to entertain doubts about the competence of the Chair to give one. 

Atrocities in Burma— A dj. Motion 

7 ) former Agent-General in South Africa, and Messrs. Tyabji and 

Jjadachanji^ Burma Indian delegates, were present in the gallery when an ad- 
lournment motion in regard to Burma riots was discussed. The Government of 
keen that no censure should bo inflicted on thorn for the failure of 
thp Government to prevent the riots. But the opposition was keen on carrying 

other reason than to convey the message of encourage- 
™ Indian nationals in Burma and their determination to stand up for 
and R® honour of ludia. Despite the efforts of Sir Jagadish Prasad 

bv^th Shankar Bajpai to prove that everything possible had been done 

y ine Government of India, the motion was carried without division. 

^*^* ^*”* ^ ® member of the Muslim League Party, ioitiated the debate 
bftpn ^ displaying photographs of some of those who had 

“ Kuied and asked, whose blood would not boil at the sight of those atrocities. 

thread and asked if the Government of India 
Were Ba k® 4 * single Britisher had been killed. The facts 

bo neart-rending that he was constrained to suggest that either Sir Jagdish 
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Prasad or Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai should have flown to Rangoon) particularly as the 
Burma Government had refused to help the refugees atid tried to appease the wrath 
of the Honso by promising to despatch Mr. Satyan ithan i. c. s. as agent in Burma 
almost immediately instead of next month as originally planned. This agent would 
be in a position to lead evidence on behalf of India and the Indian community 
before the commission that has been appointed by the Burma Government. Then on 
the question of compensation to the victims the Governmeut of India bad already 
represented to the Burma Government. Thinking that this was enough evidenco of 
the Government of India’s alertness aud sympathy with the Indian community, Sir 
Jagdish asked : *What more can be done ? 

Mr. E. James asked the Government of India to see that the agent who would 
be shortly going to Burma occupied the same status and performed the same functions 
as the A^nt in South Africa and not as the agents in Ceylon or Malaya. Ho also 
wanted the Government to consider the question of despatching all Indian trooi»s 
to Burma to assist the Burma Government. Mean- while the Government of India 
must compel the Burma Government to accept the principle of compensation for 
loss of life and property. 

Motor Vehicles Bill (Contd ) 

The Assembly next disposed of nine clauses of the Motor Vehicles Bill. A division 
was called on a Nationalist party amendment to fix maximum periods of disquali- 
fication for reckless driving, unauthorised racing and using a vehicle without a 
permit, and resulted in a win for the Opposition. 

In the original Bill disqualification was prescribed in a proviso to Clause 17 which 
laid down the minimum period of such disqualification. Prof. P. N, Banerji wanted 
that a maximum period of two years for reckless driving and unauthorised racing 
and one year for using a vehicle without a permit should be provided. The amend- 
ment was passed by w votes to 36. 

Twelve more clauses were next passed by the Assembly. In the coarse of tho 
discussion the House negatived by 44 votes to 35 tho European Group’s amendment 
to insert a provision requiring application for certificates of fitness of transport 
vehicles to be made in a prescribed form giving sufiioieiit details about the vehicle. 

Another amendment moved by the Government to regulate the periods during 
which certificates of fitness should remain effective was opposed by the European 
Giou{) and the Nationalist party. It was pressed to a division and accepted hy a 
majority of 76 votes to 35. 

6th. SEPTEMBER '.—Buses, used by schools to bring children, would have no 
need to obtain a permit from the Regional Authority, according to an amendment 
to tho Bill, was passed by the Assembly to-day. 

Mr. Bhutto, tho mover, Messrs. Bhulabhai Desai, E. Santanam and Ranga, 
commending the amendment, referred to the fact that these buses were not run 
on profit and that tho charge levied was in many cases hardly enough to covor the 
maintenance of the vehicle. 

The hon. Mr. A. O, Clow^ Communications Member, suggested that (hero 
was no need for a specific provision of this kind as he felt that exemption in the 
case of such vehicles would be automatically granted. 

Tho amendment was agreed to without a division. 

The House next launched in a discussion of Clause 43. The cheers that greeted 
Mr, 8. K, Som, as he rose to move for the omission of tho clause, indicated the 
general expectation of a prolonged and spirited debate. 

Mr. Surya Kumar Sen moved the amendment to delete Clause 43, giving 
power to the Provincial Governments to contiol road transport. He declared that 
this clause was mainly to protect railways from the competition of buses in long 
distance traffio. Buses, he declared, offered greater conveniences aud safety, parti* 
cularly in avoiding the pilfering that was going on in railway stations and the 
inefficient handling of goods by the railways. He condemned the railways as wicked, 
incompetent, careless and callous in the treatment accorded to the lower class 
passengers. Therefore, why should buses bo bound down to vai'ions ioconvenionoes, 
to save the railways, which are as beyond the control and reach of the House as 
the Viceroy himself ? 

As for co-ordination and co-operation, Mr. 6om declared that it was as stupendous 
a nonsense as talks of co-operation between England and India so long as India 
was not free to determine and settle her own affairs. He, for one, wonld not ass 
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th« House to give dicjatorial powers even to Mahatma Gandhi himself, being aware 
of the use made by Hitler, Mussolini and stalin of such powers. How could similar 
power bo given to the Provinces over road transport ? The Provinces, Mr. Som 
pointed out, were now interested in railway revenues. Therefore, such absolute 
power could not be entrusted to them. 

Mr. K. Santanam, who was reputed to be the author of the Clause in the Select 
Committee, vigorously defended its purpose and principles. Ho said that the original 
IJill gave representation to railways in all the bodies to bo set np to carry out co- 
ordination ; the Bill also gave power to the railways to oppose the giving of permits 
to long or ^ short distance motor transport. But Clause 42 eliminated the railways 
from functioning in the Regional and Provincial Transport Authorities. 

The clause (said Mr. Santanam) had been criticised as favouring railways and 
speeches had been made as though the railways need not be considered a national 
asset. It looked as if foreign rule had pioduced a mentality, which dared not claim 
what really belonged to the country. In spite of the mismanagement that had gooe. 
on for a long time, the railways did belong to the country and it was necessary to 
see that w’hen the people inherited that property ultimately, it did not come to them 
in a worse condition than now. 

One of the most important effects of the clause would be to counteract the 
provision of the Government of India Act, which removed the railways from the 
purview of the Provincial Governments. The clause provided a point of almost 
daily contact between the Provincial Governmonts and the railways. 

Mr. F. E. James, explaining the European Group's attitude, made it clear that 
Ihfir ofiposition to the principle of the clause had nothing to do with the fact that 
some of the group represented the motor industry. Even if every motor car, bus 
and lorry were produced in this country, as it would be one day, they would take 
pivoisely the same point of view with regard to the clause. They were not opposed 
to a proper co-ordination, but to the clause as it stood and to the principle of it. 

“We believe that co-ordination is difficult, if not impossible, between the two. 
In the absence of such unified control, co-ordination would be domination.** The 
Provinces, continued Mr, James, had no control over the railway system and yet 
this clause give them far-reaching powers of control over the rival system of road 

transport. Mr. James took each provision and declared that it was not proper in a 

clause of this kind. If the clause remained in the Bill, the Provincial Governmonts 
would have the power to lake off all the roads, all public and private carriers. He 
voiced strong objection to the power of fixing maximum and minimum fares being 
nivcn to the Provincial Governments. The regulation of rates should, Mr. 
James contended, bo left to be determined by ecnomic factors. He suggested 
that co-ordination should be attempted at the place where the controlling 
authorities could meet and discuss things. He admitted the constitutional difficulty 
under present conditions under which the control of railways was at the Centre 
and the control of roads was in the Provinces, but ho thought that in the 
Transport Advisory Council, they had the embryo of a machinery for real 

co-ordination. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desat, Leader of the Opposition, in reply to Mr. James, quoted 
further from his own speech referred to by Mr. James. The opposition of the 
Knropean group, said Mr. Desai, could be understood from the fact that in his 

(Mr. Desai’s) speech, he had referred to the road transport industry and explained 
how it would be an exaggeration and wrong in perspective to consider it a national 
industry. Opposition to such a point of view was not surprising when it came from 
representatives of those who wanted to sell oil and cars, no matter what happened to 
the railways. As regards the clause itself, it omitted the only one objection which ho 
(Mr. Desai) had expressed to co-ordination between road and rail transport. It removed 
the railway from the machinery proposed by the Bill for the purpose of co-ordination. 
Mr. James had spoken of the absence of control over the railways, but if he was 
^ked to give his co-operation in any effort to secure that control and make the 
Federal Bailway AuthoriW responsible to the people, then his oo-operation would go 
to the Government. Mr. Desai continued that Mr, James had argued that the clause 
^ould enable the Provincial Governments to prohibit all motor traffic on roads. That 
jvas not correct and he was sure that Mr. James realised it. The section did not mean 
that the Provincial Governments could make motor transport disappear to-morrow. 
Lvery action to be taken by the Provinoial Governments had to be taken under 
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specffied conditions and every such action was subject to cancellation or variation, 
should it bo necessary subsequently. For instance, no Provincial Government was going 
to Gx the rate and restrict the routes unless such restriction was necessary under 

g 'ven conditions. The clause was essentially an enabling one and no Provincial 
overnment were called upon to prohibit anything. 

Mr. Desai closed with a refefence to the comparative value of rail and road 
transport from the point of view of tho nation as a whole. He had no objection 
to giving encouragement to the motor industry but such encouragement must be 
tempered by the consideration of how much the country had to pay out to the 
foreigner in order to give such encouragement. He said that though a direct con- 
trol of railways was not constitutionallv possible, pressure could be exerted through 
the Provincial Governments on the railways in order that every means of transport 
might be oo-ordinated. 

Mr. Azhar Alt opposed the amendment. 8ir Ziauddin Ahmed was speaking 
when the Assembly adjourned. 

7th. SEPTEMBER : — The Assembly rejected without a division to-day Prof. 
BanerjVs amendment to delete the provision enumerating the condition under which 
tho Provincial Governments were empowered to control road transport. 

Mr. Brojendra Narayan Chauihury's amendment to substitute the provision 
by which the Provincial Governments were directed to take into account “the 
desirability of preventing tho deterioration of the valuablo national assets in 
Indian Hallways** by a new provision namely “the desirability of co-ordinating 
road and rail transport” was accepted. 

Mr. T. S, Avinaahilingam Cheitiar'a amendment to add also tho “desirability 
of preventing uneconomic competition among motor vehicles’* to the considera- 
tions which the Provincial Govirnments w^ere to take into account when con- 
trolling road transport, was accepted. 

Mr. Jamea then moved that part (1) of sub-clause (1) of Clause 4*2 be omitted. 
After a short debate, the amendment was pressed to a division and lost, 31 
voting for and 80 against. 

An amendment seeking to remove the Provincial Governments’ power of pro- 
hibiting, subject to certain conditions, the conveying of loog-distanco goods trafhe 
generally, was also lost without a division. 

Before rising for the day, another aroendment seeking to exclude private 
carriers from the prohibitions and restrictions to be enforced on long-distance 
trafGc, was also pressed to a division and lost by 30 votes to 78. 

Clause 43 occupied the whole of to-day’s sitting and when tho House rose for 
tho day, 32 out of 54 amendments to the clause had been disposed of. 

The Congress Nationalist Party moved most of the amendments considered to- 
day, but none of them was adopted. 

8th. SEPTEMBER ; — Tho implications of the State having the power to fi.v 
maximum and minimum bus fares and freights were discussed at length to-day on an 
amendment moved by Mr. F, E, Jamea, seeking the deletion of the provision, 
in clause 42, giving such power to the Provincial Governments. Mr. James, 
supported by Sardar Sant Singh, argued that the provision was a Socialist one 
and declared that the hou. Mr. A. G. Clow, in company with the Congress Party, 
was going down the slippery slope of Socialism. 

Mr. A, G. Clow referred to the fact that the principle of Gxing maximum 
and minimum fares was enshrined in the Bill as originally drafted, and was 
not a reform doe to the influence of the Congress or the Socialists. Even if there 
were any changes produced in him by his association with the Congress in the Select 
Committee, or by the debate in tho House, that would not be a fault. The amend- 
ment was negatived. 

The next amendment, moved by Pandit L, K, Maitra, to deny to the Proviu- 
c'al Governments the power of Gxing the minimum fares, gave Mr. N, G. Banga 
an opportunity to reply to Mr. James. Mr. Banga declared that the provisions 
in the Clause, though it was drahed by a Congressman, had nothing to do witb 
Socialism. “The moment the Congress Party becomes Socialist, then Mr. James 
will be the first to take his passport to go back home.” (Laughter.) He put in 
a spirited plea on behalf of the bullock- cart drivers who, he said, would be 
crushed out of existence if no minimnm fare was fixed for the buses, ine 
amendment was lost* 
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A nnmber of amendments to Clause 42, that were moved to-day, were rejected 
by the House and the Clause, amended as follows, was passed amid cheers 

(1) “A Provincial Government, having regard to :-“(a) the advantages offered 
to the public, trade and industry by the development of motor transport ; (b) 
the desirability of preventing the deterioration of the road system ; and (o) the 
desirability of preventing uneconomic competition among motor vehicles ; and 
after having heard the representatives of the interests affected and having con- 
sulted the Provincial and Regional Transport Authorities concerned, may by noti- 
fication in the official gazette, 

(1) Prohibit or restrict throughout the Province or in any area or in any 
routo within the Province, subject to such conditions as it may think desirable, 
the conveying of long distance goods traffic generally or of prescribed classes of 
goods, by private or public carriers ; or 

(II) Fix maximum or minimum fares or freights for stage carriages and 
public carriers, to be applicable throughout the Province or within any areas or 
any routo within the Province. 

(2) The Provincial Government shall permit, at such intervals of time as it 
may fix, the interests affected by any notification issued under sub-section 
(l)‘to make representations urging the cancellation or variation of the notification 
on the following grounds, namely (a) that the railways are not giving reasonable 
facilities, or are taking unfair advantage of the action of the Provincial Govern- 
ment under this section * or (b) that conditions have changed since the publication 
of the notification ; (c) that the special needs of a particular industry or location 
require to be considered afresh. 

(3) If the Provincial Government, after considering any representation made 
to it under sub-section (2) and having beard the representatives of the interests 
affected and the Provincial and Regional Transport Authorities, is satisfied that 
any notificatiou issued undor sub-section (1) ought to be cancelled or varied, it 
may cancel the notification or vary it in such a manner as it thinks fit.” 

Before the House rose for the day, the next four clauses were also passed. 

Mussim Women’s Divorce Bill (Contd.) 

9tli. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day continued the debate on Mr. Kazmi's 
Hill to consolidate the provisions of Muslim Law relating to suits by married 
Muslim women for the dissolution of their marriages and to remove doubts as 
to the effect of apostasy of a married Muslim woman on her marriago tie. Mr. 
Kazmi had moved the reference of the Bill to a Select Committee on the last non- 
official day. 

Mr. G, B, Nairang referred to the many judicial rulings, holding that apostasy 
automatically dissolved that marriage of a Muslim woman, and said that these 
rulings were leally blunders heaped one upon another and constituting a real 

tragedy of errors. The real authorities on this matter, he declared, were the 
Maulvis and not the courts. To a refereuce made by him 65 well-known Maulvis 
had replied and out of them 48 had expressed themselves in favour of Clause 5-A. 
As regards the fear that the clause would prevent the return to the Hindu 
fold of a Hindu woman abducted and forcibly converted and married to a 

^o&lim, Mr. Nairang asserted that the clause would not apply to such a 
carriage. If the woman was forcibly converted, then she could not be- 
come a Muslim and a forcible marriage was a contradiction in terms. She 
was, as far as the Bill was concerned, a free agent to do as she liked. 

Dr. G, V, Leshmukh^ while expressing his full sympathy with the Bill, 

did not want it to be approached from the same point of view as the 
|aover and of Mr. Nairang, who was supposed to be the real author of 

the Bill. He was opposed to the Legislature lending itself to perpetuate the doctrines 
of any particular school of law whether it be according to the decrees of any 
ohastris or the Fatwas of any Ulemas. The questions should be approached from 
m social reform, in a spirit of equity, justice and good oonscienoe. 

When marriage was a matter of contract, its participants should be given freedom 
10 follow the dictates of reason and the law shonld not be made to support any 
particular school of law. He, therefore, was not in favour of those sections whica 
referred to the two schools of thought, namely Maliki and Hanafi. 
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Turning to the provisions dealing with the grounds of divorce, Dr. Deshmukh 
felt that they did not include all possible aud legitimate grounds such as leprosy 
venereal diseases, etc. It was not enough to say “for my other reason which may 
bo suffioient under Muslim law for the dissolution of a marriage.” This would 
be vague and leave room for misinterpretations and misunderstandings. The clause 
providing for the trial of suits took away what was meant to bo given under 
the new Bill. The woman would have to undergi difficulties if there wore no 
Muslim judicial officer available in her district. The methods by which the re- 
lief provided by this Bill could be obtaiued, should not be expensive aud should 
give sufficient facilities. 

A learned discourse on the Maslim marriage law by the hon. Sir Mahomed 
Zafrullah^ Commerce Member and Leader of the House, weighted with quotations 
from the Holy Koran, kept the House and the full galleries interested for nearly 
an hour. The hon. Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee, Law Member, followed 

with a powerful address, delivered with stateliness and enlivened by 

humorons anecdotes. Mr. M. 8. Aney^ Leader of the Congress Nationalist Party, 

then began his speech but had not concluded when the debate was adjourned 
till the next session and the House rose for the day. 

Moxoa Vehicles Bill ( Cojttd. ) 

.]2Ui. SEPTEMBER :—Th6 Assembly passed clauses 57- A to 63 of tho Motor 
Vehicles Bill to-day and took up consideration of Clause 64, dealing with tho 

restriction of the hours of work of the drivers. 

In tho course of the debate, two amendments moved by Mr. N, M. Joshi 
were accepted without a division. By the first amendment, the period for which 
a driver should woik at a stretch, was reduced from 5 and a half hours to 5 
hours. Mr. Joshi’s other amendment provided that the hours of work of a driver 
should not be more than 9 hours a day. 

A third amendment by Mr. Joshi sought to empower the Provincial Govern- 
ment to modify the provisions referring to the hours of work in prescribed cir- 
cumstances to increasing the intervals of rest to one liour instead of half an 
hour, by reducing the hours of work per day to eight, by reducing the hours of 
work per week from 54 to 48 and by requiring that a driver should have an 
interval of rest of 24 hours or one calendar duty in each week. The amendmoul: 
was pressed to a division and rejected by 34 votes to 29. 

The amendment was supported by tho Government and opposed by tho 
European Group, the Congress Nationalists and tho Muslim League while tho 
Congress Party remained neutral. 

The hon. Mr. E. M, Maxwell, Homo Member, then presented the report of 
the Select Committee on tho Bill to amend the law relating to the preventiou of 
cruelty to animals. 

Control of Military Expenditure 

13th. SEPTEMBER There was a rally of all Opposition forces, both Hindu 
and Muslim, in tlio Assembly to-day in condemnation of a strict financial control over 
the military expenditure in India. 

A cold reception was given to the announcomont made by Sir James Origg, 
Finance Member, that the British Oovernment had agreed to increase tho aunuai 
grant paid under the Ourran Tribunal's recommendation to £2,000,000. As for 
the capital grant of £5,000,000 for re-equipment of British and Indian uuits in 
India and for the R. A. F. squadrons, tho criticism voiced was that India would 
have to incur a recurring expenditure on these re-equipped forces The Finance 
Member appealed for goodwill in the working of the constitution and for partici- 
pation in the next war if India wanted increased powers. 

Cries of ‘No* that greeted the Finance Member*s observations reflecfoJ t«o 
strength of feeling against the niggardly grant towards the military expondituto 
from Britain and also displayed the refusal of the Assembly willingly to ncip 
Britain in any war, 

Mr. Bhulahhat Desai raised the debate to an emotional pitch. In his opinion 
the inci'cased grant was but a huge joke and ho said that India refused to ue 
bullied into voluntary participation in any war. With memories of breaking 
pledge by Britain after the last war, Mr, Desai caustically commented on 
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James Origs’s statement and ooncluded : ^Goodwill cannot be established except 
by ^odwill and India cannot work the constitution at the point of a bayonet.’ 

The debate was continued by Mr. U, 8. Aney on behalf of the Nationalist Party, 
Syed Ohulam Bhth Nairang on behalf of the Muslim League Party, and Sir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan and Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie on behalf of the Govern- 
ment The Commerce Member declared that the Indians were anxious to defend 
India just as on the last occasion for the liberty of India aud for the integrity of the 
empire. This observation, however, met with loud protestations from the Opposition 
benches while it was cheered on the Government benches. 

Mr. Ogilvie^ Defence Secretary, reiterated the bureaucratic view that the sharing 
of Government’s confidence with the Opposition in defence matters would mean 
breakdown of the entire fabric of the defence policy. 

To the demand of the Assembly for a committee to examine the financial con- 
trol now exercised over the military expenditure, there was a poor response from 
the Government as Lord Chatfied of the British Admiralty would be coming 
over to India in cold weather for an enquiry, whereas the Assembly both by 
5 pe>^ches and by votes recorded its verdiot m favour of a committee with an 
elected non-official majority to go into the matter. A heavy defeat sustained by 
the Government did not apparently oreate any effect on them : for not only on 
the resolution of the Congress party for a committee but also on two amendments 
that followed they persisted in dividing the House. 

Motor Vehicles Bill (Contd.) 

14 tli. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day made rapid progress with the 
detailed debate on the Motor Vehicles Bill, of which over thirty clauses were disposed 
of during the sitting, up to clause 96. These included a number of provisions 
relating to insuranoe, which proved to be considerably less contentious than had 
been expected. 

The European Group made au unsuccessfal attempt to exempt from third party 
insurance those owners who deposited with the Accountant-General, central or 
provincial, a lakh of rupees. Mr. F, E, James^ supported by Mr. Boyh^ explained 
that a similar provision existed in the British Act and argued that there could hardly 
be any accidents which could not be covered by a lakh of rupees. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Satyamurti and Mr. K, Santanam, opposing the 
amendment, pointed out firstly that it would put a premium on bigger bus operations ; 
secondly, if the bigger corporations did not take out third party insurance policies, 
then the premium lor the others, who did take out such policies, would be 
correspondingly higher ; thirdly, it would be absurd to lay down a uniform deposit 
of one lakb, no matter what the number of vehicles owned was. 

Sir M, N, Mukherjee^ Law Member, supported the amendment on behalf of the 
Government and pointed out that such a provision existed in the Bill before it 
was sent to the Select Committee. The amendment was rejected without a division. 

By a Government amendment, clause 94 requiring all vehicles to be insured 
against third party risks was altered so as to exempt the paid driver from the 
consequences of contravention of the requirement if the driver acted without 
knowledge of the absence of an insurance policy. The Assembly adjourned at 
this stage. 

IStli. SEPTEMBER Fourteen more clauses of the Bill were passed 
the House before the lunch interval. A new olau&e moved by Prof. 
oanerjee was also passed. It empowered Provincial Governments, by notification, 
w appoint a person or body of persons, without the right to adjudicate, to investi- 
gate and report on aooidents involving the death of, or bodily iniury to, any person 
arising out of the use of motor vehicles and the extent to which their claims to 
compensation have been satisfied and to advise and assist such persons or their 
representatives in representing their claims for compensation. 

ine motion was supported by the Government, 
iL f®.*’* bhulabhai Deaai^ opposing the clause, appealed to the House to remember 
hvn impoverished country it was not advisable to add to the burden 

of now bodies. The House accepted the new clause by 49 votes 

comparison between honorary and paid magistrates wAs made by 
^^auddin in the course of the debate on a snooessive series of amend- 
13 
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meats moved . by members of the Oongress Nationalist and Maslim League parties 
and by Mr. Abdul Rashid Ohaudhury to reduce the masimum penalty provided 
in Section 111 for minor offences. 

The penalty of Bs. 50 was sought to be reduced successively to Rs. 2 and to 
Bs. 5 and finally the House agreed to Sardar Mangal Singh’s amendment to fis it 
at Bs. 20. 

A cognate provision for a fine of Rs. 250 for a repetition of the offence encountered 
determined opposition from the Oongress Nationalist Party, Pandit Lakshmi Kanta 
Maitra moving for its deletion. 

Mr. Clow opposed the amendment which was rejected by 75 votes to 20, 

The House later agreed to an official amendment to reduce the maximum of 
Rs. 250 to Bs. 100 on condition that driving without a license was excluded from 
the purview of the provision. 

Mr. A» R. Chaudhury persevered in his attempt to reduce the penalties in the 
interests of the poor bus driver. His amendment to exclude rigorous imprisonment 
from the penalties prescribed in the clause was rejected but he succeeded in 
reducing the fine for overspeeding from Rs. 200 to Rs. 100. 

16 th. SEPTEMBER Two more classes in the Bill, Clauses 133 and 131, were 
omitted to-day, one by agreement of the House and the other by a ruling 
from the Chair (Mr. Satyamurti) that it was ultra vires. 

Clause 133 empowered the Central Government to modify any of the election 
schedules to the Bill and the Provincial Governments to modify the tenth, laying 
down driving regulations. 

Mr. J. D, Anderson moved an amendment empowering only fho Provincial 
Government to modify oertain schedules in their application to itself. 

In the coarse of the debate on the amendment, reference was made to the 
possibility of different provinces changing the schedules in different ways, resulting 
in chaos instead of the uniformity and order that the Bill was intended to bring 

about. To overcome this difficulty it was suggested that the Central Transport 

Advisory Council could be utilised to maintain inter-provincial uniformity. 

Before the amendment was voted upon, it was agreed that the clause be omitted 
from the Bill for the present and a more suitable alternative than that suggested 
by the amendment be brought forward later. The clause was accordingly deleted. 

Clause 134 sought to empower the Central Government to exempt motor vehicles 
belonging to the Defence Department from any of the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. B. J, Disaiy on a point of order, argued that the clause was ultra vires 
because the Central Goverumeut thereby sought to take to itself powers of exemption 
which rightly belonged to the Proviucial Governments. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullahy intervening, contended that on the question whether a 
particular clause was ultra vires or not, it was not for the CShair to decide the 
issue, but it was for the House or for the Courts. 

Mr. Satyamurti^ who was in the Chair, observed that the responsibility for 

deciding a point of order of this character rested on the Chair and he was not 

f oiog to shirk that duty and wait till it was raised by some litigant before a Court, 
[e then dealt with the merits of the point of order and upheld it, declaring that 
the clause was ultra vires and should be deleted from the Bill. 

Before the House rose for the day all the clauses and schedules of the Biii, 
except clause two, which dealt with definitions, and clause 136 wore passed. In the 
course of the debate two amoudmeuts were moved by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. 
Surya Kumar Som to limit the speed of motor cycles, motor cars and motor cabs. 
In support of the amendments it was argued that a majority of the road casualties 
were due to the excessive speeds at which such private vehicles were driven. 

Mr. R. G. Mitchell,^ opposmg both the amendments, pointed out that accidents 
might happen even when vehicles were driven at speeds below forty five or forty 
miles per hour. 

The House rejected both the amendments without a division. Discussion on 
clause two had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

„ ITtli. SEPTEMBER :-On the occasion of the third reading stage o* ‘^e Moto' 
Vehicles Bill to-day, Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai^ in a brilliant speech, referred to the onang 
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made, which scotched the sinister efforts to impose uncontrolled domination of the 
railways. He claimed it was a good and hopeful beginning in the co-ordination of 
motor and railway transport and hoped this would be extended in time to aviation 
and shipping. 

Mr. Af. 8, Aney^ without misgivings about the measure about to be placed 
on the statute book, had no regrets either about the critical attitute of his 
party towards several of its provisions. Its success would depend, he felt, on 
the spirit in which it will be worked. Nevertheless, he did not conceal his dis- 
satisfaction with some aspects of the measure, but hoped it might provide a real 
beginning in co-ordination between the two main forms of transport in the country. 

Mr. Aikman^ on behalf of the European group, while not grudging their tribute 
to both Mr. Clow and Mr. Mitchell for their sincerity and devotion to the solution 
of a complicated problem, accepted the measure as the best compromise practica- 
ble in the existing circumstances. But he reiterated his party’s dislike of danse 
42, which gives, in their opinion, for too much power to the Provincial Goveiu- 
mcnts. However, it was a distinct step forward towards evolving a highway code. 

Mr. Nirmal Chandar thought the Select Committee was entitled to a consider- 
able amount of credit, particularly Mr. K. Santanam, whose invaluable services were 
responsible for many salutary changes in the Bill. 

Mr. Santanam felt both Sir M. N. Mukherjee and Mr. Ahhil Chandra Dutt 
deserved grateful mention. As regards clause 48, he suggested that its effect might 
be to stimulate the interest of the Provincial Government in problems of transport 
and marketing. 

Mr. Clow was deeply moved by the generous tributes from all parts of the 
House and modestly transferred them to those who bad put in hard work for years 
to make a success of this measure. He claimed the Bill was not the last word on 
the subject, though in some respects it constituted the first word. 

Unassisted Emiobation Bill 

Then came Sir O, 8, BajpaVa Bill to prevent unassisted emigration, which he 
placed before the House in a brief but admirably lucid speech. He showed, with 
the assistance of figures, how the stream of unassisted emigrants, which had swollen 
in recent years particularly to Malaya and Ceylon had virtually defeated the objects 
of the existing legislation. He disowned any desire to interfere with individual 
ficedom, but the Madras Government, which was most concerned with the problem, 
had entirely agreed that legislative action was necessary. 

Mr. N. G. Ravga^ warmly supporting the measure, made a downright attack on 
capitalists, whether European or Indian, who did not hesitate to exploit Indian 
labour abroad. 

Mr. F, E, James, claiming personal knowledge of the abuses of unassisted emigra- 
tion, not only supported the Hill but added that leading planters in Malaya would 
welcome it. After some witty observations at Mr. Ranga’s expense, he supported it 
as both desirable and urgent. 

The House was largely influenced by Sir O, 8, Bajpai'a assurance that the 
measure was intended solely in Indian interests and adopted the Bill with one 
minor amendment, which the Government accepted. The House then adjourned till 
the 19ih. 


Cbueliy to Animals Bill 

19th. SEPTEMBER ii/r. R, M. Maxwell^ Home Member, introduced to-day a 
new measure for the prevention of cruelty to animals, designed chiefly to deal with 
i hooka but improved in several other particulars. He pointed out the changes made 
by the Select Committee, none of which touched the principles of the Bill but 
seemed to meet the demands of enlightened opinion. The old Act had exempted all 
religious sacrifices, but the power of exemption was proposed to be conferred on 
Provincial Governments for application in local areas. 

Mr. Miller^ on behalf of the European Group, expressed the hope that the 
measure would prevent the unspeakable tortures inflicted on animals under the cover 
Of religious rites and what he described as a commercial cruelty in large cities as 
well as the cruelties unfortunately common in India as a resnlt of neglect or 
ignoiance. 

L Messrs. Lalchand Navalrai and Ranga feared harassment at the 

uanas of the police and wanted the prevention of cruelty to the villager in the 
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name of more stringent proyisioos. The latter also pleaded for the stoppage of 
animal fights in villages, accompanied by orgies of gambling and drinking. Mr» 
Bfijoria drew a vivid picture of the hearflcssness of milkmen in Calcutta butoheriog 
new-born calves and the practice of flaying cattle aliye. 

During detailed discussion on the provisions, tl.e House had the interesting 
spectacle of Messrs. iBajoria and Aney vigorously objecting to any animais 
being destroyed even as a means of putting an end to their miseries on the ground 
of sentiment and the supremo value attached to the doctrines of Ahimaa, But after 
Mr. Maxwell had pronounced the humanitarian view of the matter, the House 
divided and the Government's view seemed to prevail % a heavy majority. The 
Congress Party had evidently given freedom of vote to its members : for, while 
most of them went into the Government lobby, some conscientious objectors voted 
against the provision. 

20th. SEPTEMBER :~^The Bill went through with the blessings of Mrs. 
Subbarcyan and Mr. Aney to-day both of whom laid stress on the necessity for 
the strict enforcement of the measure. The former added in the coarse of her 
much applauded speech that voluntary effort must continue to do educative propaganda. 

Children's Employment Bill 

8ir Mahomed Zafrullah*a Bill to prohibit employment of children under fifteen in 
docks, quays, wharves or transport took only forty minutes for all stages, its 
necessity being generally recognised. Mr. Zafar Ali described it as a halting 
and lame measure and wanted some provision for the education and feeding of those 
children who would be thrown out of employment. Mr. Af. G. Ranga^ who had 
failed earlier to introduce a provision for the spread-over of working hours for 
children into the Bill, suggested an amendment of the Factories Act for the same 
purpose. 


Employers* laasiLiTT Bill 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah'a Employers* Liability Bill took even less time. Mr. 
Fanga again made an effort to broaden the scope of the measure by demanding 
that employers* legal obligations should apply even in cases of workmen entering 
into definite undertakings to the contrary, but Sir Zafrullah would not go so far 
and resisted the proposed change. 

Aircraft Act Amend. Bill 

Sir O, 8. BajpaVa measure to amend the Aircraft Act to enable precautions 
being taken against the spread of epidemics bad an uneventful passage, except for 
certain amendments which Mr. E. Sanatanam suggested and Sir Girija had no 
difficulty in accepting. 

Tea Cess Amend. Bill 

The Bill for amending the Tea Cess Act to include a representative for Travan- 
core on the Tea Market Expansion Board gave Assam’s representatives an oppor- 
tunitv to raise the question of the proper control of large sums of money placed at 
the disposal of the Board and one heard lurid stories of the methods of certain 
Superintendents, but the House was not disposed to obstruct any business and 
allowed it to go through. 

Next came Dr. Deahmukh'a Bill for divorce among Hindu women, which was 
merely introduced. 

Musum Women’s Divorce Bill 

Mr. Kazmi had the satisfaction of seeing his Bill referred to a Select Committee, 
but only after Messrs. Aney and Satyamurti had made it clear that fairly drastic 
alterations would be necessary if the House were to give its approval at a later 
stage to the Bill. Mr. Aney made no secret of bis strong dislike for the 
referring to apostasy and though the motion for Select Committee was 
adopted, there was no doubt that the measure will be altered beyond recognitioa 
it comes up again before the House. . .. . 

The House then adjourned till the 10th, November at Delhi to take ap 
[Income-tax BiU, 
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Special Session— New Delhi— 10th. Nov. to 12th. Dec* 1938 

PuBuo Accounts Committee Report 

Tlio special session of the Assembly opened at New Delhi on the 10th. November 
1938 with a brief sitting which ended by lunch time. Sir Ahdur Rahim presided. 

After questions, the President announced that Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar's two 
adjournment motions relating to the Chatfield Committee had been disallowed by the 
Governor-General. He ruled of order Mr. Badri Dutt Panda's adjournment motion 
Hi discuss the ^Mate running” of trains and the number of accidents on the E. I. 
Railway. 

When Bir James Qriag's motion that reports of the Public .Accounts Committee 
for 1934-35, 1935-36 and 1936-37 be taken into consideration was moved, Mr. 
Satyamurthi pointed out that the volumes of evidence relating io 1936 37 bad not vet 
been made available to members, hut that he understood they might be available to 
membtrs by the beginning of December. Without the volumes of evideuce the dis- 
cussion in the House could not be sufficiently full or informed and he therefoie 
suggested that the debate on the motion be postponed to a later sitting in December. 
He was optimistic enough to believe that the discussion on the Income-tax Bill 
would be completed by December 4 or 5, a day or two would be available for the 
debate on the Public Accounts Committee’s reports. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed expressed disagreement, but the Bouse agreed to post- 
ponement. The House then rapidly dealt with Bir James Grigg’s demands for excess 
grants under various heads sggiegating nearly to Ks. 2 croies. The House adjourned 
till the 14th. 


Eemal Pasha’s Death 

14th. NOVEMBER The Assembly passed to-day a condolence motion on Kemal 
Pasha’s death and adjourned as a mark of respect. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai initiated the 
condolence motion and Sir N. N. Sircar did not raise any objection, so that all that 
was transacted today was the answering of questions. 

Municipal Franchise in Ajmer and Merwara 

15th. NOVEMBER The Bill to lower the educational qualiheation for 
Municipal franchise in Ajmer- Merwara, brought by Sir G. 8, Bajpai^ occupied 
most of the sitting of the Assembly today. 

Sir G. S. Bajpai explained that the Bill sought to lower the qualiBoation 
f?om the possession of a certificate as of a graduate to the passing of the 

upper primary (fourth standard) examination or any other examination prescribed 
by a rule in this behalf as at least equivalent to that examination. This 

together with a reduction in the proprietory and income qualifications would 

result in inoreasiog the electorate from about 7fiC0 to about 30, (KX) voters. 
This change, he pointed out, was not immutable, but would lead to a further 
broadening of the basis of franohise before long. An immediate adoption of 

literacy qualification, however, would be difficult for the principal reason that 
it involved individual examination of tho elector, for which there was at 

present no administrative maohinory. The possession of the upper primary 
certificate would be a simple and an automatic test. 

Fhooka Bill passed 

. Earlier the Phooka Bill and the Bill relating to the admission of children 

iQ certain employments, as amended by the Council of Btate^ was assented to. 

PnoriioTiON of Inventions and Desions 

The House next referred to a select committee, the bill farther to amend 
the law relating to the protection of inventions and designs. 

, Moving reference to a select committee. Sir Muhammad referred to the 
principal object of the Bill whioh, he said, was to put a stojj to the 
import of goods made or produced outside India with a design in which 
copyright existed under the Patents and Designs Act, 1911, unless the application 
ot such a design had been made with lioenoe or the written consent of the 
registered proprietor of the design. 
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After a brief reply from Sir Muhammad, the House without diTtsiou 
referred the Bill to a select committee. 

Taxation of Eailway Property 

Sir Thomas Stewart next moved that the Bill to regulate the extent to 
which railway property shall be liable to taxation imposed by an authority 
within a province be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. 

Mr. K, Santhanam moving an amendment that the Bill be circulated till Oct. 1, 
1939, pointed out that sufficient time should be given to the provincial Governments 
and other authorities to consider the matter before giving their opinions. Messrs. 
Aney, Ananthasayans^ Ayyangar and Sir Muhammad Ziauddin were opposed to the 
Bill and wanted that the motion for circulation should be thrown out 

Sir Thomas Stewart^ replying, made it clear that the Bill involved no new 
assumption of power by the Government. It merely restored to the Government 
the power enjoyed by them until the new Act came into force on April 

1937. He suspected that most of the opposition to the Bill arose from 
the fact that in certain parts of it the word 'Federal* occurred. But he 
assured the House that there was nothing sinister in it. Regarding the fixing 
of the date upto which the Bill should be circulated, he pointed out that 

it was not the usual practice to fix such a date. 

The House divided on Sir Thomas Stewart’s motion and rejected it by 
63 votes to 41, the Muslim League party voting with the Congress against 
the motion. The House then adjourned. 

Income-Tax Bill Debate 

16 th. NOVEMBER Two notable speeches marked the opening day’s proceedings 
of the first stage of the debate on the Income-Tax Bill today. The hon. Sir James Grigq'g 
speech, though brief, was full of humour, while Mr. Bhulahhai Deaai's was a lucid 
and masterly exposition of the intrioacies of the measure. 

The Finance Member gratefully acknowledged the absence of any jarring 
or illtempered note during the proceedings of the Select Committee and paid 

a great tribute to Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s skill, energy and knowledge and 
sweet reasonableness. The Bill, as it bad emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, had not undergone transformation on any fundamental point and he 
described the changes as changes which stiffened the law against tax- 

dodgers while it softened the rigours of the law with regard to the honest tax- 
payer. Five-sixths of India’s income-taxpayers would be afforded relief under the 
Bill, especially those whose earnings were under Rs. 8,000. Referring to the Con- 
gress High Command’s disapproval of Section 49 dealing with double income-tax 
relief. Sir James Grigg estimated that the ultimate net Toss to India would only 
amount to Rs. 60 lakhs and not Rs. 130 lakhs as stated by Sardar Patel. His defence 
was that even now British companies pay more than Indian companies and with the 
repeal of the Section and the termination of reciprocal arrangements, they would pay 
7 and three-fourth annas against 3 and a half annas paid by Indian companies. But 
even these Rs. 60 lakhs could be more or less saved if Section 4 were 

passed and the exemption from taxation of pay of officers on leave was 
concelled. 

VLt. Bhulahhai Desai's reply, which occupied two and a half hours, was 
acknowledged on ail sides to be his finest performance since ho entered the House 
and showed a complete grasp of the subject. Mr. Desai wondered whether Sir 
James Grigg’s responsiveness was due to the mellowing effects of age and the new 
circumstances or the realisation that the Government had been unfriendly too loog. 
But he refused to be led away by the Finance Member’s plea on behalf 
India. If one ooald legitimately make an Eoglishman pay more, why not tike it, 
he asked. Section 4 as it stood implied that every Indian should pay, while non- 
Indians need not. Nor could he understand the spacious argument about 
justifying the additional burden on the rich Indian taxpayer so as to raord **®b®*^ 
the Englishman. An extra crore, he felt, wonll make considerable difference to in 
nation- building departments. He characterised the arrangement^ devised under m 
Bill for giving relief to double-tax payers as unjust and atrocious. Mr. Hesai re- 
ceived a great ovation at the end of his brilliant speech. 
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I7th. NOVEMBER Mr. Lalchand Navalrai dealt mainly with Clause 4, 
representing the strong feelings of merchants on the subjeot of taxation of incomes 
earned abroad. Dr, Dalal^ who saw nothing wrong in the measure, rose almost to 
lyrical heights in commending it to the House. 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Ohetty condemned the Bill and, by implication, 
almost every one who had paiticipated in the deliberations of the Select Committee. 
He considered it strange that while a less representative House had rejected a 
similar measure six years ago, this House should bless it even in a qualified manner. 
The temptation of increasing the resources of the Provincial Governments, he 
thought, had misled ^ some even among his colleagues. If Sir James Qrigg was 
sincere in that intention why did he not, he asked, tap every source, whether Indian 
or British, for after all India wanted a fair field and no favour ? He twitted the 
Finance Member with great knowledge of tax-dodging which in England had been 
practised as a fine art, whereas evasion in this country was comparatively trivial. 
Mr. Chetty objected to the provision for taxing incomes earned by traders ouU 
side India, for the Government of India had done nothing for them. He instanced 
the case of Indian trading interests in Burma. The House then adjourned till the 21st. 

21st. NOVEMBER :--The Leader of the European Group, Mr. Aikman^ and 
an important unattached member, Sir Cowasji Jehangir^ spoke on the Bill to-day, 
the third day of the general debate on the Bill. Sir Cowasje Jehangir dealt in 
the main with Clause 4, 5, 17 and 53 and expressed that Clause Four and Five 
made a revolutionary change in the system of taxation in the country. 

Mr. Aikman^ on behalf of the Enropean Group, drew cheers from the Opposi- 
tion benches for his observation that the income-tax officials betrayed an attitude 
of permanent hostility towards the assessees but otherwise be seemed disposed 
to support the Bill. 

Sir Cowaaji Jehangir, armed with quotations from a debate on a similar Bill 
seven years ago, twitted the European Group with having altered their point of 
view because on the previous occasion they had joined the rest of the House in 
opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa raised several laughs as he pointed out the practical diflicul- 
ties of the humbler tax-prayer. He appealed to the Finance Member to show some 
consideration for the joint family system. He declared in a way of sarcasm that it 
was not a financial Bill but a moral Bill^to raise the morality of the Indian's. The 
Bill seemed to him to be an amendment to criminal law rather than income tax law. 

22nd. NOVEMBER The pre-lunch sitting of the Assembly to-day, the fourth 
day of the general debate on the Bill, was notable for a racy and thrustful speech by 
Sir H. P. Modjiy who, with a series of quips and sallies kept the House in boisterous 
good humour. Income-tax payers, he said, could be divided into three categories, the 
dishonest, the 'not quite* honest, and fools. (Laughter). Fools were those who declared 
their fall income and paid up without a murmur. (Renewed laughter). The Bill was 
calculated to sharpen the wits of the dishonest and worsen the lot of the honest. It 
was based on a reversal of the well-known principle of jurisprudence and seemed to 
assume that it is better that a hundred innocent men should be condemned than that 
one guilty man should escape. 

Mr. Qadgil agreed that all those with taxable incomes must pay up what was 
expected under this Bill because he felt it to be one of the obligations attendant on 
citizenship. The Bill, he admitted, was brought with a view to perfect the machinery 
for collecting income-tax. He was also in agreement with the clause for taxing 
foreign incomes but he was strongly opposed to the provision distinguishing between 
uomiciles and non-domiciles. He wanted Double Tax Relief to be deleted, on the 
pound that needs of the State transcended all contracts. Ho asked in this connection 
how many countries had entered into such reciprocal agreements. 

Pundit K, K, Malaviva brought to the notice of the House that the Bill com- 
pletely overlooked an important aspect found in the English Law, namely, taxing of 
isarplus income or in other words income over and above what was necessary for the 
essential comforts of the assessee. In England, he pointed out, one fifth of the income 
not exceeding £300 was not taxable. Over and above this, there were the married 
s allowance, the single man’s allowance, for children and for dependents. These 
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ftllowADces, therefore, mitigate the incidenoe of taxation in England helped in raising 
the standard of living and provided for the better roaintenanoo ana education of 

children. He bad not concluded when the House adjourned. 

23rd. NOVEMBER Dr. Deahmukh and Mr. Naumnn spoke to-day dealing with 
the Bill exhaustively. The former, in a racy speech, kept the House interested, while 
Mr. Nanman made it clear that both on clause 4 and on the provision for doable 
income-tax relief the Muslim members shared the views of the Congress Party. 
Towards the end of the day, ^Mr. S. P, Ghamhera lucidly explained the many points 
on which doubts bad been expressed in the course of tho debates. 

Dr, O, V. Deahmukh^ in the course of a vigorous criticism of certain features 
of the Bill, said the main provisions in it could be defined as follows : ^^lo relieve 
the poor income-tax payer at the expense of the rich income-tax payer ; to 
use the revenue realised to help the Provinces ; to assume that Judians 
want relief from taxation only as against their richer brethren and not 

as against tho foreigner ; to assume also that every Indian has the right to 

be harassed.’' But what, he asked, was the real disease to be treated ? It was 

the drain caused by pensions', interest-free securities and debentures, double in- 
come-tax relief and so on. And nothing was being done to deal with this drain. 
What right did the Government of India Imvd to cast covetous eyes on the foreign 
income of Indians ? Had the Government done anything to help them in the 
earning of this income ? Had they given sach help as the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment had, mr instance, given to its nationals trading abroad in the shape of 
export credit or other methods ? Referring to tax-dodging, Dr. Deshmukh asked 
if It was a vice only of Indians. Was it not prevalent in England. He read an 
extract from The Daily Herald of London which, he said, showed that even in 
the present anxious times for England some £20 or £j0 million were being lost 
to the treasury owing to tax-doging. And Indians who owed nothing to their 
Government had greater justification to dodge taxes than Englishmen whom 
their Government helped in all possible ways. The Finance Member had no right 
to stand in the House and moralise about tax-dodging. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 26th. 

26th. NOVEMBER The Assembly rose to-day with the satisfaction of having 
flnishe 1 the general debate on the Income Tux Bill. Among the notable speecdtes 
were those of Mr. Huoseiabbai Lalljee, Messrs. M. S. Aney, and N. M. Joshi and 
finally that of Sir James Origg. 

Mr. Lalljee felt he could not he a party to invidious distinctions being made 
against Indian businessmen. His main grievance was that the unfortunate Indian 
trader abroad, for whom the Government of India does nothing, should be squeezed 
on principle to get money anyhow. 

Mr. M. 8. Aney paid a great tribute to Mr. Bbulabhai Desai’s marvellous speech, 
his unrivalled grasp of the principles of income-tax, but could not detect the 

impress of bis personality on the Hill. He felt the need for considerable Caution 
in approaching the Finance Member, even when he seemed amiable. 

Sir A, Qhuznavi caused much embarassment to tlie Muslim League party by his 
opposition to clause 4. urging that taxation on the accrual basis would crush Indian 
business abroad. 

}ILt, Joahi deplore^! that the definition of dividend would enable conversion of 
profits into capitah Urns cheating labour of its legitimate due. As for the rest 

he supported the Bill as regards clause 4 oo the ground that those who could 

should pay. Ho thought that previous exemptions given by the Government 

of India savoured of nepotism, particularly pensions and leave salaries. He seemed to 
be nnoomnromising abont granting privileges to Britishers who, he thought, should 
pay for tnem. 

Sir Jamea Origg confined himself to clauses 4 and 53. He thought several 
speakers had regaided tax-dodging almost as praiseworthy, forgetting that t ie 
increased revenues will goto the provinces. The cases of harsh treatment by 
Income-tax officials seemed to him to be extra-ordinarily few, considering 
very difficult task and the definition of a poor assessee arising out of the debate 
was a man with at least twenty thousand per year. He entered into an elaborate 
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^ ebme. ^ relating it as bad taotios for the Oppositfoa to upset ealatiiig 

idrr^gMeiite on* the eve of important changes and pointed oat that twen|pi»eighl 
different oosbaoes and Dominions granted doable inoome-tax relief inolnding Kieti 

1V>ward9 ei\di 4ie ihade the Government's attitnde clear in the event of danse 
4 being mattfied, m he described it. Capitalists did well, he thought, with tarifBi, 
snbsidies and the Gk>yernment’s stores purchase policy But if the Oongress shonkl 
still extend its^ sympathy further and reject the essential part of olanse dfibe fSte 
of the Bill would be endangered and his offer regarding Nation of leave asUrlee 
would be withdrawn. 

Mauljlna Shaukat Au'b Dxath 

28th. NOVEMBER As a mark of respect to the memory of Maulana Shaukat 
Ali^ the ^Assembly a^'onrned to-day without transacting any hnsinesa. Before the 
adjournment of the Eiouse tributes were paid by the parties and the President to 
the Maulana’&r qualities and to his services to the country. 

Incobog-Tax BilXi Debate (Contd.) 

29th. NOVEMBER The expected crisis over the Income Tax Bill arose in 
the Assembly to-day with dramatic swiftness. The all important danse (41 was 
taken up immediately after question time when Mr. B. Daa moved that it be aeieted. 

Mr. Aikmttn, Leader of the European Group, supported the motion and made 
the position of the group clear. He took his stand, amid cheers, on the dedatation 
made in 1931 by the then Leader of the group strongly opposing the acceptance of 
what the other parties in the House regarded as unfair disorimination or pre* 
ferontial treatment in their favour. Mr. Aikman declared that their attitude re- 
mained unchanged to-day. He appealed to the Finance Member not to carry out 
his threat to withdraw the Bill if the Clause was altered. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai^ Leader of the Opposition and Mr. Jinnah spoke strongly 
against the Clause and the new basis of taxation which it embodied, partionlarly, 
the discrimination sought to bo made iu favour of non-Indians. 

Sir Jainaa Grigg^ Finance Member, followed with a dramatic offer to ^‘test the 
bonafides of tho House" and asked whether the House was prepared to agree to 
the removal of provisions which had been oharacterised as disoiiminatory and to 
which the European Group had expressed its opposition, this removal being subleot 
to safeguards against absurd results in the case of foreign visitors which he had 
explained would result if the pure residence basis was adopted. The issue, he 
asserted, was whether the Congress party’s object was merely to removo disorimi- 
nation or whether they did not want to tax themselves or their millionaire friends. 

Mr. Jinnah entered a spirited protest against the Financo Member's claim to 
;jst anyone’s bonafides, paitioularly the bonafides of tho House. He pointed out 
that the issue was not merely the discriminatory provisions but the accrual basis 
also. After further argument, the House agreed to let the consideration of the 
Uanse ^and over till the Finance Member and Leadeis of the parties met In an 
ex moratory conferenoe to see if alternative methods could be discovered. 

.. tho Preaidenfa question, members expressed the desire not to proceed with 
no consideratiou of other Clauses in the meanwhile and the President then ad- 
journed the House. 

November Jamea Ongg^ the Finance Member, annonneed after 

to-day that in accordance with too arrangement made in the Honse, party 
® . himself mot yesterday afternoon to discuss the basis for a possible 
compromise on clausos 4 and 5 of the Income-Tax Bill. Quite definite 
prospects of an agreement were sufficiently favonrable 
voiriff postponing consideration of these clauses for the present and 

^ the remaining olanses. !^e Honse accordingly took u|) clause 6. 

i/emher gave a number of assurances regarding the proposal to 
Tar might be desoribed as Central Oo-ordinating Commissioners of tnoome- 

SeoHA« Commissioners for specified areas. The proposal is oontained in Sub- 
s of the proposed Seotioa 6 of Clause 6. 

Aravafra. laoTed the deletion of the proposal and signed that it 

to the already top-heavy 
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The hon. Sir James Qrigg explained the purpose of the proposal and said tho 
fam^ion of these OemmissionerB would he mainly to oo-ordinate; they wonld not 
deal with ordinary cases oat with oases of a special kind, soch as those relating 
to fosaranoe or saspeoted fraud or assessment of concerns whose operations extended 
tO' more then ^ene circle. 

Mr; M, 8, An^ wanted to know if non-Indians or more experts from abroad 
wduld be Sfi^ointed to these Central posts. 

^ Sir James said that no assurance could be given on the first point because in 




«• officers who might be appointed; but as regards the second part of the ({uery, he 
wad near enough to letirement from India to desire a quiet time for the rest of 
^'his term. 

, ' In reply to Mr. Satpmurti’s questions, Sir James gave the assurance that the 
three Commissioners of this type, agreed to by the Select Committee, would be the 
maximum number, that at present there was no intention to appoint all the three at 
onoe, that the appointments would not be made in advance of the need and that 
when appointed, they would not be permitted to ‘‘grab’* oases in order to justify 
thelrexWoe. 


iMr. Ihvalrai's amendment was rejected and the Clause, with a few verbal 
changes, was passed. 

The provision in Clause 7 to tax salaries due, instead of salaries actually paid, 
met with strenuous opposition. Prof, Banerjee^ moving its omission, said that it 
would have a harassing effect on poor persons and declared that it ran counter to 
the princfple of ability to pay. 

filr. P. Income-Tax Expert, said that , the provision was intended 

to stop the loopholes of evasion. In one circle alone^ as he had already mentioned, 
he had found 400 cases of persons, not taking their salaries in order to escape 
taxation. As for cases of genuine hardship, in which salaries were not paid, either 
because the employers went bankrupt or raised an objection, instructions would be 
Issued to see that these were dealt with leniently. No specific provision need be 
made for this purpose. 

Mr. S, Amy considered this an anomalous and unsatisfactory state of things. 
The House could not remain content with the assurance given by Mr. Chambers 
thaf cases of employees, who never received their salaries, would be treated leniently. 
In case of non-receipt of salary, the question would arise whether it was, or was 
not an attempt at an evasion of tax. It was no good leaving the decision on that 
point to eaoh administrative 'Officer as be choose. 

Mr. if. Bantanam pointed . out that tho question was whether the tax was 
.payable and where oases of hardship of the kind under discussion had arisen, the 
liability for payment should be that of the employer in cases where the tax was 
dsdnctod at the source. He would move an amendment to this effect later. Prof. 
Baner]i’s amendment was lost. 

Clitose Might of the Bill provided the first division on the Income-Tax Amepd- 
ihdllt Bill. ;rhe House rejected by 58 votes to 45 Mr. M, S, AnantKasayanam 
^ Jy^t^s amendment, whereby an attempt was made to remove what Mr. Iyengar 
pohsldered to be hardships that would arise in the form of double-taxation when, 

. umier^this Clause, tax would be levied on loans or advances on the security of 
salinr that would be due in the future. 

Jls. .Ohambsrs. opposing the amendment, explained that the amendment was not 
fiecessfu^ as the nardfship contemplated by the mover would not ocour in view of 
Becftoii 60 (2) of the Act, .which provided for relief in the event of such cQstingenciM. 

The Hop^ next accepted, by 72 votes to 32, Mr. Santanam's amendment by 
whifk M was provided that in cases where salary was deductable at the source, 


unless he received the, salary without such deduotfon. . 

The House also aoceptied without a division Mr. Banianam^s amendment, vmicn 
sought to provide that in base of ’ unrecogpised provident funds, tax .woCtld only ^ 
kvied. on such amount to the extent to which it did not consist of toie^contribnu^ 


by the .issessee dr the interest on such oontribdtion by the assesshe. ^ 

<]laiiae 8 as amended was passed. A detailed discussion foUdwod : Oh qn amena- 
ttent to the next clause, moved by Lala Bhamlal^ soggestlag that uny tax pma 
^^liny munipipality, cantonment board or any koal board, should lio sxomptea m 
^m^ating incomes from property for purposes of Inoome-Ihx. 
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The mam argament in favour ol the amendment advanced by tl^e speakers, 
inoloding Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai, Mr. M. ^ 8. Aney, Sir Oowasji Jenangir, and Sir 
Abdallah Haroon, was that the net income ^ the prepert| ewher and not his gross 
income should be taken into account in taii^him. ‘ r* * 

Sir James Origg and Mr. Cikambera pointed out that the amendment would 
reduce the tai on property owners. Sir jamea armied that the amendment would 
result in a reduction in revenne to the extent of fourteen or fifteen lalhe. l^t1le 
House went on making small changes here and there and giving Ohristmas presents' 
all round, nothing would be left of the Bill. 

In reply to questions, Sir James stated that exemptions were at present rdtOWed^ 
in respect of municipal and other taxes paid by the ocoupier and if there was^ any 
doubt or lack of uniformity in this matter iu parts of India, he undertook to. ispaq 
instructions, making it clear that these deductions shall be made. 

Lola Shamlal withdrew his amendment. Clause 9 had not yet beeQ disposed of 
when the House adjourned. 


1st DECEMBER Mr. T, 8. Avinaehilingam Chettiar moved an amendiffeeiit to-day 
to exempt from taxation any expenditure (not being in the nature of capital expendi- 
ture) made definitely for the benefit of the employees or the dependents of those 
employees. Mr. Chettiar explained that as the law was at present interpreted, only 


was r ^ ^ 

sums spent by employers on a hospital or a school intended solely for the benefit 
of employees or their ohildreu were exempted but uot sums contributed by employers 
to similar institutious to which the public generally had access. 

Sir Jamea Grigg pointed out that instructions had already been issued that 
Income-tax Officers should adopt a more liberal interpretation in allowing eiqmption 
for welfare expenditure. But to extend the benefit of such exemption, as the amend- 
ment sought to do, to expenditure on the employees' dependents would he to extenfi 
the exemption to unapproved funds and to contributions made to sach funds. To 
that he could not agree. The amendment was withdrawn. 

The House rejected without division a lengthy amendment by Mr. Sami Venkatch^ ' 
chalam Chetti intended to restrict the power given under the Bill to the Inoome-Xax 
Officer to estimate bad or doubtful debts. 

Clauses 10, 11 and 12 were passed with minor amendments. Daring the oonsti^ 
deration of Clause 10, Mr. B, D, Pande wanted it to be amended so as to io61a(fe 
Boientifio apparatus and surgical equipment among the items for which aliowauces 
wo^Id be made when assessment was made in respect of profits from business. The 
House aooepted Mr. Paude's ameudmeut. 

The heavily technical character of the debate was brightened towards the. end of 
the day s sitting when the bon. Sir AT. AT. Sircar made one of his rare interventions 
with a sparkingly humorous speech. He spoke ou Mr. B. K. Som'a amendment, 
suggesting a senes of deductions in the taxable income of the assessee, ^ Mr. Bom 
referrra to ^e practice in the United Kingdom and America where allowances i^ere 
no^^ made^ In °India^°* dependents etc., and asked why similar allowjaifDefi' Aotdd 

Singh and Mr. B. Choudhury supported the amendineiit and' pleaded 
that, in lurness, an allowanoe should be made in the ease, for ingf^.A^. 'of . mittied 

the two classes of flSoM WMtffiS* 

. and the state in taxing them should take the difference into pioon aocionnt^ > 

.«.,w ?!?»“• j or order could bara been 'imed 

‘t sought to vary a tax in which the Provinooa 
It WM not appropriate to a Bill which lUd tot aeek 
taxation. The amendment would be more appltpribte to 
fSmtee^thft bo considered in relation to the scale ottaxM 

.fc?* .k Ho lid not, however, propose to raise these points of order 
^•‘o amendment would cost a great deal of money (orira of ‘<Oh, en’’) 
Mun^.^df ^ ail, was the most effective argument. The disoussion had not ooSS 
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when the House rose for the day. 

iteCEIIBER The Assembly rejected by 93 votes to ll Mr j 

w Of auoinm^ tor ayarriage, children and dependents. Dnrine 
on the amoa^nt wh oh was moved last evening b/Mr &m *Mr 
Ho^hhai L^jea. supported the amend5>ent wMto W ’ 


Mr. 

ttppond it 
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The House, after lancb, passed clause 16 and took up consideration of the ‘Hrust*’ 
clause. Sir Cowaaji Jehangir moved that the provision by which income arising to 
any parson by virtue of a settlement or ^disposition, revocable or irrevocable, from 
assets remaiuiog the property of the settler or disposer would be deemed to be the 
Sooome of the settler or disposer. Sir Cowasji believed that trusts, unlike in England, 
in thsi country were not made for evading taratiou. He also referred to the amend- 
ment to the Income Tax Act made in 1937 in this respect and pointed out that the 
1937 amendment which was expected to yield about 30 lakhs did iu fact only yield 
abont Slakbs. This, he said, would show that there was really very little that 
could be got from this soaroe. Mr. Chambers opposing the amendment stated the 
intentions behind the present provision. 

Denttnoiation or Anti-Indian Memorial 

He had not concluded when the House took up consideration of the adjournment 
motion tabled by 8j. Shri Prakash to discuss. 

8h 8$4 Prakaaa, in moving the acBournment motion, censured the Government 
for associating themselves through the Commander-in-Chief with a memorial bearing 
an inecriptioD in which Indiaus who fought against them have been described as 
“matlneera”. 8j. Sri Prakash's speech was the most impressive of the day and the 
motion was passed without a division. 

•‘Would my honourable friends”, said Sj. Sri Prakasa, “want me to raise a 
memorial at the Ehuni Daruaza (in Delhi) where tradition says hundreds of my 
people were shot at the cannons’ mouth from day to day and about which it is said 
when the valiant General found one day only 99 were available he added his own 
Xhansama so that the quota of hundred might be made up ?” 

'*‘1 have no objection to memorials being raised to the fallen gallant and brave 
men on either side”, said Mr. Sri Prakasa. “If the memorial was sacred to the 
memory of (he brave men who fought and died there in 1858 instead of lamentation 
we will have remembrance and instead of pity, praise. If such were the language 
of the memorial I would have no objection but when one side is referred to as 
mutineers and as enemies and praise for gallantry is only reserved for one side then 
I have my objections. It’s not only the victors who are brave, the vanquished may 
be braver”. 

The Income-Tax Amend. Bill ( Conid. ) 

Sill. DECEMBER After a debate lasting for nearly % hours to-day* the Govern- 
ment accepted the Congress amendment the trust clause (clause 17) moved by 
Ifr. Santhanam on Friday. 

The amendment sought to provide that the clause, which proposes to tax certain 
classes of trusts shall not apply to any income arising to any person by virtue of a 
settlement or disposition which was not recoverable for a period exceeding 6 years 
or daring the lifetime of the person and from which income the settler or disposer 
derives no direct or indirect beneht. 

After Mr. Chamhera had conoluded his speech on the trust clause which he 
began on -Friday evening, Mr. A, C. Datta^ Deputy President, supported the amend- 
ment as the lesser evil in view of the faot that the amendment to delete the 
olanse was not moved. 

Mr. N. C. Chunder (Congress), supporting the amendment deolar^, that Mr. 
Gbambers in opposing the Bill was going from one argument of despair to another. 
He said that none of the reported oases on the subject of Wakfs in High Ck>arts 
would lend support to the position enunciated by Mr, Chambers. 

Mr, Bulabhai Deaai explained that the proposed amendment did cover the aspect 
raised by Mr. Jinnah but in order to clarify it ho suggested that the words but 
that the settler shall be liable to be assessed on the said income as and when tne 
power to revoke arises to him,” be added at the end of the proposed proviso. 

Sir Jamea Qrigg% while aocepfing the amendment, felt that the amendment wouia 
leave loopholes for evasion and said that be would reserve the right to remedy tun 
loopholes that might be discovered in the clause with the proposed mendment. 

An interesting situation developed in the afternoon, m which the mover ana 
supporters remained neutral on their own amendment and allowed it to sufier a 
heavy defeat. Mr. Sriprakaaa (Congress) moved an am^dment the effect of wnic 
would to impose an obligation on banks and money*lenders to furnish returne 
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yearly to the inoome-taa anthoritiea of all clients who received interest up to Rs. SOO 
a year instead of Rs. 1,000 as at present. Mr. Sriprakasa characterised the nevr 
reqairement as an inquisitorial one and said that if the authorities suspected traud 
and wanted to avoid it, it was up to them to do the work themselves instead of 
burdening the banks and moneylenders with it 

Sir James Origg said the provision was intended to avoid badgering of indfvidnal 
assesses. Nor was the work involved very great or of a high order. The olerks, who 
would prepare the lists were not going to be paid large salaries. Sir James said, he 
realised however there was a great deal of feeling about this question and Government 
would, therefore, content themselves with a limit of Rs. 400 instead of Rs. 300. 

Swami Vsnkatachalam Cheity made a spirited reply to Sir James and said what 
Sir Homi Modv had suggested was that in order to furnish the yearly list that 
the Bill wanted one bank alone with which he was oonnected would have to go 
through 70,000 entries in order to find out which of the customers were paid an 
interest of Rs. 200. Surely, the Finance Member did not mean to say that bank 
could not have 70,000 customers (cheers). Was there a provision parallel to this in 
any other country in the world ? he asked. Was it the intention to treat Indians 
as a species of oriminal tribes ? Why should this rule be made in India alone ? 

Mr. ilf. R. Aney developed this point further and asked whether the department 
could furnish figures to the house shelving what revenue had been obtained by the 
department with the help of the present rule which would otherwise have gone 
unpaid. Without these figures the House could never arrive at a correct estimate of 
the justification for the change now sought to be made. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa at this stage asked leave to withdraw his amendment. Leave was 
refused and the amendment was put to vote and rejected by 41 votes to 10 The 
Congress party including the mover and the European group remained neutral, 
while the Congress Nationalists voted for the amendment and a lew members of the 
Muslim League Party divided their votes between the two sides. 

The House, thereafter, agreed to clause 21 with the amount fixed at Rs. 400 
instead of Rs. 200 fixed in the original Bill. 

Clause 23 was next passed and the House took up consideration of olanse 23 
dealing with compulsory returns made by assessees after a general notice has been 
issued by the Income-tax-officer. 

J/r. Lalchand Navalral moved for the deletion of the provision for oompulsory 
returns. He asserted that this would cause very great incouvenieuce and hardship to 
the assessee, while the income-tax officers would be relieved of their reBponsibuity 
which they have been discharging so far. People in India, bo pointed out, were not 
so educated as in England. The concession made by the Select Committee, he felt, 
was not enough. It would not do to merely provide for the exemption for penalties 
of those who nave incomes up to Rs. 3,500 per aunum only. 

Consideration of clause 23 was not over when the President adjourned the 
House. 

Agreement on Changes in Bill 

Embodying the agreement referred to by the Finance Member in the Assembly 
between the Congress Party, the Muslim League Party and the Government, six 
amendments have been tablod by Mr. J. F. Sheehy and Mr. S. P. Chambers to Clauses 
4, 5 and 49 of the Income-Tax Bill. 

The first amendment seeks to amend the proviso to Clause 4 (A) in the following 
manner : 

“Provided further that in the case of a person not ordinarily resident in British 
India, income, profits and gains which accrue or arise to him without British 
India shall not be so included (in assessment) unless they are derived from a 
jmsiness controlled in or a profession or vocation set up in British India or unless 
are brought into or received in British India by him during such year.” 
up ^ • second amendment proposes to add the following proviso to the same Clause : 

™^'ded further that if any year the amount of income accruing or arising with- 
cL II ^iti®h India exceeds the amount brought into British India in that year there 
SQall not be included in the assessment of the income of that year so much of 
as does not exceed Rs. 4,500.” 

Aus following amendment is to Clause 5 of the Bill : 

Company is resident in British India in any year, (A) if the control and 
affairs is suitable wholly in British India in that year, or (B) 
arising in British India iir-tiiat year exceeds^ Hs inoome arising without 
wtish India in ttat ye».** 
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In the same Clause, the following farther amendment is^ to ha' made;: 

**For the purposes of this Adlf (A) iin individual is 'not ordinafi^ resident* in 
British India in any year If he has not been resident in British India in any years 
preoeding that year or if he has not during the ssi^p years proceeding that year 
been in British India for a period of or for periods amhunting in all to more than 
two years ; <B} a Hindu undivided family is deemed to be ordinarily resident in 
British India, if its manager is ordinarily resident in British India ! (0) a company, 
firm or other assooiation of persons is ordinarily resident in British India if it is 
resident in British India’*. 

Clause 49 is sought to be amended of the following provisio ; 

''Provided farther that where an assessee has been assessed in respect x)f income 
arising outside British India in a country the laws of which prohibit or restrict 
the remittance of money to British India, the Income-Tax Officer shall not treat 
the assessee as in default in respect of that part of the tax which is due in respect 
of that amount of his income which, by reason of such prohibition or restriction, 
cannot be brought into British India, and shall continue to treat the assessee as not 
in default in respect of such part of the tax untill the prohibition or restriction is 
removed. 

"Explanation: For tho purpose of this section income shall be deemed to have 
been brought into British India if it has been utilised or could have been utilised 
for the purposes of any expenditure actually incurred by the assessee without 
British India or if the income, whether capitalised or not, has been brought into 
British India in any form.” 

The following new section numbered Clause 49 (D) is added : 

'*When income-tax is payable in respect of any income arising without British 
India in a country the laws of which do not provide for any relief in respect of 
income-tax charged in British India, the amount of tax shall be reduced by one- 
half or by an amount equal to one-half of the Income-tax payable in that country 
In respect of that income, whichever is tho less.” 


6th. DECEMBER The power given to income-tax officers to exempt certain 
assessees from submitting returns of income under Section 29 of the Act and to 
presume that certain returns made are "incorrect and incomplete” was strongly 
oriiicised in the course of discussion on Clause 24. Mr, Lalchand Navalrai and 
Pandit K, K, Malaviya moved amendments for the deletion of the words giving 
this power to the inoome-tax officers. 


Mr. Chamhera admitted that the language of the clause was liable to be mis- 
terpreted. Ho undertook to make suitable amendments in the Upper House in 
the light of the criticisms made hero. The amendment were thereafter withdrawn. 

What constituted a separaiion of a joint Hindn family and whether the Income- 
Tax Officer should have the disoretiou to decide whether separation had taken 
place were questions which led to a lively discussion daring the debate on Clause 30. 

Mr. Bajofia moved an amendment by which ho sought to remove wh^ he 
considered to be the harassment that was caused to members of joint Hindu 
families under Section 25 (A) of the Income-Tax Act, according to whicn 
the Income-Tax Officers was empowered to satisfy himself as to the fact that 
a nartitioD had been affected. Mr. Bajorla wanted the deletion pf the portion by 
which the Income-Tax Officer should satisfy himseJf that “a separation of the 
members of the family has taken place*' He pointed out that this led to Income- 
Tax Officers demanding proof of partition by metes and bounds, thus, demanding tne 
impossible, especially when such partition by metes and bounds oould not 
be affected. 


The hon. Sir N, N. Strear, intervening, referred to the law as it stood whm 
would be satisfied with an unequivocal declaration of the intention to 
in praotioe this declaration was not aoted upon and the other “symptoms oi w 
joint Hindu family, such a common worship and the common kitchen remwoB 
un-affeoted. It was therefore necessary that the Income-Tax Officer snould saiw 3 
himself that real separation had taken place. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Deaaiy in vigoro usly supporting the amendment, _^*? ?“** 


at the Law member’s contention. What 

of property, which it was pbysioally impossible^ 
certifioate in a mjU ? Was it oontended ^at 
parts in order to prove that separation had 



piaoe w 


The amendment was paimd without a divliaon and Hotte adjourned. 
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7th. DBCEIIBER^— The penalty that Income-tax authorities are empowered 
ander section 28 of the Aet to impoM if any person failed to furnish an accurate 
return of his income was to-day reduced by the Assembly. The Bill provided for a 
penalty not exceeding twice the amount of income-tax or super-tax due. Swami 
yenkatachalatft Chetty proposed that it should be equal to the amount due. 8ir 
James Origg suggested one and half times the amount and the House accepted it. 

On Mr. Jtalchand Navalrai's motion the House agreed to the addition of a 
proviso that the* Inoome-tax Officer shall not impose any penalty under this section (29) 
without the previous approval of the inspecting assistant commissioner. 

Mr. Sri Prakaaa moved an amendment suggesting the provision of a time limit 
of 30 days, within which the sum of income-tax and penalty demanded by the 
authorities shall be payable. He pointed out that the absence of a time limit would 
result in assessees being called upon to pay at 3 days’ notice or even one day’s 
notice as had happened in this case. A time limit, he contended, was all the more 
necessary, beoause the system of payment of income-tax by instalments was not 
adopted in India as in America. 

Sir James Origg declared that what he objected to was generalising on the 
conduct of the whole class of public servants, because of specific oases of petty 
tyranny, which be admitted might exist. Such petty tyranny, he further admitted, 
might express itself in giving very short notice to the assessees. Against this, 
however, exhortations had been addressed in a departmental circular in April last 
year impressing on income-tax officers and the staff to give assessees sufficient time. 
He urged the mover to be content with this action taken by the department. 

Mr. Sriprakaaa withdrew his amendment. 

Glauses 34 to 45 were passed rapidly by the House. During the disoussion on 
clause 41 the House rejected, by 42 votes to 8, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai's amendment' 
which sought to give notice to the assessee when the officer, appellate assistant 
commissioner or commissioner desired to record evidence of witnesses against the 
said assessee. Mr. Aney^ supporting the amendment, pointed out the desirability of 
allowing those enquiries to he like ordinary police investigation. 

The House next accepted by 64 votes to 45 Swami Venkatackalcm Chetty^s 
amendment to delete the provision by which the Income-tax Officer was entitled to 
visit premises of assessees for the purpose of making enquiries. 

Clause 69 had been disposed of when the Assembly rose for the day. 

Sth. DECEMBER The Assembly continued the debate on Clause 4 of the 
Income-Tax Bill to day. Mr. Af. S. Aney moved an amendment to provide that tax shall 
only be levied on sums brought into, or received by the assessee in British India. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai made a detailed exposition of the considerations which 
weighed with him and with Mr. Jinnah in accepting the agreement on Clause 4 
and the other important clauses. He drew Mr. Auey’s attention in particular to 
the observation that he (the speaker) had made in his speech on the first reading 
of the Bill, fie had then made it clear that his mind was open on Clause 4 and 
had stated alternative grounds, either of opposition to, or a modification of the 
clause. Modification was then within his contemplation though he had not any 
prophetic vision of the dramatic offer which was later made by the Finance Member. 
The clause, he emphasised^ did not raise any question of ethics or of right and 
wrong hut one of fiscal policy, which depended on a weighing of pros and cons 
and gains and losses. 

Mfi Desai dwelt on some of the gains in the agreed amendments and referred to 
the abolition of all distinction between domiciled and non-domioiled residents both 
individuals and companies. A large number of Europeans lived practically all their 
hie in the country, and made their . fortune in this country but claimed that their 
aojiioile was elsewhere, and,: thus, owed no obligations hy way of taxation in this 
country. That was npw removed and any one living in India for more than two 
years out of seven v^as to bo taxed in the same way as a domiciled resident, 
oinularly, large foreign companies, which operated in India i?ut were registered and 
ftA A II ^ outside, used to. escape taxation. Now it had been agreed Uiat. whether 
Tn5* V outside or not, any company which made the bulk of its fortune in 
noia, that is 51 per cent of it, then that 61 per cent of it would bo taxed. 

^^pards the ^ taxing of foreign income, a distinction must be remembered 
*’ViW6en income from trade ahd income from investment. From all qnartersi Mr, 
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Desai said, he had been informed that taxing of/inveatmeot .abroad was a proper 
measure ih the interest of ladta. It would prevent the flight of oapitaJ, whion was 
sorely needed in this country. Inoome from trade must again be divided into 
income from ordinary small trade and income from very d^ge bosmesses. 
The small trader who needed protection had been protected^ by * the exmption 
granted to incomes upto Bs. 4,500. As for agrionltural income from Burma, 
the House must remember the distinction between income from land acquired 
as a part of money-lending business and income from land inherited as 
ancestral property. Mr. Desai contended that every consideration and attention had 
been paid to every class of interest which was legitimately entitled to fight for 
exemption. Referring to emigrant Indians, Mr. Desai fully associated himself with 
the condemnation of the Gbvernment for their failure to protect them ; but that 
was a different proposition. Under the Bill now, any Indian trader, who was not 
resident at all in India, would not come within its scope, but if he came into India 
for a period which worked out at about three months in the year, then he became 
a resident. 

Explaining the reasons which actuated him to support the agreement that had 
been arrived at, Mr. M, A, Jinnah declared that as far as the change over to the 
accrual basis was concerned, there was no question of principle except perhaps as 
to the method followed. The remittance basis had been tried for man^ years and 
many loopholes bad been discovered in it. There were people who did not pay 
any income-tex at all. He explained that a man could instruct his banker in the 
United Kingdom to invest fifty or seventy- five lakhs there and go free of income^ 
tax on that amount. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said that he emphatically would not have 
supported the clause as it originally stood even though certain advantages were 
offered, because of the distinction that was created between domicile and non-do- 
cile, and the enormous hardships that would accrue to Indian nationals trading 
abroad. But he pointed out that the offer that was made by the Finance Member 
and the successful results of the conference that followed, had altered the situation. 
No party, he declared, could get sixteen annas from a compromise. Proceeding, 
Mr, Jinnah said he was of the opinion that it was not reasonable to argue that 
lakhs and lakhs of Indians abroad would be affected adversely. Who 
were the traders abroad, he asked, who would be thus affected ? He reminded the 
House that the modifications effected roped in only the millionaires. Why should 
not such men, he asked, contribute to the Indian revenues ? Whether the knife 
falls on the melon or the melon falls on the knife, be said, it would be the melon 
which would be cut. Therefore, it was necessarv to see that the melon was cut 
where it was most juicy. Mr. Jinnah explained the imnrovement that had boeu made 
by the agreement and declared that it was not merely a gain on principle : there 
were substantial gains. 

Mr. A. Aikman^ Leader of the European Group, regretted that he oould 
not support the amendment before the House. Quoting Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai be said that there was no question of ethics involved in the question as to 
whether or not the accrual basis should be accepted. Mr. Desai had also shown 
that really no hard and fast line could be drawn between the accrual basis on 
the one hand and the remittance basis on the other. These phrases had come to 
be attached to certain bases of taxation but by themselves they really bad no 
distinct meaning. As Mr. Desai had explained, the exact meaniog in either case 
Inevitably depended on the nature of the arrangement made. In other words, 
whatever basis was adopted, might be modified in its inoidence, or the reverse, 
by the exact scheme of the income-tax law of the country that levied tares on 
income. "Whatever our views on the original proposal— and none of ns approach 
the problem from quite the same angle, as Mr. Bhulabhai Deasi has said— on 
the proposal now before ns, a very large measure of agreement had been reached. 
The liOader of the Congress Nationalist Party does not agree with it, but has 
stated his case in a manner that everyone, even among his opponents, will respect. 
But 1 will suggest to him that he has achieved his object. He has given the 
Honse an opportunity to hear the Leaders of the two largest Parties explain their 
case and how the compromise was arrived 

Mr. Aney^a amendment was lost by 84 votes to 18. 

The Honse next rejected withont a division Sir Cowaaji Jehangir^a amendment 
which sought to exempt from the operation of the Bill those incomes whiem were 
the result of activities for the period from 1933 to the date on which the Bin 
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came into f6rce.'*8ir Oewasji pomted out ttiat this would give foreign traders 
and investors a chance to adjust th'eir position. 

Mr. Anetfa amendment, hy which agricultural income accruing or arising in 
British Burma and Indian States would not be included in the income or profits or 
gains for a period of five years from the date on which the Bill would come into 
force, was also rejected without a division. 

Before rising for the day. the Assembly accepted the agreed amendment to 
Clause 4 by which the proviso would now read : “Provided further that in the 
case of a person not ordinarily resident in British India, income, profits and gains 
which accrue or arise to him without British India shall not be so included unless 
they are derived from a business controlled in, or a profession or vocation set up in, 
India or unless they are brought into or received in British India by him during 
such a year.” The Assembly then adjourned. 

9th. DECEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the second of the agreed amendments 
to the Income-Tax Bill, providing “that if in any year the amount of income accruing 
or arising without Britisn India exceeds the amount brought into British India in 
that year, there shall not be included in the assessment of the income of that year 
so much of such excess as does not exceed Rs. 4,500 ” 

An attempt was made by Sardar Sant Singh to raise the limit from Rs. 4,500 
to either Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 7.500 but his amendment was rejected without a division. 

Clause 4 of the Bill was then passed amidst cheers. 

During consideration of Clause 5, the House accepted two more of the agreed 
amendments, both moved by Mr. Chambers. By the first a company’s residence in 
British India was defined as follows : A company is resident in British India in 
any year (a) if the control and management of its affairs is situated wholly in 
British India in that year exceeds its income arising without British India in that 
year.” 

The second amendment provided that “for the purposes of this Act (a) an indi- 
vidual is ^not ordinarily resident’ in British India in nine out of the ten years pre- 
ceding that year, or if he has not during the seven years preceding that year been 
in British India for a period of, or for periods amounting in all to, more than two 
years ; (b) a Hindu undivided family is deemed to be ordinarily resident in British 
India if its manager is ordinarily resident in British India; and (c) a company, firm 
or other association of persons is ordinarily resident in British India.” 

The debate on the amendment resolved itself into a series of questions and 
answers between the Finance Member and other members, by which au effort was 
made to elucidate the conditions under which an individual became “ordinarily 
resident” in India. “The aocumulatiou of negatives” in the clause, as the Finauce 
Minister described it, had the effect of tying many of the members into knots, 
leading to many differing interpretations. 

The House then accepted the last two of the agreed amendments. The first 
provided : “That where an assesses has been assessed in respect of income arising 
outside British India in a country, the laws of which prohibit or restrict the 
remittance of money to British India, the Income-Tax Officer shall not treat the 
assessee as in default in respect of that amount of his income which, by reason of 
such prohibition or restriction cannot be brought into Brttish India, and shall con- 
tinue to treat the assessee as not in default iu respect of such part of the tax until 
the prohibition or restriction is removed. 

foplanation : For the purposes of this section, income shall be deemed to have 
Drought into British India if it has been utilised or could have been utilised 
u T PFP®8®® Df any expenditure actually incurred by the assessee without 
urmsh India or if the income, whether capitalised or not, has been brought into 
British India in any form.” 

Aney moved an amendment to provide that when the prohibition or 
restriction was removed, the Income-tax officer might in his discretion order that 
assessed daring the period of prohibition restriction might be paid in 
nnnnnn?^ ■ *1 ^ hardship that might be caused to the 

■wessee m being called upon to pay the accumulated income-tax in a lump. 

gave the assurance that instructions would be issued to tnoome- 
casfift h order payment in instalments, where necessary iu these 

^ lor aoy exchange depreciations during the years of prohi- 
D or restnotion. Mr. Aney withdrew his amendment. 

16 
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* fhe other amendment proposed the addition of the following new qlaiise as 49-D : 
*''Whea income-tax has been paid by dedaotion or otherwise in respect of any 
income arising without British India, in a oonntry the laws of which do not provide 
for any relief In respect of any income-tax charged in British India, the amount of 
the tax shall be reduced by one-half or by an amount equal to^ one-half of the 
inoome-tax paid in that country in respect of that income, whicnever is the less**. 

On Mr. Chambers’ motion, the Assembly passed a lengthy new clause, applying 
to superannuation funds, the provisions relating to provident funds. The House then 
adjourned. 

10th. DECEMBER ; ^Orthodox advocates of the joint Hindu family system put up 
a strenuous fi^ht to-day for a special form of taxation for such families, but failed to 
carry their point. Mr. Bajona moved that in the case of a Hindu undivided family, 
the tax payable on the total income shall be computed as the aggregate of the taxes 
payable by Its individual adult male members as if such members had separated 
ana had been taxed accordingly. Mr. Bajoria pointed out that if the joint Hindu 
family separated, the tax would be computed on each individual share instead of on 
the total family property. The Act was thus bringing pressure on joint Hindu 
families to separate in order to get the benefit of such inaividual assessment. Why, 
he asked, should a fiscal enactment seek to disrupt an age*old system with all its 
advantages ? There was no difficulty, he asserted, in ascertaining, at a given point 
of time, the share that each member of a joint Hindu family had of the family 
property. 

6ir N. N. Sircar e^lained the result of the amendment. He assumed a family 
with a property of Rs. 40,000 and four brothers, one adult and the other three 
minors. Under the amendment, which left the three shares of the minors to go 
free, only Rs. 10.000 would be taxed. Sir N. N. Sircar pioceeded to quote an 
authority on joint Hindu family property, according to which the share of members 
of such family was always a variable and fiuctuating figure, whioh diminished or 
increased with a birth or death in the family. Under Mitakshara law, an infant as 
soon as it was born, acquired a right in the property of the family. He had beard 
it from those competent to speak that the amount of ineome-tax derived from joint 
Hindu families was about Rs. I and a half crores, and the loss that the amendment 
might cause might be about Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Mr. Aney wished that the Law Member had treated the question more seriously 
instead of speaking from a brief as he had done. It should be remembered that 
the joint Hindu family was controlled and held together more by seutimeut than 
by the motive of profit or loss. It therefore deserved special treatment. Be 
reiterated that, at a given point of time, any lawyer oould accurately ascertain what 
would be the share of a member or a joint Hindu family. The share might bo 
altered in future : but so could the divisible profits of a compauv ; and the possibility 
of a future change in the condition of a company’s profits had not been allowed to 
affect the assessment of that company’s tax In a given year. As for the possible 
loss to whioh reference had been made, he asked the House to remember also that 
each earning member of a Joint Hindu family would have his earnings added on 
to hia share in the family property, resulting probably in a higher rate of tax and 
correspondingly greater revenue. What he urged was that the principle of the 
amendment should be accepted and the House could then agree on a suitably worded 
amendment if the present amendment was, as the Leader of the House bad pointed 
out defective 

kr. 8. K, Som said that he wanted to speak plainly and declared that certain 
compromise proposals entered into behind the back of members like him and ohangea 
the attitude of the Congress Party and the House was in difficulties in dealing witii 
important sections. 

Mr. Desai explained that the matter should be looked at solely and 
one relating to property. Hindu law, he emphasised, distinguished essentially 
between joint family property. The joint family property was a special species oi 
property, whioh gave a special credit, reputation and standing to the iMwfX* 
was therefore right that the whole family should bear the joint liability. 
illustrated his statement by referring to the case of a joint Hindu family witn u 
oTorra of rupees as property and engaged in banking business. The ^ „ 

division of the property came up and he advised against it, but the 
thdess did take place, and, soon after, the business ooiiapsed, because the joi 
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credit eo joyed by the family had beeu shakea after the sep^atioo. He was l^uidtt 
enough to understand the Hindu joint family. But amendment would ^ 

was to provide that iu the case of a family in which there was no 
member, no tax could be levied. As for the suggeshon that the sno«ld 

be accepted and verbal alterations made thereafter, Mr. Desai d^lared that the 
amendment was impossible of reasonable alteration. The amendment was lost 
without a division. 


In the course of discussion on Clause two, the House accepted Mr. Manu Suhedars 
amendment to the definition of “dividend”, so as to exclude from taxation oap*taJ 
profits. Mr. Subedar pointed out that the law that was being enacted was intended 
to tax income aod not capital in any form or at any time. 


At ten minutes to five, the House concluded discussion on clauses, and Mr. 
Sheehy. in the absence of the Finance Minister, moved without a speooh that the 
Bill as amended be passed. 

Supporting the motion, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai referred to the sugge^ions that in 
spite of the improvements in it they could have strangulated the Bill now and 
waited for a future date for a better Bill, and said that to him this did not contend 
itself as a wise step. Under the present circumstances, the Bill, as it stood, he 
asserted, was certainly better both from the point of view of the tax-gatherer and 
from the point of view of the assessee. There were features of great value in the 
Bill. The honest assessee would get a fairer and sqnarer deal. It appeared to him 
that the improvement as regards the Tribunal and appeal was undoubtedly one of 
which they could feel satisfied. Other features, he said, included the new b^is 
of taxation of life insurance compauios and others in which the gains were financial. 

The failure on the part of those who differed from the majority on oortain 
aspects, he continued, was not the result of any unjust action on the part of the 
majority. He believed, now that the Bill had been passed, that both those who 
supported it as well as those who opposed it, would obey it in a spirit of integritv. 
Those who had so far escaped from the scope of the Act, he hoped, would oontri- 
bute their portion cheorfully. He admitted that while it was perfectly honourablo 
and perfeuiV necessary that a point of view should be pressed in publio life, the 
approach to any issue should not be as if nothing else mattered. 

Referring to the part of the Finance Member and bis two colleagues In respect 
of this Bill, he declared that they had placed unstintingly at the disposal 4)1 the 
select committee and the House all their knowledge. He paid a tribute to their 
contribution towards the ^roemeut on Clause 4 and he hoped that on the question 
of Section 49, whiob provided for double taxation relief, some day in the near future 
they would be able to negotiate on a more satisfactory basis. 


Mr. Bhulabhai Desai ^predated the co-operatioa of the European Group with 
other sections of the House over Clause 4. He pointed out that the strength of 
any trader in this country would lie in the uoderstanding and goodwill of the 
icpresenta lives of the people of India rather than in statutory “Safeguards”. In 
spite of “Safeguards” trade in a land was only possible if the people of that land 
bought from the trader. lo this connection he drew their attention to the late Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald's reply to a deputation from Lancashire to whom he said : 
“We can do everything for you, but we cannot go to the extent of billeting a 
soldier on every Indian for selling your cloth”. Concluding, he reciprocated the 
compliments paid to him by the Finance Member and said that he had only done 
his duty as an ordinary humble citizen of the country in helping to place on as good 
possible the Jaw relating to income-tax. The House then adjourned till 

the 12th. 


12tli. DECEMBER The third reading of the Income Tax Amendment Bill 
was passed without division in the Assembly this afternoon. Sardar Sant Singh 
(CoDffr^ Nationalist) and Mr, Busnainbhoy Laljee were the two members who 
urged for the Bill being thrown out on the third reading. Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar replied to the debate in the absence of Sir James Origg. 

Sardar Sant Singh opened with a slashing attack on the Congress Partv for 

f wpport of the Income-Tax Bill. Mr. 

Bhnlai.hai Desai s speech on Saturday struck him as being a short Sermon on the 
Mount and be felt that the Congress Party bad so far desoeoded aleaYthrsliJperJ 
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slope of oo-operatioa as to ignore Sir James Grigg’s taunt about the bonafides 
of the House being put to the test and Mr. Deasi oould even speak of lo^al subjects. 

Mr. K. Santanam^ regarding the measure as being on balance a good one, 
struck a critical note throughout his speech. Section 49, he particiuarly de- 

S lored, with the opinion of the Provincial Governments ranged against it, while 
Qction 17 smacked of imperial preference in taxation. He questioned the wisdom 
of introducing the Slab System without specifying, through an amendment of the 
Act, the particular rate. He reminded the Finance Member about bringing pension 
under the scope of the measure and the injustice done to Indians in Burma. 

Hr. Anantasamnam launched an even more vigours attack on the objectionable 
features of the Bill. Section 49 should not have been there and under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. Sir James Grigg should have consulted the Provincial Gov- 
ernments and obtainea their concurrence. But that, he felt, was not the only 
example of discrimination. Pensions of British officials, interest on sterling securities 
and (fistinotions between British and non-British non-residents seemed a further 
evidence and the utmost he could say about tho measure was that it was the 
best of a bad bargain forced by Sir James Grigg under threat of withdiawai of 
the measure. 

Mr. Eatyamurti^ winding up the debate on behalf of tho Congress Party, de- 
fended its attitude on the ground that it believed in taxation of the rich for the 
benefit of the poor but he, too, felt uncomfortable about pensions, agricultural 
interests in Burma and Section 49. Sir James Grigg, he thought, deserved commenda- 
tion for bringing leave salaries under the Bill, and to the European Group ho paid a 
tribute for their spirit of accommodation. Mr. Chambers, whose appointment he 
had protested against in the Simla session last year, had almost justified his im- 
portation, he thought, provided he would train an Indian to succeed him. 

Sir N, N. Sircar, in the absence of Sir James Grigg, breezily concluded the 
debate with the consoling thought that the only way to dodge the new measure 
was not to have any inoome at all, while Mr. Sbeehy and Mr. Chambers could not 
expect higher tribute thau that they had enabled Sir Ziauddin Ahmed to under- 
stand the intrioaoios of the measure. 

The Wheat Bill 

The Assembly was then adjourned sine die after the passing of (he Wheat 
Bill imposing an import dnty of one rupee eight annas per hundred weight on wheat 
and wheat flour. 

Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill 

Dr. Deshmukh’s motion for circulation of Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill also was 
passed. 

Bhai Paramanand attempted an adjournment of the House to discuss "the arrest 
and rough handling by Muslim women police of certain Hindu ladies while going 
to perform puja yesterday at the Shiva Temple in Delhi”. Bhai Paramanand said 
that the right to perform puja at the site had not been prohibited and therefore 
the interference with the exercise of that right had caused a sensation in the city. 

The President ruled the motion out of order and adjourned the House sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Calcutta— 29th. July to 25th. August 1938 

The Autamn Session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced in Calcutta 
on the 29tli. July 1938. The opening day was rather quiet, .there being no 
opportunity for a trial of strength but the Opposition whips^ were in rather jubilant 
mood as things, they gave out, were moving according to their plans. 

There was considerable reshuffling in sitting arran^monts. A number of members 
who used to sit on the right of the Speaker in the Coalition benches crossed to the 
other side and took their seats among the Opposition members. Notable amoM 
them were tho followers of Mr. Tamijuddin Khan and ^ ® 

Independent Scheduled Caste group, who under the leadership of Mr. tfotn caanoro 
Naskar have severed their connections with tho Coalition group also moved to the 
left and took their seats in a block assigned to them. 

An innovation was introduced in marking off portions of different blocks 
tapes. It was only, it was said, a tentative arrangement and as respective strength of 
different parties and groups would bo known more definitely, separate blocks would 
be assigned to different groups doing away with the necessity for such flimsy 
barrier as a tape. 

AojouRNBiSNi MonoNS 

Two adjournment motions, one moved on behalf of the Congress Party by 
Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas to discuss the alleged omission of the Government to 
devise ways and means to enable the jute growers to obtain an economic price for 
jute and another moved on behalf of the Erishak-Proia Party by Syed Joualuidin 
Hashemi, to discuss the alleged indifference and apathy of the Government in the 
matter of affording relief to the people affected by the recent floods in Bengal, were 
disallowed by the Speaker. The Government opposed both the adjournment motions, 
explaining that the Mouse would have an opportunity of discussing these matters in 
tho 00 UB 60 of a few days, when considering the Supplementary Budget Estimates of 
the Government. 

SUPPLEMBNTAET ESTIMATES 

The hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar^ Finance Minister, presented the Supplefben- 
tary Budget Estimates for tho year 1938-39, amounting to about Bs. 49 lakhs. Of 
this sum, one lakh of rupees is required for the remainder of the current year to 
constitute a separate Publicity Department, to bo placed in charge of a Direotor- 
01 Public Information, with three Assistant Directors. One lakh will be required for 
^0 ftnral Reconstruction Scheme, five lakhs for the spread of education among the 
n “ Castes, Bs. 35,000 for an emergent grant to the Victoria Institution, 

W,000 to tackle tho Water Hyacinth pest (in connection with which it was 
abided to organise a Water Hyacinth Week during the coming winter), Bs, 50,000 for 
the purchase of a land for a college for Muslim girls in CSiloutta, Bs. 10 lakhs for 
ine initial contribution to the Bengal Famine Insurance Fund and Bs. 30 lakhs for 
loans and advances to the cultivators affected by the recent floods. 


, The House 
introduced by 


Bepeauno and Amendino Bill 

lassed without any division the Bengal Repealing and Amending Bill 
he hon. Nawab iiusharuff Hoaaain, 


Tenancy Bill Betubned by Govesnob 

Ke Swaker next read a message from H. E. the Governor of Bengal, fetamins to 
Houses of the I^islature the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill which bad &en 
Houses in the last session, and recommending an amendment of 
w Bill in respect of the commencement clause of the Bill and also as regards the 
suspension of the enhancement of rent for a Mriod of 
ten years. The House then adjourned till the 2nd. August, ^ ^ ^ 
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No-CONnDEKCK MonONS 

2nd, AUGUST The Assembly gras lied leave to-day to the movers of all the 
ten separate **do confidence*’ motions against the individual Ministers of the Cabinet, 
The Speaker fixed 4 p. m. on Monday next for taking them up one after another. 
In fixing the day the Speaker said that in view of the gravity of the issues 
involved and remembering that it was the first oocasisn when *‘no-coofidence” 
motions had been brought before the House since the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy in Bengal, discussion by all sections of the House should not be stified 
even to the least extent for want of time. The Opposition groups stood en bloc for 
all the motions, as many as 110 members rising for tno motion. 

TEfTANCY Bill Amendments Passed 

3rd. AUGUST The Assembly passed this afternoon without any opposition the 
two amendments to the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill suggested in the Bengal 
Governor’s message to the Legislature. Those amendments related to the commence- 
ment clause and the provisions regarding suspension of enhancement of rent. 

Co-operative Booiehes Bill 

On the motion of the hon. Mr. Af. B. Mullick^ Co-operative Credit Minister, the 
Assembly referred to a Select Committee the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill 19118. 
A motion moved by the Opposition seeking to ciiculato the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion was negatived without a division. The House then adjourned till the 5th. 

5th. AUGUST :~The proceedings were dull and unexciting to-day but the ques- 
tion hour somewhat lively. Several members asked questions iu Bengali and one of 
the Ministers replied in Bengali adding t.o the humour of the situation. 

The House, after interpellations, was almost deserted and the members were 
found iu the lobbies discussing the possible result of the fateful day when there 
would be stock-taking of tbo Huq Cabinet. 

The Money-Lenders’ Bill 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee the Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill, 
1938, which sought to regulate monej-leanding business in the province. The Select 
Committee was instructed to submit its report b;^ August l5. An amendment by 
Mr, D, P Khaitan for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion thereon was 
negatived without any division. The House then adjourned till the 8th. 

No-Confidence Motions on Ministers 

8th. AUGUST The House met to-day in an almosphere of wild 
excitemen^n and outside the House. The public galleries were overcrowded and 
there was a very large attendance, the members being present almost in their full 
strength. Mr. Dhananjoy Roy (Independent Scheduled Caste) moved that the House 
had no confidence in the hon. the Maharaja Sriah Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, 
Minister for Communications. The speeches were limited to two, namely, by the 
mover himself and the Minister concerned. The motion was defeated by 130 votes 
to 111. ..... 

An analysis of the voting on the first “no confidence” motion showed that 
of the 111 members, who voted in support of the motion, 53 belonged to the Con- 
gress Party (its full strength)' 18 to the Krishak Proja Party, 15 to the Independ- 
ent Scheduled Caste Party, 14 to the Independent Proja Party (led by Maulvi 
Tamizttddin Ehan and Syed Nausher Ali, ex-Minister), 5 to the Nationalist Party, 

8 were Indian Christians, 2 members of the Independent Labour Party, one Anglo- 
Indian and one representative of tea garden labour. . 

The 130 members who voted against the motion, included 82 members or tne 
Coalition Party, 23 Europeans, nine Seheduled Caste members, the ten Ministers, 
four members of the Nationalist Party, and two Anglo-Indians. . . 

Three members remained neutral. Thev were Maulvi Abdul Hwim (Knsas 
Proja Party), Mr. Kazem Ali Mirza and Mr. Mahomed Ibrahim of the lodependen 
Pro]a Party. This made a total of 244 in a House of 250. , , » • 

Following the announoement of the result of the first motion, the Premier, in 
hon. Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq went out to the balcony on the north side or i ^ 
building and acknowledged the greatings of the crowd outside, whioh now num 
bered about a lakh. 
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HovIds the sooond motion against the hon. Mr. H. 8. La^ur 

Minister, Mr. Aftab Alt (Labour) remarked that during the sixteen months that 
Mr. Suhrawardy bad been In office, he had created amongst ^ngal JaTOurers a spint 
of unrest and discontent! and had created divisions in their ranks by starting rival 

^Supporting the motion Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu (Congress) severely oritioised 
the general policy of the present Cabinet as a whole. ^ In considering the question 
of the general policy of the present Cabinet, remarked Mr. Basu, the first thing th^ 
struck them was the utter failure of the Ministers to redeem the larger number w 
promises made by them from time to time on the floor of the House in order to 
keep them in position and power. Ho referred to what he oharaoterised as the 
‘•utter failure, the utter inefficiency and the utter incapacity which h^ overtaken 
the Cabinet to bring about any good whatsoever to the countryside of Bengal. Mr. 
Basu asked the Cabinet to ponder how long they would oontipe to he in office with 
the support of the European Group in the House and he asked the European Group 
to ponder whether they would perpetually take upon themselves the onus of 
deciding which form of Grvernment there should be in this ProvincOi 
the Ministry with favouritism and nepotism of the worst type. ^ 

The attitude of the European Group towards the present Ministry, 
in respect of the “no-confidence*’ motions against it, was explained by 


He charged 

and specially 
Sir George 


Cam^lL Leader of the Group, Sir George Campbell claimed that his party had a 
definite stake in the country, and had a definite interest in its welfare. If they did 
not take their fullest part in the debate in the House, they would be shirking their 
duty. “We have no more association with the Government”, declared Sir George, 
“than with any other Party in this House. Our interest is to see that theie is good 
Government in this Province. We have a Ministrv, which has been in office for the 
last sixteen months’ consisting of five Hindus and five Mussalmans, and I venture to 
say that they have carried on the Government of this Province to the best of their 
ability”. Proceeding, Sir George said that his criticism of the Ministry included a 
feeling that they were sometimes influenced by communal reasons, that they tended to 
rush tiie business of this House, that their reception of the recommendations of 
the Public services Commission was not always satisfactory and their departmental 
administration left much to be desired. 

On the credit side. Sir George said, the Ministry had done well in handling 
Finance and the administration of Law and Order. But he expressed regret that 
they had peihaps failed to stop the demonstration which took place that very day. 
8ir Geoige praised the restraint displayed by the Congress in deciding not to stage 
a counter-demonstration that day. Sir George ventured the opinion that his party 
might find it difficult to trust a new Ministry, which might include members whobad 
severed their allegiance from the Party under whose wings they had entered the 
Assembly. 

Sir Geoige next dealt with his Party’s views about the Congress and said that it 
would be disastrous if the door was ever irrevocably shut so as to deprive the 
great Hindu Party from sharing in the Government of the Province. He pointed 
out that when the new Conatilulion oame into being on April 1, 1937, the Congress 
was not in a position to join in a Coalition Government and this led him and his 
Party to consider the possible danger of a Congress Government in this Province 
being dictated te by a central Congress Committee. He wanted the House to 
witness such examples as they found In this contemporary history of other Provinces 
in India. Sir George also commented upon what seemed to him a confusion 
in the mind of the congress, a eonfusion of British trading interests with the British 
Government. British trading interests in the past had at times their own difficulties 
with the British Government and they were now no part of that Government. It had 
been the object of the Congiess, added the speaker, to obtain concession from the 
British Government. Could they gain the trust of the British community by similar 
methods ? Sir George made it clear that, as it bad been the declared policy of the 
European Party to support the Ministry so long as it acted on constitntional lines, 
tiiey could not possibly commit the inconsistency of not supporting the Coalition 
Government at this critical juncture. rt e ^ ^wiuon 

Allxobd Purghask of votes 

Before the discussion of the ‘No-Confidence’ motion against Mr. H 8 Suhranriiv 
1^ concluded, tbe. Assembly sUtiog was sbrnply adjourned by the hou! the^toStor 
till to-morrow owing to tbe great oonfnsion and uproar which prevlaM^^e 
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House, as a sequel to the allegation made by a member of the Coalition Party that 
the Opposition Groups had resorted to purchasing the votes of some of the 
supporters of the Government with a fairly big amount of money. 

this allegation was stoutly repudiated oy the Leaders of the different Groups 
ooUilituting the Opposition, who demanded that the member concerned must disclose 
fufther details in this connection and substantiate his allegation. The Speaker at 
this stage intervened saying that be would hold an enquiry to-morrow morning 
before the sitting of the Assembly in the afternoon, and would not permit any 
discussion at this stage. 

9th. AUGUST The debate on the no confidence motion was delayed a considera- 
ble time to-day because the Speaker and other members were busy with the sitting of 
the Privilege Committee which considered the allegation made by Mr. Abdur Rahman 
Siddiqui on the previous day. 

The allegation namely that currency notes to «the tune of about Rs. 3,400 had 
passed in half notes to a member of the Ministerialist party with an accompanying 
note from a ^star* member of the Opposition to the effect that in the event of his 
voting with the Opposition on the no-confideDce motions ho would be giving the other 
half-notes plus an additional sum of Rs. 1,600. This caused a good deal of sensation 
and after a number of points of order had been raised and the House had adjourned 
"^twioe, the episode ended happily. Mr. Abdur R^haman Siddiqui tendered an unquali- 
fied apology in regard to one of the charges. The matter still rested in the Privileges 
Committee. 


No-Confidence on Labour Minister 

The House then took up the no-confidence motion against Mr. Suhrawardy. Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Soae^ Leader of the Opposition asked the Speaker to give full 
opportunity for debate on the present motion for on the other nine motions the 
Opposition would not have any debate and most prcmably the motions would be 
withdrawn. In consultation with the Leader of the House it was decided that the 
debate should be concluded by to-morrow. * 

10th. AUGUST After three hours’ heated debate the motion of no-coufidence 
was rejected by the House without a division. The House similarly rejected the 
next ^*00 oonfidonce” motion moved by Mr. P. R, Thakur (Scheduled Castes) against 
Mr. if. B Mullick^ Minister for Co-operation. Tlio seven other motions of ^'oo 
confidence” against the other Ministers were not moved. Tbo House then adjourned 
till Monday next. 

Supporting the “no-confidence” motion against the Labour Minister, Mr, 8. P, 
Mukherji (Independent) commented generally on the policy and programme of the 
present Government of Bengal. He said : ''The debate which we have had daring 
the last few days has given ns several lessons. But I think that the most outstandiug 


*In marked contrast with the situation yesterday, all was quiet to-day, and public 
interest in the Assembly dwindled following the Qoveromenrs victory last night. 
Nevertheless, excitement still pievailed in parliamentary circles, and while about 
forty members of the Opposition spent the night yesterday in an undisturbed at- 
mosphere in the Assembly building, hostile demonstrations were reported to have 
been staged in front of the houses of Bengal M. L. A.’s including that of Mr. 
J. 0. Gupta. Congress Chief Whip, till late at night. There was, however, no 
serious trouble anywhere, calling for police Intervention. 

Reiiorts of the “no-confidenoe” debate eclipsed all other news in local news-papers 
all of which laid special stress on the fact that the Europeans were the deciding 
factors in yesterday’s fight, one paper using the headline "Completely at the mercy 
of Europeans”, and another "Victory secured with non-Indian support”. Leaving 
aside the European votes numbering 22, the respective strengths were : Ministerial 
Party 107, Opposition 111. 

Although elaborate police arrangements had been made in the City, including 
the surroundings of the Assembly building, less than a hundred people were present 
In the Maidan or in front of the Assembly at 2-30 p. m. and no hartal was observed. 

It is recalled that in the leaflets which had been broadcast by the Ehilafat 
Committee and the Provincial Muslim League during the last twa days, the public 
were invited to observe a hartal and demonstration on August 8 and OL 
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lesson is the faot that, whatever they may say on behalf of tho snpporters of the 
present Ministry the Ministers do not enjoy the confidence of the majoritv of 
elected Indian members of the House. That is* a fact— and not a eonjectore— which 
cannot be challenged by any body, either inside or outside this House. It is indeed 
an irony of fate that the Chief Minister— a great dreamer of dreams, of Jions ind 
tigeis of Thaneswar and Panipat, of Siraj-ud-Dowla had at last, when the crucial 
moment came, to depend on tho support not of the direct descendants of Clive, but 
of the mere policy of Clive Street. Be that as it may, I believe it is the right of 
every member to ask himself as to why the Government has lost the confidence of 
the people of this Province and the answer is that during the last sixteen months 
that they have been in office, the present Oovernmeut in Bengal has had no con- 
structive programme before it for the advancement of the national cause. 1 believe 
that is at the root of the weakness of the present Governmont. Who will denjr^hat 
the Government started with a great advantage— the advantage of a solvent Finance 
Department ? Who will deny to-day that while tho previous Government was 
bankrupt in finance and could not do anything for want of funds, the present 
Government, whioh has plenty of funds at its disposal, has boen bankrupt otherwise ? 

Mr. Miikberji referred to the assault on several members of the House reoentl)^ 
to the demonstrations that had been staged in front of tho Assembly building in 
support of the Ministry, and to the ciroulation of several thousands of inflammatory 
leimets and pamphlets all over tho city and said that the Government of the day had 
^'abdicated and the city of Calcutta was under the control of goondas and hooligans’*. 
During the last few days members of the Legislature were attacked by goondas and 
hooligans, and although police assistance was sought, it was not available 
readily. What was the Homo Minister doing and was the Government doing 
anything to bring the hooligans and goondas to book ? Turning to Sir George 
Campbell, leader of the European Group, on whose support, Mr. Mukhorji said, 
the Government had been depending for its existence, he remarked : ^^From Sir 
George Campbell and from anyone else, Bengal expects an answer— whether this 
sort of hooliganism should go on under the present Ministry in Bengal.’* 

* Mr. Sarat Chandra BoaCy Leader of the Opposition, remarked that the criticism 
of the activities of the work of the Ministry during tho past sixteen months could 
be summed up in three words, ‘'want of policy.” In the matter of communal 
interest, tho activities of the Ministry could be summed up in three words : Raising 
communal passion.” Mr. Bose explained that, in deciding to bring forward the 
^^no-confidence” motions, the Opposition had decided that, if called upon, they would 
be prepared to accept the responsibility of ofiice in order to give effect to a cons- 
tructive programme in this Frovluce. Mr. Bose detailed before the House the 
programme which the Opposition would seek to carry out if they were called upon 
to form a Mioistry. He anuounced that the Opposition would select a Muslim 
member of the House as the Chief Minister and that the Ministers would not accept 
a salary of more than Rs. 500. 

In setting forth the programme Mr. Bose said : (1) they would make a 
radical change in the antiquated land tenures and revenue system of the piovince ; 
{%) abolish feudal dues and levies, forced labour and any demand other than rents 
would be made illegal *, (3) effect substantial i eduction in rent and revenue : 
(4) provide for assessment of income-tax on a progressive scale on the agricultural 
income subject to the prescribed minimum ; (5) strive for fixity of tenure ; (6) 
attempt to provide relief from the burden of rural debt and arrears of land revenue ; 
(7) repeal all repressive laws ; (8) release all political prisoners, internees and 
detenues ; (9) restore land and property, confiscated or sold by tne Government 
during the Civil Disobedience movement; (10) fix eight hour day for industrial 
workers without reduction of pay and also provide a living wage: (11) introduce 
prohibition of intoxicoting liquor and drugs ; (12) provide unemployment relief : 
U3) reduce high salaries, allowanocs and the cost of the administration ; (14) level 
up communities which are at present educationally, economically and otherwise 
backward, providing educational facilities for them ; (15) recruit candidates to the 
public services by competitive examinations, restrictive competition being allowed 
among members of the scheduled castes and tne Muslim community ; (16) arrears 
of rent to be recovered in the same manner as civil debts and not by ejectment ; 

(17) introduce free and compulsory primary education without taxes on cnltivators 

(18) raise np the prices of agricultuiaf produce ; (19) earmark a substantial part of 
the revenue obtained from jute tax for the improvement of the moral and material 
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welfare of the agricultural popolatioa ; (20) increase irrigations! facilities in the 
Province (2i) reform secondary and higher education and improve the educational 
teohniqal and technological system of education in the Province ; and (22) bring 
about communal peaoe and harmony in the country. 

Dealing with the observations made in the course of the debate by Sir George 
dampbell, Leader of the European Groups Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose said that Sir 
George had stated it was difficult for his group to trust a new Ministry, wliich might 
include members who had severed their allegiance from the Party under whose wings 
they had entered the Assembly. Mr. Bose would like to teil Sir George Campbell 
that he had Wn misinformed about the exact position of the Krishak Pr<»ja Party as 
it obtained on the eve of the formation of the Ministry in April. 1937. The Krishak 
Proja Party commanded 43 seats in the Legislature and out of this 43, 24 still re- 
mained members of that Party, while 19 had severed their connection with the Party 
and joined the Coalition Party, who were the supporters of the present Ministry. In the 
oiroumstances, Mr. Bose would like to ask Sir George Campbell who it was, the Proja 
Patty members in the Opposition or the Proja Party memoers in the Coalition, who 
had severed their connection with the Party under whose wings they had entered the 
Assembly ? Joining issue with Sir George Campbell in his compliment to the Department 
of Law and Order, Mr. Bose pointed out that in July last year peaceful processionists 
carrying Congress flags bad not been allowed to gather round the Assembly buildings 
except in batches of four or five and only on lowering their flags, whereas in the 
demonstrations staged in support of the present Ministry during the last few days 
processionists, armed with big lathis and carrying flags, had been allowed to gather 
round the same plaoe without let or hindrance. Mr. Bose asked why a different 
policy was adopted in regard to the demonstrations arranged on the present occasion. 
Me did not object to any demonstrations provided they were peaceful and the domon- 
stratois were unarmed, nut the processionists daring the last few days, he said, were 
not unarmed. Mr. Boae^ continuing, said that the ory of “Islam iu danger” h^ been 
raised and even some responsible Ministers of the present Cabinet had given expression 
to that cry. If a Hindu wore to raise a ory of “Hinduism in danger” because of a few 
appointments in public services having gone to Muslims, the speaker would hang down 
his head in shame. Equally, if the cry of “Islam in danger” was raised by a Muslim 
because a few appointments had gone to Hindus, Mr. Bose would hang down his head 
in shame. Mr. Bose read before the House an English rendering of some leaflets 
which had been broadcast throughout the City to organise the pro- Ministry demons- 
trations and to observe ^^hartal” in connection with the ^^no-confidence^’ motions. 
These leaflets, Mr. Bose pointed out, contained abominable lies against the Congress 
and the Congress Ministries in other provinces and appealed to the communal passion 
of the people. Mr. Bose asked the Cnief Minister whether they bad raised their little 
finger against these leaflets. Continuing, Mr. Boae stated that he could tell from his 
own personal experience, gathered in the course of his tour in the countryside of 
Bengal, that communal passion did not exist in the countryside. Wliatever of it 
existed, existed among the so-called educated in the City of Calcutta. 

The hon. Mr. B, 8, Suhrawardy^ Labour Minister, replying to the charges against 
the Ministry, remarked that the programme which had been read out by Mr. Boso 
Itofore the House, as the one which the Opposition would seek to carry out if they 
were called upon to accept office, was exactly the same as the one the present Minis- 
try was seeking to carry out, except in minor details. He emphasised that the labour 
policy of the present Ministry was the most successlul in India. He bad introduced 
a compreheosive scheme for the improvement of the lot of the labour population and 
olaimed that the Ministry, in all its activities, was trying to deal out even-handed 
justice to all and to give the under- dog the rights and privileges that he had been 
denied so long. 

Winding up the debate, the Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq^ 
haid : ^^My short reply to the charges of nepotism against the Ministry is this that 
the whole catalogue is a catalogue of atrocious lies from the beginning to end. 1 say 
solemnly and with the full sense of responsibili^ that has devolved upon me as Chief 
Minister that I have not, during my term of office as Chief Minister or Education 
Minister, given any appointment to any near or distant relation of mine, in any posts 
any Department of Government.” Mr. Huq appealed to the Leader of 
the European Group to make an enquiry into the allegations. If it was found that 
there was the sli^test suspicion of nepotism against him, he would tender his resigna- 
tion and would ask the European Group to withhold its support from the Ministry. 
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ContiDning, the Prime Minister said that not only had the present Ministry a pro- 
gramme which compared favourably with the programmes of Ministries in other 
provinces, hut the Ministry had tried its level best to implement that programme. 
The Chief Mioistor pointed out that the Coalition Party’s agreed programme had 
much in common with the programme of the Krisbak Proja Party and the League 
Party. Mr. Quo pointed oat that the Ministry had implemented this programme. 
The first item of the programme of the Coalition Party related to the appointment of 
an enquiry committee to enquire into the antiquated land laws of Bengal. The 
Ministry hid appointed a commission to make a comprehensive enquiry into the matter. 
The second item in the programme of the Coalition Party was with reference to 
the amendmont of the Tenancy Act The ministry. Mr. Huq said, had sponsored 
the Bengal Tenancy Bill which had been passed by both the House of the legislature, 
and was now before the Upper House for some miuor ameudment The Bill was 
to come up for consideration before the House on August 12 in respeot of this 
minor modification and if the Bill was passed with this modification by the Upper 
House he could declare here publicly that he knew that the Bill would receive tho 
assent of H. E. the Governor within one week of its disposal by the Upper House. 
In this connection he pointed out that in other provinces they had not been able 
to make any progress in respeot of any tenanoy legislation of this oharactor and this 
Bill which had been sponsored by the Bengal Ministry, conferred very substantial 
rights on tenants. He detailed the achievements of the Ministry in respeot of solving 
the problem of rural indebtedness, marketing of jute, primary education and the 
release of detenus. 

Supplementary Grants Voted 

15th. AUGUST After a recess of four days the House assembled to-day 
when the Opposition for a second time measured their strength with the 
Government when the amendment of Mr. Abdul Hakim (Independent Proja>, seeking 
to reduce the supplementary demands for one lakh of rupees, made by the Home 
Minister, tbo hon. Sir K. Nazimuddin (to institute a Publioity Department), to one 
rupees, was rejected by the House by 123 votes to 103. 

The entire European bloc, excepting Mr. W, C, Wordsworth^ who remained 
neutral, voted with tbo Government. The whole demand of one Jakh of rupees was 
then passed by the House, which then adjourned. 

16lh. AUGUST The Scheduled Caste members of the Opposition attacked 
the Government to-day for its lack of a definite policy and sufiicient provision for the 
uplift of the backward classes, when hon. Mr. Fazlul Huq moved a supplementary 
grant of Rs. 5,35,000 under “Education— General”. It was pointed out in the course 
of several speeches that while ample provision had been made for the Scheduled 
Castes iu the provinces where the Congress Lad shouldered the responsibilities of 
Government, the Government of Bengal displayed a notorious lack of initiative in 
this matter iu spite of various promises. The Premier, in his speech, maintained 
that he was greatly solicitous for the welfare of the backward communities and 
denied the charges levelled against the Government 

The Assembly, in a two-hours sitting, passed without any division the entire 
supplementary budpt demands, amounting to about Bs. 48 lakhs. The demands 
included Rs. 40 lakhs for loans and advances to cultivators in districts whore 
floods and other causes have damaged the cro^, Bs. 10 lakhs as the Government’s 
initial contribution to the Famine Insurance Fund, Rs. 5 lakhs for tho advauce- 
ment of tho education of members of the Scheduled Castes and Rs. 50,OCO as 
the cost of acqnisitioo of laud for a college in Calcutta for Muslim girls. 

At the conclusion of the day’s business the Hon’ble Speaker announced that 
His Excellency the Governor had given his assent to the Bengal Tenanoy Amend- 
ment Bill. The announcement was received with cheers from Ministerial benches. 

The Dentists’ Bill 

17th. AUGUST The Assembly passed to-day the Bengal Dentists’ Bill introduced 
by the Government. The measure sought to provide for the control of dental 
practitioners in the Province. 

Earlier in tho day the Speaker disallowed two adjournment motions, one moved 
by Dr. Nblinakshya Sanyal to discuss exclusion of two opposition members 
from the Board of Agriculture, and the other moved by Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed 
regarding alleged acts of iutimidation by the poliee in Kasl)tia« 
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Bhcjsze in the HoUbB 

18tb. AUGUST :--Aa indioatioa that the temper on both sides of the House 
still continued to be frayed was apparent when there was a sudden flare-up 
to-day during interpellations in which the Deputy Leader of the Congress Party 
in the Assembly, Mr, T, (7. Ooawami figured prominently. 

Charges of ‘liar’ and ‘thief were hurled across the floor of the House and 
the Speaker had to call several members of both sides to order in a very 
stern tone. Confusion prevailed for a while, several members rising in their seats 
at the same time and the voice of the Speaker appeared to have been drowned 
in the chaos that prevailed. 

The root cause of the trouble lay in the question asked by Dr. Nalinakshya 
Sanyal about certain appointments which, he alleged, were made over the heads 
of the Public Service Commission. The normal business of the House, namely, 
consideration of the fiengai Maternity Benefit Bill recoded to the background and 
interest centred on the unexpected development. Finally, both Mr. A, K, 
Fazlul Haq and Mr. T. C, Ooswami withdrew the unparliamentary expressions. 

Maiebnity & Tanks Improvement Bills 

The Assembly to- day passed the Bengal Tanks Improvement Bill without 
division. The discussion on the Bengal Maternity Benefit Bill was going on when 
the House adjourned till the 22ud. 

22nd. AUGUST The echo of Friday’s uproarious proceedings did not die down 
ivhen the Assembly met to-day. The atmosphere was still charged with bitterness and 
acrimony. The Ministerial side brought forward two motions for consideration by the 
Privileges Committee. The first moved by Mr. AT. A. H. Ispahani referred to the 
statement which Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose issued on Aug. 8, after Mr. A. /?. Siddiqui 
had made allegations of bribery on the floor of the House. The second moved by 
Mr. Fazlul Rahman (Dacca University) referi*ed to Mr. T, 0. Goswami’s remarks 
made on Friday with regard to (he chair. Both these motions were welcomed by 
Mr, Bose and Mr. Goswami respectively and they were referred to the Privileges 
Committee. Mr. Qoewami in accepting the motion indulged once more in some hard 
hitting. This almost caused another uproar in the Coalition benches but the Hon, Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq and Bir Nazimuddin beckoned to their supporters to remain silent. 
After the motion had been referred to the Privileges Committee, the House thinned 
away and the Maternity Bill was taken up and adopted. 

Discussion of Non-official Bills 

23rd. AUGUST The Assembly was devoted to-day to the consideration of th-j 
non-official Bills and dealt with only three. Of the three Bills, the Bengal 
Municipal Amendment Bill of Mr. Sukumar Datta (Congress) sought to do 
away with the system of nomination in municipalities ; the Bengm Medical 
Amendment Bill of Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan (Leader of the Independent 
Proja Party) sought to give the persons, who had received their training 
in and obtained diplomas and certificates from medical schools, now recog- 
nised by local Qovernmonts, prior to such recognition, an opportunity of getting 
themselves registered under the Bengal Medical Act of 1914 within three years, 
and (3) the Bengal Homoepathy Faculty Bill, moved by Mr, Banerji (Congress), 
asked the Government to establish a faculty of homeopathic education in Bengal. 

The movers of all these three Bills wanted their Bills to be referred to Select 
Committees, but the motions were rejected by the House, the Government having 
opposed them. There was some heat when the motion of Mr. Sukumar Datta was 
put before the House by the Speaker. A member of the Congress Party called for 
division, but after the House had assembled iu response to the division bell, the 
Opposition did not press for it. 

Compulsory Free Retirement of Govt. Officials 

24th. AUGUST A nou-offioial resolution, moved by a member of the Opposi- 
tion, was passed without a division iu the Assembly to-day. The resolution, which 
was sponsored by hLr, Jogendr a Nath Nondal (Scheduled Caste), stated : “This 
Assembly is of the opinion that with a view to curtailing the cost of administration 
and minimising the unemployment problem to a certain degree, the compulsory 
retirement of all Government officials in the Provineial and Subordinate l^vioes 
oe effected on the completion of 25 years’ service.” 
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Speaking OQ behalf of the Goyerameot« the Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. 
NalM Ranjan Sarker said that the policy advocated in the resolution was a 
short-aighted one, and he maintained thit if the Government adopted this polioy, 
it would, in the long run, lead to increased expenditure. The Finance Minister, 
therefore, urged the mover to withdraw the resolution. Half a dozen members, 
ineluding three members of the Ministerialist Party, spoke in support of the 
resolution, which though opposed by a few was carried without a division. 

Compulsory Primary Education 

Another non-offioial resolution, sponsored by Mr. Abdul Majid of the Opposition; 
was also carried without a division. The resolution wanted the Government 
to take immediate steps for the intro iuction of free and compulsory primary 
education in Bengal, including Calcutta and all other municipal areas, and recom- 
mended that while parts of the Provinces, both rural and urban, including the City of 
Calcutta, should be called upon to contribute to the cost of primary education, 
and should be included within the scope of one single Act, the cultivators of the 
Province should be excluded from 'the burden of such taxation on the ground 
that they had to bear an additional commodity tax on jute, yielding an annual 
revenue of Rs. 3,50,00,000 to the Central and Provincial Oovernments. 

The Oovernment did not oppose the resolution, but the Prime Minister, the 
hon. Mr. A. AT. Fazlul Huq^ speaking on behalf of the Government, explained 
the significance of the proposed measure. 

CoMMUNiL Percentage in Service 

25th. AUGUST After a debate lasting over two hours, the Assembly adopted a 
noii'OflScial resolution moved by Mr. Mian Abdul Ha/bcz, a member of the Ministerial- 
ist Party, seeking to fix the percentage of appointments in various branches of the 
public services and to civil posts (temporary and permanent) as follows : Muslims 60, 
Soheduled Castes 20, and the rest 30. An amendment, moved by Mr. R, Ahmad^ 
seeking to fix the percentage at 70 for Muslims, 15 for the Scheduled Castes and 
15 for the rest, was rejected by 115 votes to 31. 

The Congress Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party, the unattached 
members and two Europeans remained neutral, while the Ministers, a majority of the 
Europeans and some non-Congress Hindu members voted against the amendment. 

A sharp rebuke to the Ministerialists was administered on behalf of the Europeans 
by Mr. Curtis Miller who seemed to be disillusioned by the exhibition of communal 
tendencies by the rank and file of the supporters of the present Cabinet. 

This concluded the business of the House aud the sessiou was prorogued sine die. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

Autumn SeSMon— Calcutta — 8th August to 23rd August 1938 

Adjournment Motions 

The autumu sMsioo of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on the 

^®''e given notice of, two of which 
“d tJie other two relating to the assault on Prof. Homayun Kabir at 
Park Circus on Snnday were ruled out of order by the Hon. President as thev were 
toother ^jonrnnsent motion moved by iir. Kamin/Ku^l 
® appointment of several Enquiry Committees by the Government 

the dHoSlionf “thrLotion? Wednesday was fixed for 

bv S*o® regarding the Bengal Tenancy Act and the Bill as passed 

SsMsWyf^®^ ^ recornmendatioq of the aoyernor yras placed before the 
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Appointiueni of Combuttees 

lOCh. AUGUST By 33 to 19 votes the aijournraeot motion moved by 8j. 
Kamini Kumar Dull against the appointments of several committees by the 
. Government of Bengal was defeated to-day. Initiating the debate, said that the 

announoement regarding the appointments of the Committees was made in an extra- 
ordinary situation. It was anything but fair to appoint the committees at a time when 
the question of no-confidence motion against the present Ministry was looming largo 
and the atmosphere was tense in view of the uncortainties about the stability of 
the present Government. 

Replying to the charges, Khwaja Sir Naximtuidin^ Home Minister, said that 
the Hon’ble Member had not taken the trouble to find out facts before ho jumped 
to his conclusion. If ho had taken the trouble of reading the proceedings of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly dining the disciiss'on on budget and during the 
sittings in the cold weather, he would have known that Government had promised 
to appoint committees for the investigation of certain questions. One of those was 
the committee to invistigate the working of the Chowkidari system. The Home 
Minister said that he was sure and definite that as far as the Assembly was con- 
cerned in the course of the budget discussion. Government promised to .appoint a 
committee to investigate the whole question. 

Extra Grant for Moslem Education 

1 1th. AUGUST : — The Cunncil accepted a resolution to-day moved by Mr. Nur 
Ahmed that a sum of Rs. 25 iakhs be set apart, within the course of 2 and a half 
years, in addition to the present annual allotment sanctioned for Moslem education i^ all 
its branches. Speaking on the resolution, the Hon. Mr. A. K, Faxlul Huq^ the Premier 
outlined the Government policy with regard to Moslem education. He said that 
the (^vornment had accepted the principle of providing more and more funds for 
advancement of Moslem education and the education of the minorities and backward 
classes. Moving the resolution, Mr. Nur Ahmed said that it was only a question of 
doing sheer justice to the community whose education had been persistently neglected 
in the past. The Moslem community comprised 53 per cent of the population of 
Bengal but of that proportion only 1.5 per cent were educated, and it was only right 
that more funds should be set apart for the education of the community. 

Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

12th. AUGUST V— On the motion of the hon. Fir B, P, Singh Roy, Revenue 
Minister the Conncil passed this afternoon without opposition the two amendments 
to the Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment Bill as suggested in the Bengal Governor’s 
message to both the Chambers of the local Lrgislatnro. These Amendments, which 
had already been passed by the Lower House rotated to the commencement clause 
of the Bill and the provisions regarding suspension of enhancement of rent. 
The Bill, as now amended, was forwarded to His Excellency the Governor- 
for his assent. 

While accepting the change recommended by his Excellency the Governor, 
Maharaja A/. N, Roy Choudhury of Santosh on behalf of the landlords, appealed 
to His Excellency to withhold his assent from the altered Bill when it would be 
presented to him for sanction under Section 75 of the Government of India Act 
or to return the Bill again to the local Legislature to reconsider all the objectionable 
portions. If that was not possible, the Maharaja appealed to His Excellency to 
reserve it for the oonsideration of H. E. the Governor-General as he believed that 
the Governor-General would be pleased either to withhold his assent to the Bill 
or return it to the local Chambers for reconsideration of the objectionable provisions 
or reserve it for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure in respeot thereof. The 
Maharaja added that the landlords sincerely expected legitimate relief without being 
driven to the Federal Court for a decision in relation to the momentous issues 
involved in the case. Concluding, he warned the present Ministry of Bengal 
that by introducing this obnoxious measure, they were playing into the hands 
of communists (?). 

Replying on behalf of the Government, the hon. Sir P, Singh Roy said that 
the Ministers were anxious to give relief to the tenants. The Bill, however 
unpalatable it might appear to the landlords, would ultimately guarantee their 
interests and bring about a better understanding between landlords and tenants» 
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Apology Demakobd from Editors 

15lh. AUGUST :~On the recommendation of the Committee of Privileges, the 
CouDoil passed to-day a resolution demanding an unqualiGed apology from the editors 
of two Nationalist dailies for casting ^'reflections on the conduct of the President of 
the House” in connection with the "no-confidence” motions against the Ministers. The 
following is the text of the resolution of the Privileges Committee, which the Oonncil 
passed "In view of the statement made by the hon. the President, the Committee of 
Privileges strongly condemns the refieotions cast at the conduct of the President of 
this House by the Editors of the Hindmthan Standard and the Ananda Bazar 
Patnka on the 5th August in violation of the privileges of the House, and 
recommends to the House that it should demand an unqualified and ample apology 
from the Editors of the papers concerned.” 

Representation in Public Bodies 

Another resolution of the Committee of Privileges discussed by the Council 
demanded that "whenever and wherever members of the Legislature are nominated 
on different public bodies, the Council be given an equal representation.” The hon. 
8ir Nazimuddiny Home Minister, pointed out that if the resolution was given effect 
to it would tie the hands of the Government and impose restrictions on them in the 
matter of appointing such committees. After some discussion, the consideration of the 
resolution was adjourned till the next week. 

Measure for Rural Relief 

16th. AUGUST The Council accepted to-day, after important modifioations, a 
resolution move! by Mr. Kamini Kamar Datta urging the appointment of a com- 
mittee, consisting of members of both the Houses of Legislature, with power to oo- 
opt experts to formulate a scheme and suggest proper legislative measures for the 
solution of the problems of rural indebtedness, reorganisation of rural economy, 
establishment of institutions for agricultural education, development of oo-operative 
institutions and sotting up of industrial banks for the purpose of advancing loans 
to youngmen and agriculturists fur starting and conducting small industries. 

An amendment which was moved by Mr. Nur Ahmed and accepted by the 
House robbed the resolution of its most important provision relieving the Qovern- 
meot of the necessity of appointing a committee as desired by the mover. 

Official Receiver's Bill 

The Calcutta Official Receiver’s Bill which was passed by the Assembly on 
tho 30th March last was introduced by the Hon'ble Nawab Musharruf Hossain and 
passed by the House without any modification. 

Conferring of Titles 

17lh. AUGUST :—The Council rejected to-day by 28 votes to 14 tho resolution 
of Mr. Nur Ahmed, urging that the conferring of any title of honour or titular 
distinction on any person in Bengal by His Majesty or H, E. the Qovernor-General 
bo discontinued as early as possible. 

^ PuBUciTY Grant Opposed 

The Council next held a general discussion on the Government’s supplementary 
budget demands. Opposition criticisms of the various items of the demands were on 
the same Hoes as in the Lower House. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee, Leader of the Congress Party, severely criti- 
cised the provision of one lakh of rupees for the establishment of a separate 
Publicity Department. He pointed out that the Government had not put forward 
any scheme, showing how this huge sum of money was going to be spent by 
them for publicity work. All that they knew was that two or three appointments 
were going to be made. He wondered that the House bad not been taken into 
the Government’s confidenoe on this matter. He wanted a categorical answer from 
the Government if it was in their contemplation to select certain newspapers and 
subsidise them for tho purpose of carrying on the "nefarious” activities of the 
Government. 

Prof. Bumayun Kabir also severely criticised tho appointment of a 
Goverment Officer as the Director of Publio Information, under the party 
syatem of Government must, if he was to do his duty properly, identify himsefi 
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with the Government to such an extent that he was bound to act 

prejadicially to his own interest as a Fnblio Servant. In U. P. an 

outsider had been appointed as Director of Public Information, who would go baok 
to his usual work when the term of office of the present Government came to an end. 
If the Bengal Cabinet had created a porfolio of publicity and allotted it to one of 
‘ themselves, nobody would have anything to say, but that had not been done and 
the Government should consider if it was just and fair. 

Replying on behalf of the Governmmt, the hon. Mr. Nalini Jfanjan Sarkar 
dealt with the remarks of Dr. Mukherjee and said that not a farthing out of this one 
lakh of rupees would be spent on what Dr. Mukherjee characterised as tlio nefarious 
activities of the Government. Mr. Barker pointed out that the duties of the Director 
would mainly be giving publicity to the work, programme and policy of the 
present Government, not of any particular group or party. 

Discussion of Swan Committxb Report 

19lh. AUGUST The Council to>day had a dull sitting when it discussed 
the recommendations of the Swan Retrenchment Committee, 19 12 and the decision taken 
on them. Members belonging to the different groups criticised the Government for not 
acoepting the various recommendations of the Committee and giving effect to them. 
Replying on behalf of the Government, the Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarker, said that the Committee sat at a time when it was absolutely 
necessary to balance the budget and also to show to the pioper authorities the 
real financial position of Bengal and to get a redress. Those circumstances did not 
prevail at the present moment. Mr. Sarker emphasised that in a democratic gov- 
ernment, it was difficult to reduce expenditure. 

Non-Official Bills 

22iid. AUGUST :~Non official bills were discussed in the Cotmcil to-day. Khan 
Bahadur Sayed Muzzamuddin Hosaain^a Bengal Relief to the Poor and Unemployed 
Bill was referred to a select committee. The object of the bill was to provide relief 
to the poor and the unemployed to tide over the financial difficulties during slack 
season when owing to suspension of agricultural works the poor people do not get 
work and the indigents alms. It was a blot on the administration that so far no poor 
laws nor any social laws such as unemployment insurance had been enacted. The bill 
proposed to lay down the foundation for such laws. 

The House lefusod permission to Mr. Ranajit Pal Choudhury to refer his bill, 
the State Provision Bill for Clinical and Bacteriological Examination, to a select 
committee. Tlio motion for reference to the select committee was pressed to a 
division and lost by 26 to 14 votes. 

Fourteen bills were introduood by non-offioial members. They include the Bengal 
Repressive Laws R^'pealirig Bill by Mr. Lalit Ghandra Das ; the Bengal Shop Prices 
Regulation Bill by Mr. flumayuti Kabir ; the Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill by Rai 
Surendra Nnrayan Sinha, the Bengal Suppression of immoral Traffic (Amendment) 
bill by Mr. Nur Ahmed and the Bengal Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill 
by Mr. H. P. Poddar. 

Appointment of Governors 

23rd AUGUST The Council accepted to-day a resolution moved by Mr. 
Lalit Chandra Daa (Congress), urging that no appointment to the Governorship 
of tlie Province should he made from amongst the members of services either nnder 
the control of the Secretaiy of State or under the Governor-General or the Governor. 
The Council also rejr'oted tho second half of Mr, Das's resolution which stated Uhat 
in all future appointments to such post, the opinion of the Council of Ministers 
of the Province should be previously obtained.^’ Speaking on behalf of the Enropeau 
Group, Sir Edward Benthal said that a Governor had to perform certain functions, 
for example, protection of minorities. It was essentially necessary that a Governor 
sbonld stand above parties. Then, again, if a Governor was appointed to the 
selection of the Ministers, the appointment would not be liked by different parties. 
The Governors, said Sir Edward, since the start of the reforms, acted constitutionally 
and carried out tho Act in spirit as well as in lettter. The speaker hoped that the 
province would continue to eujoy the seleotiou of the Goveruor iu future as it had 
done in the past. For these reasons, Sir Iklward opposed the resolntion on behalf 
of his party. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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Antuam Session — Lucknow^lst. August to lOth. August 1938 

The aatumn session of the U. P. Legislative Assombly oommenoed at Lucknow oa 
the lal. August 1938 with the Speaker, Shri Purushottamdaa Tandofi in the chair. 
There was a fairly good attendance of members. After question-time, tributes were 
paid to the late Khan Bahadur Alaulvi Faahi~ud~din by the^ Premier and party 
leaders, and the House adjourned as a mark of respect to his memory without 
transacting the business contained in the agenda. 

Adjourniient Motions 

2nd. AUGUST The Speaker informed the House to-day that he had received 
notices of four adjournment motions. One of them was not taken up due to the 
absence of the member who had given notice of it, and there was a great deal of 
discussion regarding the admissibility of the remaining three motions. One of them 
relating to the cancellation of the licenses of arms was withdrawn by Mr. Muhammad 
lahaq Khan when the Premier denied that the Government had issued any order to 
district officers advising such a step to be taken in places where there was^ tension 
between the Zamindars and the tenants, or where there was an apprehension of a 
breach of the peace. The next motion regarding the alleged destruction of a 
judgment of the junior member of the Board of Revenue, and the fourth one about 
the resignation of the Muslim members of Fatehpur municipality were both ruled 
out by the Speaker and were not admitted. 

Bills Introduced and Passed 

The House next referred to the select committee the Public Gambling (Amend* 
ment) Bill, and passed into law the Almora Honoiary Assistant Collectors* Decrees 
Validating Bill, the Bengal Regulation Repealing Bill and the Bill to extend the 
period for the institution of suits for the abatement of rents in certain permanently 
settled areas. The Miniater for Revenue inti oducod the U. P. Stay of Proceedings 
(Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill, 1938. 

The Premier a motion that the U. P. Melas Bill as amended by tho select com* 
mittee be taken into consideration was agreed to and the House also passed a 
resolution moved by the Miniater of Juatice about central legislation for certain 
matters enumerated in the provincial list. 

Compulsory VAccxNAnoN in Rural Areas 

4tli. AUGUST :-*-A resolution, which was moved by Qazi Muhammad Adit 
Abbaai^ recommended the introduction of compulsory vaccination in rural areas. 
An amendment was moved by a member of the Congress party, Shri Lal Bahadur 
Shaatri, urging that the introduction of a compulsory vaccination should be ‘‘so far 
as piaotioabTe*. The pros and cons of the subject of vaccination were discussed 
threadbare for nearly five hours. A majority of speakers, belonging to the Congress 
party and representing rural areas, held that vaccination was no preventive against 
small-pox and was positively injurious to health. This view was strongly combated 
by Jwala Praaad Srivaatava and Mr, R, Q, Walford^ who opined that unless 
vaccination was made compulsory the ravages of small-pox could not be prevented. 

Pay of Constables and Peons 

The proceedings in the afternoon were governed by the desire of the Ministeria- 
lists to prevent discussion of the Opposition resolution in the name of Lieutenant 
Sultan Ahmed regarding the pay of police constables and peons. The Oovernment 
having referred to tho Police Reorganization Committee, the question raised by the 
resolution was probably desirous of avoiding discussion at this stage. Tue Opposition 
called for a closure twice and once gave it up without a divisiou, and on tna other 
occasion lost by 96 to 16 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Recognition or Trade Unions 

^ The Assembly devoted the best part of the day to the diacosaidii 

of a bill introdnoed by Mr, Bajaram Saatri^ the labour leader of Cawnpot^ lor 
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oompalflorv recogoitioD by the employers of all the registered trade unions. The 
bill provided a fine of Ks. 600 in the first instance and six months’ imprisonment 
afterwards for the employers for violatang its provisions. The Bill was introduced 
In January and the motion was made to day for its reference to a select committee. 
Dr. IT. N, Katfu took up a non-committal attitude and gave no clear indication 
as to whether the Government were opposed to the motion for the reference of the bill 
to a select committee. ^ He said that it was rather curious that the Mazdur Sabha 
had not sent their opinion on the bill and announced the Government’s intention of 
framing a comprehensive^ bill which would deal with the entire industrial organization 
and all the various situations which generally sprung up between capital and labour, 
and particularly with the method of the settlement of disputes. He said that he 
did not hold any brief for labour and urged that strike should be the last weapon in 
the armoury of labour, that threats of strike were not conducive to a proper 
atmosphere and that sabre rattling was also not good and would not solve the 
difficulties of labour. 

The discussion of the bill was postponed till the next non-official day. 

Debtors’ Hblxxf Bill 

The discussion on another bill to provide relief to the debtors, which was 
broug^ht by Mr. Z. B. Lari^ a member of the Muslim League, was similarlv post- 
poned at the request of the Premier, who said that the Government would very 
soon bring forward such a legislation. The House then adjourned till the 8th. 

Court Fees and Stamp Amend. Bills 

fitb. AUGUST Moving consideration of the amendments made by the Upper 
House in the Court Fees Bill, Dr. Katju said that the working of the courts during 
the quarter ended June showed that compared to last year there had been a drop 
of rupees ten lakhs in the income under court fees. Ihis showed how the Govern- 
ment stood to loose heavily in revenue and how much the Assembly was justified 
in sanctioning court fees to meet the cost of justice. The Upper House had not 
only substantially altered these fees, but had raised a constitutional question of 
importance. It was the Lower House which had passed the estimates of the budget 
ana sanctioned grants for them. The Upper House had power to give legislative 
sanction to the Finance Bill and all Bills, but that power should not be exercised 
against taxation measures unless the Upper House thought that the Assembly was 
trying to indulge in such proposals as amounted to expropriation. 

Six amendments made by the Upper House were rejected. Twice the House 
divided and once an amendment was rejected by 98 votes to 36 and again by 
79 votes to 11. Dr. £afyu proposed an amendment with a view to allaying 
apprehensions expressed in the Upper House. This (ensures that in easement suits 
and suits for injunction, the total court fee charged would not exceed Rs. 200, The 
House accepted this addition to clause seven. 

The Moslem League members wished the house to adjourn, but this proposal was 
voted down. The party thereupon withdrew from the House but the main Opposi- 
tion party of Independents, which was led by the Nawab af Chhattari remained in 
the Chamber and participated in further discussion. 

In the Bill passed by the Assembly, suits for landed property were to be 
assessed at ten times the land revenue as against five times in the ecisting Act. 
The Upper Council had reduced it to six times of the land revenue. The Assembly 
restored its previous decision by 79 votes to 11. 

The Premier^ speaking on the last amendment, declared that the bill before the 
House was not a taxation measure. The Opposition allegation that it would bear 
heavily on the poor was unfounded. In fact those who sat on the Opposition 
benches had when they were on the Treasury benches raised the fees for poor 
litigants and lowered them for richer classes. The present Ministry had 
reduced them in case of the poor litigants and imposed a higher burden on the 
rich classes. 

9lh. AUGUST The House to-day rejected everyone of the amendments made 
by the Council in the Bills. Opposition parties vigorously supported them, emphasising 
that the province was not in a position to bear farther taxation. There were two 
divisions in connection with the amendments to the Stamp Bill, in whioh the Opposi* 
tion sustained defeats. 
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Stat or PBOcnozitos Ambicd. Bill 

Liadlord members of the Independent psrty and the Muslim Lewe party 
oritioised the Oovernment’s rerenue polioy and strongly (mposed the oonsiaeration of 
the Stay of Prooeedings (Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill 1938« which sought to 
extend the duration of the Act of 1937 for a further period of 18 months. A 
motion^ was made for reference cf the bill to a select committee whioh did not &nd 
favour with the CoDgrcss party. 

Dr. Katju^ the Minister for Justice, asserted that the attitude of zamiudars was 
primarily responsible for the delay in the progress of the Tenaao^ Bill. Referring 
to the demaad voiced by au Opposition member that the zamiudars should get 
proportionate remissions if arrears of rent were wiped out, he said that it did not 
show that the zamiudars had any real desire to grant relief to the tenants and urged 
that revenue remissions should not be made inter-dependent. 

Attacks on Zamindars and counter-attacks on the Oongress party and the Goverh- 
ment made the debate lively and the discussion was proceeding when the House 
rose for the day. 

10th. AUGUST The Assembly passed to-day the Stay of Prooeedings (Revenue 
Court) Amendment Bill and the Regularization of Remissions Bill and referred to a 
select committee the Enoumbered Estates (Amendment) Bill. Oonsideration of the 
Mela Bill was postponed till the next sitting. 

The debate on the Stay of Proceedings Bill was lively. The Premier said that 
mischievous statements were being made at various oonferenoes that zemindars were 
being murdered in large numbers. The fact was that the sufferers in the majority of 
cases were not zemindars but poor tenants. Continuing the Premier said that 
Congress had not pledged themselves to abolish the zemindar! system but to secure 
maximum relief for tenants consistent with principles of justice and good conscience. 
Zemindars accused Government of delay. This was a surprise, for the delay had 
been caused onlv to accommodate the zemindars. Had Government taken steps to 
use their majorfty and to rush the Tenancy Bill then the very critics of the delay 
would have accused Government of fascist methods. However, Government would 
take the hint and push forward their legislative programme. Government, he said, 
could have brought forward a Bill long ago wiping off arrears but it bad been urged 
on Government by zamindars that such a course might encourage tenants not to pay 
their current demands. Aa regards payment of revenue zemindars had not made 
larger payments than before and revenue remissions in respect of arrears which 
existed only on paper wore not justified. 

The House was then adjourned till the 17th October to discuss the Tenancy Bill 
which was still under di soussion in the Select Committee. 

Winter Sefrion— Lucknow— 17th. October to 21»t- December *88 

Enquiry into Tanda Firins 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced at Lucknow on the October 
1938. The adjournment motion of which notice had been given by Mr. Mohammad Ishaq 
Khan (Independent party) fell through for want of the requisite support in the House. 
Only So members stood up in their seats supporting the motion, whereas the rules 
required that not less than 38 members should support the motion. Those lending 
their support to the motiou included Eunwar Sir Mabaraj Singh and Mr. 8, C. 
Chatterji, besides the Muslim members of the two opposition parties. The motion 
was that the busin ess of the House be adjourned in order to discuss a matter of 
urgent publio importance, viz the policy of the Government in refusing to appoint a 
non-official committee to enquire into the unjustified firing and indiscriminate lathi 
charge in Tanda town without notice on peaceful and unresisting Muslims ou the 
night of Aug. 21, 1938 resulting in the death and injuries of various degrees of 
sevezito to a large number of Muslims and the failure of the Goveromeut to trauafer 
the officials conoerued. 

Mr. Rail Ahmad Kidwai^ Revenue Minister, next presented the report of the 
Sdeoi Oommittee on the United Provinces Tenancy Bill. 

Stamp & Court Fees Amend. Bills 

The House then disagreed with the amendments made by the Council to the 
Stamp (Amendment) Bill and the Court Pees (Amendment) Bill. The hiot of 
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diMgreement was oow reported to the Goremor and the Bills were considered by a 
joint sessioo of the two honses in December next. The House then adjourned. 

Melas Bill 

18th. OCTOBER The Assembly passed into law to-day the Government 
bill for the contiol of certain melas. The provisions of the bill would be applied to 
Magh Mela, Allahabad. All or any part of the Ant might be brought into opera- 
tion in any area in the province where melaa (other than those held under the 
authority of the local boards) are held by notification in the Gazette for each 
fieriod as may be spcciGod. Before the notification is issued at least one month’s 
time will be given tor objections. The bill excluded from its purview (a) tnela or 
gathering held under the authority of a local board, or (b) a Muslim religious 
Mthering held in connection with dargah or sbrine. After the passage of the Bill 
the Assembly discussed the report of the anti-corruption committee and then 
adjourned. 


The U. P. Tenancy Bill 

19th. OCTOBER :>-The Premier^ requesting the Speaker to adjourn the House 
till November 10. said that be had received a leitir from the Nawab of Chhatarj, 
communicating the decision of ihc Agra Zamindars’ Conference to request him to 
|>ostpone consideration of the Tenancy Bill for the present to enable the negotia- 
tions committee to get the matter settled. The Premier added that he was 
authoritatively informed that, tlie Agra zamindars had decided to accept the deci- 
sion of Sardar Vallabhbhai Piitcl and his colleagues (of the parliamentary sub- 
committee of the Congress working committee). lie bad also received a letter 
from the Raja of Jehangirabad saying that on being informed of the contents of 
the latter received by the Nawab of Ghhatari from Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel he 
had called a meeting of the British Indian Association of Oudh on October 27 
and he would, therefore, request him (the Premier} to kindly postpone the con- 
sideration of the bill till after October 29. 

The Speaker^ in aocordance with the Premier’s request, then postponed the 
session till Nov. 10 and said that to suit the convenience of the Muslim members 
daring Ramzan the House would sit daily from lO a. m. to 4. p. m. 

Tbades Disputes Bill 

The House agreed to the motion of the Minister of Justice withdrawing the 
Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill. He said the intention of the Government was in 
bring a more comprehensive bill for the settlement of trade disputes in the next 
session or later if the bill was not ready by that time. 

Deoreses Postponement Amend. Bill 

The House also passed into law the U. P. Temporary Postponement of Exe- 
ention of Decrees ^Amendment) Bill which extended the duration of the bill already 
passed by 18 montlis. The House then adjourned till the lOth. Nov. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill (Contd.) 

lOlh. NOVEMBER :-*Tbe Assembly reassembled today at 10 a. m. 8hri Puru- 
shottamdas Tandon presiding, after a recess of 19 days in an atmosphere of 
tense expectation, as the consideration of the U. P. Tenancy Bill was to begin. 
The Speaker today made a request to the members to speak in Hindustani on 
the Bill so far as possiblo and to speak Hindnstani with a mixture of 
as few English words as possible. Nawab Sir Atuhammad Yusuf wanted the 
conaideration of the Bill* after other items on today’s order paper had 
been disposed of, but this suggestion brought forth a bitter speech from the Premier. 
Me. Muhammad Ishaq Khan, seoretarv, independent party, moved that the Bill 
as amended by the select committee be circulated for eliciting public opinion on it 
till Jan. 15. The Muslim League members twitted Congress Socialists by asking them 
to come forward with their amendments to the present Bill in terms of what they 
had been shouting from house-tops and numerous platforms in rural areas. Mr. 
Zahirul Hasnain Lari^ speaking on behalf of the Muslim League party, strongly 
opposed Mr. Muhammad Ishaq Khan's amendment as being dilatory and went even 
to the length of snpporting sir and ejectment proposals in the Bill. Orltioiaiiig the 
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Bill, be 8l^d that ao proTiaion had beeo made io it for laadleM labourera or 
teoaDts-Bt-will. 

JDie Revenue Minister explained the Government’s policy regarding the Bill, 
while introducing the same. He said that atV propoaala as contained in the 
amended Bill would not affect more than 3,000 or 4,000 landlords, while the 
Government had accepted the zamindara’ own formula regarding ejectment. The 
consideration of the Bill had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

lllh. NOVEMBER The Premier referred to the sad demise of Eemal Ataturk 
and was followed by Nawab Bir Muhammad Yusuf, Maulvi Aziz Ahmad Khan, 
Eunwar Sir Maharaj Singh and the Speaker who recalled the Ehilafat movement 
of 1921 when all Hindus and Muslims had suffered for the cause of Turkey. 

Consideration of the Tenanoy Bill was then resumed and several interesting 
speeches were delivered. Raja Jagfinnath Bux Singh^ (he Raja of Tirwa and 
Achaya Narendra Leva put forth the view- points of the Oudh talukdars, the 
Agra zamindars and the Eisan Sabhaities, respectively. Shaikh Zahir Uddin Faruki 
and Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan dealt in detail with the Muslim League’s point of 
view, while Mr. Ajit Prasad Jain explained the various provisions of the amend- 
ed Bill. Shaikh Muhammad Bahibullah declared that history would repeat itself 
and the zamindars would prove ultimately to be the real benefactors of the masses. 
Consideration of the Bill had not ooncluded when the Assembly rose for the d-iy. 

14th. NOVEMBER long speeches^ interspersed with humorous sallies, 

were the order of the day. The longest speech was delivered by Mr. Mohanlal 
Gautam (Congress Sooialist), who would not rest content until the zamindars were 
abolished outright. He was followed by Khan Bahadur Fazlur Eahaman Khan^ who 
vigorously expressed the point of view of the zamindars regarding the unfair nature 
of the provisions of the Bill. He referred to the minute of dissent of Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant to the report of the select committee on the Agra Teuaucy 
Bill of 1926 iu which he wanted that three-fourths of land should be given to the 
tenants and one-fourth should retained as ^sir’ by the zamindars, and stressed that 
the modest request of the zamindars to keep one-tenth of land as ‘sir’ was beini^ 
refused to-day. The last but by no means the least important speech was made 
by the Minister for Communioations, ffafiz Mohd, Ibrahim who pointed out that no 
attempt was being made in this Bill to abolish the zamindari system, and in fact 
the Bill was a sort of a saviour to the zamindars, whose position would have been 
gravely threatened if this piece of legislation had not been brought forward by the 
Government. ® 


t :---Among those who participated in the general discussion 

of the Bill to-day were the Prewfcr, JVaioaA of CAAafon and the Baja Saheb of 
Jeh^girabady president of the British Indian Association, Oudh. 

^ The Prem}^ denied that the measure was a political one, and said that its sole 
aim was to lighten the burden of the orores of ‘kisans’ living in rural areas. He 
recognized the benefactions made by the zamindars to the universities and hospitals 
etc. ana wanted them to make saorifices in the interests of the tenants. He said that 
not ao inch of actual Sir land was being touched at all The zemindars could have 
^ beyond that they had khudkasht lands. Regarding 

the zamindars aad talukdars 
*k to consider conorete soggestioos. 

}S.*If®’»k “k * y®" realize that their%ondition 

was better than what it bad been for a oenturv. vvuuiuuu 

.. Chhatari urged that the bill should not bo made a political issue 

f® zemindars. He pointed out that the Bui would lead 

'^®“*** ““''® “•® retns® to pay their rent. *He 

were going to do for the zamindars. He pointed out that nrevions Govemmanta hS 
always oonsulted the landlords about the tenancy legislation, and had not taken nn a 
partisan attitude. Referring to the Premier’s aiS^ to Hie 
aaonfioes, be said that there was a limit to such saorificesi And adde4 that the 
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zamiodars could have supported the OovernmeDt if proper juatioe was 
meted out of them. 

Dr. Katju^ Minister of Justice, made an interesting speech in which he criticized 
the Muslim League’s demand for the application of Muslim personal law in the 
Tenancy Bill and quoted from the books that personal law did not apply in Mustafa 
Eemal Pasha’s Turkey of which the Muslims were so proud. 

Mr. Bafi Ahmed Kidwai^ replying to the debate, made a sporting offer to the 
Muslim members when he said that the Government was quite prepared to apply 
Muslim personal law in the Bill if the Muslims agreed to its application not only in 
the case of poor Muslim tenants but also in respect of big zamindaris and taluqdaris 
also. He invited the Muslims to bring a private bill makuig the Shariat law applica- 
ble to all the Muslims in the provinces and the Government would support it. He 
reiterated the Premier’s statement that regarding ejectment if any better course was 
suggested by the Opposition the Government would bo willing to consider the same. 

The House adopted the motion of the Hevenue Minister, Mr. Kidwai that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, after which it adjourned till Nov. 28. 

Rent and Hevenue Relief Bill 

The U. P. Rent and Revenue (Relief) Bill was also introduced today providing 
the same amount of relief to the tenants in Oudh in cases of agricultural calamities 
as in the Agra province. But it could not be passed as a Congress member, Mr. 
Charan Singh moved an amendment to the schedule attached to it^hich was 
being discussed when the House rose for the day and adjourned till Nov. 

28th. NOVEMBER The Assembly adjourned after question time to-day as a mark 
of respect to the memory of Maulana Shaukat Alt and Mahatma Banaraj to whom 
rich tributes were paid by Premier Pant, party leaders and the Speaker of the 
House, Shri Purshottam Das Tandon. 

The Tenancy Act Amend. Bill (Conxd.) 

29tb. NOVEMBER The House took up to-day the lenanoy Bill for considera- 
tion clause by clause. Six amendments were discussed during the course of 
the day. of which none was carried. One of them urged that the Kumaon and 
excluded and partially excluded areas be brought within the purview of the Bill 
and another wanted that the Oudh Rent Act of 1886 be not repealed by this Bill. 

30th. NOVEMBER Two divisions took pbco to-day in connection with amend- 
ments, one on the closure motion moved by a Congress member and the other on 
the amendment moved yesterday by a Muslim Leaguer seeking to omit the defini- 
tions of ^commissioner’ and ‘board* in clause 3(3). 

When the closure .motion was carried only after one speech made from the 
Opposition benches on the amendment, Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan emphatically 
protested against the tactics of the Congress party to muzzle the discussion even on 
such a very important amendment. The Speaker remarked that the Government 
should see that the closure motions were not moved too early. Three amendments 
moved from the Opposition benches of a minor obaracter were accepted by the 
Government today. 

Joint Setaion of the LegUUturo let. to 5th. December 

Biamp & Coubt Fees Abcbnd. Bills 

lat. DECEMBER The United Provinces Legislature made history to-day by 
holding the first joint session of the two Houses to resolve the deadlock over the 
Stamp and Court Fees Bills and continued for foui days till the 5th. Dec. 

The Government in its anxiety to dispose of business expeditiously, had 
issued a strict whip, enjoining on all Congress members to abstain from participation 
in the debate and as no such stricture applied to members of the Opposition, the 
debate became a one-sided affair. However, the setting in which the session was 
held provided some liveliness. Sir Sitaram^ President of the Legislative Oonnoil, 
presided and the Speaker, Mr. Purahottamdaa Tandon sat beside the Premier.^ 

Over 210 members were present, and the Government whips had oaloolated 
that they would win with a comfortable margin of 70 votes. This feeling of sore 
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saccess id the lobby was perhaps resposible for a short speech by Dr. K. AT. Katju, 
Minister of Justice, in moving the oonsideration of the Stamp Bill. 

The most interesting feature of the debate was in the manner in whioh 
the change of seats and of scenes had affected the views held in the past. Pandit 
Oovind Ballabk Pant and Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim^ the Nawab of Chhattari, 
who then sat on the Treasury Benches, were in favour of increase in stamp duty 
and court fees. Sir Maharaj Sinoh confessed that he had changed his views 
and the Nawab of Ghhattari twitted the Treasury Benches by observing that who- 
ever occupied those benches became a victim to the technique of his predecesors. 
Mr. Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim felt provoked by the Opposition attacks and 

B ' ^ed that the Government measures were aimed at obtaining funds for bene- 
aotivities. It was one thing, he said, for taxes to be imposed by an irres- 
ponsible government and another by a popular government. He added that the 
scheme of taxation reduced the burden ot the poor while it increased the burden 
of the rich. 

The case for the Opposition was opened by Mr. Mubazhir Kidwai whose argu- 
ments were reinforced ny Mr. Ramchandra Oupta^ Mr. Izha Khan^ Mr. Haaan^ 
the Nawab of Ghhattari^ Sir Maharaj Singh, Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan and Rai 
Bahadur Mohanlal. They criticised the Government for having unnecessarily 
precipitated a joint session. 

A majority of 80 votes for the Government was recorded and this revealed to the 
Opposition parties the hopelessness of their task in trying to argue in favour of 
the amendments made by the Upper House. For some time, the Moslem Le^ue 
party in the Assembly took the leading part in the debate but, later, consultations 
m the lobby made them leave the task of leading the debate to the Upper House. 
The division was precipitated by the chief Government whip, Mr. V. N, Tivary^ 
who moved closure of the debate immediately after the House met after lunch 
hour, and the motion was carried by 155 votes to 75 votes. Later, the President 
informed the House that three votes counted on the sidejof the Government were 
doubtful and that he would mention the revised poll to-morrow. 

The motion for taking the Stamp Bill into consideration was adopted, and there- 
after two amendments of the Government wore discussed and carried without a 
division. The House then adjourned. 


2nd. DECEMBER : — ^The debate developed to-day to a high pitch of eloquence and 
liveliness which amply made up for yesterday's dullness. The Opposition’s tactics 
to provoke the Government benches to break their self-imposed silence succeeded 
and the House heard for three-quarter of an hour lively orations in whioh the 
Premier delivered many a broadside. 

When the House met the remaining three amendments to the Stamp Bill 
had been carried within half an hour after a discussion in which Dr. Katju spoke 
for the Government and Rai Bahadur Mohanlal for the Upper House. 

“These are not taxation measures,” said Pandit Pant, “They are taxation 
measures only to the extent that they are money Bills but they lower the charges 
for the poor and increase them for the rich. They readjust the burden between 
the two and are measures based on equity and fair play. They propose to remove 
defects and foibles in Stamps Act and Court Fees Act. While these Bills merely 
aim at removing discrimination in favour of rich zamindars, we shall soon come 
up with proposals for lowering further the burden of the poor and increasing that 
of the richer classes”. 


The Stamp Bill was passed by 155 votes 64-a shrinkage of 11 votes in the 
Opposition’s strength and an increase of five votes on the side of the Government 
coxnpared with yesterday. 

the vote took up consideration of the Court Pees Amendment 
Bill and after some debate adjourned till the next day. 


3rd. DECEMBER Members of all shades of opinion belonging to the OoDOsitioti 
^pos^ tooth and nail the Court Fees Bill to-day. The argument advan^^by the 
*0 MxnuUr^ of J^tica that the object of the two Bills was to pot 
addmoi^ taution on the rich and to drarease taxation of the poor failed to oaJrv 
wttTiption with those not belonging to the Conness benches, tCunwar Sir Maharai 
8mgh, ex-Home Member, in the coarse of his Iverv able and thoiwhif^i 


course of his Ivery able and thoughtful speech. 
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pointed out (hat the proper coarse for the Government would have been to toll the 
House that they had been able to effect every possible economy and farther taxation 
was needed as those economies were insufficient. He rightly stressed that the real 
object of the measure was to enhance revenue. 

If the object was really to help the poor^ why did not the Government restore 
the old scales which were raised in 1936 ? This pertinent question was put by 
Rat Bahadur Mohan Lai, That the basic principle underlying the Court Fees Bill, 
namely to tax justice, was a vicious principle, was the view expressed by another 
mem^r, Mr. Zahirul Hasnain Lari^ The hon. Dr. K. N, Katju, in his 
reply, quoted the view expressed by Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman that the court 
fee should bear some relation to the value of rights claimed and to the amount of 
time occupied in deciding it. Syed Aga Haidar strongly controverted this view 
holding that it was au Mter dictum. He said : ^You convert your courts into a 
taxi-cab if you are going to levy court fee according to the time taken.’ 

The House divided twice on closure motion in the course of the day. 

Every amendment moved by the Minister was adopted despite vigorous opposition 
benches. It was 6-15 p. m. a hen the most comprenensive and lengthy amendment 
raising the scale of court fee in various suits was carried and the Government 
insisted on night sitting to finish the Bill to-day. The Muslim members objected 
and it was eventually settled that the House be adjourned till the 5(h. 

5kb. DECEMBER Dr. Katju moved an amendment to-day to Clause Eight raising 
the valuation of the zamindari property in permanently settled areas for purposes of 
assessing court fees from 20 to 30 times the annual revenue. He pointed out that 
the marxet value far exceeded the 30 times. The amendment was opposed by Dr. 
Ram Ugrh Singh but adopted by the House. 

Another amendment was next adopted raising the valuation from six to ten times 
the annual revenue where the land formed an entire estate or a definite share of 
the estate and snoh revenue was settled but not permanently. 

After a great deal of discussion the House divided and passed the Court Fees 
Bill by 129 against 47 votes. The President said that the business for which the two 
Chambers had been called had concluded and then dissolved the meeting. 

The Tenanot Bili. Debate (Contd.) 

6tli. DECEMBER The Assembly met to-day in connection with the Tenancy Bill 
and progress was too slow owing to the stiff and stubborn opposition of the Govern- 
ment to every amendment emanating from the Opposition benches. The whole ot the 
day was taken up with the discussion of the amendments to Clause 3 relating to the 
definition ^groveland’ and the improvements which a tenant is permitted to make on 
his holding. While the Bill, as it has emerged from the select committee, is quite 
iiberal to the tenants in several respects, certain amendments were carried to-day 
giving them further rights at the expense of the zamindars. One of them provided 
that they could construct tanks for storage purposes. This amendment stood in 
the name of Nawab Jamshed AH Khan who was absent but it was permitted to bo 
moved by the Congress socialist member, Mr. Vishambhar Dayal Triphathi. Nawab 
Yusvf and other members of the Opposition parties strongly opposed the amendment 
which was eventually adopted by the House by 107 to 27 votes. The other amend- 
ments which were rejected urged that terracing or levelling should not oome within 
the scope of improvements for which a tenant could claim compensation. 

7tli. DECEMBER :->Clanse 3 of the Bill, dealing with the definitions of the 
various terms ocourriog in subseauent sections was passed to-day. While the 
Government accepted a verbal amendment, that moved by the Opposition members, 
which in any manner affect or alter the main scheme embodied in the Bill, was 
vigorously opposed by the Government and rejected by the Hoase, 

That the landlord members are not at ail opposea to the just and proper rights 
bei^ conceded to tenants was made clear when Hawab Yusuf and others extended 
their support to the amendment moved by a Congress Member, Pandit VishamMtar 
Dayal Tripathi^ that ^sayar’ should not include Hie payment for the use of water 
for irrigation from natural sources. Nawab Kueu/said that wherever the vital interests 
of tenants were concerned the zamindars were ever ready to saorifice their olaims. 
There was an interesting discussion on the amendment moved by Raja Bisheshar 
Payal Seth for the delotion of the provision embodied in ciaase 4 that an agreement 
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between a tenant and a landholder was void if it purported to prevent a heredUary 
tenant from acquiring any of the rights conferred on hereditary tenants. The Raja 
consented that the taluqdars* consent was necessary for toe enaotment of this 
section, so far as Oudh was concerned. This amendment, being opposed to the 
very basic principle of the new legislation, was opposed by the members of the 
Muslim League party. 

Before tne House adjourned, another important amendment was moved by Mr. 
Muhashir Husain Kidwai to delete the provision of making an i^reemetit void if it 
purported to take away the right of a tenant to sub-let. This amendment was 
opposed by the Government on the ground that sub-letting was a valuable right 
which a tenant should enjoy, and was rejected by the House. The House then 
adjourned. 

8tk. DECEMBER Under the existing law the right of sub-letting is given 
only to men in military service. The Government thought that the same right 
should also be extended to those in the police service and, accordingly, made a 
provision in the Tenancy Bill to-day. Mr. Muhashir Hussain Kidwai moved for the 
deletion of the provision relating to the police and this amendment was carried. But 
another amendment of his which wanted to extend the right to all Government 
servants was defeated, with the result that the proposed concession to policemen 
was also lost. 


9th. DECEMBER Mr. Bansgopal moved to-day that the right granted to men 
in military service be also deleted. Nawab Sir Mohmed Yusuf protested against this 
injustice to those who were engaged in the defence^ of the country, and Messrs. 
Paroogi and Zahoor Ahmed also expressed the same view. Kunwar Sir Maharaj 
held on the contrary, that policemen who served in the province and oonld 
attend to private affairs did not stand in the same category as soldiers, and that 
the Assembly Lad righty omitted the grant of right to policemen ; but it should retain 
the right enjoyed at present by soldiers. 

The Premier, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, expressed surprise at the attitude of 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf who, as a member of the Rent and Revenue Oommi* 
ttee, did not vote for the grant of right of sub-letting to soldiers. The Premier 
explained that military service was under the Contra! Government and the Ministry 
felt that the concession which was given to men in that service should be given 
also to the police which worked under the provincial Government, But the House 
having voted down the extension of right to policemen, there was strength in the 
argument that it be withhold from soldiers as well. 

Hr, Kidwai, the Revenue Minister, replying to the debate, declared, that his 
information was that people who joined the Army did not as a rule sub-let their 
holdings. Ho added that for the present the House should accept Mr. BansgopaVs 
amendment and at a later stage the Government would consider whether some 
agreed formula could be adopted so that small cultivators who took to the police 
and the Army as a career could receive the right of sub-letting. 

The amendment was carried and Clause six as amended was passed. 

After lunch the two main amendments moved by Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf 

h®half of Agra zemindars and the other by Raja Jaaannath Baksh Singh on 
behalf of the Oudh taluqdars on sir land, were defeated without a division. 


12ih. DECEMBER Five amendments to Clause 7 (a) of the Bill defining sit 
were discussed during the day and all of them were rejected by the House. Two 
of them sought to include within the definition land acquired as sir under the Agra 
Tenancy Act of 1936 or land whiob, but for error or omission, should have been 
recorded as sir. 


^ Another amendment wanted to raise the limit of exemption legarding sir res* 
trictions from a maximnm local rate of Rs. 23 or land revenue ol Rs. 250 to a local 
rate of Rs. 100 or land revenue of Rs. 1,000. In other words, the arnendmeut ureed 
that zamiDdars paying less than Rs. 1,000 as land revenue should be regarded as 
raall zamiodars. Some members of the Opposition drew the attention of the 
Government to ^ fact that the limit of exemption from agricultural tax in Bihar 
was upto Rs. SflOO. The Revenne Minister, opposing, said that the Government 
this fact in mind when framing the Bill for agrioultural tax. 

Jo 
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13th. DECEMBER :-~Thre6 divisions took place to-day in connection with amend- 
ments to the Bill, in all of which the Government had a decisive majority. 
!nie Opposition did not challenge divisions in order to test their strength, but in 
order to assert their right. Another nnsnccessful attempt was made today to make 
the Government change their arbitrary decision about small zamindars and big 
zamindars. An amendment was moved by a Muslim League member to the effect 
that zamindars paying a local rate of not more than Rs. 50 (or land revenue of not 
more than Bs. 500) should be regarded as small zamindars in connection with 
restriction of nr rights. 

14th. DECEMBER r— An amendment of far-reaching significance was moved by 
a Muslim League party member today with a view to providing land for landless 
labourers, and it was strongly supported by member after member. They said it 
was the acid test of the Government’s professed sympathy for landless labourers. 
Chapter and verse were quoted from the Congress agrarian committee’s leport in 
which it had been calculated that there were nearly 40 lakhs of landless labourers 
for whom some relief should be provided. The proposal put forward by the Oppo- 
sition was that the land which would cease to be air under the present Tenancy Act 
should be given to landless labourers of the village community after its relinquish- 
ment by non-occupancy tenants within three agricultural years. 

^If even an amendment like this is not acceptable, it goes to prove without any 
doubt that your object is not what you profess it to be’, said Nawabzada Muhammad 
Liaqat Alt Khan, 'Was it because they had no right to vote that no provision was 
made for them in the Bill’ ? This was the question put by Mr. lahaq Khan. That 
the Congress sang a different tune when it came to the question of improving the 
eoonomio condition of the poor people who had no vote was the criticism made by 
Nawah Sir Muhammad Fuauf. 

Without accepting the amendment, the Revenue Minister announced a scheme to 
provide land for landless labourers in each village community. He promised to 
nring forward an amendment on behalf of the Government after consulting Opposi- 
tion leaders, whereupon the amendment was withdrawn. The Minister’s announce- 
ment gave satisfaction to the entire House. 

The House passed today Clause V and began to discuss amendments to Clause 8 (a) 
dealing with demarcation of joint air. Clause 8 however was adopted on the next day. 

16th. DECEMBER ’Clauses 10, 11 and 13 of the Tenancy Bill were passed 
today. There remained 803 clauses yet to be discussed. The House discussed during 
the course of the day a number of amendments, which were either rejected or 
withdrawn. One of them urged that zamindars should have expropriatary rights in 
atr land, while another wanted that tenants should have hereditary rights in air 
lands. The Government opposed the latter amendment on the ground that it sought 
to upset the basic principle of the Bill and the Muslim League party supported the 
Government. 

17th. DECEMBER The final consideration of Clause 13 of the Bill was post- 
poned in order that the wording of nmendments adopted by the Assembly might be 
referred to Hie Law department. A new provisos to Clause 13- A, dealing with the 
rights of certain tenants of air, was added by the House to day on a motion made 
by the parliamentary secretary to the Revenue Minister, Mr. A. P, Jain, Knnwar 
Sir Maharaj Singh moved an amendment seeking to add another provision which 
urged that no hereditary rights should accrue in land which was air before the 
Commenoement of the Agra Tenancy Act of 1926 or the Ondh Bent Amendment Act 
of 1921. An objection was raised by the Bevenue Minister to the consideration of 
this amendment on the ground that it was a negation of the amendment already 
accepted by the House in regard to hereditary rights for tenants. The Minister was 
also supported by his parliamentary secretary but their objection was not upheld 
by the Deputy Speaker. The amendment was discussed and rejected by the House. 

19Ui. DECEMBER A number of clauses in Chapter II of the Tenancy Bill 
were passed to day in redrafted form. This related to (1) application for demarca- 
tion of sir, (2) demarcation of sir, (3) demarcation of sir m case of joint sir or 
Joint Khudkaahi and (4) certain circumstances in which a sir-holder cannot eject his 
tenant. The last clause dealing with the rights of tenants of sir was also rrarafted 
and it was under discussion when the House adjourned for the day. 
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Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved for the deletion of all these olaoses one by 
one on the ground that they made unjustifiable enoioaohment on the atr rights of 
zamindars. He also took very strong objection to the unwarranted and arbitrary 
differentiation made by the Government between small landlords and big landlords 
and between one kind of eir and another kind of str. As he himself said he was 
fighting for a principle. His plea for justice and fair play to zamindars in oonneotion 
with their air rights was no more than a cry on the wilderness and every one of 
his amendments was rejected. 

20th. DECEMBER A point of constitutional interest was raised today^ by 
Raja Bisheahwar Dayal Seth whether the local Government and the local Legisla- 
ture were competent to grant hereditary rights to tenants under the Government 
of India Act, 1935, in disregard of the sanads granted to Taluqdars by an authority 
superior to the local Government. In reply to the motion, Mr. A. P. «/atn, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary made a strong attack on the Taluqdari system. He said that a 
vast majority of Taluqdars were parasites who were adding to the wealth of the 
nation but took away the hard-earned produce of tenants. He added that no 
argument that the Taluqdars held any rights under sanads would be of any avail 
to-day and they could not stifle the voice of the nation. 

Clauses 13 F, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 of the Bill were passed by the House. In 
moving an amendment for the reduction of the period of tenure for sub-tenants 
under clause 13 F (2), Nawab Sir Mohammad Yuauf pointed out that any 
wild cat scheme for elimination of zamindars might be a vote-catching stunt but 
could not permanently solve the economic problem of the tenants. 

21sL DECEMBER Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai^ Minister for Revenue, announced 
to-day an important scheme framed by the Government to provide land for landless 
labourers in villages. It was as follows 

(1) A resident of a village who is neither a landholder nor tenant of any land 
may apply to the assistant collector in charge of the sub-division that he wishes to 
cultivate land in his village and on receipt of such application the assistant collector 
shall after satisfying himself by such enquiry as be thinks fit that the applicant 
intends to cultivate will proceed as follows : 

(A) Allot to him land which is in the cultivation of a landlord assessed to more 
than Rs. 25 local rate. 

(B) If no such land is available, allot to him land which is in the cultivation of 
a landlord assessed to Rs. 25 or less than Rs. 25 as local rate and who cultivates 
more than 20 acres. 

(0) If no such land is available, allot to him land which is cultivated by a 

tenant who cultivates more than 20 acres otherwise than as a sub-tenant 

or a tenant of str. 

H)) If no such land is available allot to him waste land. 

Provided that the assistant collector shall not allot to the applicant more 

than five acres of land : 

(2) The applicant shall become a hereditary tenant of the land allotted to him 
under the provisions of this clause and shall be liable to pay suoh rent as the 
assistant collector may determine. 

(3) In a case coming under clause (C) of subclause (1) the right of the tenant 
shall cease in the land allotted and the assistant collector shall determine the rent 
payable by him for the remainder of his holding. 

(4) If in a case under clause (A) or (B) of subclause (1), the land allotted is 
str, suoh land shall cease to be air. 

(5) No person shall apply under this section who might succeed to a tenancy 
under the provisions of sections from 30 to 33 or on whom a proprietary or under- 
proprietary right in the village might devolve. 

to amendments w ere discussed and the Assembly then adjourned 



The U. P. Legislative G>uiicil 

Autumn ^Session — 29lh« August to 3rd* September 1938 

The autamn session of tho U. P. Legislative Oounoil opened at Lucknow on the 
29th. August 1938, Sir Sita Ram presiding. There was a fairly good attendance. 

The President announoed the assent of the Governor to the Maternity Benefit 
Act and the Legislative Chambers (Members' Emolumonts) Act. This was followed 
by the announcement by the secretary of the concmrence by the Assembly in 
the amendments made by the Council to the First Offenders* Probation Bill, the 
Borstal Bill and the Prisoners* Release on Probation Bill. 

The secretary laid on the table various Bills passed by the AssembW in the 
last session and announced a message received from the Assembly regarding their 
disagreement with the amendments made by the Council to tho Stamp Bill and 
the Court Fees Bill. 

Removal of Corruptions 

30th. AUGUST : — Praise for the Government for taking up seriously the 
question of ridding the province of corruption and for Sir Maharaj Singh and other 
members of the oormption committee for their prompt work in producing an ad- 
mirable report was showered from all sections of the House when the Council took 
op oonsideration of the report to-day. 

Mr. Mohanlal Shah o()ined that those who roso from the ranks were generally 
more prone to corrupt habits than those directly nominated and pleaded. for greater 
direct recruitment. He favoured appointments through the Public Services Com- 
mission. Mr, Ramehandra dupta said corruption in tho services was the darkest 
spot in public life. He was sure that corruption was rampant in every department 
though it differed in degree. He appealed to the Government to seek co-operation of 
the pnblio to give effect to the committee's recommendations, so that they may not 
remain only a pious wish. Mr. Sherwani urged the abolition of honorary magistracies, 
as the institution was made for oorruption. Mr. Chandrahhal (Congress) hoped the 
present Government would be more successful than the past Governments in their 
efforts to root out the evil. He suggested that the names of those officers found 
guilty of corruption should be miblished in the administration report and also that 
action should be taken against them. Chaiidhiiry Akhtar Hussain challenged tho 
representative character of the oommitteo and held that it did not represent all shades 
of opinion, nor Government department 

The bon. Dr. K. N, Katju^ replying to the debate, said that the question was 
under oonsideration of the Finance Department. He hoped the Council would not 
hesitate to sanction funds for it He contended that it was not a question of public 
opinion on the subject, which was a legacy of the protracted foreign domination. 
Reply ing to the charge made regarding the anti -corruption drive against Muslims, 
ho said the Government was not to be deterred from rooting out the evil by any 
body of communal considerations and appealed to members to give to the Govern- 
ment credit for disinterested public service. The House then adjourned. 

Stamp & Court Fees Bills 

31 at. AUGUST >The first serious bitch between the two Houses of the. Legis- 
lature occurred to- day when the Council refused to reconsider the various amend- 
ments made by it in its last session to the Stamp (Amendments) Bill and the 
Court Fees (Amendments) Bill, all of which had been negatived by the Assembly 
earlier in this month. 

Each one of the amendments was most dispassionately considered, and the House 
saw no reason to reverse its previous verdict. In the circumstances, members of 
the Opposition resented the remark of the Minister of Justice that bis arguments 
would not penetrate the walls behind whioh they were entrenched and that it was 
no use trying to oonvinoe them. Chaudhuri Akhtar Hussain made a spirited 
speech emphasising that the Minister’s remark was uncalled for and was a great 
injostioe to the Counoil. He added that the House was oooperating with the 
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GoveromeDt to the very best of their reason. Otherwise, not a single olause in 
these two Bills would have been accepted by them. 

In the absence of the Minister for Justice, Mr. Lahshmi Narayan^ parliamentary 
secretary, spoke and expressed his sense of disappointment at what he characterized 
as the class spirit shown by the Opposition. There were three divisions in the 
course of the day, in all of which Government were defeated. The two Bills 
now went back to the Assembly prior to being placed before a ioint session of the 
two Houses. 


Demand for Ayurvedic College 

Ut SEPTEMBER :^Tbe House discussed non-ofiSoial resolutions to>day. Mr. 
Ratan Lai Jam (Congress) moved a lesolution recommending to the Government to 
start a first grade college at an early date at some suitable centre to impart higher 
education and training in the Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine. Ho drew 
attention to the scientific basis of these two systems which had the sanction of ages 
behind them and continued to be highly popular among the masses despite the fact 
that they had not been encouraged by the State since the advent of the British Gov- 
ernment in India. _ , 

Kai Bahadur Thakur Eanuman Singh^ leader of the Opposition, moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that training should be imparted in Hindi or Urdu, and pointed 
out that the products of the Medical College were not enough to provide medical aid 
to the people in rural areas. Further, far more was being spent on the salaries of allo- 
pathic doctors than on the purchase of medicines, and the system was not as beneficial 
as the indigenous system. 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim. Minister, detailed the help rendered 1^ the Government 
to the various existing Ayurvedic and Unani institutions. A sum of Es. 45,000 eaoh 
was paid to the Benares and Aligarh universities, Rs. 10,000 eaoh to two schools at 
Hardwar and Lucknow, Rs. 1,000 to an Ayurvedic institution at Jhansi and Rs. 49,500 
to (ho Board of Indian Medicine, for encouragement to Vaids and Hakims. The 
Minister added that recently the Government had decided to open a large number ^ of 
indigenous dispensaries in rural areas and asked the mover to withdraw the resolution. 
The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

Govt. Loans Payable to Local Bodies 

Lala Mohan Lai Sah moved the next resolution rcoommending to Government to 
withdraw (he Government circular no. 229-11 59 F. I. dated March 18, 1938, relating 
to interest on Government loans payable by local bodies and to reduce interest on aU 
loans to local bodies to per cent, per annum, unless such rate was lower. 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim^ Minister, said that the present rates of interest were 
so favourable tiiat he personally would have liked to pay off all loans that the local 
Government took for irrigation projects but unfortunately it was not open under the 
Niemeyer Award. The local Government gave loans to focal bodies from borrowings 
• from the Government of India and the rate of interest charged was the rate prevailing 
at the time when the loans were taken. 

The resolution was rejected without division. 


Privileges of Members 

Mr. Ram Chandra Oupta moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to bring a bill defining the privileges of the members of the legislature, the bill being 
drafted on the advice of a committee of the (wo Chambers. He pointed out that seo. 
71 of the Government of India Act contemplated the enactment of such a bill. 

The resolution was adopted and the House adjourned. 


Emfloyment Statistics 

2nci. SEPTEMBER The hon. Dr. K. N. Katju moved an official resolntion to-day. 
recommending that the following matters onumerated in the provincial legislative" 
JiBt should be regulated in this province by an Act of the Central Legislature (1) 
Statistics of employment aud {%) offences against and the jurisdiction and powers of 
courts with respect to the said Act of the Central Legislature. The Minister 
explain^ that m the month of May, 1937, the Government of India addressed the 
provincial Governments stating that the question of middle olass nnemployment was 
under oonsideration and that it was proposed to the oen tral Government that statistics 
of unemployment should be colleotea but the Governmnet of India preferred to 
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collect statistics of empIoymeDt in the different branches of industry, which would 
indicate the limits of absorption in the different industries and other branches of 
employment The provincial Governments agreed to necessary legislation being 
undertaken by the central Government which proposed that the enquiry should be 
confined to regulated factories, mines and railways. The Government of the United 
Provinces suggested that the statistics of employment should cover registered 
companies, bank associations, municipal and district boards, and Government 
department. These statistics would show the requirements in the different branches 
of employment The provincial Govornment could amend the central legislation 
whenever occasion arose. The Minister thought that such statistics would serve 
a very useful puipose. The resolution was adopted after some discussion. 

Bills P^issed 

The House passed into law four Bills within five minutis, there being no amend- 
ments tabled to them as they were of a uon-controveisial chaiacter. These Bills 
had already been passed by the Assembly. They were the Almora Honorary Assistant 
Collectors Decrees and Orders Validating Bill, the Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill, 
the Bengal Regulation Repealing Bill and the Abatement of Bent Suits Bill. The 
Council then adjourned. 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The Opposition was not ^ert to-day in challenging a division 
in time when the President declared that the motion made by Hai Bahadur Babu 
Mohanlal to refer to a select committee the Regularization of Remissions Bill 

was lest. Many of the members rtmafned in the lobbies when the debate con- 

cluded, and those that remained, to quote the President, were looking at each other 
and at one another, but none of them stood up in time. A division was, however, 

challenged on the third reading of the Bill which was passed by the House by 

an overwhelming majority. A similar motion for reference to a select committee was 
made in respect cf the Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Couits) (Amendment) Bill, 
which received no support from any section and was rejected without division. The 
Council was at this stage prorogued. 

Special Se ssion— 29th* Now* to Stb* December 1938 

The special session of the Council commenced on the 29th. November and 
continued till the 5th. December. As a maik of respect to the sacred memory of the 
late Rai Bahadur N. K. Mukberjoe, M. L. A., Allahabad, Mahatma Hansraj, 'Maulana 
Shaukat Ali and Mustafa Eemal Ataturk, the CoucciJ adjourned to-day without 
transacting any busiuess after the president Sir Sita Earn had paid an eloquent 
tribute to each of them on bis own behalf as well as on behalf of the Counoil. 

Increase i.v Suoarcane Cess 

30th. NOVEMBER The entire business scheduled for this session of the Council 
was concluded to-day and the Goveinment were confronted by an adjournment motion 
brought by Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh to discuss the failure of the Government to honour 
the undertaking given by the Minister of Justice in February not to increase tax under 
seo. 29 of the Sugar Factories Control Act beyond the limit of one pice per maund 
without the sanction of the legislature. Dr. Singh did not want that any 
democratic Government should have a richt to impose tax without the sanction of 
the legislature and refused to withdraw his motion unless the Government brought 
forward the resolution for disoussion daring the present session. The Miniater for 
Communications later agreed to the matter being discussed by the Council after 
the joint sesssion and pointed out that he was not himself in a position to fix a 
particular date as the Minister of Justioe was not here. He said that he could 
consult the Minister of Jnstice on his return today. The adjonrnment motion was 
thereupon withdrawn. 

The House passed into law the Melas Bill and the Temporary Postponement of 
Exeention of Decrees (Amendment) Bill. 

The Council held a joint session with the Assembly from the 1st to Sth. 
December to discuss and pass the Stamp and Court Fees Bills * and then 
reverted to its own business when by a majority of eighteen to nine votes it 

* For proceedings see Assembly Seotion p. 13A 
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tamed down the Qoverameat resolatioa apoasored by Dr. Katiuy Uinister of 
Jastioe and Development, seeking the approval of the House for the levy of ceas at 
the rate of half an anna per maund on sugaroane entering the local areas comprised 
in vaouam pan sugar factories in the U. P. for consumption, use or sale therein for 
the cane-crushio^r season of 1938-39, and carried the amendment that the cess be three 
pies instead of six pies. 

The Hoase the passed into law the Bent and Revenue (Relief) Bill transmitted 
from the Assembly without any amendment and was adjourned sine die. 


Bills pasted by the Assembly in 1937 

The following eleven Bills which were passed by the Assembly during the year 
1937 received the assent of His Excellency the Governor and became Acts. 

The United Provinces Ministers* Salaries Act laid down that Ministers should be 
paid Rs. 5()0 per mensem and be entitled to free residence. 

The United Provinces Legislature (Officers* Salaries) Act laid down the salaries of 
the Speaker, Deputy Speaker, President and Deputy President and provided for a free 
residence for the 8peaW. , . 

The United Provinces Parliamentary Secretaries (Removal of Disqualification) Act 
enabled salaried Parliamentary Secretaries to continue to bo members of the Provincial 
Legislature. ^ , 

The United Provinces Municipalities (Amendment) Act postponed the general 
municipal elections at Naini Tal and Mussoorie in view of the pending revision of the 
Municipalities Act. 

The Agra Tenancy (Amendment) Act enabled tenants in certain permanently 
settled areas to sue for abatement of rent and extended the period for instituting 
these suits. 

The United Provinces Entertainments and Betting Tax Act imposed a tax on 
amusements and betting on the lines of the Acts in force in Bengal, Bombay and the 
Puniab. 

The United Provinces Agriculturists* Relief (Amendmentl Act provided for the levy 
of court fees on plaints and applications under the original Act. 

The United Provinces Muslim Waqfs (Amendmens) Act was passed to legalize the 
appointments of Provincial Commissioners of Waqfs. 

The Temporary Postponement of Execution of Decrees Act was subjected to 

certain amendments as a result of discussion. Its object was to prevent agriculturists 
from being compellei to pay up amounts which they could not really afford to pay, 
or which it was inequitable that they should be called upon to pay pending legislation 
on the subject. The Act provided that the execution of certain types of decrees 
against agriculturists should be postponed as a temporary measure. 

The most important Act passed, and the only one which provoked lively 
discussion, was the United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue (jourts) Act 
(No. IV of 1937). On assuming offices the Congress Government had stayed 

various revenue proceedings in order to protect cultivators. These orders had 
been attacked as being illegal, and legislation was therefore introduced to 

legalize the position. Some concession was made to the interests of the zemindars 
and the Bill was slightly more favourable to them than were the stay orders 
Accordingly the zamindars, while disapproving the principle of the staying of 
proceedings, were not anxious to vote against the Bill. The Bill provided for 

the stay of all original suits for arrears of rent prior to 1344 rabi and provided 
for the stay of other proceedings including ejectment. The zamindars generallv 
urged that it was inequitable to stay the proceedings of rent realization 
while no steps were being taken to stay the realization of revenue or to 
refund revenue that had already been paid. The Bill was eventually adonted 
^ con. Subsequently certain defects which were brought to the notice of 


Bilb Patted by the Coancil io 1937 

The Oounoil passed 11 official Bills during the year, all of whioh ha/t 
traosmitted by the Assembly after having been passed bj that Hoase. «d-beea 
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The United Provinces Legislatnre (Officers* Salaries) Bill was, in the first 
instance, passed by the Council with an amendment seeking to reduce the salary 
of the Deputy Speaker from Rs. 2,0(H) to Rs lOOO per 3 ear, but as the Assembly 
did not agree to this change the Council acquiesced to the original proposal. 

The United Provinces Stay of Proceedings iRevenue Courts) Bill, the tem- 
porary Postponement of Execution of Decree’s Bill, and the United Piovinoes 
Entertainments and Betting Tax Bill evoked considerable interest and were 
agreed to by the House after prolonged discussion. Three non-official Bills 
were introduced to amend the United Provinces Encumbered Estates Act and 
one to amend the United Provinces Agriculturists* Relief Act. 

Bills Passed by the Assembly in 1938 

The United Provinces Borstal Bill which was introduced in the Assembly on the 
25th. January, 1938, was considered and passed on the 20(li. April. It provided for 
the establishment of one or more Borstal Institutions for the segregation and 
reformation of adolescent offenders. The other cognate Bills namely, the United 
Provinces First Offenders* Probation Bill and the United Provinces Release of 
Probation Bill were also passed on the same date. The former made provision for 
the release of certain offenders under certain conditions while the later empowered 
criminal courts to send certain offenders to Borstal Institutions and also empowered 
the Provincial Government to release certain prisoners on certain conditions. The 
amendments to all these three Bills made by the Ijegislative Council were agreed to 
by the Legislative Assembly in August, 1933. 

The United Provinces Legislative Chambers (Members Emoluments) Bill intro- 
duced on the 1st March. 1938, was passed on the 25th April, 1938, after much 
discussion. It provided salaries and travelling allowances of the members of both 
tho Chambers of Provincial Legislature. 

The United Provinces Maternity Benefit Bill seeking to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commissioti on Labour in India in respect of maternity 
beneflt was passed on the 27th April, 1938. 

The two taxation measures, namely, tho Court Fees (Amendment) Bill and tho 
Stamp (Amendment) Bill which were introduced iu January, 1938, were considered 
and passed by the House after an interesting debate on 5th and 26th April, 1938. 
These Bills were passed with certain amendments by the United Piovinces Legislative 
Council which were acceptable to the Legislative Assembly. Both these measures 
were however passed, as originally adopted in the Assembly, in a joint sitting of 
the United Provinces Legislature in the first week of December, 1938. 

The United Provinces Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill was also passed on 26tti 
April, 1938. It provided that in the course of revision under settlemeut proceedings 
the rents of heirs of statutory tenants could be abated iu the same manner as those 
of statutory tenants under the Amendment Act of 1 936. 

The most important Bill during this period was the United Provinces Tenancy Bill 
which was introduced in the Assembly on tho 26th April, 1938 and which was 
referred to a select committee to report thereon. It provided for relief to the 
over-burdened tenantry. The Bill is at present under oonsideratiou in the United 
Provinces Legislative Assembly. 

The Trade Disputes Conciliation Bill introduced in the Assembly on 22ad January, 
1938 was withdrawn by the Hon’ble the Minister of Justice on Ootober, 1938 with 
an assurance that a more comprehensive measure would shortly be introduced 
on the subject. 

The Lucknow University Act (Amendment) Bill, the Hindu Dharamdaya Bill, the 
United Proviuces Shops Bill, the United Provinces Agricultural Produce Market Bill, 
the United Provinces Trade Union Recognition Bill and the Allahabad University 
Act (Amendment) Bill, all introduced on the 3th April, 1938, were either in oirculatiou 
stage or in a later stage. 

The Assembly pas.sed daring its August session the Almora Honorary Assistant 
Collectors’s Decrees Validating Bill, a Bill to extend the period for the institution of 
suits for abatement of rent in certain permanently settled areas, the Publio Gambling 
(Amendment) Bill, the United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenae Courts 
(Amendment) Bill, and the United Provinces ^gularization of Remissions Bill. The 
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United Provinces Eocambered Estates (Amendment) Bill was inferred to a Select 
Committee to report thereon. 

The Assembly passed the United Provinces Bielas Bill in its October session and 
also the United Provinces Temporary Postponement of Execution of Deorees 
(Amendment) Bill. 


Billa Passed by the Council in 1938 

The following fifteen official Bills were recei ved in the Legislative Coancil, after 
having been passed by the Legislative ^Assembly : 

(i) The United Provinces Court of Wards (Amendment) Bill. 

(ii) The United Provinces Maternity Bill. 

(iii) The United Provinces Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill. 

(iv) The United Provinces Borstal Bill. 

(v) The Prisoners' Release on Probation Bill. 

(VI) The United Provinces First Offenders* Probation Bill. 

(vii) The United Provinces Stamp (Amendment) Bill. 

(viii) The United Provinces Court-Fees (Amendment) Bill. 

(ix) The United Provinces Legislative Chambers (Members* Emoluments) Bill. 

(X) The Almora Honorary Assistant Gollector*s Deorees and Orders Validating 
Bill. 

(xi) The United Piovinces Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill. 

(xii) The Bengal Regulation Repealing Bill. 

(xiii) The United Provinces Abatement of Rent Suits Bill. 

(civ) The United Provinces Regularization of Remissions Bill. 

{xYt The United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue (Tourts) (Amendment) 
Bill. 

The Oiuncil passed all the Bills without amendment except the three (iv) to (vi) 
relating to prison administration, and the two (vii) to (viii) relating to the amend- 
ment of the Stamp and Court-Fees Acts, which were agreed to with certain amend* 
raents. The Legislative Assembly, however, concurred in the amendments made 
by the Council to the former three, viz. (iv) to (vi) but did nut agree in respeot of 
the amendments to the latter two, viz (vii) and (viii). The Council, even on recon- 
sideration, adhered to their original amendments to the Stamps and Court- Fees Bills, 
to which the Assembly again refused to agree. There were no non-official Bills 
during this period. 

Resolutions passed by the Council in 1938 

The only official resolution which related to the regulation of the statistics of the 
employment by an Act of the Central Legislature, was adopted by the Counoil 
without much discussion. The Council also adopted two non-official resolutions, (i) 
recommending to Government to bring up a Bill definiug the privileges or the 
members of the Legislature, aud (ii) regarding the zamindars and taluqdars in the 
United Frovmoes being owners of land and not merely rent-ool lectors or thekedars. 
Three more non-offioial resolutions were brought up, the first of which regarding 
starting of a first-grade college for training in Ayurvedio and Unani systems of 
medicine was withdrawn by the mover, the second regarding reduction in the rate 
of interest on loans to local bodies was lost and the third regarding appointment 
® ®®®®*ttee to inquire into the administration of the Agra University was not 
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The Bombay Legislative Assembly 

Autuom Sestion— Pbona— 17th. Augiist to 17th. November 1938 


Draft Sulis of Prooedurb 


eu wtumn session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly oommenoed at Poona on 
toe 17th. August 1938 with Mr. O, F. Mavlankar in the chair and continned for 
the next three months with short breaks till the 17th. November. 


A portion of the time today was occupied by the consideration of the 

yaft i^es of Procedure in the Assembly, which were submitted by the hon. Mr. 
B, Q. Kher^ Minister. A keen debate ensued over the following sub-clause : 

A r^ogmsed language means any one of the following languages, namely, Gujarati. 
Marathi, Kanarese, Urdu or Hindi Hindustani.*’ Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan movea 
an amendment to the effect that in place of ‘Urdu or Hindi Hindustani**, the word 
Hlndusteni should bo substituted. Mr. R. N, Mandilk moved an amendment 
to the eliMt that both Urdu and Hindi Hindustani should not be considered to be 


mg 
y was 


to the debate, 
agreed on the 


reoomised languages of the Presidency. Mr. B. G. Kher, n . 
stated that it was obvious from the debate that everyb‘o< ^ 
language. The only difference was by what name that language should be called. 
The present wm neither the occasion nor the time nor was the Assembly the place 
to Mttle and discuss communal questions. The lingua . franca of India was going to 
be Hindn^ni, which could be written both in the Urdu and Devanagri scripts. 

Both the amendments were rejected and the original rule was adopted. 


Mr. H, B. Jhabwalla'a amendment to the effect that the Speaker, if he wanted 
to Mj^rn the meeting for more than seven days, should do so with the consent 
of the House instead of as provided, namely, by the consent of the Oovernment or 
at the request of the Government Mr B. O, Kher opposed the amendment and 
stated that the Government ought to be there as the Government alone would 
know the volume of work tiiat would be done by the Assembly, especially 
Oovernment work. The amendment was put to vote and lost. Mr. Jhabwalla called for 
a division which lesulted in 35 voting for the amendment and 6l against. The House 
then adjourned. 


IStih- AUGUST .‘—Whether it was democratic to give power to a few to move a 
‘*no-oonfidenoe motion against the Speaker was discussed to-day. The proposed 
rule provided that at least 50 members snould stand up in their places and support 
the motion of “no-confidence** in the Speaker, if leave to move it was to be granted. 
Mr. B. N. Mandlik moved an amendment, seeking to reduce the number from 50 
to 40. Under the exisiting conditions, he agreed, when even Speakers were subject 
to party discipline or owed allegiance to a party^ it was difficult to get enough 
number of members to stand up to support a “no-confidenoe** motion. The hon. 
Mr. B. Q, Kher, Prime Minister, said that he was surprised at the arguments 
in^ the name of democracy. Would it be democracy to give power to a few to 
bring ‘too-oonfidence** motions whenever they liked, he asked. Mr. Kher said that 
he was sensed that for every small thing, democracy was being invoked and 
exploited. Where was the question of democracy in a “no-confidence** motion 
against a Speaker ? The amendment was rejected, 16 voting for and 66 agaitst 

20A. AUGUST The Assembly to-day decided that at least two days should be 
allotted for non-official business for every fourteen days of Oovernment business 
transaoM. Aooording to the original draft rules, the time for non-official business 
was to be decided upon by the Oovernment for themselves. Btr A, M. K. Dehlavi 
moved an amendment to the effect that the Government should consult the Speaker 
before deciding upon the number of days to be allotted for private business. 

A series of amendments were moved suggesting an increased number of days and 
more fMihties to non-official business. Rao Bahadur Chitale suggested an amend- 
ment that, in view of the heavy business the present Government nas to pot through 
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in one complete session, no more than foarteen days should be allotted for transacting 
private business. Mr. B. M, Gupte moved an amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that at least two days should be allotted for non-offioial business for every four- 
teen days of Qovernment business. The hon. Mr. B. G, Kker^ Premier, replying, 
stared that it was impossible to reconcile the various amendments from the Opposition, 
but the Government fully appreciated the Opposition members' viewpoint and henoe 
sponsored M**. Oupte’s amendment which met the Opposition’s viewpoint better than 
some of the Opposition amendments moved. 

Three amendments were withdrawn and three others were thrown out and the 
amendment moved on behalf of the Government was carried. 

22Bd. AUGUST An attempt was made to curtail the powers of the Spraker to- 
day. Tne draft provision authorised the Speaker to have powers to give priority to 
any item of non-offioial business, notwithstanding anything contained in the previous 
rules already disposed of. Mr. A, V. Chitre moved an amendment for deletion of the 
provision. He said that the Speaker already had unlimited powers and extra powers 
contemplated by the provision were unnecessary. The hon. Mr. B. G. Kher assured 
the House that since the rule applied only to non-offioial business, there was no possi- 
bili^ of Government business getting priority. The amendment was lost. 

Similarly, two other amendments were rejected by the House, one requiring that 
the Speaker should consult the House before giving such priority, and another seeking 
to do away with the system of ballot to decide about the relative precedence of reso- 
lutions for the Assembly, so that precedence may be determined by the order in which 
the resolutious were received in tne office. 

The rule regarding the language to be used ^ members on the door of the House 
caused an interesting debate in the afternoon. The draft provision was that the busi- 
ness of the House be transacted in English but any member not acquainted, or not 
sufficiently acquainted, with the English language be permitted to speak in any 
r^ional language. Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan mov^ an amended amendment which read : 
"The business be gonerallv transacted in English but any member who felt he was 
not acquainted or not sufficiently acquainted with English may speak in Hindustani, 
etc. Mr. B, G. Kher^ expressing the views of the Government, said that the Govern- 
ment were in full sympathy with the Opposition members having Hindustani as the 
language of the Assembly. He felt that there would be complete liberty to speak in 
any language, but it should not contravene the provisioqs of the statute. 


23rd. AUGUST :~The Assembly decided to-day that the business of the House 
shall be conducted in English, but if a member was unacquainted with or felt he was 
not sufficiently acquainted with English, he may address the House in any of the 
recognised languages of the province. Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan hoped that members 
of the Party in power would bring about a tradition so that there would be less 
speeches in English which was an emblem of slavery. He wished that Government 
encouraged the use of Indian langnages in the Honse and thus help in oircnmventing 
Section 85 of the Government of India Aot. The Hon. Mr. B. G, Kher said that 
members were not expected to use several languages and would ordinarily stick to 
one Indian when they were not aoquainted or not sufficiently acquainted with English. 
He accoijtod the amendment with this understanding and the Honse thereafter adopted 
it and tnen adjourned. 


24th. AUGUST The Opposition put up a stiff fight to-day agaiust the curtailment 
of thmr rights iu the matter of speech. Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta moved an amendment to 
the effect that no such power should invest in the Speaker so far as Bills were oon- 
i^roed. Mr. 8. H, Jhabwaloj Mr. A. V, Ohitre^ Mr. B. L. Karandikar and Boo 
Bahadur Chitale spoke in favour of the amendment and argned that the Speaker 
sbonld not have this power to stifle expression espeoially in view of several oontenti- 
^s meMures like the Tenancy Bill coming before the Honse. The hon. Mr. B. G. 
Kher^ Prime Minister, said that the speeches daring the disonssion on the draft roles 
amply justified the necessity of such a rule. If that were not there, he felt it would 
moan a curtailment of the powers of the Speaker and muzzling him instead of the 
Opposition. The amendment was lost by 28 to 60 votes. 

Cotton Ginning A Lxnd Acquisition RTf.tfiy 

Assembly next passed the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning and Pcessiiiff 
Factories A^ l%5 aai the Bill to amend the Land Aoqaisition Aot, 1884, both in 
their apphoation to the Bombay Fresidenoy. ^ ^ ww m 
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VlLLlGE PlKOHiLYATS AMEND. BlLL 

28 h. AUGUST The Bill to amead the Village Panohayats Act was taken up 
for coosideiatioQ to-day on the motion of Mr. L. M, Patil^ Minister for Local Self- 
Government. The main feature of the Bill was to democratise the panchayats by the 
abolition of nominations but having reservation of seats for Muslims and Harijans. 
The Bill also so^ht oomputsorj establishment of panchayats in every village in the 
Presidency having a population of 2,000 and endowed the panohayats with powers 
to levy honse tax and judioial powers. The tax levied could be paid either in money 
or in labour. 


Dbaft Rules of Procedure (Conid.) 

The Assembly then took np for consideration the draft rules of procedure. Mr. Jamna- 
daB Mehta movod an amendment to the rule about questions and replies that a Minis- 
ter in charge of ihe department sbonld reply to questions within ten days of notice 
being received. Mr. B. G. Kher stated that since the present Government came into 
power answers were being given much quicker than in the past The Government 
were making all possible arrangements to see that questions were disposed of as 
speedily as possible. The amendment was lost and the original rule carried. 

28tli. AUGUST : — Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi moved an amend mept to-day that only 
twenty-&ve members need stand up in favour of an adiou rnraent motion being discussed 
instead of thirty as provided in the draft rules. He said that party government 
made it difficult to get even thirty to stand up in favour of adjournment motions. 
He referred to the Congress discipline. Mr, B. 0, Kher stated that the Government 
of Bombay was only trying to follow what was in vogue in the House of Commons 
regarding adjournment motions. The Premier remarked that it appeared it was a 
misfortune that the Congress Party should be organised and disciplined and that its 
members did not make lengthy speeches. The amendment was lost and the original 
rule was adopted. 

Village Panchatats Amend Bill (Contd.) 

The Village Panchayats Bill was next subjected to a critical examination by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta^ when discussion on the motion for the first reading of the Bill 
was resumed. Mr. Mehta, while agreeing with the principle of the Bill, stressed its 
financial aspect and criticised the megro financial provision made ‘for panchayats. 
There would not be houses in the villages from which a good amount of house-tax 
could be realised. The provision of one fifth of the local Cess Fond would not bring 
even fifty rupees to each panohayat. Unless these were substantially changed for the 
better the Bill would be an eye wash. Mr. B. K, Gaikwad^ while supporting the 
first part of the Bill which was of a constructive character, vehemently opposed the 
grant of judioial powers to the village benches. He was afraid tiiat these powers 
would be used to the disadvantage of the scheduled castes. The House then 
adjourned. 

27th. AUGUST Mr. AH Bahadur Khan, whole-heartedly supporting the Bill 
to-day, referred to Mr. B. E. Gaik wad’s (Scheduled Caste) criticism against the measure, 
and contended that the very grievances of the Scheduled Castes enumerated by Mr. 
Gaikwad would be eliminated by the measure iu view of the fact that the Scheduled 
Caste members would have equal status and voice in the panchayats, thus creating 
an atmosphere against untouchability. He held that communal electorates in the 
villages of the presidency where Muslims were miorosoopio minorities would not be 
in the best interests of Muslims themselves. Mr. B. L, Karandikar, supporting the 
measure, pointed out that in introducing the measure for the growth and develop- 
ment of village panohayats it was the duty of a popular government also to 

eliminate the bad points in the system. He criticised the principle of ooinpulsion in 
the Bill as every village panchayat would not be self-supp orting. Mr. Earandikar 

had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 30th. 

3pA. AUGUST :-8ir A. M. K. Dehlavi criticised ihe Bill to-day and felt that the 
provisions of the Bill would be made use of by XJongressmen to further Congress 
propaganda. He felt that it was absurd to pretend tnat there was no communal 
problem in the villages. He referred to the classes of cases the village panohayats 

were authorised to deal with and sarcastically suggested that there should be a 
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provision to enable the panchayats to try cases of '^ODticeraent of men and women 
from one political creed to another.” Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi contended that villages 
were not ripe for the reform proposed by the Bill which would only increase 
litigations. Mr. Morarji Deaai^ replying to the remarks, said that the opposition to 
the measure arose from the fact that the measure did not give quarter to communa- 
lism. He felt confident that the Leader of the Opposition \vouId support the measure 
if separate electorates were introduced in village panohayat elections. Referring to 
the statement that villagers could not manage their affairs. Mr. Desai pointed out 
that the same was said about Indians’ fitness to govern their own country. He 
testified to the so-called illiterate villagers’ uncanny wisdom in dealing with oases 
coming before their panchayats. The House then adjourned. 

3 lit. AUGUST The Assembly disposed of to-day all the draft rules of 
procedure of the Assembly excepting four. Further discussion on tho first reading 
of the Bill to amend the village Fanchyats Act was then resumed. Mr. B. M, Oupta, 
Pa! liamentary Secretary, said that it was the iutentiou of the Goverument to establish 
village panchayats in every village of the Province. They would see to it that 
before long not a single hamlet was left without a panohayat. He quoted figures to 
show that from house tax the panchayats would be able to derive a considerable 
income. Besides these, the panchayats would retain for themselves tho court fees 
vhich would be received by village benches. Mr. R. fi, Varale was opposed to 

village benches being given judicial powers, as he felt, that they would be used 

against members of the scheduled castes. ^ Mr. L. M. Shrikant felt that communal 
feelings were being encouraged among Indians by an interested third party. It was 
for all communities to join together and to do away with that feeling in the national 
interest. Mr. *>’. K, Jhuhwala held that the ideal type of village panohayat never 
existed in India, as these bodies from ancient times to the present were dominated 
by greedy exploiters. He wanted that these bodies should consist of representatives 
of the exploited cultivators and peasants. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Ut SEPTEMBER 'The Assembly today referred the Bill to amend the Village 

Panchayats Act to a Select Committee. The motion for first reading was passed 

nem con. IVday’s debate was monopolised by back-benchers on either side of 
the House and for the first timo during this session two women members spoke. 
Mr. L. M. Patil, Minister for Local Self-Government, replying to tho debate, stated 
that a new experiment was being introduced by the Bombay Government. The 
measure, ho said, would sow the seeds of equality, fraternity and goodwill among 
villagers. He referred to the working of village panchayats in Mysore and Baroda 
States and said tliat they derived enough income to carry on their administration 
very well. Ho was confident that this would establish greater concord among the 
different communities. 


Tue Trades Disputes Bill 


2nd. SEPTEMBER Mr. B, O, Kher., the Prime Minister introduced to-day the 
Trades Disputes Bill. In doing so, he stated that the Bill was being introduced to 
im|)lement that part of the Government’s labour policy announced on August 17 last, 



nil I.UC7 Mujc iu dco luat luo wuiAcrs uuiaiucu a lair ueai. was me inLeniion oi me 
Government to promote legislation aiming at the prevention of strikes and lock-outs as 
far as possible. Mr. £her added that since 1922 peace in the industry of the Province 
had been disturbed no less than twenty-one times by stoppages of a general character. 
The number of strikes and lockouts between 1921 and 1937 in the Province was 
1,318 involving 1.934,908 persons causing a loss of 65,435,0(53 working days. “It 
means that there was one strike nr Innk-ont avorv fAnf Hovo fkA^A cawam^aa. 



inauBtry alone experienced 1,054 strikes or look-outs involving 1,782,709 persons, kusine 
joss of working time to tho extent of 68,496,697 working days. The share of the textile 
mdmtry m Bombay City was 469 disputes, 1,300,^ persons involved and 55,091,344 
working days lost. It will be admitted that Bombay Province suffers from the 
disease id its most virulent form.” 

After Mr. E G. Kher’s speech, three members representing Labour and one 
representing the milLowners spoke on the Bill after which the House adjourned. 
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^^TEMBER Mr. 8, D. Saklatwalla (Bombay Hillowners) welcomed the' 
.Dill 60 far as it sought ^ to promote healthy trade unionism but he opposed a heavy 
machinery for coooiliation or arbitration like an industrial court. Unless 
there was mutual undorstandiug of difBculties and a spirit of compromise the root 
cause of industrial strife could not be removed. He suggested that the Bill should 
be so amended that outside ageocies might not interfere. Mr. Akhtar Hussain Mirsa 
(Moslem League), and Mr. 6\ H. Jhaswala (Bombay Labour)i opposed the Bill. 
The House then adjourned till the 7th„ 

7Ui. SEPTEMBER Mr. 8, jH. Jhabwala^ continuiug his unfinished speech to-day, 
stated that the impression that self-seekers dominated the trade union movement was 
wrong. The workers were too clever for that. The principal underlying the Bill was 
vicious in that it gave scope for starting unions by employers themselves. Mr. B, Z). 
Lallut supporting the Bill, stated that opposition to the measure was based on senti- 
ment and not on reason. The strike was not an absolute right and its use had to be 
guided by certain rules. The Bill sought to determine those rules. Khan Bahadur Jan 
Hakomed opposing the Bill, said that it was a regrettable fact that the Congress, which 
stood for the rights of the poor, have brought forward legislation to curtail the rights 
of woikers. Mr. A, V. Chitre^ opposing the measure, said that it aimed at the very 
root of trade unionism and it would be a blow to militant trade unionism in the Province. 
Mr. Khandubhai Desai, who represented Abmedabad, stated that the Mazdoor Mahajan 
started b^ Mr. Gandhi in 1919 held an outstanding position and was a successful 
labour union in the country. The Mahajan had during the last ten years conducted 
139 strikes, 124 of which were successful and 15 resulted in a compromise. None 
of them was a failure. But the unions in Bombay were interested in quarrelling 
with each other and hence were unable to attend to the grievances of the woikers. 
That was the reason why the Bill had been brought to protect the interests of 
ignorant, unorganised workers. The House at this stage adjourned till the 0th. 

9th. SEPTEMBER In a vigorous speech, lasting for over two hours, Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta^ representing Bombay Labour, subjected the Bill to a searching 
examination to-day. He advised the Government 'to drop the measure and 

bring forward another which would be in conformity with the International 
Labour Code. Mr. Mehta sdid that as the President of the J^mbav branch 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress, he opposed the Bill on behalf of 

all the organised trade unions excepting the Ahmedabad Majdoor Mahajan. 

He characterised the Bill as premature and unnecessary and said that there was 
too much regimentation in it. By this Bill the Government would encourage 

the unions recognised by the employers and thus suppress real iiepresentative 
trade unions. It would enable the starting of artificial organisations with a 

view to the suppression of genuine labour organisations and it would stifle the 
growth of the trade union movement. Mr. Ismail Chundrigar (Muslim League), also 
opposing the Bill, said that the measure would kill the trade union movement which 
was in its infancy in India, and it was a pity that the Oongress Government had 
brought forward a measure which instead of coming to the rescue of the workers 
further strengthened the hands of the employers. Mr. Q. H. Cooke (^mbay Ohamber 
of Commerce) supported the principle of the Bill, which he said would hold the 
balance even between capital and labour. He quoted Mi*. Gandhi’s views on the 
subject of ideal relationship between capital and labour that "capital and labour 
should be mutual trustees and both will be trustees of consumers.” The House then 
adjourned. 

Draft Ruues of Pboosduri (Gonto.) 

10th. SEPTEMBER The House resumed to-day the discussion on the 
remaining four draft Rules of Procedure when an amendment moved by 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was carried with ’ayes* from only about one-third 
of the House, the entire Congress block and the Muslim League bloek 
remaining silent. Mr. Mehta’s amendment sought to introduce to a certain 
extent the practice prevailing in the House of Commons by reserving at least three 
hours at the end of every session for the discussion of a motion relating to a matter 
of general public importance, without a vote being t^en on it, that motion to be 
met admitted by the Government. Borne difference of opinion was reveaM between 
the mover and Mr. A. Af. K. Dehlavi^ Leader of the Opposition, Ah to the purpose 
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‘ot sneh a motton. The Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. B. O. Kher pointed oat that 
the OovernmoDt had accepted the amendment on condition that it was unanimously 
ttreed to by all parties of the Opposition^ but the Government might have to change 
their mind if it was not so. 

The Speaker put the amendment to vote and declared it carried. 

The House then resumed discussion on the first reading of the Trades Disputes Bili. 
Mr. 8, K. Paiil (Congress), supporting the Bill, admitted that the present trade 
union movement in India was in its infancy. But unfortunately it was also running 
on wrong lines and the measure before the House sought to put the movement on 
right lines, so as to permit the healthy growth of trade unionism in India. The 
Congress, more than anybody else, was interested in the robust growth of trade 
unionism, and it seriously believed that its goal could not be achieved without a 
strong workers' movement in the country. Mr. Patil had not concluded when the 
Assembly rose for the day. 


Insult to Congress Flag 

1 2th. SEPTEMBER :->The question whether the Congress tricolour flag could 
be called the national flag was raised Mr. S, K. Karandikar (Ratnagiri) who moved for 
the adjournment of the House to-day to discuss the alleged insult to the '^National Flag" 
by the police patel at Mohadi Village in Dhulia district of Khandesh. According to 
ihe mover, at the time of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay’s visit on August 
35, the police patel polled down the tricolour flag from the house of the president 
of the local Congress Committee and tore it to pieces. Mr. Karandikar said his 
object was not to censure the Government but to urge it to take steps so that 
such incidents did not recur. Mr. K. M. Munshi^ Home Minister, replying said that the 
Government had ordered an inquiry into the matter and there was no difiference of 
opinion on the question respecting the national flag. He agreed that lower officers 
not yet fully realized the change in the Government but he hoped the time 
would come when .such incidents would not happen. Mr. Karandikar thereupon 
withdrew the motion. 


The Trades Disputes Bill (Oontd.) 

*1 'jjscussion of the Trades Disputes Bill Mr. 8. V. Parulekar, oriticizini? 

the Bill, described it as wicked, tyrannical and diabolical. He said that the Bill 
stood for the status quo which meant misery, disease and the death of workers. 

*“^**stnal peace the measure would create social 
sirite, Mr. 8 , K. Paft/ stated that the measure would stop the growth of mushroom 

competition, remove bitterness and rivalry, promote 
peaceful settlement of disputes and reduce nneroploymont. The House then adjourned. 

13th. SEPTEMBER A suggestion that the Government should agree to amend 
mnHa tl«° objectious had been taken by four leaders was 
Bahadur G, K, Chitale. Ho felt that the present measure before 
I n was convinced that labour 

® certain type of leadeis and suggested that there 
^ould be provision in the Bill for the creation of labour leadership. Mr. Sakarlal 
® supporting measure, criticised certain provisions. He was 
of jusSce and Government had discarded all the fundamental principles 


Lathi Charge on Bombay Workers 

chafjJi next moved by Mr. Jamnadae Mehta to discuss the lathi 

® police on the workers picketting the Bradbury Mills on 

September 5. This was lost by 25 votes against 75. Mr. Mehta maintSnii fKo 

picketing resorted to by Wtri^^^^^^ 
the police in firing in the air that created panic and p?oS the 

uai 

.arf*K ciX.g"Sr4.i'X « 
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to protect blacklegs as macb as they were bound to protect the strikers, as it was 
their duty to protect the civil liberties of the citizens and their right to work. 

The Trades Disputes Bill (Contd.) 

14tb. SEPTEMBER :--The hon. Mr. K. M. Munahi^ Home-Minister resuming dis- 
cussion on the Bill to-day said that time and again the Congress Election Manifesto 
had been invoked by members of the Opposition. He said that the Congress stood by 
every word in that document, which was sacred to every Congressman. They were doing 
their best to implemunt the declarations in that Manifesto as far as it was possible, 
with the limited power they possessed. He denied that the Bill took away the right to 
strike from the workers, and added that what the Bill sought to take away was the 
right to befog the issue by slogans, protest meetings and processions. It sought to 
introduce the rule of law, where the law of the jungle escisted. The Bill had been 
brought solely in the interests of the workers to prevent their exploitation for poli- 
tical purposes. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi said that what the Government was doing 
was quite different from what they had stated in their programme. Capitalists had 
helped the Congress in the past and they were bound to have a soft corner for 
capitalist interests. He felt that the provisions of the Bill could be improved and 
the objections of labour leaders met to a certain extent. The House at this stage 
adjourned. 

ISth. SEPTEMBER Dr. B. R, Amhedkar^ Leader of the Independent Labour 
Party analysed to-day the various provisions of the Bill to prove that they were detri- 
mental to the interests of workers. He said that the Bill sought to divide anions into 
slave and free unions and encourage the former at the expense of the latter. Mr. 
Qulzarilal Nanda^ Parliamentary Secretary in charge of labour, replying to the 
criticism said that. 23 out of 38 labour associations which had sent tncir views on 
the Draft Trade Disputes Bill strongly favoured compulsory conciliation before 
direct action was resorted to. He claimed that the measure was designed 
in the interests of the workers. 

16th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day passed by 90 votes to 35 the first 
reading of the Bill. Mr. B. G, Kher^ Premier stated that those members of the 
Opposition who resorted to ineficctive abuse and ridicule had not opposed the Bill 
but opposed the Govern ment. If they had paid more attention to the study of the 
Bill matters would have been different. The Government, which was attacked by 
the Opposiiion members as not being sympathetic towards the workers, were 
responsible for benefittirig the workers to the extent of a crore of rupees annually 
through inerense in wages. In view of the miserable plight of workers the Govern- 
ment had thought it necessary to establish some machinery which would axhaust 
all other sources of settlement of disputes before the workers resorted to a strike 
or the employers declared a lock-out. He did not claim that the Bill before the 
House was perfect and he was prepared to accept suggestions for amending those 
clauses of the Bill which were considered to be injurious to the interests of 
workers. 

17th. SEPTEMBER Mr. B, G. Kher moved to-day that the Bill be read a second 
time. Mr. Jamnndas Mehta suggested that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion till December. Mr. K, G. Keraon moved that the Bill be referred to a 
select committee for coiiHideration and report within one month. Mri 8, V, Parulekar 
and Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan and Mr. 8, H. Jhahwalla supporting the motion for 
circulation contended that the Bill should be placed before workers whom it 
primarily concerned. Mr. Kher. replying, stated that the labour leaders had been 
changing views very rapidly. They supported the principle of compulsory conci- 
liation but were now opposing the Bill. 

Mr. Mehta* a amendment suggesting circulation was lost by 71 votes to 21, and 
another one lor the select committee was lost by 70 to 19 votes. The second 
reading of the Bill was passed by 7J votes to 22. 

19th. SEPTEMBER There were six divisions during the discussion of the Bill 
which was gone into clause by clause to-day. Two clauses and twelve sub-clauses 
of the third clause were disposed of at the end of the day. The first clause 
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referred to the short title of the measare. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^ Mr. 8. H. Jabhwala 
sod Mr. 8. V. Parulekar were the principal speakers. 

20lh. SEPTEMBER Considerable opposition was put up to day by representatifes 
of labour a^cainst the provision for starting; occupational unions. It was contended 
by Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta^ Mr. 8. V. Parulekar Mr. 8, ff, Jhabvala and Mr. 
R. A, Khedgikar that the provision would lead to a division in labour ranks. 
Thoufch the Government conc^ed the workers* rlji^ht to strike, no united action 
was possible in view of the divisions in a sinf^le industry. Therefore they wanted the 
provision to the deleted. The hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi^ replyinfi; on hehalf of the 
Government, opposed the amendment, and said that this provision would not 
prevent members of occupational anions becoming members of Industrial unions 
also. The clause only sought to see that people working in a certain occupation 
in different places organist themselves. Besides, occupational unions did not come 
in the way of any one organising industrial anions because no occupational union 
which did not have a membership of fifty percent of the entire number working 
In that occupation would be registered under the Act. The amendment was put to 
vote and was lost by 57 votes to 23. 

An amendment to remove the provision for a Labour Officer was moved by 
Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta who contended that there was absolutely no need for such an 
officer. After half an hour’s discussion the amendment was thrown out by 63 votes 
to 19. The House then adjourned. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER ;~The House had before it a sub-clause providing that a 
worker must pay minimum of one anna per month to the Union to be entitled to 
be called a member. Messrs. Jamnadaa Mehta and R.^. Khedgikar moved 
amendments to the effect that the matter of fixing membersnip be left to the Trade 
Unions. It was argued that a majority of members could not afford to pay one 
anna memership fees. Mr. Alt Bahadurkhan^ opposing the amendment, said that in 
ninety per cent of the cases membership of a union was bogus. The unions did 
not have enough money and got it either from copitalists or from Moscow. 
Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta indignantly repudiated the suggestion of Mr. Ali Bahadurkhan 
and condemned his attack on Trade Unions in India. Mr. Mehta argued that 
workers could not afford to pay one anna subscription. The hon*ble Mr, 
K. ^ Munahi^ replying on behalf of the Government, said that ipinimum memto- 
bwn prescribed to see that the legislation under discussion was not 
defeated. He argued that payment of one anna per month as earnest of interest 
in trade unionism would not be a hardship on workers. The amendment 
was lost by 67 votes to 21. 

wk Jo>^nadaa Mehta and Mr. R. A, Khedgikar moved amecd meats to the effect 
inat the provisions for starling different types of anions and creation of the post of 
a registrar should be deleted. The hon^ble Mr. K, M, Munahi stated that there 
^med to be some misunderstanding about registered and other types of unions. 
At no stage could there be two different unions functioning on the same level in 
the same are^ All amendments were pressed to a division and lost. In all, there 
WCTe seven divisions to-day on several sub-cianses of danse 3, discussion on which 
nad not concluded when the House adjourned. 


23rd. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta' a amendment to*day wanted, instead of 
tne pro^sion in the Bill as to who shall be the ^presentative entitled to be presnt on 
Denalf of the workers at conciliation pr^eedlngs, that it be provided that any union 
which has a member affected by a dispute subsequently be entitled to be the 
rewesentative. The question was argued at length. When the amendment waa 
o^ed to a division it was defeated by 74 to II v«»tes. Mr. K. M. Munahi, Home 

object of the Opposition members, who moved the 
amendments, seemed to be to sabotage the measare by attacking it in different stages. 

‘‘ *®*'**y amendment moved by Mr. 
the ban imposed on oateide lahonr Inders 
hy ^ ooaoaroed in any dispute to represent their ease before 

to ‘hose oases where thwe were 
unions entitled to represent the workers’ oaose 
and they had to elect five representatives afresh to fight out their oaae. 
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Mr. S. H. Jhakwala^ Sir A, M. K. Dehlavi and Mr. 8, V. Farulekar argaed 
that the iaboar moyement was still in Its infancy. The workers were unable to 
elect representatiyes from among themselyes to represent their case eifectiyely. 
With the fear of possible victimisation by employers they could not be expected to 
place their^case before the Conciliation Board. 

26tli. SEPTEMBER Clause three dealing with definitions was disposed of 
to-day. The Honse approved of two more clauses of the Bill which dealt with the 
appointment of a Registrar of Trade Unions and recognition by him after some 
enquiry of a certain section of the industry as an occupation. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^ 
who moved an amendment to the effect that instead of a Labour Officer a representa- 
tive of the Provincial Trade Union Congress should appear before the Conciliation 
Board in the absence of trade union officials, said that the Trade Union Congress in 
Bombay was most representative of workers. Mr. K. M. Munahi said that during 
the last elections it had been proved that workers were not for the Trade Union 
Congress by the fact that the candidate of the Provincial Trade Union Congress was 
defeated. If necessary, the Congress in the city of Bombay would accept Mr. Mehta’s 
challenge and show that the workers were not with the Provincial Trade Union 
Congress. The amendment was lost by 56 votes to 26. 

Another amendment which sought to remove the ban placed on outsiders from 
being elected by workers to represent them before a Conciliation Board was also 
defeated by 58 votes to 21. There were three other divisions on the clauses dealing 
with Registrar and recognition of an occupation. By a large majority the origin^ 
clauses were approved. 

27tli. SEPTEMRER Mr. 8, V, Parulekar^ speaking on his amendment to-day, 
argued that if recognition of trade unions by the employers were to be insisted upon by 
the measure, the required minimum membership of five per cent should be raised to 
forty per cent. Ot|)erwise, he expressed the fear that these unions would be 
^^slave unions”. In support of his argument, he began reading quotations from books. 
On a point of order from the Home Minister, the Deputy Speaker, Mr. Narayan 
Rao Joahi ruled that a general discussion on class antagonism would not be relevant 
to a discussion of the clause and the amendments before the House which referred 
only to reoogmtion and registration of the trade unions. The discussion on the clause 
and amendme^s had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

29th. SEPTEMBER The registration of trade unions and the cancellation of regis- 
tration under certain conditions were the subject of debate to-day. The House accepted 
after some discussion by 70 votes to 16 the a mendment of Mr. B. M, dupte, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, that the Registrar shall not register any union if in a particular local 
area there is already in existence a qualified union. It also laid down that he shall 
not register any union if after an enquiry he found it was being registered in the 
interests of employers and not employees. Mr. 8, B. Jhabwala moved that the 
clause providing for cancellation of registration on an application by a rival union 
or an employer be amended so that an employer shall not have the right to apply 
for canoelJation. After discussion, the amendment was rejected by 67 votes to 16. 
On the next-day, the 30th. Sepimber, the House agreed after consider able discussion 
to provisions for cancellation of registration of recognised qualified Unions under cer- 
tain conditions, and registration of Unions having larger membership than that of 
already existing Unions. 

1st OCTOBER Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta complemented the Home Minister to-day 
on the amendment moved by the Government to increase the percentage of member- 
ship of a union to be recognised by an employer, to make it representative, from 
twenty to twenty-five. On this amendment there ivas difference of opinion for the 
first time between labour leaders. Mr. E, A. Khedgikar opppsed the amendment, 
which was carried without a division. Discussion of the clause providing for the 
registration of unions whose registrations had been cancelled under certaia oircoms- 
tances had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

7th. OCTOBER Three important clauses of the Trades Disputes Bill dealing with 
ue £oa^ of Conciliation, court for industrial arbitration and powers and dutiM oi 
lAbour Officer were disposed of by the Assembly to-day. There was a prolonged debate 
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on the qaestion of the powers to be conferred on the Laboor Officer. All the laboor leaden 
pat np a v^emeot opposition to these powers, which they contended were not disclosed 
in the Bill, being conferred on the Officer. Mr. B. G. Kher said that the labour leaders 
were either ignorant of what the clause sought to do, or were deliberately mis* 
representing with a view to prolonging the debate. The powers sought to be con- 
ferred were not anything new. They were already there m the Act of 1934. if it 
was found that the lA&ur Officer misused those powers, the Government would 
toke prompt action. These powers would be used by the Labour Officer only to 
examine housing conditions of workers. He was confident that the Labour Officer 
would be welcomed by the workers. 

8th. OCTOBER :^The provision that a settlement of the standing orders about the 
conditions of work made by the Commissioner of Labour after consultation with the 
workers* representative may not be altered for at least a year was debated to-day. Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta moved an amendment to the effect that such settlement should be 
binding on workers only for six months and not for a year as provided. Mr. S, V, 
PatfdehaT moved an amendment to the above amendment to the effect that the settle- 
ment should be binding only for a single day and no more. The Hon’ble Mr. B, G, Kher 
said that the provision for standing orders was there even at present. Government 
had provided in the Bill that the Labour Commissioner should consult the workers 
before finally settling the standing orders. Should not those orders be binding at least 
for a reasonable period ? Government considered that the period should be one year. 
To prove the bonafides of Government he was prepared to accept six months as re- 
quired by Mr. Mehta’s amendment. Mr. Parulekar'a amendment was lost by 19 votes 
against 54. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amendment was carried without a division. The 
amend^ clause was carried by 19 votes to 22. 


1 Ith. OCTOBER Provisions for a review of the decisions of the Commissioner 
of Labour and the Conciliation Board by an indnstrial court and requiring either of 
the parties to a dispute to give notice of Intended changes in conditions of work 
before actually bringing about the changes were approved during discussion to-day. 
One of the main planks in the attack against the Bill by labour leaders had been that 
it provided not only for declaring strikes illej^al but also for sentencing workers who 
struck work to imprisonment of either description for a period of six months, apart 
from fines that could be imposed. Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda^ Parliamentary Secretary, 
had given notice of an amendment which sought to do away with imprisonment alto- 
gether. It also provided that the fine should not exceed Bs. 25, but if a worker, after 
one conviction, continued the strike, he would have to pay Re. 1 a day fine for each 
day he is on strike subject to a maximum of Bs. 50. 


CoFiscATEo Lands bill 


12Ui. OCTOBER : — The Revenue Minister, Mr. Marat ji Desai introduced to-day a 
bill to provide for restoration of lands forfeited daring the civil disobedience move- 
ment for non-payment of land revenue and other sums due to Government The Bill 
sought to carry out the resolution passed by Both Honses of the Bombay legislature in 
September last year authorisiog the Government to repurchase land and immovable 
property attached and sold in consequence of its owners’ participation in Civil Dis- 
obMience movement. The Bill with its fourteen clauses laid down the manner in 
which value of these lands could be assessed, regard being had to the fact that 
they were purchased much below the market values. 


After a point of order was ruled out of order by the Speaker, the Revenue 
Miniver moved the first reading of the Bill. He said that Congress Ministry was 
brin|ing the Bill to fulfil one of its main pledges in eleetion manifesto. Government 
considered it their bounden duty to return these lands to their owners. Having re- 
gard to truth and non-violence Government had tried to carry this object out by ori- 
vate nmtiations but egged by mischievous propaganda the present owners of land weie 
and nenoe Government had to bring forward this legislation. 
It was in fitnms of things that thoM who bravely and heroically suffered tor the 
* freedom regained what ihev had lost as a result Mr. Desai stated 
that 4^5 acres of Iimd, assessed at Be, 22,3]2 had been confiscated by the then Gov« 
ament dwing the Civil Disobedience movement Of this land tHe Congress Miaiatov 
^ hJBature^ assessable at 4,648 after the resolution was passed by 
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ISlh. OCTOBER :«The Assembly carried by an overwhelmiog majority to-day the 
first reading of the Bill. The division ohallenged by the Opposition on this motion 
resulted in 74 favouring it as against 34. The Revenue Minister, replying to the debate 
and especially to the ory of 'democracy in danger* raised hy the Opposition, gave a 
straight negation to it. He said that the Congress knew full well the sort of demo- 
cracy that prevails in the country that rules India. But Hindus and Muslims living 
in this country knew what Democracy was and enjoyed it long before the Western 
nations knew what it was. After the first reading was over the Speaker ruled out as 
frivolous the amendments to call the Bill Political Favomitism Bill. 

IStli. OCTOBER The Hon. Mr. O. V. Mavlankar, the Speaker resorted to making 
members stand from their seats in favour or against the clause or amendment w;ben 
further discussion of the Bill was resumed to-day. Three clauses of the Bill provided 
for agreement Wween representatives of employers and employees about the onange in 
the conditions of work, labour officer taking consent of workers for any agreement 
that he might come to with employers when he is the sole representative of em- 
ployees, and the date as to when the agreement was to come to force, were discussed 
. and passed to-day. The House then adjourned till October 28. 

The Trades Disputes Bat (Contd.) 

28tii. OCTOBER -The House re-assemled to-day and continued discussion on the 
clauses of the Trades Disputes Bill till the Blst. Tiie debate was uneventful and the 
House made very slow progress. The House then adjourned till the Itt. November 
when it sat for eight and half hours to dispose of five of the most important clauses of 
the Bill, relating to illegal strikes, lockouts and penalties, all of which were passed. The 
Opposition attempted to express their dissatisfaction with the Government’s attitude 
in declining to repiv to the debate on each amendment to the clauses. Mr. Janmadas 
Mehta moved an adjournment of the discussion of the Bill under standing order four 
of the Assembly, onaraoterising the Government’s attitude as a discourtesy to the 
opposition. The motion was defeated While another amendment to the same clause 
was under discussion, Mr. V, Parulekar moved a similar adjournment motion on the 
same grounds. The Speaker, Afr. G, V. Mavalatiker ruled it out of order. The Hon. 
Mr. B, G. Kher^ explaining his position, said that he never meant discourtesy, when 
he stated that he had nothing to say. During the discussion of each amendments and 
clause, the same arguments were being repeated, to which exhaustive replies had been 
given by the Ooyernment. Daring the discussion of the bill, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
and Mr. 8, V Parulekar supported the clause when the Government agreed to amend 
olanse 64 to provide against victimisation. Government again accommodated the 
opposition when it agreed to amend two other clauses, deleting the penalty of 
imprisonment for both employees and employers in the case of illegal strike and 
lockout and substituted fine in either case. The House was discussing clause sixty- 
seven penalising the instigators of illegal lockouts, when it rose for the day. 

.3rd. NOVEMBER The House to-day passed the remaining nine clauses, two sche- 
dules and the premable with minor alterations. The Opposition mustered their forces 
on the discussion of the premable, Mr. Jamnadas Uehta^ Mr. Parulekar and Mr. 
Jahhwala charaoterising it as ^'misleading and incompiete**aud maintaining that the 
Bill in reality had taken away the workers’ fundamental right to strike. The preamble, 
however, was adopted by 43 votes to 15. 

When Mr. B, G. Kher^ Prime Minister moved the third reading, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta rose on a point of order drawing the attention of the Chair to the fact that under 
standing orders objeotion oould be raised against taking up the third reading immedi- 
ately after second reading had been conoluded. Mr. Mehta stated that the Bill had 
undergone as many as 53 amendments and the House should have time to study the 
amended Bill before discussing the third reading. He, therefore, requested a postpo- 
nement of the discussion on the third reading till December 1. 

Mr. B, G. Kher appealed to the Chair to exercise its power to suspend the order. 
Mr. G. V, Mavlankar^ the Speaker, accepted the request of the Government and suspen- 
ded the standing order, but m view of the Opposition's desire to have time to study the 
' amended Bill, he agreed that the general disoassion on the third reading might take 
’ wanted to dispose of a few verbal amendments to the Bui during 

the third reading before rising for the day. Thereupon Mr. Jamnadas JfeAto, followed 
•oy fourteen other members, oomprising the Demooratio Swaraj and Independent 
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Labour Parties, walked out of the House, protesting against ^the intolerable iniustioe." 
The bouse then adjourned after disposing of amendments daring the third reading. 

4kb. NOVEMBER The hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, replying to the debate on the 
third reading of the Bill to-day said that it had been his unhappy oxperienoe to 
find that any and every measure brought forward by his Government had 
been consistently opposed by the Opposition, irrespeotive of merit. He warned 
the workers not to be misled by interested propaganda and the campaign of 
misrepresentation of the Bill. Experience would soon bring home to the 
workers that this Bill was in their best interests. The Government were 
convinced that the Bill would promote the workers* genuine interests, but if 
it failed to do so the Government would not hesitate to amend or even to repeal it. 

Messrs. Jamnadaa Mehta^ Parulekar, Jabhwala and Khedgikar^ the four 
labour oppositionists to the Bill, again voiced their opposition durir^g the third 
reading. Mr. Mehta said that though the Bill had been considerably improved 
daring the second reading by the Government's acceptance of certain amendments, 
it was fundamenUliy bad. Mr- Parulekar characterised the Bill as reactionary 
and undemocratic. 8ir A. M. K. Dehlavi^ Leader of the Opposition, also opposing 

the third reading, stated that this particular Bill should not have been made 

a party measure. His party was at one with the Government, he added, in 
weeding out Communists from the Indian workers* movement, but this Bill, 

in doing this, would crush the working class and favour employers. Mr. 
Saklatvala (millowners* representative) offered qualihod support to the measure 
and repudiated the suggestion that the Bill favoured employers. 

The Prime Minister said that there had been 1318 strikes in the past 
fourteen years which involved nineteen lakhs of people and six and half orores of 
working days, resulting in tremendous e oonomic loss to the country. He added ; 
the Ooyernment allowed such a state of affairs to continue and did not try to bring 
about industrial peace with due regard to (he interests of employees and employers, 
the Government would be liable to be charged with criminal neglect of duty”. 
Mr. Kber affirmed that the Government stood for class collaboration and 

not class conflict and that the Bill had been devised on this principle* He 
pointed out how the Government had incorporated amendments to the Bill 
during the second reading in the interests of labour and expressed his unbounded 
faith in the good intentions of his Government to the workers. The Bill wss passed 
by 56 votes to 25. ^ 


The Medicil PR^onnoHERs’ Bill 

shadow of general strike in Bombay and 
Assembly met to-day to consider the 
K Bill as reported by the select committee. The 

Jt^dependent labour block was absent as well as all labour leaders with 
Yu Dr, Qilder, Minister of Health movS 

the second reading without a speech. The bill sought to regulate oualifioationB ' 
and provide for registration of Indian systems of medicine with \ view to 
encouraging study aud spread of such systems and amend the law re'atin^ 
to raedio^ practitioners generally in the province of Bombay. * ^ 

® ~ HaTfEija ■ 

boards fMoUons such as provisions and 

presorvs and encourage anofent indigenons medSal ^enS^id rijllato 
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praotioe, at the same time disconraaiag the evil of quackery. Before the House rose 
for the day, the Hon. Mr. B. G. Jther formally introduced the Bombay Tenancy Bill. 

NoN-OmouL Bills 

M, NOVEAffBER The Assembly considered non-offiofal business to-day. As 
many as eighteen private Bills were introduced in the course of the day. Imi^rtant 
among them were Bills for the prevention of unequal marriages and the prevention of 
bigamous marriages amonf; Hindus introduced by Mrs. Lilavati Munahi, Mr. S. H. 
Jahhwala'a Bombay Presidency Swadeshi Products Tests Bill, Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan's 
Social Freedom Protection Bill and the Bombay Presidency Muslim Personal Law 
(Shariat) Application Bill. 


Propaganda, of Birth (Control 

llth. NOVEMBER Dr. 3/. D. Qilder, Minister for Health, opposed the resolu- 
tion in favour of birth-control in the Assembly to-day. Citing statistics. Dr. Gilder 
pointed out that 4.2 children per family was India’s average. He asked, '^Do you 
want to limit it further ?’* Dr. Gilder stated that India’s real problem was nutrition 
and want of proper diet. The resolution was defeated by 49 votes to 10. 
Moved by Mr. P. J. Roham yesterday, the resolution which urged the Government 
to carry on propaganda in favour of birth control and to provide facilities for its prao- 
tioe, invoked an interesting debate. The bon. Mr. Jliorarji Desai, Bevenue Minister, 
opposing the resolution, advocated self-control and feared that once birth control was 
accepted, there would be no control of sexul life and that would result in the de- 
terioration of the nation. 


Bombay Nurses Aoi 

Mrs. Faiz Tyahji next moved a resolution recommending to the Government to amend 
the Bombay Nurses, Midwives and Health Visitors Act to meet the conditions in Bom- 
bay City so as to provide firstly for control of the profession of midwives, both train- 
ed and untrained, ny the Municipal Corporation through registration ; and, secondly, 
for safeguarding the Interests of the punliG and of untrained midwives by providing 
them with rudimentary instmotions and simple equipment until such time as all or 
them were trained. Toe hon. Dr. Gilder accepted the resolution on behalf of the 
Government. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Return of Securities 

14th. NOVEMBER Hr. 8 , L. Karandikar's resolution, recommending to the 
Government the return forthwith of securities deposited by newspapers and nrinting 
presses and forfeited by the Provincial Government between 1st January, 19^, and 
Ist April, 1937, was defeated by 41 votes to 15. The hon. Mr. K M, Munshi^ Home 
Minister, opposed the resolution on principle, stating that the Government stood for 
restitution, not for compensation. 

PnoTEonoN OF Indigenous Froduots 

The Assembly next passed two other resolutions : one of them, moved by Mrs. 
Lilavati liunsht, recommended to the Government to convey to the Government of 
India the desire that they be pleased to take such measures through legislation or 
otherwise as would protect inaigenous products against unhealthy foreign competition. 

Removal of Bab on Indian Advocates 

The other resolution, moved by Mr. Babuhhal Patel^ recommended to the Govern- 
ment to move the High Court of Bombay to make such change in the rules for ad- 
mission and appearance of Advocates in the several jurisdictions of the High Court 
BO as not to place Law Graduates of the recognised Universities of India ana persons 
who had passed examinations held by Bar Councils under the Bar Ck)ancils Act at a 
disadvantMe compared with Barristers of England and Ireland and members of the 
Faculty of Advocates of Scotland in the matter of admission or appearanoe. 

Local Boards A Drugs Control Bills 

15th. NOVEBIBER The Assembly considered offloial business to-day. It passed 
^the second and third readings of the Local Boards Act Amendment Bill as it bad 
emerged from the Select Committee and adopted thereafter the hon. Dr. OiUkr's reso- 
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lotion, seeking the regalation in this E^ovinoe throogh an aot of the Central Legisla- 
tors of the trade, proaaotion, supply and distribution of drugs and medioines. 

Aid to Indioenous Eetkbprisss 

16th. NOVEMBER The House unanimously passed the resolution moved by the 
hoD. Mr. L. M. Fatil^ Minister for Industries, seeking to give aid to indigenous enter- 
prises in the Provinoe by either lending or subscribing a part of the capital, by 
placing available technical advice at the disposal of the person concerned, or by giving 
such other facilities as might be deemed necessary. The resolution laid down the 
conditions under which such aid will be granted, namely, that no such aid will be 
given as may result in unfair competition with the existing industry and that by 
giving such aid, the Government may direct that the maximum return on^ the invest- 
ed capital will be restricted to a reasonable limit, and such further conditions as may 
in the public interest be deemed necessary. 

The Tbades Disputes Bill (Gontd.) 

ITtli. NOVEMBER The Trades Disputes Bill, which was the main subii^t of 
dispute between the Government and the Opposition, was finally passed by both the Houses 
to-day. Amendments and alterations made in the Bill by the Council were moved by the 
Premier Mr. B. G. Rher. One important change suggested by the Upper House hsA 
come from Mr. F, Stones, a member of the Progressive Party. As a result of this 
amendment all the three members of the Industrial Court to be appointed under^ this 
Bill will have the status of a High Court judge. When a decision in a partioular 
case is to be applied to an industry in an area wider than that covered by the scope 
of the original dispute it will be first submitted to the Industrial Court. Another im- 
portant change made by the Upper House is that in a case where the labour officer 
18 a representative of employees and where a settlement of industrial dispute is 
arrived at in any conciliation proceedings the labour officer shall place such terms of 
the settlement before the, meeting of employees concerned to be convened by him and 
he shall not sign a memorandum of such a settlement unless a majority of suoh em- 
ployees present at suoh a meeting accept those terms. These and all other oonse- 
quential changes were passed by the Assembly to-day. 

The Medical Practitionxrs' Bill 

Dr. if. Z). Qilder's SXW to provide for the registration of practitioners of Indian 
systems of medicine with a view to encouraging the study and spread of suoh systems 
which was also amended by the Council yesterday, was sent to-day to the Assembly 
for further consideration and concurrence. The only important change made by the 
Gonncil in this Bill was to reduce the amount of fine for non-registration from 
500 to Rs. 100 for the first offence, and Rs. 500 for every subsequent offence after 
conviction of the first offence. The Assembly to-day gave its oonsent to this 
change. The Houses was then prorogued. 


The Bombay Legislative G>uiicil 

Autumn Sustion— Poona— 19th. September to 17 November 1939 

fiuUDS OF PbOOBDUBB OF OOOROIL 

The Bombay ^iBlative Goanoil opeoed its session at Poona on the ia»ii 
SeaSMiber, 1938. Mr. U. M. Pakvaw, President, was in the olSr At the ontaLt . 
rs2^ to the.derth of’a» Phmi, 8etfma hy TprtJ ^:.?^ \A 

The House was engaged for three hours In dlsonssinff the rolM aV at. 

LegislatiFe Oonnoil. £me interest was omted whm A % o 
mendmant to toe effeot that members oonld read their sMeohea in if® 

into^onmaadtoeanumdment. The division miUted inCy^S tor aS^SS-J£i 
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The Preeident, Mr. Af. M. Paksava gave his casting vote against the amendment. 
The original rale regarding the subject was carried by 12 votes to 9. The House 
then adjourned. 

20tk SEPTEMBER The Council resumed discussion to-day on the remaining 
draft rules of procedure and disposed of them in the course of the day. An amend- 
ment from an Opposition member that it was open to a member to refer to a matter 
previously disallowed by the President on the floor of the House and urge the Chair 
to reconsider its decision, was rejected by the House after the Premier had opposed 
It on the ground that it contravened parliamentary practice and sought to challenge 
the Chair’s decision. An amendment moved by Mrs. Hansa Mehta from the 
Government side for increasing the number of members required to stand in 
support of an adjournment motion for leave being granted to it from seven 
to ten, was withdrawn after an appeal from Prof. Davar to the Government not 
to take a retrograde step by going back upon the original recommendation of the 
committee which framed the rules. 

After the rules were disposed of, the House took up consideration of three 
small official bills which were carried through all the three readings with- 
in the space of ten minutes. The House then adjourned till October 14. 

Official Bills and Resolutions 

14th. OCTOBER The Bill to amend the Town Planning Act was passed 
through all its stages by the Council which also passed a resolution moved by the hon. 
Dr. Qilder^ Minister for Health, urging the Central Legislature to bring forward 
a measnre to regulate and control the import, manufacture and sale of drugs. 

Arrest of Peaceful Pioketers 

17lh. OCTOBER A non-official resolution asking the Government to direct 
polioe officials not to arrest peaceful picketers was carried in the Council to-day. 
Five non* official resolutions were discussed. One was accepted by the Government, 
one was lost and three were withdrawn. 

Colonisation of Jews in Kenya 

The most important among them was the one moved by Mr. S, R, Davar, 
-s^requiring the Provincial Government to convey to His Majesty’s Government, 
through the Government of India, the protest of the Council against the proposal 
for the colonisation of Jews in the Kenya Highlands, as it was detrimental to the 
interests of Indians. Mr. B, O, KAer, the Prime Minister, stated that the matter 
was not in the hands of the Provincial Government as foreign affairs formed a 
subject to be dealt with by the Central Government. He was, however, in corre.s- 
pondence with the Government of India on the matter. From their communication, 
It appeared that the matter was still under ooriespondence between the Government of 
India and His Majesty’s Government. The resolution was withdrawn. 

The resolution of Mr. Santilal Shah asking the Government to instruct police 
officials not to arrest peaceful picketers was accepted by the hon. Mr. K. A/. Munahi 
on behalf of the Government. He said that there was no law against peaceful 
picketing. Honce there could bo no objection to it. The resolution was carried. 

Films on India 

A resolution asking the Government to reconstitate the Bombay Board of Film 
Censors so as to make it representative of nationalist opinion, and to ask the 
Board not to certify films wnioh were likely to rouse the anger of Indians or 
wound their self-respect, was withdrawn by Mr. Shah on Mr, K, M, Munshu 
Home Minister, explaining that the Government had taken action to see that in 
future all films depiotinijr Indian life were shown to the Government before a certi- 
ficate was issued to Indian importers against importing such films in futnre. 

ThX CONflSOATEO LaNOB BiLL 

18th. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day all stages of the Forfeited Lands 
Bill, which was passed by the Assembly on Friday last. Disousaion on the nrsi 
reading took nearly two hours, but the second and third readings were disposea 
of in a comparatively short time without many divisiona. Opposition to the pu* 
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was led by Mr. Frederick Stone, Mr. 8. C. Joehi, Mr. 0. 8. Mahdjani, Mr. S. N. 
Koitanjia and Mr. 8, /?. Davar, It was oonteaded by some of them that the 
Bill woald be vindiotive against those who opposed the Government Some pleaded 
that the Government should agree to pay more compensation than was contem- 
plated. Dr. IT. A. Hamid and Mr. NarBinghrao Deaai supported the Bill. The former 
said that the Government should not have paid any compensation at all to those people 
who worked against the eountry's interests, while Mr. Narasinghrao Desai nairated his 
personal experience as one of those whose lands had been forfeited. Mr. Aforarji 
Desai, Revenue Minister, replying, stated that looking at it from the point of view of 
morality and national self-respeot, what the Government sought to give was more 
than jnst and proper. He declared, amidst cheers, that the Bill had the fullest 
approval of Mr. Gandhi. 

The Trades Disputes Bill 

14tb. NOVEMBER Tho Council resumed the discussion of the second reading of 
the Trades Disputes Bill this morning. The Prime Minister, the hon. Mr, B. 0, Kher 
made a gesture to the Opposition by accepting the latter’s amendment limitating 
the duration of the Bill to five years on condition that the Opposition withdrew the 
other amendments, numbering over lOO. The offer was accepted by Mr. 8, C, Joshi 
(Nominated Labour) on behalf of the Opposition. Thereupon, both the sides agreeing, 
the President adjourned the House with a view to permitting informal discussion on 
the other amendments of a verbal and acceptable character. When the House met 
again, Mr. Joshi sprang a surprise by announcing his recantation from the agreement 
arrived at between him and the Government. Explaining his change of attitude, Mr. 
Joshi stated that after accepting the Govornmenfs offer, tie had met his friends from 
the Lower House and discussed the position with them. He had realised that the 
aooeptauce of the offer would be misunderstood to mean that Labour was in favour of 
the Bill. The President added he felt sorry to hod any member of the House in such 
an embarrassing position. He did not want to add to the member’s embarrassment, 
but hoped that he would co-operate with the Chair in the speedy disposal of the large 
number of amendments bv not making lengthy speeches. The Honse, thereafter, settle^' 
down to a discnssion of the clauses. The Opposition’s amendment to limit the duration 
of the Bill was defeated and the House further disposed of 25 clauses and 110 amend- 
ments before rising for the day. 

Medical PRAcmioNBRs’ Bill 

15th. NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed the third reading of tbe'Sill 
l>y Id votes to 6. Thereafter, the House took up the first reading of the Medical 
Practitioners’ Bill as amended by the Assembly and moved by the hon. Dr. if. /). 
Gilder^ Minister for Health. Mr. B, M, Virkar moved an adjournment of the oonal- 
deration of the Bill till the next session on the ground that the members had not 
sumoient time to study the Bill as it had emerged from the Lower House. The motion 
was rejected and the House was engaged in the debate on the fiist reading of the Bill 
wli(^n It rose for the day. The House then adjourneJ till the next day, the 16th. 
Novombw when it passed the third reading of the Medical Bill as it emerged from the 
Lower Honse and took up for consideration the Local Boards Aot Amendment Bill 
M sent by the Lower House and passed; that too, before rising for the day. The 
Honse then adjonrned till the next day, the 1 7th. November, when it was prorogued. 


Acto PatMd by the Bombay Legitlatore in 1937-38 

Aci,’37 (Bombay 

*** profit under tte Crown in India which will not disqnalify 
their b^ders from ^ing chosen as, or, being members of the Provinoial Legii^ature. " 

(P*-«iaent M,d Deputy IWd.nt) and the 
Deputy Speaker) Seleriea Act. 1937 


of Alloweae. Act, ’37 (Bombay HI 

of both the 

To datarmiaa 
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5. BombAy Local Boardf (Amandnaiit) Act ’38 (Bombay I of 1938). Toaboliah 
Bonunatioos in this case of all looal boards and to reserve seats in joint electorates 
for members of backward classes, minorities and women. It also pves an option to the 
Hnhammadan voters in any Muhammadan constituency in a District to a^lare that 
the said separate Muhammadan oonstituenoy be abolished in which case they would 
get representation by meaus of reserved seats in joint electorates. 

6. Bombay Provincial Collection of Taxes Act ’38 (Bombay IV of 1938). To provide 
that in oases m which Government make a declaration to the effect, the tax proposed 
in the Bill shall become leviable from the dav on which the Bill is published. 

7. Bombay Tobacco (Amendment) Act, ’38 (Bombay YI of 1938). Amends two 
Acts, namely :(1) the Tobacco Duty (Town of Bombay) Act, 1857, and (3) the Bom* 
tey ( District) Tobacco Act, 1933. The object of amendments in the first Act is 
to increase the license fees in the City of Bombay in accordance with the quality of 
the tobacco. The amendments in the Bombay (District) Tobacco Act are designed 
to make the Act permanent and to shift the main burden of the license fees general- 
ly from the retailer to the wholesale dealer. 

8. Bombay Rnance (Amendment) AcL *38 (Bombay YII of 1938). The Bombay 
Finance Act of 1933 containing provisions for the imposition of an electricity duty and 
for varying fees under the Court Fees Act and the duties under the Indian Stamp 
Act, is continued for one more year with certain increases. 

9. Bombay Small Holders Relief Act ’38 (Bombay VIII of 1938). To postpone 
the execution of decrees passed against small agriculturists up to April 1^ 1939, by 
which time it is hoped to pass legislation for the relief of agricultural indebtedness 
and the regulation of tenancies. 

10. Bombay District Municipal Boroughs (Amendment) Act ’38 (Bombay IX of 
1938). To abolish nominations in the case of all municipal boards and to give repre- 
sentation by means of reservation of seats in joint electorates to members of baok- 
ward classes, minorities and women. Also to give an option to the Muhammadan 
voters of any municipality to declare that separate Muhammadan constituencies should 
be abolii^ed in which case they would get representation by reservation of seats in 
general constituencies. 

11. Bombay Race-Courses Licensing (Amendment) Act, ’38 (Bombay X of 1938). 
To make it clear that the conditions which Government may impose under the exist- 
ing Bombay Baoe-courses Licensing Act, 1912, may provide for the payment of a 
license fee to Government and for such other matters, directly or indirectly, connec- 
ted with racing or not, as Government may deem fit. 

13. Bombay Harijan Temple Worship Removal of Disabilities Act ’38 (Bombay XI 
of 1938). To remove all legal difficulties in the way of those trustees of public temples, 
who are conviuoed of thejustioo of the claim of Harijaos to make use of Hindu public 
temples and who desire to throw open the temples under their control to the Harijaos. 

13. Bombay Primary Education Amendment Act, ’38 (Bombay XII of 193Q. To 
remove certain difficulties experienced in the working of the Bombay Primary Educa- 
tion Aot, 1^3. The important change made by the Act is that the power of appoint- 
ing administrative officers of School Boards and Inspecting staff will in future vest in 
Oovernmeut. It also provides for the establishment of a rrovincial Board of Educa- 
tion to advise Government in all matters connected with Primary Education. 

lA City of Bombay Municipal Third Amendment Act *38 (Bombay XIII of 
1988) To effect (a) Abolition of nominations ; (b) iotroductiou of adult franchise for 
elections of 1942 and thereof ; (o) and Redistribution of wards, 

15. City of Bombay Police (Amendment) Act *38 (Bombay XIY of 1938). To 
enable the (Commissioner of Police to direct any person to remove himself from the 
City of Bombay, if In the opinion of the Commissioner his presence, movements 
or sots, is or are causing or are calculated to cause danger or alarm, or a reasonable 
suspicion exists that unlawful designs are entertained by such persons. 

16. Tim Indian Lunacy (Bombay Amendment) Act, ’38 (Bombay XV of 1938). 

To permit the transfer of certain classes of patients to more congenial surroondings 
under the oare of relatives or friends. . .. 

17. Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers (Repeal) Act *38. To repeal the 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Aot, 1982. 

18. BomlMjr Prab.tian of Offmd.n ttU, ’38 (BUI -No. Ill of 1938). To enUuse 
the provisions of section 562 of the Criminal Procedure Code for the release pa 
probation of offenders and to provide -particularly for the supervision of eertan 
P&Bders by a probation officer named by the Court 
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August Session — Madras— 15lh« August to 19th* August IS 38 

Speaker Garoels European Tour 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenoed at Madras on 
IStli August 1938 and continued for five days till the 19tli August with the 
Speaker, Mr. Buluau Samhamurthi in the Chair. •Before proceeding with the regular 
business of the day, the Speaker took the opportunity to •explain to the House why he 
oanoelled his European tour, for which both the Houses of the Legislature 
bad unauimoualy voted the necessary expenditure. The Speaker said t Situated as 
India is to-day and engaged as India is in a political straggle for self-determination 
and national independence any step calculated to create an impression that the country 
has in any way settled down to work the constitutional machinery imposed upon it 
from outside should be oarefully avoided, and when the Congress Working Committee 
is of the opinion that the visit of any Congress Speaker or Minister in India to 
foreign countries might be interpreted as the aooeptanoe of the Government of India 
Aot, a measure which has been declared as unacceptable to the people of India. 
Whatever may be their political complex, it is my only duty to respect that opinion 
whatever may be difference of view about it. Mr. Sambamurthi said be obeerfully 
accepted the advice of the Working Committee and oanoelled his tour. 

Indian Lunaoy Aot Amend. Bill 

^ur Bills were next passed into law. The hon. Dr. T. 8. 8. Rajan introduced 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Lunacy Aot 1913. In explainiug the objects 
L o present aot did not contain any provision for eoaoHiu; 

the Superintendent of any asylum to discharge a lunatic temporarily when su^ 
discharge wm required in the interests of bis health. This defect was now sought 
to be remedied. Another provision in the Bill was for the purpose of enabling a 
court to make due allowance for the needs of the wife, children and other depeo- 
dante of a lunatic when proceedings were started against the estate of the lunatic 
tor the r^overy of the cost of his maintenance in the ayslum. The Bill was taken 
into consideration and the various clauses of the Bill were put one by one without 
discussion and passed. The Bill was then passed into law. 


Medical Beoistratxon Amend. Bill 

'“troduoed the Bill further to amend the 

^ the Bill was to throw open the presidentship of the Uadrae 
bllwMn rt “ period of four years and to abolish the distinotiolu 

“'“ses of registered practitioners and to provide for a oomffldn 
i * P™®‘‘‘'““ers should he arranged in the alphabet 

®**”®®® ^®™ P“®®^ ‘I*® Minister moved that tfe KM be 
passed into law. The motion was accepted and the amending Bill was passed into law. 

Madras Estates Land Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. T. Prakaaaffi, Revenue Minister sought leave of thA RnneA 
introduce a Bill further to amend the Madras Estates® Anf^ionQ 


fwoNs Act Amend Bill 

o^deraMon. The motion was adopted and the olansM’* iiTrhowii if “® taken into 
vote one by one and passed. The Bill wm tten pISSd iito faw. 
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Lino Mortoaoe Bank Act 

The boD. Mr. V, V, Oiri then moved the following resolution : ^^This Assembly 
lecommends to the Provincial Government that they may, from time to time and 
under such conditions as they may require, under sub-section (2) of section 6 of the 
Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act, 1934 increase the maximum amount 
of the guarantee given by them in respect of the debentures issued by the Madras 
(^-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank, Ltd., up to a total face value of Bs. 
250 lakhs exclusive of such debentures as the Bank may from time to time 
redeem, such debentures being issued for periods not exceeding in any case 25 years 
from the date of issue and bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent 
per annum'’. The motion was put to the House and cai'ried. The House then 
adjourned. 

Faminx Belief Fund Bill 

16 Ui. AUGUST Five more Government Bills were passed by the Assembly to-day. 
The Prime Minister introduced a Bill to amend the Madras Famine Belief Fund Act 
and moved that the Bill be taken into consideration at once. The Bill, the Prime 
Minister said, was intended firstly to enable the Government to invest the Fond in 
the securities of the Provincial Government, and in the loans of the Provincial 
Government. Secondly, the Bill ensured the minimum of Rs. 60 lakhs being main- 
tained in the Fund and made it a charge on the revenue. The Bill was passea. 

Repealing A Amending Bill 

The hon. Mr. P. SvJbharoyan next introduced a Bill to repeal certain enactments 
and to amend certain other enactments and moved that the Bill be taken into oonsi- 
deration at once. He said that the Bill was only of procedural importance. The task 
of issuing a revised edition of the Madras Code had now been taken in hand, and 
the present was an appropriate occasion for the repeal of such of the enactments 
appearing In those volnmes as were concerned merely with the making of textual 
alterations in Acts that already existed. The textual alterations so made, were iucor- 
porated in the parent Act as soon as the amending Act came into force. The inser- 
tion reoeently of section 8-A in the Madras General Clause Act 1891, had abolished 
all reason for keeping amending act of this nature alive. Notwithstanding the 
repeal of such acts, amendments made by them would oontiuue to be iu force 
Certain Acts which had by virtue of the Governraont of India (Adaption of Indian 
Laws) Order 1937, ceased to have effect were now formally repealed. The motion 
that the Bill be taken into consideration was then passed and the clauses of the 
Bill were put oue by one without any discussion and carried. The Bill was then 
passed into law. 


Prohibition Act Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. CMajagopalachariar next intrqduoed the Madras Prohibition (Amend- 
ment) Bill and moved that the Bill be taken into consideration at onoe. He said 
that section 6 of the Prohibition Aot of 1937 penalised the advertisement of any 
liquor or drug unless it had been exempted by the Government from the provision's 
01 that section or unless it bad been specially approved as of medioinal value by 
the Madras Medical Council. In dry aieas where the Prohibition Act had been 
in force, people might resort to such liquors approved as of medioinal value. 
There were certaiu wines and liquors of proprietory concerns, which were likely 
to do harm to the people. 8uoh wines and liquors were now largely advertised 
and distributed in open markets. It was commouly known that most of those 
liquors have a large sale. The Goyernment considered that public advertisement 
of medicated wines and similar preparations were unnecessary and undesirable 
and should be prohibited. The Government were of the opinion that sneh medi- 
cated wines might be advertised in medical journals or in notices and literature 
circulated exclusively to members of the medical profession. Power to approve such 
wines and liquors as of medicinal value was to be accorded not only to the Madras 
Medical Council but also to other similar bodies and in the case of Indian medioioes, 
to such an authority like the Indian School of Medicine or authorities as might 
oe notified by the Government. This was a liberalising provision in the Bill. 

The mqtton (hat the Bill be taken into consideration at onoe was passed without 
division. The Bill was next put clause by clause and similarly passed. The Prime 
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Minister then moved that the Bill bo passed into law. This motion was also adopted 
without a division and the BUI was passed into law. 

Borstal Schools Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. JT. Raman Menon sought leave of the House to introduce a BUI 
further to amend the Madras Borstal Schools Aot, 1925, for certain purpose and 

moved that the Bill be taken into con sideration at once. He also asked the House 

to waive the six days’ notice. The object of the Bill, he said, was entrust 

Honorary Presidency Magistrates with the power to pass sentences under me 

Borstal Schools Act, which power they had not hitherto. The motion was adopted 
and the Bill was put clause by clause and adopted. On the motion of the Ministei for 
Courts and Prisons the Bill was passed into law. 

Local Boards Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B. Gopala Reddi, Minister for Local Administration, next moved that 
the Bill further to amend the Madras Local Boards Aot, 1929, be taken into con- 
sideration at once. The House gave permission to introduce the Bill. The Bill was 
then passed clause by clause. On the motion of the Minister, the Bill was passed 
into law. 

The Minor Posts Fund Bill 

The Minor Porta Fund Bill was not proceeded with, on obiection being raised 
on ground of lack of adequate notice. The Speaker suggested that the Bill ntJSht 

bo put off to the October sitting of the Assembly, in view of its importance. The 

Premier replied that the Government would give duo ‘‘consideration” to the 

Speaker’s suggestion. The House then adjourned. 

Malabar Temple-Entby Bill 

17th. AUGUST The select committee motion of Mr. C. Rajah's Temple 
Eutry Rill oame up for discussion to-day. Mr. (7. Rajagopalachariary the 

Premier, requested Mr. Rajah not to prooeed with his Bill as the Government 
themselves proposed introduoing a bill at the next session of the Assembly, 

in November, throwing open the temple to all Hindus in the Malabar district 
in the first instance and extend the same to other districts later on* It 
would be a difficult task for the Oovernmeut, said the Premier, if they had 

to introduce tempte-entry simultaneously all over the presidency beoanse they 
had to enlighten the public and obtain their cheerful consent for the reform 
by removiug their iguorance and superstition. It would be wiser, said he, 
to follow the line of hast resistance and temple-entry in Malabar, which had 
more or less the same tradition, onstom and usage as Travanoore, would be 
easily extended to other districts of the province. The Premier said that mere 

passing of a bill and putting it into the statute book was not what they 

wanted and he assured Mr Rajah that the step contemplated by the Government 
would take them to their goal muoh earlier than any other measure and he appealed 
to Mr. Rajah to withdraw his measure. Mr. Rajah^ deoliuing to drop his bill, aooused 
the Premier and the Congress Government of betraying the Harijan cause. He said 
public opinion in the country had been found in favour of the bill and he saw no 
reason for the Government not to prooeed with tke measure straightway applying it 
to the whole province. The select committee motion was pressed to a division 
and lost by 130 votes to 24. 


Removal or Civil Disabilitieb of Habijans 

A non-offioial bill moved by Mr. if, C, Rajah to provide for the 
removal of civil disabilities of Harijans in regard to appointments to any pohlio 
office ^ regard to access to public wells, ponds, roads eto., was next passea into 
Jaw. ^th the Government and Opposition benches welcomed the measure aa 

a great piece of social reform long overdue. Kumararaia liuthia ChetHar 
L^« of the Opposition, congratolated the Premier and the ministerial put* 
tor BMepting the Bill. He hoped thie reform would be greeted with whe^ 
by the genei^ pnblio and there would be no diffionlty^’ln 
exeontion. The Premier ifr. C. Sajagopalachariar said that he was 
that Bmh enthnsiasm was not exhibited OTor the meunre. The necatira 
phenomenon itself was proof of the stage, to which the oowntj hM 
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H« hoped that not only would this bill be getting into the etatute book, bat 
the general public would ^ve it the fullest effect 

Gbiminal Law Acts Repeal Bill 

The Assembly next refused leave to Mr. T. T. Kriahnamachari to introduce a Bill 
to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Acts in so far as they affected the Madras 
Presidency, Mr. Krishnamachari said that the Criminal Law Amendment Acts 
orippM individual freedom and suppressed civil liberties. The history of the 
administration of the law made it clear that the temptation to use it against 
political opponents was irresistible to any executive. He reminded the Congress 
Party of its Election Manifesto and urged them to discard these “repressive’* 
laws. 

The Premier said that they were not against the repeal of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts as such, but the time for repeal had not come. They were 
conscious of their election , _ . and if they opposed the Bill now it 

was because they were urged by a far greater sense of duty not to discard 
the weapons at their dispostu until they bad gained time and made their own laws. 

Bubma Riots Deplored 

18th. AUGUST :* The House unanimously passed a resolution to-day requesting the 
Madras Government to bring to tbo notice of the Government of Burma that the 
people of Madras greatly deplored the recent riots in Burma and hoped that 
effective measures to preserve life and property bad been adopted, and that adequate 
measures would be continued to prevent a recrudescence of the trouble and to 
recommond the appointment of a committee to inquire fully into the disturbances and 
suggest measures for permanent peace and goodwill between the communities. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan (Moslem League) moved the resolution and the Premier^ 
accepting it wholeheartedly on behalf of the Government, expressed sympathy with 
the viotims and congratulated the Burma Government in having been able to restore 
peace and order. 

Anti-Hindi Acitation k Repression 

The alleged repressive policy of the Government in the matter of dealing with per- 
sons who took pail; in anti-Hindi agitation and the use of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act against those persons, came in for severe criticism at the hands of some of the 
opposition members. Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan (Muslim League) who initiated the 
discussion by moving his resolution on the subject said that be was not opposed to 
the introduction of Hindustani, nor did he approve of the picketing in front of the 
Premier’s residence. What he objected to was the repression that was practised 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act which he termed as a lavless law cal- 
culated to destroy civil liberty in the land. Sir A, Panniraelvam said he^ would 
prefer to have English, which was spoken by a few people, than Hindustani which 
none knew in Tamilnad. Mr. Yakub HaaBan^ Minister for Public Works, denied that 
any repression was practised. He said that nationalist Muslims were working for the last 
forty years to popularise Hindustani and now wbeu a real opportunity had come 
he wondered why certain Muslim members objected to the language. Mr. T. Prakaaam, 
Minister for Revenue, who also spoke on the resolution, said that it was not for 
pleasure or love that they were using the Criminal Law Amendment Act but there 
was no other aot which could cover the offence committed by the so-called anti- 
Hindi agitators. Mr. Rajagopalachariar^ the Premier, winding up the debate which 
lasted for full four hours, said that the real object of the motion was not so much 
to prevent the introduction of Hindustani as to obstruct and defy the Government. 
Who could describe the policy of the Government as one of repression? Putting 
certain offenders in jail after proper trial and conviction, he said, was not repression. 
Referring to picketing in front of his residence, the Premier said he would not have 
minded if they had made only some noise and were content with shouting anti-Hindi 
siogans. But their shouting was born of communal hatred which would be injurious to 
the nation as a whole and it should not be tolerated. He would not mind even the 
wildest of personal abuse but it was the annoyance to the national honour which be 
could not brook. He next pointed out to the absence of any other law except tw 
Criminal Law Amendment Act to apply to such unusual offences and if they violated 
the Congress pledges and Congress doctrines, be said there was the Congress to loos 
to that, Mr. Khanka resolution was put to vote and was deolared lost 
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Hie Hoase then adjonrned till the next day, the 19th. August, when sapplementary 
demands for grants were voted, after which the House adjonrnM till the 
28th November. 

Winter SesHon^Madres— *28tli. Norember to 12th. December 1938 

The Pubuc Health Bill 

28th. NOVEMBER :~-The Public Health Bill, after four hours' discussion to-dajir, 
was referred to a Select Committee of fifteen members, with the Minister of Public 
Health as Chairman. M. 7. 7. Eriahnamachari'a motion to circulate the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion was lost Speakers from the Opposition benches, while 
directing their main attack on details of the Bill, complained that adequate time had 
not i>een given to the public to express themselves ou it. A measure of such far- 
reaohini' effect, the members pleaded, should not be rushed through. Speaking on 
behalf of the European gronp, Mr. W, K, if. Langley expressed himself as being 
in agreement wi*h the general priuoiples of the Bill, and congratulated the Health 
Minister on his courage and skill in bringing forward suoh a Bill. Properly oonsidered 
and piloted, the measure, he had no doubt, would have far-reaching effect on the 
health and well-being of the province. He urged that there need be no hurry in 
.considering the Bill, the clauses of whioh required careful consideration and supported 
the motion for ciroulation. The Prime Minieter^ intervening towards the end of the 
debate, claimed that the Bill had received warm welcome in the province 
and that the public, the medical profession and organised bodies had on the whole not 
raised objection to the Bill He assured the House that if the main principles were 
acceptable, as he understood they were, details might well be left to be attended to /by 
the Select Committee. The Minieter for Healthy in view of the feeling given 
expression to in the House, did not press the time-limit for the submission oy the 
Select Committee of its report, and made suitable cliauges in the composition of the 
oommittae to make it more representative of the Opposition groups. Dr, Rajan 
welcomed the co-operation of the Opposition for making the Bill as perfect 
and useful as possible. 

Prohibition Act Amendino Bill 

29tli. NOVEMBER :~Qreat headway was made by the House io oleariug most 
of the official business. A Bill amending the Prohibition Aot to regulate exemp- 
tmn in the case of wine used for sacramontal purposes was passd into law. The 
Government was empowered by this measure to make suitable provisious for issuing 
authority to persons and institutions for possession and use of such liquor, as 
may be required by them for any bonafide religious purpose in accordance with 
ancient custom. 


Heoulation of Drugs & Medicines 

.. unaniraouBly carried a resolution by Dr. T. 8. S. Rajan (Public 

Health Minister), reoommendiag ine Central Legislature to enact legislation of certain 
matters in respect of drags and medicines, enumerated in the provincial list Dr 
“pvtng the resolution said it was desirable to have uniform legislation 
in ttia particular oaso for the whole of India and that various provinces had made 
a similar reoominendstion to the Central Oovornment. He poin^ out that ^ch 
legi^tion would be in the interest of indigenous producers and would give them 
a chance to compete with imported goods. " 

The Minor Ports Bill 

A®e“Wy referred the Minor Porto 

Fond Bill to a SelMt Committee. An amendment by a member of the OoiMnitinn 
‘!lk’®j^w®.®‘ eliciting public opinion was defeated. In the^^course at 

•the debate, which la^ for over foir hours, members representing Commewe anoke 
vehementl:Mn opposition to the Bill and oharaoterised the provisions M bef^ 

ur^ t^t tl^ fond shoula be retained intact, for the ezolnsfve braeT 
I * ®u j u minor ports. The Prime JAni$ter, replying at length to the oritln^f. 
levelled by the Opposition, said that there was no need for the* fear that wVih®**.?* 
PMmng of the Bifl, there would be an end to the “rogr^ of the miL On h! 
wtrary It would 1^, he said, to the Government tol^ue inCat'?^ ttrii 
per mtmteiMDce and improvement Those porto," the Kime iSid“«wm‘^Mt 
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eontinae to be orphan children, as at present, bat would be adopted by this Govern- 
ment. If we nse this money as ours and if we feel this money is ours, It will be to 
our interest to make the minor ports grow. We shall no longer depend on starved 
agricultarists or the foolish mao who drinks, for our revenue. We shall depend on 
trade and oommeroe and improve the minor ports.*' The Prime Minister stressed 
that it would be wrong to deem the Fund as a trust, and said that it only repre- 
sented nnspent balance and that it was proper for the Government to treat it as 
^*1® Mimafer /or Public Works assured the house that the surplus would be 
utilised primarily for the improvement of the ports. 

. The MiLLiBAB Temple-Entrt Bill (Contd.) 
lat. DECEMBER >The Malabar Temple-Entry Bill was introduced to-day by 
the Premier f who moved that it be referred to a Select Committee with instructions 
to report before December 5. The motion was still under discussion when the House 
adjourned for the day. The Premier dwelt on the permissive nature of the measure 
and said that the passing of the mesure would not by itself open the temples to 
Harijans. They could be opened, he stressed, only if the people were approached and 
the majority consented to the step. 

2nd. DECEMBER The Bill was referred to a Select Committee to-day with 
instruction to submit its report to the Assembly before the 5th instant. The motion 
was carried by 106 votes to 2, Messrs. R. M, Palat and G. Krishna Rao being the 
only members in the House who voted against. The Premier thanked the House for 
the almost unanimous support to the measure, fie felt convinced that nothing would 
give the great body of Harijans more joy than the throwing open of temples, 
which had been closed to them for ages. While thanking Mr. Raja and others 
for their offer of oo-operathion, he urged them not to approach the task in a 
spirit of pessimism, but with the confidence in the success of the movement. 

Plea Fob Miuiaby Tbainiko 

7tb. DECEMBER i-y-The Assembly passed to-day a resolution urging that 
**it is necessary^ and desirable that immediate steps be taken to provide facilities 
for military training to all college students and other civilian population desirous 
of undergoing such training.” The Premier, supporting the resolution, stressed 
that “from the point of view of the province as a whole, it is just on our part 
that we should ask for and demand our natural and proper share in the defence 
of our country being given to us.** 

The House next passed the MappiJla Marumakkathayam Bill, moved by Mr. 
Mahomed Schamnad with the amendments suggested by the Government. 

The Malabab Temple-Entry Bill (Conto.) 

8th. DECEMBER r—The Malabar Temple-Entry Bill was passed by the Assembly 
to-day. The consideration of clauses did not occupy long, as the amendments 
were mostly those proposed by the Government to improve the drafting. 
Only three amendments were suggested from the Opposition side. Two of them 
^ Mr. Art Oowder were by leave withdrawn. An amendment moved by Mr. G. 
Krishna Rao was pressed to a division end rejected. 

Moving the passage of the Bill, the Prime Minister declared that great issues 
hanged by the measure, nay, the future of Hinduism itself. A heavy responsibility, 
he observed, lay on the members of the House, and he ezpiessed the hope that 
all would co-operate in seeing that the measure, when passed into law, was put 
into effect in the best interests of Hinduism and temples were thrown open in 
Malabar in absolute peace and with sincere hearts. With the opening of temples^ 
in Malabar, he saw sure the path would become easy in other districts for the reform.* 
The announcement by the Coair that the Bill had been passed were the signal 
for prolonged shouts of “Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai” 

The Minor Ports Bill (Contd.) 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill was considered by the House earlier and passed 
into law. 

9ih. DECEMBER The Assembly to-day approved of the draft rules for 
provincialising the service of Local Board Assistant Engineers on the motion oi 
the hon. Mr. B, Gopala Reidi^ Minister for Local Administration. 
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Thb Pubuc Health Bill (Contd.) 

Ibe hon. Dr. 2*. S. 8. Rajan^ Minister for Public Health, presented the report of 
the Select Committee on the Publio Health Bill after which the House adjournM. 

12lh. DECEMBER :«The Assembly discussed to-day the report of the Select 
Committee on the Public Health Bill. The hon Dr. Rajan thanked the House 
for the almost unanimous approval of the measure. If it was passed Madras would 
have, he said, the distinction of being the first province in India to enact a public 
healtn law. appeal to the people**, he said, ^Ho co-operate with the Government 
to put this enactment in the forefront of ail enactments. This enaotment is of first 
rate importance and no less necessary than the Prohibition Act and the Debt Relief 
Act. It is in fact a *'Death Relief Act**. The House at this stage adjourned till 
the 17th. January 1939. 


The Madras Legislative Council 


August Sesaion— Madras — 15th. August to 19th. August 1938 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the ISth. August 1938 with the hon. Dr. 27. Rama Rao^ the President, in the 
chair, to transact official business. The main item in the agenda was the presentation 
of the supplementary statement of Expenditnre for 1938-39 after which the House 
adjouruod till the 17th. 

Indian' Succession Amendment Bill 

17th. AUGUST :-Mr. J, A, Saldanha asked for leave to-day to introduce the Bill 
for amending the Indian Succession Act, 1925, for certain purposeSi The Bill, Mr. Bal- 
sought to give relief to members of the Indian Christian community 
^ho, he said, were plimed on a different footing from Muslims, Hindus and other 
ncm -Christian oommnnities, in the matter of probates and succession certificates. The 
differential treatment, he said, resulted in certain hardships and it was the intention of 
the Bill to remove them. 


Enquibt into Land Revenue System 

moved the following resolution : —^^The CouhOil redOm- 
Government that a reform of the system of ryotwari land revenue 
earned out with a view to making the tax burdens equitable as 
A 9 A olas 80 s of laud-holders and between different areas and that 

an expert enquiry may be carried out iuto the matter at an 

wit^dr»n n® debate the resolution was by leave of the House 

witAdrawn. The Connoil then adjourned. 

Quabantee to Land Mobtoaob Bank Debentures 

to moved to-day a resolution recommending 

of thA might from time to time increase the maximnm amount 

G6*oiiAn^i!r!M^n£!.^®T ® rMpeot of the debentures issued by the Madras 

exolMivA Mortgage Bank up to a total face value of Rs. 250 lakhs^ 

25 vam debentures Wng issued for periods not exceeding in any case 

ner^oent bearing interest at a rate not exceeding five 

p oe t per annum. The motion was then put to the Bouse and adopted, 

Belioious Endowmb.nt Bill 

thS' «OTed , resolatioD to the effect that the notificatioo 

Cummissioners for Bindn Beligiona eJS 
ffiSlo ^ fpproved. Dr fojaa said that very eoon m meXl 

aeMwhOe Si*/'®?**. ** the Honae and In ^ 

adopt the reaolntion. The motion was adopted withont 
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LuvkOY Act Amend. Bill 

The hoo. Dr. T, 8. S. Rajan oeit moved that a Bill farther to amend the Indian 
Lunacy Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration 
at once. The Bill was taken into consideration and passed into law without any 
discussion. 


Medical Registration Amend. Bill 

The hon. Dr. T. 8. 8, Rajan next moved that the Bill further to amend the 
Madras Medical Registration Aot for certain purposes, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly be taken into consideration. The Bill provided for a uniform classification 
of Medical Practitioners. The Bill was taken into consideration and passed into law. 

Other Bills Passed 

The Bill farther to amend the Madras Estates Land Aot, 1908, the Bill farther 
to amend the Prisons Aot. 1894 and the Indian Lunacy Aot, 1912, in their applioa- 
tion to the Province of Madras for certain purposes, the Bill to amend the Madras 
Famine Belief Fund Aot, 1936, the Bill to repeal certain enactments and to amend 
the Madras Prohibition Act, 1937, and the Bill farther to amend the Madras Boistal 
Schools Aot, 1925. as passed by the Madras Legislative Assembly, were next moved 
and passed into law without any discussion. 

Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B, Qopala Reddi moved that the Bill to amend the Madras Local 
Boards Aot, 1920 and the Madras Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 1935 for certain 
purposes as passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into consideration. The 
Bill, the Minister explained, was intended to have uniformity in the matter of 
elections. Rao Bahadur N, R. Samiappa Aiudaliar moved an amendment to 
clanse 2 of the Bill. The amendment provided that the term of the members of all 
the local boards included in groups II and IJI of the schedule to the Madras Local 
Boards (Amendment) Aot, 1935, shall expire on the first day of November 1938 in 
the case of local boards included in group II aforesaid and on 1st day of November 
1939 in the case of looal boards included in group III aforesaid. The amendment 
was put to vote and declared lost. The original motion was carried and the Bill 
was passed into Law. This concluded the business for the day and the House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 19tli. Augiisi, when after a resolution deploring 
the Burma Biots had been moved by Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar and passed, the 
Oounoil adjourned till the 12th December. 

December Sesuon— Madras— 12th. Dec. to 14th. Dec. 1938 

Civil Disabilities Removal Bill 

The December Session of the Council commenced on the 12tb Dacenbar and 
continued for the next three days. The hon. Dr. T. 8, 8. Rajan moved that the 
Bill to provide for the Removal of Civil Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus, 
as pass&l bv the Assembly, be taken into oonsideratioD. The Bill, Dr. Raian said, 
was originally introduced in the Central Assembly in 1936. It was circulated for 
opinion in the country and a largo volume of opinion was collected. But nothing 
iurther was done on account of the exigencies of the political situation. The present 
Government introduced the Bill in the Madras Legislative Assembly in Aogust. It 
was referred to a Select Committee and was discussed in detail in the Asseinbly and 
was passed. The object of the measure was to enable certain classes of people 
known as flarijans, Depressed Classes and others to be placed on the same footing 
as others particularly with regard to acoessibility to public springs, tanks, pathways, 
sanitary convenience, public vehicles and the like. 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, was put to the House and 
carried. The House then proceeded to consider the Bill clanse by clause. After an 
amendment to clause 2 proposing to drop the appellatioa ^Harijans*’ was lost, the 
motion of the hon. Dr. Rajan that the Bill be passM into law was carried. 

PRommTioN Act Amend. Bill 

The Prime Minister next moved that the Bill to amend the Hadras Pi^ohibitkm Act, 
passed by the Assembly to provide for the Government making suitable prortsioD 
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to vorsons and institations for the possession and use of liquor for banafide 
rdfgioua purposes, be taken into oonsideration. Without further disousaiop, the 
clauses of the Bill, four in number, were passed by the House. The motion for 
the’Bill as also the Preamble being passed into law was also oarried. 

Dt. Munioipalitibs & Local •Boards Abceid. Bill 

. The hon. Mr. B. Oopala Beddi then moved that the Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Amendment Bill) 1933, as passed by the Assembly, be taken into 
consideration. The object of the Bill, Mr. Gopala Redd! said, was to regularise 
what had been done in certain district boards who had to appoint engineers and 
undertake eleotrioal services. The motion of Mr. Oopala Beddi that the Bill be passed 
into law was then put to the House and carried. The Council then adjourned. 

Malabar Temple Entry Bill 

13tli. DECEMBER The Council passed to-day the Malabar Temple Entry Bill as 
passed by the Assembly last week. The Premier^ who moved for the adoption of 
the Bill, asked for the blessings of the House of Elders for a measure of utmost 
national importance. Two members of the Opposition raised points of order holding 
that under the provisions of the Government of India Act the Provincial Legislature 
was not competent to deal with the measure. The President, agreeing with the 
Premier, ruled the points out of order. One member of the Opposition remarked 
that the time was not yet ripe for introduoing such a measure. A few amendments 
proposed by Opposition members were rejected. The Premier^ replying to the debate, 
said that it was unwise and suioidal for orthodox Hindus to stand against this 
measure. The Leader of the Opposition and Sir K, V. Beddi were among those 
who gave the Bill their warm support. The latter thought that the measure was 
long overdue and hoped it would be extended to other parts of the Province. 

The Minor Portb Fund Bill 

The Council passed (he Madras Minor Ports Fund Bill as passed by the Assembly 
and^ dso the resolution moved by Dr. 2*. 8. S. Baian, Minister for Public Health, 
desiring legislation by the Central Legislature for the regulation of certain matters 
in respect of drugs and roedioines enumerated in the provincial legislative list. The 
resolution was adopted by the Assembly. ^ 

Succession Act Amend. Bill 

14th. DECEMBER : — The Council re-assembled to-day for transaotion of non-oflioial 
businera in the nature of bills and resolutions given notice of by members. Mr. 
J. A, Saldanha . did not press hU motion to refer the Bill to amend the Indian 
Buooessiott Act to a Select Committee. 


Reduction of Ijano Revenue 

Samiappa Mndaliar^s resolution to reduce the land revenue assess- 
® third, was rejected by 19 votes to 11. The Bevenue Minister observed 
tuac me resolution was inopportune and was intended to place the Government 
li ? K®® The Government’s opposition to the resolution did not mean 

mat may did not propose to afford relief to the suffering ryots. They were actively 

The House then adjourned to meet again on the 27th January 1939. 



The Behar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Patna—2Slh* July to 23rd. August 1938 

Aoj. Motions on Communal Disoobd 

After a prolonged recess for nearly one month the Bihar Legislative Assembly, which 
had adjourned indefioitely following the differences between the Ministerial Party and 
the Opposition over provisions regarding speedy realisation of rent contained in the 
New Tenanoy Legislation and which later was settled through the mediation of 
Maulana Abul Kafam Asad, commenced its Autumn session at Patna on the 25tli. July 
1938 to consider the Tenancy Act Amendment Bill. 

At the outset Mr. if. Funua, former Premier and Ijeader of the Muslim Indepen- 
dent Party, gave notice of two adjournment motions in order to discuss *^the steps 
to be taken by the Government to prevent the continuaooe of communal discord in 
the village of Diwan in Patna district, where Bindu images have been unearthed in 
a Muslim graveyard” as well as ^4he Government’s negligence in allowing a forced 
compromise to be signed by Muslims (that they would neither bring nor eat beef) 
in the village of Gyari Naviganj in Monghyr district.” ^ The first^ motion was not 
admitted, the Speaker aooepting the Premier' e objection that it did not seek to 
consider any acts of commission and omission hy the Government. The nest motion 
was admitted and was disoussod on July 27. 

The Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

The Tenancy Act Amendment Bill being taken up for consideration, the Premier 
moved that it be sent again to a Select Com mittee for examination of the provisions 
in the light of the reoent Oongress-Zamindar agreement. This was adopted. 

Membebs’ Salabies Bill 

The Assembly also passed the amendments adopted by the Upper House to the 
Members’ Salaries and Allowances Bill. 

The Champaban Agbabian Amend. Rill 

The Prime Miniater then introduced the Champaran Agrarian Amendment Bill. 
That Mr. Gandhi had boon a party to the agreement arrived at in 1918 under which 
the enhancement of rent had been permitted to planters for releasing tenants from 
the obligation of compulsory cultivation of indigo in three-twentieths of the area 
holding, was the chief argument used by Mr. Meyrick, the planters’ representative 
and Sir daneeh Dutt Singh while opposing the motion for consideration of the Bill. 
The Bill sought to cancel all such enhancements as the imposition of the obligation 
itself was inequitable and oppressive and so were the subsequent enhancements of 
rent in lieu thereof. Members on the Gongress benches, replying, maintaiDed that 
Mr. Gandhi had agreed to the maximum relief that could be obtained under the 
circumstances and before the termination of the negotiations, he had become busy 
with agrarian troubles in Kaira district. 

26th. JULY The Assembly passed to-day the Bill with a single dissentient, 
(Mr. Megrick^ representing the North Bihar Planters’ Constituency). 

Baxabhat Lands BssiOBAnoN Bill 

The Bakasht Lands Restoration Bill was next taken up, discussion on which was 
made lively by one division challenged by Mr. Tahir of the Muslim Independent 
Party on his amendment to the effect that even tenants of petty landlord would 
be given relief. The Bill provides that land under the possession of petty Iwdlorda 
whose net income is upto Rs. 6,000, that is, those who are exempt from tne 
Agricultural Income-Tax. shall not be liable to be restored under this Act xne 
amendment was rejected hy 78 votes against seven. . . x 

It may be lecafled that discussion on this Bill received set back owfng to tne 
sodden difference in the views in the Bihar Tenancy Bill between the Government ana 
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the semindara. Immediately following? diaagreemeot, the House adjourned ‘sine die's 
After oompromise this Bill whioh iuteuds to afford fresh relief to the peasantry 
was taken up to-day for consideration. 

27th. JULY The Assembly passed to-day the Bihar Restoration of Bakasht Lands 
Bill with slight changes. 

SuPPLEMBNTiRY TeNINCY AiIBNO. BiLL 

The Prime Minieter then presented the report of the select committee on the new 
Tenancy Bill whioh had been recommitted recently. The Bill made provisions for 
abolishing certificate powers and Salami, allowing distribution fee at four p. o. in part 
sale, and rights of trees and occupanoy right to the under-tenants. The Bill also made 
provisions for speedy realisation by distraint of crops and for declaring the raiyata^as 
habitual defaulters if they fail to pay tax continuously for four years. 


lifnTTAWfl t\K rinMUTTWAT. nTtamnn 



a butcher to the village. I^ter, when the police were informed, local officers forced 
the Muslims to undertake not to eat and not to bring beef into the village. He 
stated that he did not want to embarrass the Government but wanted a olear state- 
ment regarding the right of Muslims to take beef. He further alleged that the 
Muslims of the villas had been subjected to prolonged wrongful confinement by 
^e police. The Prime Minieter, replying, said that the Government had asked the 
District Ma^strate to make enquiries into the matter. The latter reported that a 
Mahomedan nad been prevented in January last from taking water from a well, but 
a police officer induced both the parties to an amicable settlement whereby Muslims 
undertook not to eat and not to bring beef into the village. Regarding the charge of 
confinement, the Pnme Minister said that a separate case occurred six months after 
incident. The matter was still suh-judice and two versions had been given 
of the incident The Moslem version was that Moslem masons employed by a Hindu 
bad been assaulted on refusing to work as a protest against low wages. The other 
version was that a dispute had arisen for non-payment for cloth taken by the Muslims 

the police arrested certain Muslims, 
for i u?®^ S? confinement, Mr. Fufius asked 

lr?«r25® ^^® whioh the Congress members objected. Thereupon 

“ a protest, being led by Mr. Tunas, the moLn 


Sis 

a- 

Tbhuiot Aia>D. Biu (COinn.) 

r«ommfttaI, w«t ^ "** Select Committee after 

Minirtt, riplyieg to thfdUKJIten, Se ^ 

who suundars were also his oountryia^ “J"” “ “y ▼•7 the 
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elanse 34 of the Bill relating to distribution of rent by agreement between landlord 
and tenant in the case of transfer of a portion of a holding. The amendment, which 
’ was moved by Mr. Mohammad Tahir (Muslim Independent Party), soneht that 
distribution of rent may be settled between the transferor and transferee ana if the 
landlord was informed wkhin one year of such transaction, the agreement arrived 
. at between the transferor and transferee shall be binding on the landlord. The 
amendment was defeated by a large majority. 

The consideration of the clause in the Tenancy Bill relating to the provision for 
^ distraint of crops was responsible for much heated discussion. 

Mr. Mohammad Tahir^ supported by Mr. Shyamnandan Singh (Ck)ngres8 Kisan 
member) moved an amendment seeking deletion of the clause and characterised the 
pro^ion as the most disagreeable feature of the Bill. Ihoy maintained that Kisans 
'aad n6t defaulted wilfully but had been forced to do so by oiroumstanoes beyond their 
control. Mr. C. P. N, Sinha^ Leader of the Opposition, said that Eisan representa- 
tives made speeches which were more in the nature of propaganda. The provision 
wgs fxot against Kisans generally but against defaulters. The idea underlying the 
opposition to the clause was avoidance of payment of rent. The Advocate-Oeneral^ 
appealing for a dispassionate consideration of the provision, said that it had existed 
before and had been sparingly used. There was no reason, in his opinion, why it 
should be used more frequently in the future. He assured the House that the rules 
to be made by the Government for control of procedure with regard to applications 
for distraint would be such as would avoid harassment of tenants. The amendment 
was lost by 76 to 14 votes. Seven Congress Kisan members remained neutral. 

3rd. AUGUST The Assembly to-day passed the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill 
with slight changes. The Bill is intended to supplement the previous tenancy legislation, 
which resulted in the first Congress-Zemindar agreement, by implementing certain 
provisions whose enforcement had been kept in aheyance. Primarily, the Bill aims at 
ensuring to the ryot the enjoyment of his rights subject to p^ments due to the land- 
lord on account of rent for the use and occupation of land, ihe Bill, therefore, pro- 
vides for the repeal of the sections dealing with the right of landlords to take ^ out 
certificates for recovery of arrears of rent, abolition of transfer fee and the definition 
of the rights of the ryots in trees, plantations and jaikar (tank) in their holdings. 
The Bill further provides for the conferrii^ of these rights upon the transferee. 
Provision has also been made for simplifying the rules of procedure so as to ensure 
cheap and expeditious disposal of suits and proceedings for recovery of rent. These 
proceedings will be conducted by revenue officers instead of by civil courts. 

It will be recalled that the Bill created a storm of protest from the Zemindar rc- 

g resentatives in the Assembly when the restoration of the Bakasht Lands Bill ^yas 
eing discussed. The Zemindars complained that the provisions for speedy realisation 
of rents by Zemindars were not adequate in the Bill and the Government bad given 
DO assurance to zemindas in this respect since the provision for speedy realisation of 
rent formed one of the principal items in the uongress-Zemindar Agreement. A 
deadlock having been created in the passage of Bakasht Lands Bill, a compromise was 
ultimately effected outside the House between the points of view of the parties con- 
cerned through the mediation of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, after which the Bill was 
«gain submitted to a Select Committee. The House adjourned till August 15. 

Aor. Motion on OoMinTNiL Disoobd 

ISlh. AUGUST After the question hour to-day, the Hon. Speaker informed 
House that Mr. Mohammad Yunus^ leader of the Muslim Independent Party had 
intimated his intention of moving an adjournment motion to discuss the negligence 
on the part of the Government in deiding with the situation arising out of the com- 
munal disturbances at Bhagalpore. The Hon’ble Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha pointed 
out that the motion was not in order. His contention was that it raised discussion 
over an issue with regard to which the House had already given verdict a few days 
ago. The Speaker ruled the motion out of order on the ground that it did not raise 
any definite issue of recent occurrence. The matter was also sub-judice and tue 
subject intended for discussion meant to rake up old issues. 

The Speaker next announced that Mr. Taiamul Hueeain had given notio^ of 
moving an adjournment motion to discuss the steps that were taken by Gov- 
emttent regarding the floods in North Bihar with a special reference to t^ 
of Sitamarthi. nto Oon’ble Mr. that tiw Prime Minister 
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has personally left for the affected areas to acquaint himself with the real^ sitnation. 

He therefore thought that the mover would better withdraw his motion in view of 
the fact that on bis return the Prime Minister would make a statement on^ the subject 
on the floor of the House. Thereupon Mr. Tajamul ffuaaain withdrew his motion. 

Thereafter Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha presented the second Supplementary,^^ 
Statement of Expeniture for the year 1938-39. 

Money* Lbndebs* AsiENo. Bill 

Mr. Anugrah Naryan Sinha next moved that the Bihar Money-lenders' (amendment ^ * 
and applicauon of pending suits and prooeediogs) Bill 1938^ be taken into considera- 
tion. The object of this Bill is to remove the doubt which has arisen whether 

certain provisions of the Bihar Money-lenders* Act 1938 apply to the suits, appeabl^ " 
and proceedings pending on the date on which the said provisions oome into force. 

The opportunity is being taken to introdnoe another very necessary amendment; 
to the section 8 of the Act, It was intended that money-lenders should have %et 
least six months time to get themselves registered under the Act before they pan 
be debarred from suing to recover their dues. The section as it standa requires 
the period to be calculated from the date of the commencement of the Act. In 
view of the fact that some sections of the Act have been brought Into force with 
effect from the 15th July, 1938, that day may for the purposes of section 
8 be interpreted as the date of the commencement of the Act. But since 
the registration sections cannot be brought into force until necessary rules 
have been framed and finally published, any interpretation as above is likely 
to place the money-lender in a difficult position and ho may not have 
sufficient time for registration as was originally intended. It has therefore 
been necessary to introduce the proposed amendment to section 8 of the Act. 

Clause 3 of the Bill enacts that a money-lender shall be entitled to 
interest of 9 per cent in the case of secured loan advanced evon before 
the enforcemet of this Act and the court shall pass award interest accordingly 
against the debtor in all money suits and money appeals that have been 
instituted before the enforcement of the Aot and are still pending. After a 
mild opposition the clause was passed. The House then passed the entire Bill. 

Bakasht Lands Rsstotation Bill (Conto.) 

The Assembly then gave its assent to all the amendments made by the 
Upper House to the Bihar Restoration of Bakasht Lands and Reduction of 
Arrears of Rents Bill. 


Money-Lenders Bill (Contd.) 

. AUGUST : — ^The Assembly sat only for an hour to-day and passed 
the Bihar Money-lenders* (Amendment and Application to Pending Suits and 
Proceedings) Bill. The House then adjourned till August 18. 

Supplementary Budoet Demands 

AUGUST : — The Assembly took up voting on supplementary budget do- * 
to-day. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha^ Prime Minister, moved a demand under the 
he^ “General Administration’* for a grant of a token snm of Rs. 15 in oonneotion 
with placing on a permanent basis the recently created post of Assistant Secretary to 
the legislative pepwtment, in view of the Increased work relating to drafting of bills. 
Mr. Mahoima Shaft suggested that the post should have gone to ao unemployed 
fSTBoUm He objected to a salary of Bs. 600 being allowed to this post, when acoord- 
inx to the Congress ideal the Viceroy was not entitled to get more than Rs. 600 ^ 
which WM the sum being drawn by the Ministera. Some Congress members defended 
emtion of the post while others warned the Government against making the admi- 
Bkitration top-heavy. The Prime Minister^ replying to the debate, aaid that his 

S Qovernment did not need to be reminded about the necessity of economy, but the 

** “e biltiw. 
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rejected witboot division and the Assembly carried the s^plementary demand 
for Bs. 2,700 to be ntilised for sabsoribiog to the United rress News Servioe. 
Only a few supplementary demands were discussed, the chief being one under 
00 operation, and the rest passed under the guillotine, to-day being the last day 
for voting on demands. 

The agrarian and rural development policies of the Government came under 
the criticism of the opposition on a motion by Str Q, D, Singh, when the demand 
under head ^General Administration* was moved. Sir Oanesn said that private 
irrigation works had fallen into disrepair due to lack of cooperation between 
landlords and tenants for which the Government's agrarian policy was largely 
responsible. After the Minister’s reply the cut motion was withdrawn. Moving 
a out against the provision for the rural development scheme. Mr. iiohammad 
Shafi uttered a caution against bringing hero worship by following the life and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi as outlined in the scheme. He added that rural 
devdopment needed a scientific enquiry and not hero worship. Sir O, D. Singh 
cpnsidered the scheme as idealist ana unpractical. After a reply by the Government 
member* the out was, however, withdrawn. The House then adjourned till the 
next day, the 23rd Augoit, when it was prorogued. 


The Behar Legislative Giuncil 

Autumn Scmaion — Patna-* 4th* . July to 24th* August 1988 

The Prohibition Amend. Bill 

The Autumn Session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna on 
the 4Ui« July 1938 with the Hon’ble Kumar Rajiva Ranjan Persad Singh 
presiding. The Bihar Prohibition Bill, which was sent back to the Assembly by 
the Upper House with several amendments and was again returned to this House 
with a few amendments made by the Assembly, was considered. One amendment 
made by the Assembly related to the exemption given to the Homan Catholic Church 
and the Church of England from the operation of certain pr ovisions of the Act, 
which the House accepted. Certain members suggested that the exemption be 
extended to all Christian Churches, but the proposal was not accepted. 

The Members’ Salaries Bill 

The Council next took up for consideration the Members’ Salaries Bill as passed by 
.the Assembly, Some Opposition members objected to the system of salary as they 
held it was derogatory on the part of the members of the House to accept salaries 
while others considered a salary of Rs. 75 per month very small. Khan Bahadur 
lamail^ Leader of the Opposition, wanted members to be patriotic enough to render 
servioe to the country without remuneration. Mr. Baldeva Sahay^ Advocate-General, 
replying, said that payment of salaries to the members was an established praotice 
in most parliamentary bodies, including the Mother of Parliaments and added that 
the Government expected to effect a saving by payment of salaries instead of various 
allowances given at present to members. 'When the House took up consideration of 
the Bill two amendments were moved on behalf of the Government giving members 
the option to avail themselves of the salary or not. Both the amendments were 
aooepmd. 

8tli. JULY The Council passed to-day the Members* Salaries and Allowances 
Bill, as passed by the Assembly. Two amendments seeking to raise the members’ 
monthly salary from seventy-five rupees, as adopted by the Assembly, were rejected 
but the House adopted an amendment raising the travelling allowance from four third 
class railway fares to one and half second class. The House then adjourned till the 
8th. August 

Tee Cramparan Aoabarian Amend. Bill 

8A. AUGUST Mr. Brijnandan Prasad introduced to-day the Gbamparan Agrarian 
amendment Bill and moved that it be taken into consideration. Whue moving the 
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Bame Mr. Prasad said that ia the district of Champarao, there is a big estate oidled 
Bettiah Raj. The Baropeans began to take lease of its lands for indigo planting. When 
their namber inoreaseJ their position became strong. The Bettiah Kaj ran in debt 
and the Manager arranged loan of a very large amount by granting Mokarari in 
favour of the Europeans. This grant of Hokarari consolidated their position very 
much. They took to indigo and sugarcane planting. When the sugarcane onltiva* 
tion grew less profitable to them, they abandoned it and exerted themsdves to improve 
indigo plantation. They began to induce the tenants to grow indigo. The rayats 
were forced to cultivate indigo on three kattahs of land of every bigha. This 
‘tinkathia* system proved much troublesome to the tenantry. It ultimatoly beoame 
unpopular to them. The miserable condition of the tenants of Champaran due to 
this ^tinkathia’ system drew the attention of the Indian National Congress. Mahatma 
Oandhi arrived in Champaran and started Satyagraha against the oppression of the 
tenantry at the hands of the indigo planters. The Government of the time appointed 
a committee called the Champaran Agrarian Committee of which Mahatma Gandhi 
was a member. This committee made certain recommendations on the basis of 
which the Champaran Agrarian Act of 1919 was passed by the then Bihar Council 
This Act abolished the *tinkathia’ system. Indigo planters in lieu of the 
abolition of this system of the planters enhanced the rent of the tenants. This 
enhancement of rent operated harshly against the tenants. For the sake of equity 
and justice, the present Government thought it highly desirable to knock off all 
enhancements. With a view to wiping oat all enhancemonts, the present Champaran 
Agrarian amendment Bili was iatroduoed in the Goancil. 

The motion for consideration was then nnanimously adopted. The Bill was 
then taken up clause by clause and passed by the House. 

Restorahon Of Baeasht Bill 

Mr. Rai Brijraj Krishna theu introduced the Bihar Restoration of Bakasht Lands 
and Reduction of Arrears of Rent Bill. He said that au economic depression came and 
hit the poor kisans very hard. During 1929 and 1987, the k isans of Bihar suffered oon* 
siderably due to economic depression. They could not pay rent to their landlords as a 
result of which their holdings were sold in execution of rent decree. Justice demanded 
^ which were sold away by the landlords and were still in their possession 
should be restored to the tenants. This Bill therefore laid down for the restoration of 
such lands to the tenants. This Bill also provided for reduction of arrears of rent. 


. AUGUST —The Bill was discussed till to-day when all the amendmcDts were 
reject^ on the ground that they were against the terms of the compromise entered 
into between the Congress and zemindars. The House negatived the amendment 
wmcb sought to provide that the lands of the teoure-holders of the province 
"5^”. ^ restored to them from the possession of the landlords. The House 

adopted the amendment of Mr. Sriinantlan Pman/t. nrnviHSncr tkA AmAivn.» 


aaop^ tne amendment of Mr. Brijnandan Prasad providing the amount payable 
the lands restored for zamiodars. The House next adopt^ 
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rcowrcu iot KsmiDuare. xao aouBe next aaopiet 
we schedule laying down the areas of lands which would be liable to be resto^d 
me petty landlords were exempted from restoring the lands to their tenants. 

The Tenancy Amend. Bill 

:-The CottDcil p.^ the Restoration of Bakasht Lands Bfll and 
A if}*® ^scnssioo of the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill as passed 

M Jfc * ,?• ttmail. Leader of the Opposition, dwelt 

on the Kenml sspects of the Bill and expressed the aamindars’ point ol fiw 
He enggested that the House^. ehould transform itself into a Ooinmit^ of the 
mrabm PKmt ino^er to discuss the numerons amendments to the Bill that 
nr®** f^ect them informally before they were moved on 

w ® ^ method, said Mr. Ismail, would expedite the 

*1 He ^ded that a similar procedure had been adopted bv the 

wten the resolution of the Salt Tax was being diseussed The Onvmn 
smt approving of the Opposition leader’s suggestion, the House* to*S! 

SdfWooliSritt^roSrt dSSSSS “SS'aSm^ku®* “^"“tonned 

m a?%iSFbythi* A^wE^ith'alil^ o^U**'Mt5‘'*{rtiiSTtook^lS“*“i 
tHMUMim of the Bihar Money-lenders’ ^11 as S® by K Asrombly. ^ 
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23nl. AUGUST:— An adjoarnment motion, which was given notice of by Khan 
Bahadur S. M. lamail^ leader of the Opposition, vesterday, with a view to dis- 
onssing the order of the 8ab«Di visional Officer of Binar Shariff reqniring licensees 
to deposit gans, was talked out this afternoon. The order was a sequel to a recent 
communal clash in a village in Bihar Shariff sub-division in Patna district, in which 
several Hindus and Muslims were injured. The Finance Minister pointed out to 
the House that the communal tension in the locality w^is abnormally high and the 
people had been disarmed to prevent the use of fire-arms in any communal strife. 
The order of the Magistrate was purely meant to prevent any communal clash. ^ 

The Council then adjourned till the next day, the 24th. August, when it was 
prorogued after a day-long discussion of the supplementary budget demands for grants 
as passed by the Assembly. 


Acts Passed by the Behar Legislature in 1937-38 

1. The Bihar Miniatera’ Salariea’ Act, 1937 (Bihar I of 1937). To determine 
the salaries of the Hon'ble Ministers. 

2. The Bihar Legiaiature (Offieera’ Salariea) Act, 1937 (Bihar II of 1937). To 
fig the salaries of the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker of the Assembly and of the 
President and the Deputy President of the Council. 

3. The Bihar Legiaiature (Removal of Diaqualificationa) Act, 1937 (Bihar HI 
of 1937). To declare that the holders of the offices of Advocate General and Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries and persons holding commissions in certain branches of the 
army and also certain classes of employees of State Railways shall not be disqualified 
for being chosen as or for being members of the legislature. 

4. The Bihar Famine Relief Fund (Expenditure) Act, 1937 (Bihar IV of 1937). 
Does away with the necessity of annual appropriations for Famine relief and provides 
that any expAuditure required to be inourred in any financial year under subsection 
(21 of section 7 of the Bihar Relief Fund Aot, 1936, shall be charged on the revenues 
of the province. 

5. The Bihar Enterlainmenit Duty Act, 1937 ( Bihar V of 1937 ). To impose, 
for revenue purposes, a tax on all payments for admission to any public place of 
entertainment. 

6. The Bihar Stamp ( Amendment ) Act, 1937 ( Bihar YI of 1937 ). Enhances 
the rates of stamp duties on certain instruments, etc., with the intention of increasing 
the provincial revenue. 

7. The Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act, 1937, ( Bihar VII of 1937 ). Replace 
the Indian Sugarcane Act, 1934, and is more comprehensive in scope, provides ample 
opportanities for improving and tonning up the sugar industry and the cultivation of 
Bugaroane and checks unhealthy competition tending to jeopardise the interest of 
sugarcane cultivators. 

8. The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1937 (Bihar Ylll of 1937 ). To 
mitigate some of the hardships which the tenantry of the province had been labour- 
ing under as a result of the operation of some of the antiquated provisions of the old 
tenancy law. Abolishes danabandi, makes commutation of rent compulsory when 
applied for, reduces the rate of interest on arrears of rent, penalises illegal exao- 
tfoos, provides for redaction of rent in certain casses and sale of only a part of a 
holding in execution of rent decrees, recognises partition among co-raiyats and does 
away with imprisonment of tenants for arrears. 

9. The Bengal Troops Transport and Trevellers’ Assistance Regulation ( Amend- 
ment ) Act, 1938 ( Bihar I ot 1938). To repeal section 8 of the Bengal Troops 
Transport and Travellers’ Assistance Regulation, 1806, providing impressment or 
transport whicn is repugnant to modern conditions and inconsistent with the Inter- 
national Convention on forced labour. 

10. The Chota Nagpur Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act 1938 ( Bihar II of ) 

To mitigate the hardship of the tenantry on acoounl of the operation of some of the 
provisions of the Chota Nagpur Teuancy Act, 1908. Besides giving other fMilities, it 
regul^es the fees ohargeable by Land-lords for registering transfers, abolishes dana- 
bandi, provides for assessment of rents for newly oonverted korxar lands by tfio 
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Deputy OommissioDer and settlemeat of a fairer and more equitable rent whenever 
necessary. It also concedes a right of transfer, though necessarily limited, to the 
raiyats of Cbota Nagpur. Similar facilities as those provided by the Bihar Tenancy 
( Amendment ) Act for the raiyats of Bihar have been made available to the raiyats 
of Cbota Nagpur by this Act. 

11. The Bihar Money-Lenders Act, 1938 ( Bihar III of 1938 ). To give relief 
to debtors generally by preventing the exaction of usurious rates of interest and by 
regulating the business of money-landing. 

12. The Bihar Stamp ( Amendment ) Act, 1938 ( Bihar YI of 1938 ). ^ To 
exempt instrumeuts of divorce whereby Moslems effect dissolutions of their marriages 
from the imposition of any Stamp duty under Article 29 of Schedule I-A to the 
Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

13. The Bihar Money-Lenders’ ( Amendment and Application to Pending Suita 
and Proceedings ) Act. 1938 ( Bihar V of 1938 ). To make it clear that the pro- 
visions of the Bihar Money-Lenders’ Act 1938, apply also to pending suits, appeals 
and proceedings and to make section 8 of the said Act applicable from the date of 
its enforcement. 

14. The Bihar Prohibition Act, 1938 ( Bihar VI of 1938 ). To implement Govern- 
ment’s Policy in regard to the prohibition of liquor, tari and intoxicating drugs. It 
authorises Government to introanoe prohibition in selected areas of one or more excis- 
able articles and peualises all traffic and consumption of intoxicants. 

15. The Bihar Agricultural Income-tax Act, 1938 ( Bihar VII of 1938 ). To 

augment the small revenues of the province by taxing agricultural income on a gradu- 
ated scale, exempting petty landlords and smaller cultivators with income below 
Rs. 5,000. 

16. The Bihar Legislature (Members’ Salaries and Allowances) Act, 1938 

(Bihar VHf of 1938). To determine the salaries and regulate travelling allowanoes 
of the members of the Bihar Legislature. 

17. The Bihar Restoration of Bakasht Lands and Reduction of Arrears of Rant 
Act. 1938 (B bar IX of 1938). To provide for the restoration of certain lauds to 
the former tenants thereof and the redaction of arrears of rent in certain class of 
cases. 

18. The Cbamparan Agrarian (Amendment) Act, 1938 (Bihar X of 1938). To 
cancel all enhancements made in the district of Ohamparan by landlords after 
releasing their tenants from the obligation to grow indigo. 

19. The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1938 (Bihar XI of 1938). To repeal 
those sections of ^ the Bihar Tenancy Act which deal with the right of the landlords 
to take 01 ^ certificates for recovery of arrears of rent, to abolish landlords* transfer 
ices (viz 8 per cent Salami) and to define the rights of the raiyats in trees, planta- 
tions and Jalkar in their holdings. It also simplifies the rules of procedure so as 
to ensure cheap and expeditious disposal of suits and proceedings for recovery of 



The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Snation— Shillong— > 5th to 19th September 1938 

SrLHEi Tenancy Amend. Bill 

The autumn session of the Assam Legislative Assembly commonoed at 
Shillong on the 5th. September 1938, with Sj. Baaanta Kumar Das^ the Speaker 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Bohini Kumar Choudhury'a Sylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee. The Revenue Minister pointed out that, as there were some 
private members' Bills on the same subject, there would be no objection to a dis- 
ouseion on the provisions of those Bills in the Select Committee. 

Goalpara Tenancy Amend. Bill 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury'a Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill was next 
referred to a Select Committee. The Revenue Minister said that in this case, too, 
there being private members' Bills on the same subject, the provisions of those 
Bills could be discussed in the Select Committee. 


Postponement of Decrees Bill 

The same Minister's Temporary Postponement of Execution of Decrees Bill was 
circulated for eliciting public opinion before November 30 next. Ho pointed out that 
bv the Bill relief was sought to be given to labourers and cultivators. Ho referred to 
olause 3 of the Bill, which dealt with the stay of the execution of certain decrees, and 
to the schedule which sought to add to the agriculturists class, agricultural labourers, 
general labourers, cowherds, goatherds, dairyman and others. 


Other Bills 

Mr. Nichols Roy's Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill passed into the considera- 
tion stage. 

Mr. Akahay Kumar Das'a motion, that the rules of the Assam Legislative Assembly 
as drafted by the Committee under section 84 (i) of the India Act, be taken into 
consideration, was passed by the House. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Choudhury's Civil Procedure (Assam Amendment) Bill 
also passed Into the consideration stage. 


Nomination to Local Boards 

The adjournment motion moved by Mr, Omeo Kumar Daa (Congross) to raise a 
discussion on the manner of nomination to various Local Boards after the last 
general election was talked out after a full-dress debate for about 2 and a half hours. 
The Opposition levelled their charges in course of discussion on the adjournment 
against the Ministry of utilising the power of nomination as a sort of bribery for 
strengthening the position of the Ministry. 


Renewal of Tenders 

6tb. SEPEMBER After interpellations to-day, Mr. Rabindra Nath Aditya asked 
the leave of the House to move an adjournment motion to censure the Government for 
their acceptance of the tender of the Clommeroial Carrying Co., for operation of 
motor transport service on the Gauhati-Sbillong Road without giving the members 
of the Assembly a chance to express their opinion thereon. The necessary iMve 
being granted the Hon’ble Speaxer fixed 2-30 p. m. for discussion of the motion. 
At the appointed hour the motion was taken up and talked out after a prolonged 
debate. 


Local Self-Government Amend. Bells 

SEPTEMBER The Assembly, to-day, after a prolonged debate in which 
we Deputy Leader of the European Group took a prominent part, rmeoted a motion 
for referenoo to a select committee of the Assam Looiu SeJf-wvermnent Act 
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(imendmeot) Bill sponsored by Mr. Siddhi N^ath Sarma (Congrm). The Bill 
introduced at the previous session and was circulated for eliciti^ public opinion. 
The Bill aimed at making the constitution of local bodies entirely basw on olwtion, 
doing away with nomination and giving to representatives of the people full oontroi 
over the administration of local boards as also minimizing the control of immeaiaie 
offioials. 


8th. SEPTEMBER Discussion was resumed to day on Mr. LakeahvarBaro^ 9 
motion lor sending his Assam Local Self-Government Bill of 1937 to a Select wmmittee. 
There was a trial of strength between the Ministerial Party and the Opposition, 
the Congress Group. The Ministerialists eventually defeated me motion by 50 yotM 
to 37. There were several absentees in the Congress ranks, while som of tneir 
supporters remained neutral. The European Group voted with the Ministeria. trarry. 

OoALPiRA Tenancy Amend. Bill 

9th. SEPTEMBER The discussion of the motion of Si. Jogendra Chandra Nath for 
referring the Goalpara Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select Committee was resumed 
to-dav after the interpellation period. The Hon. 8j. Rohini Kumar Ohoudhury<, Bcvenue 
Minister criticised the provisions of the Bill and compared those with 

those provided in the Bill introduced by the Government. He said that the Govern- 
ment Bill to that effect was not brought in a half-hearted ” S?* 

brought not with a motive to protect the vested interests of the landholders. lue 
Government Bill, he said, if passed, would give some amount of relief to the tenants. 


Question of Privileges 

10th. SEPTEMBER The Speaker^ in the course of a lengthy statement to*day, 
called upon the members to consider whether the House should have certain set and 
definite rules laying down the procedure to regulate proceedings and conduct of that 
kind of business which they may from time to time be called upon to deal with in 
connection with breaches of the privileges of the House either by individual members 
or outsiders. Continuing the Speaker said : *^In some legislatures in India the 

necessity of such legislation is being talked of. The desirability of an All-India 
uniformity for such a legislation is being realised. There is no legislation as yet on 
the legislative anvil in any province ; but I feel it my duty to indicate to the 

members that if any Bill is shaped in any of the provinces on the basis of an 

All-India uniformity I may call upon the House to undertake such legislation in the 
interests of the dignity of the House.” Detailing the examples of breaches of 
privileges and quoting extracts from some provincial newspapers which from time to 
time criticised the Speaker, and explaining the facilities i^orded to the press 

representatives by the Assembly Department for reporting proceedings of the Houses, 
the Hon’ble Speaker said '^The Hon. Members will realise that unless privileges of 
tb^ Honse are definitely settled by legislation and remedies against breaches of 
these privileges are definitely prescribed by such legislation the Honse is almost 
powerless against attacks by outsiders. But In the meantime if the members so agree 
they miu have Privileges Committee of the House and devise for the time being an 
intermMiate procedure till legislation is undertaken as to how breaches of privilMes 
ue to be brought before the House and dealt with. Breaches of privileges oommitoed 
in the presence of the Chair or by persons on whom the Chair can take disoiplinarv 
action under rules and regulations the Chair will be quite oompetent to deal with. 


No-Confidenob in the Hinutry 

Without any speeches, four no-confidence motions aninst 
tte Saatolla Cabinet were moved to-d»y wid leave was griSSd. ATnuSna 
61 members stood in their seats when the Speaker Mted tf the 
agreeabie to ^ant leave for those motions. The*^ following members i^bSd ^ 
leave for their respective motions : (11 Mr. A. £ Chanda Deonto Le^ 

Parto, (g) i/otorok A/f, ^rotary, Surma Valfey%nited Mutii^^^ 


IBB auNisnnr ubsigns 
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by Sir Mabommed on the eve of the debate on the ^^no-confidenoe’* motion* 
Sir Mahomed announoed that he had submitted the resignation of his Cabinet 
to H. E. the Governor as he had found that several supporters of the 
Ministry had left his party and joined the Opposition. The announcement was 
greeted with cheers from Opposition benches. Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi^ leader of 
the Opposition, paying a compliment to the outgoing Premier, admired the spirit of 
democracy displayed by Sir Mahomed Saadullah. Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutt 
joined Mr. Bardoloi in paying compliments to Sir M. Saadullah. Beplying to Mr. 
Kamini Kumar £fen. Sir M, Saadullah said that ho had sent the resignation of his 
Cabinet to His Excellency Mr. G. P. Hogg, but had not yet received any r^ly from 
the Governor. Mr. Baeanta Kumar Daa^ the Speaker, adjourning the House till 
Thursday morning said that since the object of the “no confidence” motion had been 
attained he saw no reason for holding the debate on the motion. He expected that 
a new Ministry would be formed in the meantime. The House rose amid cheers of 
“Bande Mataram.” * 

15th. SEPTEMBER .-—When the Assembly met to-day after yesterday’s 
recess, the Speaker made the following statement *^After the development that took 
place on Saturday last as a consequence of the no-conGdence motion that came up 
before the House, the present Ministry resigned, and members are perhaps aware that 
no new Ministry has yet been formed, and that fact is proved by the presence of 
Hon'bJe Ministers, who have resigned in their seats to-day. But I may tell the 
House that the Leader of the Opposition was called upon by His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor to form a Ministry and has been given reasonable time for it. ^So far as the 
business of to-day is concerned I must draw the attention of members to the fact 
that although the Ministers are in their seats to-day they cannot function there with 
regard to questions and resolutions that are Gxed lor to-day, and therefore I have not 
asked the office to lay on the table of the House the members’ answers to unstarred 
questions. If the members wish to go on with their questions they may do so, but I 
most point out to the members that no useful purpose would be served, because the 
Ministers cannot answer supplementary question that may arise and also with regard 
to starred questions they are in a similar position. So I wish to know whether the 
House wants to put the questions. '^With regard to resolutions also, the Hon’ble 
Ministers will not be able to take any part and lay before the House the Govern- 
ment view. Bo if the House do not like to go on with questions or resolutions to-day, 
1 must adjourn the House.” 

Sir Muhammad Saadullah said : "Although we tendered our resignation on 
Tuesday last, the Governor, for reasons known to him, has not yet been able to ac- 
cept our resignation and therefore we shall continue as Ministers so long as a new 
Cabinet is formed, but the constitutional position is known to all the members that 
we should not do anything or take a stand with regard to any resolution with which 
our successors may disagree.” Therefore, he added, the Ministry would not take part 

’’‘Sir Mohammed Saadullah’s second Cabinet whose resignation was submitted to 
the Governor of Assam this morning consisted of the following Sir Mahomed 
Saadullah, Bev. J. J. M. Nichols Boy, Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudliun, Maulvi Munaw- 
war All, Mr. Y. B. Abdul Matin Ghowdbury and Babu Akshay Kumar Das. It will be 
remembered that on February 4 last Sir M. Saadultali submitted the resignation oi 
his Grst Cabinet with a view to forming a stabler Ministry. In his new Cabinet 
Sir Saadullah replaced Mr. Ali Haider and Maulana Abul Nassr Md TYaheed by Mr. 
Abdul Matin Ghowdhury and Maulvi Munawwar Ali respectively and appointed Babu 
Akshay Kumar Das as additional member r^resentink the minority community. 
Immediately after the formation of the second CSabinet the Opposition measured its 
strength with the Government by bringing forward a “no-conBdenoe” motion on 
February 21. The motion, which was tabled by Mr. Abdur Bahman, when pressed to 
a division was rejected by the House by a majority of one vote (50 to 49). wnen 
the Assembly met for the present session the Opposition had a further 
to its strength by the secession of three tribal party members from the Ministenausi 
Party. These members were seen occupying their seats in the Opposition bloc 
day when leave was asked for the introduction of the “no-oonndenbe*’ motion. 
total Opposition strength at the time was 55 in a House of 107 comprising : Co^ress 
35, Mr. Ali Haider’s Party 10, Surma Valley Independent (Hindu) 6, Assam Valley 
(Tribal) 4, Assam Valley undependent) 3. 
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in the debate. If private members who had tabled resolutions wished to discuss them, 
the Ministry would only listen, and they would not reply to anything. •‘Under the 
circumstances, I quite agree, that it will be best if the House do adjourn. So far as 
Government business for to-morrow and day after to-morrow is conoerned, we do 
not propose to go on with it till a new Ministry is formed. Under the circums- 
tances 1 will make a suggestion to you, Sir, to adjourn the House till Monday, so that 
in the meantime a new Ministry may come into e xistenoe and function properly from 
that date. 'Ilie Speaker then adjourned House till Monday next. 

CoNORESs Coalition Ministry Formed 

19 tb. SEPTEMBER Dramatic developments took place to-day as regards the forma- 
tion of the Congress Coalition Cabinet and there had been hourly changes in the situa- 
tion. Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, the Qongross leader, formed his Cabinet and it was 
announced in a Gazette Extra-ordinary issued at about noon. But before Mr. Bardoloi 
and his four colleagues could take the oath of ofilee at 12-30 P.M., he received a 
message from the uovernment House to see the Governor and left at 12*45 P.M. This 
dramatic call by the Governor created a great sensation. The result of Mr. Bardoloi's 
interview with the Governor and the conversations at the interview were not known 
as they are kept strictly confidential. Meanwhile, the Assam Assembly met and on the 
request of Mr. Bardoloi, who announced the formation of the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet, the Speaker adjourned tho House ^sine die* at 12-15 P.M. 

Earlier, the Opposition attempted to move a non-conddence motion (even before 
the Cabinet took the oath of office), bat it was disallowed by the Speaker. 

Subsequently the Constitutional difficulties having been solved, the members of the 
newly formed Congress Coalition Ministry In Assam took oaths of allegianoe and 
office at the Constitutional Hall (Secretariat compound) in the afternoon. The 
Coalition Cabinet consisted of the following : (See Vol 1 p. XXYIII) 

An intriguing situation however followed upon the formation of the new Ministry, 
under the leadership of Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi. All members of the Opposition met 
at the Committee Room of tho Assembly under the chairmanship of Mr. F. W, 
HockenhulL It was nnanimously resolved that all 56 members still stood together 
and would oontinuo to do so in all oircumstanoes in opposition to the minority 
Government. Members stood up one by one, and reaffirmed their determination to 
stand by the position they had already taken up. 

Winter Session— Shillong— >ltt to 9th. December 1938 


No-Conpidenoe Motion Withdrawn 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced its sitting on the Iti, December 
1938. The motion expressing no-confidence in tho Bardoloi Ministry, which was 
tabled immediately after its formation, in the last session of the Assembly, cont- 
rary to anticipation, was not pressed to-day. This, it was understood, was duo to 
certain causes, one of clieso being that tho number of members of the Cabinet 
when It was fomed was five, while it now stood at eight. Sir Mahomed Saadulla, 
Leader of the Opposition, however, informed the House that they might move 
a fresh motion at a later date during the present session. It may be rmalled that 
session, Lotice of no-oonfidenco motions were given before the 
oath-teking ceremony of the. new Ministe^^^ The Speaker informed the HoSe 
that five members had dissociated themselves from the no-oonfidenoe motions ” 
The House, which met at 11 a. m., adjourned at 12-45 p. m., after oassin^ a 
resolution, mourning the deaths of Kamal Ataturk and Maulana Shaukat All.*^ ^ * 

Adjournment Motions Ruled Out 
GoTernment basiness could be taken up to-day as full on. 
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(4) Inadpoaate provision for checking cholera epidemic in Habiganj. 

llie Hon’ble Speaker, at the conclasion of the day's sitting, adminis tered a mild 
rebuke to the members of the Opposition by sayina that the members while tabling 
a motion for adjonrnmMt of the House ought to make himself sure tba t the subject 
matter of such a motion could not be discussed through any other means, as for 
example, hy putting questions or tabling resolutions. He added that the present day 
tendency in Parliament and elsewhere was to discourage as far as as possible such 
motions. 

3rdl. DECEMBER The Opposition tabled four adjournment motions to-day. 
All of them wore disallowed by the Speaker. The most important of the motions 
related to the arrest of Mr. Harendra Chandra Cbakravarty, an Opposition member. 

•Disposal of Bills 

After lunch, private members' business was taken up. Out of 33 Bills, the 
Assam Decree Settlement Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. Several bills 
were lost, the rest withdrawn or not moved. 

Three important Bills, namely, the Assam Prohibition Bill and Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Acts i^pealing Bill, were withdrawn as the Government was al- 
ready moving in the matter. The Premier, Mr. Bardoloi^ referring to the Assam 
Criminal Law Amendment Acts Repeal Bill, pointed out that the Government was 
trying Its best to repeal all repressive laws at the earliest date. At present it was 
scrutinizing the actual position in the province. 

Pay Fixahon Fob School Ieachebs 

Sih. DECEMBER For the first time since the formation of the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet, the Opposition under the leadership of Sir Saadulla measured their 
strength to-day when they refused to grant leave to a Coalitionist to withdraw 
his motion. The division resulted in fifty-two votes being oast in favour of Congress 
Coalition, while forty-six supported the Opposition. Mr. Lalit Kumar Ear 
(Coalitionist) had given notice of a motion recommending the fixation of a minimum 
rate of pay for lower primary school teachers in Assam. On Government's assur- 
ance, however, Mr. Kar desired to withdraw the motion. The Opposition refused 
to grant leave and demanded a division. The House divided with the above-mentionod 
result. 

Belbase of Polztzcal Pbisoners 

The announcement that the Congress Coalition Ministry were anxious to release 
immediately all prisoners convicted of crimes with political motive, was made by 
Premier Bardoloi to-day in the coarse of discussion on Mr. Arun Kumar Chanda's 
resolution urging immediate release of such prisoners. The reso lotion was accepted 
by the House without any dissentient. 

Constitution of Industrial Boabd 

Another resolution adopted to-day urged the Constitution of an Industrial De- 
velopment Board, consisting of prominent scientists and industrialists with a view to 
preparing a scheme for starting new industries by tapping the splendid mineral and 
natural resonrces of the province. 

No-Confidence in Ministry 

6lh. DECEMBER Four notices for motions of "No-oonfldenoe” in the 
were submitted to the Secretary to-d«r. The notioes stood in the names of Mr. F. W. 
Hookenball, Leader of the European (froup, Dewan Ahbab Chondhuryf Mr. Maqoui 
Hussain Choudhuri and Mr. Mudabbir Hussain Ghondhari. . . . , 

Two more motions of no-oonfidenoe in the Congress Coalition Cabinet al^ oame 
before the House to-day. Mr. Maqbul Hussain moved two, but later withdrew 
one. One motion stood in the name of Mr. B. Sarwan. The Houm granted leave 
to move the motions separately. The Speaker fixed December 8 for discussion oi m 
motions. 

Ministsbs’ Balabxis Bill 

The Assembly passed the Assam Ministers* Salaries Bill, 1933, fixing . 

salary and Bs. 1(10 as house allowance and Bs. 1(X) as oar aHowanoe lor 
Minister. 
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No-CoimDSffos IN Ministry (Contd.) 

8th. DECEMBER :-~After a fall-dress debate lasting over two hours and a half, 
the no-oonfidence motion moved by Mr. Maqbul Huaaain Choudhury against the Bar- 
doioi Cabinet was negatived by the As 86 mbl 3 r to day by 54 votes to 50, one member 
remaining neutral. The European group, which was the prime mover in the matter, 
threw off its mask and its leader, Mr. HockenhuU was the principal oppositionist to 
attack the Congress. Sir Muhammad SaaduUah^ the ex-Promier, and Maulvi Abdul 
Matin Chatodhury, kept themselves in the bickground. 

Thus the Congress position in Assam was firmly consolidated, and it was expected 
that no more plot against it will rear up its head. Meanwhile, it was reliably under- 
stood that the Ministry had passed orders for the release of all political prisoners in 
the province. The order awaited the approval of His Excellency the Governor. 

That the Saadulla-ites had lost heart in their attack against the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet, was convincingly proved when none of the prominent Muslim Leaguera in 
the Assembly were found participating in the debate. 

The principal speaker from the opposition was Mr. F. IP. Rockenhull^ while on 
tho other side it was Mr. Arun Kumar Chandra^ Deputy Leader of the Congress 
party, who administered a scathing rebuff to Mr. HockenhuU, whom he styled as being 
the Sle facto* Opposition leader for all what he had done with a view to ridly the op« 
position in the Assembly against the present Ministry. The division list, however, 
disclosed that neither the eloquence of Mr. HockenhuU nor the outbursts of Mr. 
Rohini Kumar Choudhuri^ ex-Minister could convince the House to secure a verdict 
in favour of the motion under discussion. 


That tho Opposition had a very weak case to put forward, was proved from the 
fact that Maulvi Maqbul Huaaain Chowdhury^ the mover, did not find anything 
whereby to reply to the Ministerial attacks on them and consequently voluntarilv 
waived his right of reply. 

None of the ex-Ministers, barring of course Mr. Rohini Kumar Ohoudhuru did 
open their mouths. They preferred to remain silent spectators to a fight which was 
in ^ect between the Congress Coalition and the European combine. 

The njotion was pot to vote after a full dress debate lasting for about two hours 
and a half and at 4-40 p.m. tho Hon’ble Speaker declared the motion lost by 60 to 
54, one lemaioing neutral, amidst spontaneous and thunderous outbursts of lov A 
huge crowd waited outside the Assembly Chamber to hear about the result of the 
voting, while the galleries within the Chamber accommodated visitors to their fullest 

cftpsvi ry« 


Remission of Land Revenue 

9th. DTCEMBER :--The Assembly to-day rejected by 54 votes to 34 Khan Bahadur 

the effect that the remission in land revenue wroted 
tL ye»f 1938-39 was inadequate and unsatisKS 

IJ^jd^te on the resolution lasted one and a half hours. ^Tbe House was Xen 


The Assam Legislative Council 

Augurt SeMiMi-Shinoiif-29th. Augutt to 3rii. SepMmWr 198S 

receipts Ld «peJC'^for“2?‘;Sftr°l98?^^^ 
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The MoNBTLENDEBg* Ambno. Bill 

SOth. AUGUST After the interpellation period to-day, Khan Sahib Maulvi Ahdur 
Rahim Chaudhury moved for consideration of the House the Assam Money-lenders’ 
Amendment Bill which was introduced and passed In the Assembly. Mr. 
Satyendra Lahiri at the outset raised a point of order that unless it was redrafted 
and recast, it could not be oonsidered as the Bill contained some provisions as 
regards promissory notes which was the exclusive jurisdiction of the federal legisla- 
ture and the Provincial legislatures had no power in that direction. Hon’bie Sir 
Afd. Saddulla maintained that there was no substance in Mr. Lahiri’s point of order. 
The Hon’bie President Rai Bahadur Heramha Preead Barua on hearing both sides 
reserved his ruling on this point till September 1. 

Debt Gonoiliition Amend. Bill 

£han Saheb Ahdur Rahim Chaudhury next introduced his Debt Conciliation Act 
Amendment Bill. He stated that the Act of 1936 did not give any relief to the 
poor middle class people, whose condition, he said, was worse than that of the 
Bgrioulturist. Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury^ Revenue Minister, said that the 
omission of Section 21 of the original Act as proposed in the Bill, would deprive 
the agriculturists from the benefits which were sought to be conferred by the Aot. 
After some discussion the motion of Mr. Satyendra Afohan Lahiri that the Bill be 
circulated for eliciting public opinion before November 30, was adopted by the 
House. 

The Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill 

Mr. A, L. Blanks Secretary, Legislative Council, laid on the table copies of the 
Bylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill which had already been passed by the Assembly. 

Maulvi Mahammad Ashaduddin Chaudhury said that it was an extraordinary 
piece of legislation without any parallel in other parts of India. Mr. Sureah Chandra 
Daa pointed out that the Bill had been thoroughly discussed in the Assembly, and the 
House should not therefoie postpone its discussion. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury^ Minister, said that though the Government had 
opposed in the Lower House certain sections of the Bill which were of revolutionary 
character, for instance the conferring of occupancy rights ou tenants in town lands, 
they would not oppose any discussion now. The Bill was then taken into considera- 
tion. After Mr. Sureah Chandra Laa^ Maulai Aahaduddin Chowdhury and Rai Saheb 
Hem Chandra Dutt had spoken, the House adjourned for the day. 

Beyision of Domicile Rules 

3 let AUGUST In spite of Ooyernment opposition the resolution moved by 
Mr Satyendra Mohan Lahiri to-day for the revision of the provision relating to the 
acquisition of domicile in the province as laid down in the Assam Executive Manual 
was passed without any division. Mr. Lahiri, in moving the resolution, delivered a 
full one hour speech in course of which he said that the rule under Section 307 of 
Section 7 of the Assam Executive Manual was objectionable. It offended against Section 
298 of the Government of India Act which laid down that persons were not to be 
subjected to disability by reason of race. 

Chance of Houdays 

The resolution of ffhan Sahib Maulavi Ahdur Rahim Chaudhury recommending to 
the Government of Assam to change all sectional holidays into general public holidays 
was also passed to-day without division. Sir Md. Saadullah^ the Chief Ministen 
opposed the resolution and in vain he tried to convince the House that there would 
be loss of money and loss of man power. Bat Sahib Bemchandra Dutta^ Sj. Sureah 
Ch Daa, Mrs. Zubeda Ataur Rahaman, Bai Sahib Apurha Qhoah and Moulvi 
Rvkkunuddin Ahmed supported the resolution. 

SUFPLXMENTABY DEMANDS 

Discussion on the supplementary demands for grants for 1938-39 began after the 
interpellation period. Sj. Sureah Chandra Daa at the outset criticising it said that 
he found that a lot of money was being spent and much more was necessary for 
carrying on research on sugarcane. But he regretted Hiat it has not achieved the 
result that was expected from it. In conclusion, he offered his sincere congratulations 
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to the Finance Minister for having wiped out praotioally the whole of the burden 
to the Government of India from the current revenues without going into the 
necessity of floating a loan. 

Fbxsonebs’ PaoBanoKAL RaLBasB Bill 

Hon. Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury. in a brief speech, then moved for consi- 
deration of the Good Conduct Prisoners’ Probational Release Bill 1937 and 
the motion was passed without any discussion. Two other Government resolutions 
were then passed. 


Money- LEKDEB s’ Amendment Bill 

Itt. SEPTEMBER The President^ giving his rnliog to-day with regard to the point 
of order raised by Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri with regard to the Assam Money- 
lendeis’ Amendment Bill said that it was untenable. The present Bill, he said, was 
an amending bill and that the main Act had not been altered in any respeot 
by the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws). Order-in-Couuoil would 
have been made in order to bring it in oonformity with the provisions of the 
Government of India Act. The Bill also did not go beyond the scope of the main 
Act so far as its subject matter was concerned. Therefore it was difficult to hold 
that the Bill was a piece of legislation which touched any Federal subject Con- 
tinuing, the President said that the Bill proposed to amend the law relating to 
mone^endiog only and it was therefore explicitly within the powers of the pro- 
vincial legislature. The Bill, as stated, was referred to a select committee. 


Stluet Town Lind Tenancy Bill 

The amendments to the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill 1937, as passed by the 
Assembly, was next considered. Maulvi Md. Asaduddin Choudhury moved an amend- 
ment to clause 3 of the Bill regarding the commencement of the Act. M[r. Asad- 

uddin wanted that it should come into force on such date as the Provincial Gov- 

ernment by notification in the official gazette may appoint in this behalf aud not 
with retrospective effect as provided in the Bill. Mr. Asaduddin, in his brief speech, 
narrated the difficulties of the tenants, if retrospective effect was given. 8j. Suresh 
Sahib ffem Chandra Uutta^ opposed the amendment, while 
Mr. C^per and Mr. Monmohan Chaudhury supported the amendment. When put to 
M 10 ’noting, for. » against. All tho amendments to 

Clauses 5, 6, 7, 12, 15 and 17 were passed Without division. The bill again went to 

tne Assembly for further consideration. 

Pattadars’ Right on Rbuqious Endowments 

“ resolution moved by Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri 
to the Government that, m the case of all existing public, religious 
DivirioS ' fhf ®“'‘®^“ents in the temporarily settled estates of the *A88am Valley 
Kidron .that the oattadars are holding the 

endowments. The object of bis resolution, Mr. &biri 
properttes ““scrnpulous trustees from aliouatiDg or enoumberiug trust 


rABTlAL tiOUDAY IN RaMZAN 


xLOOr MENAGE IN Abbau 

reoomme^ng^^OTernment^*to\Momt S?**«**™ moved a resolution to*dsy 

the floods in the to suK oauaes o^ 

The resolution wm withdrawn afteJ ISiston” oalamiHes in future. 

- , crpTC M — or DuquAimoiiioNs Biu. 
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ezemptioDs in case of specified groups who might be debarred from being members 
of the Jegislature by virtue of the offices held by individuals in that category. The 
measure, called the Renewal of Disqualifications Bill, was passed after an amendment, 
which extended the exemption to part-time teachers in Government schools and 
colleges, and medical practitioners serving the Government part time. The amend- 
ment meant alterations in a measure already passed by the Lower House. The 
list of those exempted included parliamentary secretaries or parliamentary piivate 
secretaries. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacherjee moved for the deletion of parliamentary 
secretaries and said that he did not think that Assam needed such secretaries on 
a remuneration basis. His object was economy. When the Cabinet consisted of 
only four under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, people outside the inner oircle 
of the Government said that there was not enough iroik for more than two men. 
If that view was true, then the popular* Ministers should not have increased that 
number on April 1, last year. The new Cabinet began with five Ministers and the 
number was increased to six within ten months. Ine public did not know whether 
the increase was justified by an increase in work. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury^ Minister for Revenue pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment were aware of an all-iound demand for a curtailment of expenditure. The 
Lower House, which was extia-vigilant over expenditure, bad already passed the 
Bill by an overwhelming majority. He also poinfed out that ail parliamentary 
private seoretaries in England were not paid. Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri said 
that if the oflSce of parliamentary piivatc secretary was nut going to be an office 
of profit then there would be no need for provision contained in the Bill. 

The Minister did not reply to this point. The amendment was lost by 11 votes 
to 4. 

Khan Sahib Rukunuddin Ahmed moved for the deletion of part-time teachers. 
Khan Sahib Abdur Rahim Choudhury said that if part-time teachers were 
elected as members of the Legislature, rfiicieDcy would suffer. Mr. Satyendra 
Mohan Lahiri pointed out that in Bengal and Bombay part-time professors had 
been included in the list. The amendment was lost by the casting vote of the 
president. 


Prisoners' Pkobational Release Bill (Contd.) 

The House then passed the Good Conduct Prisoners' Piobatioual Release Bill aud 
adjourned. 



The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Summer Semion-— Simla — 21tL June to 22nd* July 193ft 

OrFioiAL Bills and Resolutions 

The summer session of tbe Punjab Legislative Assembly commenood at Simla 
on the 2 let. June ’38. Five official bills, one official resolution and one adjourn- 
ment motion were disposed of. The official resolution which was passed read as 
follows "This Assembly do resolve that it is desirable that the following matters 
being matters enumerated in the Provincial Legislative list should be regulated in 
this province by an act of the Federal Legislature, namely. Statistics of Employment, 
the Offences Against and Jurisdiction and Powers of Courts with respect to the 
ssud Act of the Federal Legislature.” 

Restitution of Mohtqaged Lands Bill 

23rd. JUNE The House took up to-day the Puujab Restitution of Mortgaged 
Lands Bill, which provided for termination of Mortgages of land by members of agri- 
cultural tribes before the coming into force of the Punjab Alienation Land Act of 1901. 
Raja Narendra NatK member of the ministerial party, opposed the principle of the Bill. 
Lala Mukundlal Puri^ another member of the Ministeral party belonging to the 
Hindu Urban group, made a fighting specb, in which he maintained that solemn 
declarations made in the past by 6ir FazU Hussain and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
regarding Ihe Land Alienation Act were being thrown to tbe winds. Mr. Furl 
moved that the Bill be circulated for public opinion. Bir Ookulchand Narang^ 
member of the Opposition, de ivered a trenchant attack on the Bill, saying that the 
principles of justice and fair play were not the strong points of tbe measure. The 
Premier made an exhaustive replay on the debate and maintained that the Bill 
merely sought to restore land which had gone out of the hands of agioulturists for 
five decades. Thore would not, he said, be even one single case wherein mortgages 
had not earned as much as three hundred per cent. After tbe Premier's rej^y, 
the motion to send the Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote and passed. A 
feature of the voting was that 11 members ot tbe Ministerial party voted against 
the motion and the Congress Oppostion sided with the Government, the votes of 
whom altogether comprised 103. 

Lyallpur Municipality Nomination 

JUNE The Assembly rejected to-day by 83 votes to 31 an adjournment 
motion by Bardar Hart Singh (Congress) censoring tbe Government for nominating 14 
mombers^to the Lyallpur Municipality as against 12 elected members. Tbe mover 
^jected to the transfer of power from people’s representatives to nominees of the 
unionist party and the negation thereby of democracy in a democratic institution.” 

Moneylenders’ Registration Bill 

House next passed without division reference to the select commitfee of the 
money-lenders, Tho motion to circulate the Bill for 
public opinion was defeated. The Hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Premier, 
auring the debate, stated that the Government were drafting a Bill for tbe res- 
iricuon of the purchase of land belonging to small agriculturists. 

Mischievous Statements’ Suppression Bill 
JUNE Ntr Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier, announced to-day amid cheers 
aSf/ ^ould only introduce the Bill for the suppression of mischievous 
fn press and platform and would not proceed with its other stages 

i« P^’Ssent. This decision, he said, was in deference to tbe wishes of his 

purnalist friends, who had assured him that the Punjab Journalists’ Association 

ViT® and voluntary steps to persuade and if necessary to 

iSr® irresponsible and disreputable section of the Punjab press against 
wnich the Bill was directed, to mend its ways. The Premier also dealt 
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vith the other aspect of the Bill conoerning public speeches, fie said that 
some OoDgressmen had been carrying on a campaign against recruitment for 
the army. He got in touch with the Congress high command in this connection 
and learnt that they did not for a moment countenance such a campaign and 
in fact they could not do so while at the same time they were promoting 
schemes for military training. Again, some public men had been preaching 
hatred against the poTioe calling them snakes and scorpions and suggesting 
that there could be nothing wrong in killing them. The Premier referred to the 
Mess comments on the Bill which he admitted had been generally unfavourable, 
fie also met a deputation of the Punjab Journalists* Association who had 
been most helpful to him and had suggested that the evil which undoubtedly 
existed could be eradicated by other methods without going to the extent of surgical 
operation, fie himself could not be satisfied that it was possible to remove this evil 
without drastic action, but bis journalist friends assured him that the association 
would take effective measures against the irresponsible and disreputable seotion of the 
press and that the Premier should give them time to try this method and should agree 
in the meanwhile not to proceed with the measure. 

Hindu Wife’s Biout of Separation Brnn 

' 29tli. JUNE Stormy scenes were occasioned today when a Ooi^ress member 
refused to withdraw certain words held to be objectionable by the House and the 
president, a Congressman. The Speaker, Sir Sahahuddin left the Chamber in charge 
of Mr. Bhim Sen Sachar^ a member of the Congress party. During Mr. Sacbar’s 
chairmanship, Mrs. Duni Chand sought leave of the House to introduce a Bill 
giving the right of separation to a Hindu, Sikh or Jain wife iu the Punjab who had 
suffered at the bauds of her husband. Chaudhri Ram Bwarup^ a member of the 
Ministerial party, strongly opposed leave being given for the introduction of the 
Bill. He suggested that the Bill embodied the desire of oWy women to leave their 
husbands. (Excited cries :--No, No, withdraw), fie emphasized that good Hindu 
wives never wanted to leave their husbands even after death (ironical cheers). 

On the speaker intervening, Chaudhri Ram Swarup withdrew his words, and the 
leave for the introduction of the Bill was refused by 56 votes to 13, the Government 
beaches voting against and the Congress members being divided. A number of Bills 
sponsored by the members of the Ministerial party were introduced and a large number 
of Bills was brought forward by the Opposition except the one not given leave for 
introduction. Among the BiHs introduced were the Artificial Ghee Colourisatioii Bill 
ai^d the Hindu and 8ikh Bigamy Bill. The House then adjourned till the Ist July. 

Abolition of Chahi rates 

Itt. JULY Non-oflBoial resolutions were considered to-day. The first moved by 
Mr. Sahib Ram recommended to the Government to abolish Chahi rates (land 
revenue on lands watered by wells) forthwith. Mir Maqbool Mahmood^ Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, moved an amendment to the effect that along with a consideration 
of the recommendations of the Darling Committee and the Sources of Bevenue 
Committee, the Government should take up the question of the abolition of Chahi 
rates so far as they were applicable to small cultivators, who ouUivated their lands 
themselves. Mr. Sri Ram Sharma said the Congress considered the resolution to 
be a test resolution in order to gauge the genuineness of the Government’s svmpatby 
towards poor peasants. The Congress wanted by the passage of the resol^on to 
benefit the poor agriculturists who cultivated their lands themselves. The mmier, 
the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan explaining the Government’s standpoint, saw 
that, carried to its logioal conolusion, the argument could be used against taxing any 
industry in which the proprietor invested capital in installing machinery or otherwise. 
What the Government wanted to do was to ^v© relief where relief was due, tw iSi 
to the poor man. But Chahi rate-payers were not all poor or down-trodden. Iner® 
were rich men among them and by aooeptiDg the resolution, both the rich and tne 
poor alike among this class would benefit v^ile the poor among other classes, suen 
as Barani or Nenari zamindars, would be without the much-needed relief. , . 

The amendment was carried by 76 votes to 30 and the resolution, as amenaea, 
was carried without a division. 

Representation in Tariff Board , 

A resolution, recommending that due representation be given to the 
and growers’ interests on the Tariff Board by the Government was next passed, x 
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moTer. a member of the Uaionist Party, declared that the Proviaoe suffered heavily 
owina to the neglect of the interests of growers and consumers. The Oongress 
Partrs spokesman, Mr. Dunichand expressed the opinion that it was wrong to seek 
representations on a body of experts. The hon. Choudhury Sir Chhotu Bam^ 
Minister for Development, admitted that protection for national indnstries was 
necessary but ft should be given on certain conditions and within specified limits. 
These limits had been transgressed on the Board. The House then adjourned till the 4th. 

Motob Tbavfio Offences Bill 

4th. JULY :--Due to technical flaws the consideration was postponed to*day[ of the 
Motor Traffic Offences Bill, which sought to obviate the necessity of a motorist who 
committed an offance away from his home town being present at his trial himself. 
When the Hon.^ Sir Sunder Singh Maiithia^ Minister in charge moved that the 
Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration, Mr. Manilal 
Kalia^ a Oongress member objected to the motion. He argued that bv passing this 
legislation even a European British subject could be tried by a third class mi^istrate 
which the present law did not permit. Therefore, under the Government of India 
Act, the ranjab Government should have taken the previous permission of the 
Governor-General before proposing to change the criminal law affecting Europeans. 
Bir Shahabuddin^ the Speaker agreeing with the view put forth in reply by the 
Advocate-General, Mr. M, Sleem that in framing the rules the Government would 
keep in mind the relevant sections of the Oovernment of India Act, disallowed the 
objection, postponed the consideration of the Bill and adjourned the House. 

Lanottage in the Legislatures 

5th. JULY A ruling was given to-day by the Speaker, Sir Shahabuddin when 
Dr, Oopichand Bhargava, the Leader of the Opposition and the hon. Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan, Leader of the House expressed a desire that the members should be 
allowed to speak in the national language as the use of the English language was 
causing hardship and some did not understand it at all. Both Dr. Bhargava and the 
Premier spoke in Hindustani while making their submission. The point of order 
arose when the hon. Mr. Manohar Lai, Avenue Minister moved for consideration of 
the Punjab Land Alienation Amendment Bill as reported by the Select Committee 
and Dr. Bhargava began addressing the House in Hindustani. The Speaker gave the 
following ruling “Now that almost every Chamber in India has interpreted for 

E racticai purposes Section 85 of the Government of India Act, 1935, in the way they 
ave done and this being the solitary House in the whole of India not doing justice, as 
others, to the language of the Province, if you Gentlemen want it, I shall aoo^t your 
reasoning that you are unable to express yourselves in English as ably and efficiently 
^ would like, aud will allow suoh of you as are convinced they are 
unable to express .themselves in English to speak in the language of the Province". 

Punjab Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

A/ttArufid Lai Puri then moved that the Punjab Land Alienation 
Amend Bill, as it had emerged from the Select Committee, be circulated for opinion, 
contending that the Bill had undergone vital changes in the Select Committee and 
circulation wm all the more necessary now because it had not been given sufficient 
publicity m its original form. Sir Ookul Chand Narang, producing a bundle of 
Twegr^, l^etters and representations sent to him, declared that the measure was 
Obnoxious to all classes of people. He warned the Premier that if he ignored these 
representations, he would be digging the grave of his Government, as no autonomous 
government could subsist on injustice. The hou. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan^ 
opposed the motion for circulation. The motion for circulation was rejected 
®olion for consideration was passed without any one challenging a division. 
Aue Bill was then disenssed danse by danse and for over an hour, a number of 
Sim adjourn^**^*^ ^ Clause 3 were considered and disposed of. The House 

Resuming discussion on the Bill to-day, an important amendment 
prevent retrospective effect being given to the danse deolariog all 
void, was moved by Sir G. C. Narang and spiritedly debated 
"ftrang in a vigorous speech explained that benami transactions had been 
dM previous Governments in whioh many present Ministers 

mm) neia office, Baja Ghaznafar Ali, in a strong defence of the Government’s 
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position, oontended ^at the amendment was oat of order beoause it went against 
the clanse itself. Rai Bahadur Mvkundlal Pari quoted a judgment of Sir SniAa- 
buddin which he held proved that beuami trausaotions were not hitherto held illegal 
but had been recognised perfectly legal and valid. The Prem ter, in a brief reply, said 
that the bill also intended that authorities empowered under tho act should try to dis* 
cover which of the transactions were dishonest and went against provisions of the 
land alienation act and which did not set aside those which were dishonest. 
The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 81 votes to 10. The Congress 
remained neutral, while the majority of Baja Narendranath’ s party voted for the 
amendment. 

Sir Gokul Chand Narang moved another amendment to the effect that mort« 
gages and leases of less than twenty years’ standing should not be interfered with 
by the Bill. Mr. i/tr Maqhool Mahmood^ on beh^f of the Government, opposed 
it on the ground that the Government did not like to be an abettor of illegal 
transactions for twenty years. The amendment was rejected. A number of amend* 
ments were then moved and rejected and the House adjourned. 

Ths Monetlenders’ Beoistration Bill 

8th. JULY i-^Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan^ Premier, made an important announce- 
ment to-day while speaking on a Government Bill. He said that the Government 
were determined to place agriculturist money-lenders on a par with non-agriculturist 
money-lenders. With that end in view, the Premier said the Government pro- 
posed to bring forward a Bill controlling agriculturist money-lenders and until 
that was enacted they would not place on the statute book the present money- 
lenders’ Bill, which sought to control money-lending by non agriculturists. 

Beshtution of Mortgaged Lands Bill (Contd.) 

The Opposition made renewed efforts to-day to hold up the Restitution of 
Mortgaged Ijands Bill. They moved that the Bill as it had re-emerged from the 
Select Committee be recommitted. The debate was remarkable for what was 
probably the longest speech delivered hitherto during the session. It was made by 
Mr. Deshhandku R, Gupta, a journalist member of the House, who moved for re- 
committal and spoke with sustained vigour for over an hour and half in Urdu. Mr. 
Gupta strongly objected to the discriminatorv provision that only certain types of 
mortgages should be set aside in this way. He wanted that the Bill should apply 
to all mortgages and should exclude from the benefit of restoration all big landlords 
living on unearned income and exclude destitute mortgages whose main subsistence 
was derived from mortgaged land. The Premier, Sir Sikandar Byat Khan, 
attempted to dispel the fear that the Bill was likely to help big zamindars. There 
were only seventy-five really big zamindars in the province, who paid revenue 
between one thousand and five thousand rupees ana of these only twenty-one 
would be effected bv this Bill. Judging by these figures, could the House sincerely 
believe that the Bill would help big landlords at the expense of small ones ? The 
motion for recommittal was rejected and the Revenue Minister’s motion that the 
Bill be taken into consideration was passed. The House then adjourned till the 11th. 

Moneylenders’ Registration Bai (Oontd.) 

llth. JULY The Premier moved to-day that the Registration of Money 
lenders Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, by taken into oonsidera- 
tion. Mr. Sitaram, a member of the Ministerial Party moved that the Bill 
be circulated for opinion by 1st October, MirMaqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary 
Secretary made it clear that the Bill dealt with professional money lending 
and therefore, there was no need for differentiation such as the ^ previous 
speaker had urged. The penal clauses would come into operation only in wes ot 
wilful evasion and not otherwise. There were 55,000 money lenders in the PanjaD, 
which was, thus, a province more seriously affected by the problems attendant on 
uncontrolled money-lending than any other province in India. Every one of tnese 
money-lenders bad on an average three hundred debtors whose lives and happm^s 
they held in the hollow of their hands. Mr. Devaraj Sethi, moving the recom- 
mittal of the Bill to a Select Committee said that this motion would not ®ake any 
difference for it would not be placed on the Statute Book until a 
covering agrionlturists was passed which oonld not be done this session. He urge 
the recommittal because he was sure that the measure was a political measure au 
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not an eoonomio one for beneBtting the poor agrioaltariets. Sir Ookul Chand Narang 
declared even impartial people who had watched the progress of this Bill were 
convinced that it was being rushed through. The Bill, as it had emerged from the 
Select Oommittee, deprived the people of the right of carrying on money-lending 
business in the form of a company. He farther examined the prorisions of the Bill 
and declared that the Qqvernment's proposals were one sided in favour only of the 
debtor. Closure was applied and the Premier, the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan replied 
to the debate. Sir Sikander said that one member had urged that previous debts should 
be excluded from the provisions of the Bill. The Premier explained that the Bill 
did not affeot previous debts until the money-lenders committed irregularities. 
Moreover, if the irregularity was a stray case and was in respect of a small sum, he 
was still given an opportunity of appealing to the Commissioner against the forfeiture 
of his liconoe. The proposed legislation was much more lenient than the English 
Act in several respects. The Government were not rushing it through as it had been 
before the pnblio for over 15 years and the Government had already reoeived the 
opinions of 400 public associations and a large number of indi viduals. Proceeding, 
the Premier said that the Bill sought to control agriculturist money-lending also un- 
less the agriculturist advanced money to his own tenant, for his own land. Thus, the 
agriculturist and non agriculturist money-lenders were both put on the same level. 


Land Alienation iSrd. Aiabnd.) Bill 

In accordance with the announcement made by the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan^ 
Premier on Friday last that the Government were determined to place the agricultu- 
rist money-lender on a par with the non-agriculturist money-lender, a Bill called the 
Punjab Alienation of Land (Third Amendment) Bill was brought forward by the 
Premier. The Bill proposed to amend the Punjab Alienation of Land Act in such 
a way as to provide that no member of an agricultural tribe shall make a permanent 
alienation of any portion of his land to a member of the same triba or to a tribe in 
the same group within live years of the date of repayment in full by the debtor (the 
former) of any loan advanced to him by such creditor (the latter ). 

Moneylenders* Reoistration Bill (Contd.) 


12th. JULY:— The debate on the Money-lenders* Bill clause by clause was taken 
up to-day. A long series of amendments were attempted by the Opposition, but only a 
feiv of them were (passed. The Congress Party generally took no decisive part in 
the discussions and on one important division of the day remamed neutral. The 
l^emier accepted the amendment of Mr. Eira Lai (Congress) which excluded from 
the meaning of a loan, ^^an advance made in kind by a landlord to his tenant for 
purposes of husbandry, provided the market value of the return does not exceed 
the market value of the advance as estimated at the time of advance. Another 
amendment, moved by Lala Mukund Lai Puri which was also accepted by the 
Government, defined that a deposit ^ade by an employee with an employer as 
security was not a loan within the mealing of this Act. The House divided on the 
amendment to the^ effect that a loan advanced to a trader by anyone should not fall 
within the provisions of the Act. Only seven voted for and eighty against the 
amendment, the Congress Party not voting. 


Opposition amendment accepted was one moved by Sir Gokul 
rolated to a sub-clause, which included tha words “his 
nnf Gokul Chand caused laughter when he suggested that he had 

having a husband and added that if however the Government 
retaining the words intact, he had no objection. Eventually the 
®fir®®d to be deleted. A keen debate followed on the amendment 
11 ^ Lraio Sitaram, a Ministerialist, to the effect that the provisions of the 
rnontt 1 * 2?^ ^PPjy ^ unregistered money-lender who “winds up his business of 

renew any existing loan nor advances any fresh loan 
of this Act, but confines himself to the realisation of his 
piTaZ? A?®* subsisting before the oommenoement of this Act.** Sir Hokut 

further elaborated the point and argued that the Premier had Imn 
repeatedly that his object was to weed out dishonest money-lenders. If 
wished to weed themselves out, why should obsti^es be 
^ requiring them to get themselves registered ? 

wifi emphatioally rebutted the contention that the Bill was intended to 

pe out debt Its object was regulation in the interests of honest moaey^ltiMiers. 
2S 
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Only dishonest money-lenders would like to olose business after the oommenoemenb 
of this Act, but even they were given a period of three years after the Aot to^ 
lealise their past debts. They were only required under the Aot to register them* 
selves and t^e out lloenoes. But if the amendment was passed, the resqlt wonld 
be that a dishonest money-lender would be under no obligation to register himself 
and so even if be continued his fraudulent transactions after the oommenoement of 
the Aot, he would be in no danger of his methods being brought to light in a ootlrt 
of law. The amendment was rejected without a division. 

14th. JULY The Opposition concentrated their attack on the Government’s 
intention to reserve to themselves the rule-making powers under the Bill, pi^rti- 
cnlarly with regard to tho conditions on which licence to money-lenders are tq be 
granted. Sir Qohul Chand Narang moved an amendment, suggesting a redaction 
of the registration fee from Bs. 5 to Be. 1. The Premier^ the non. Sir Sikandfr 
Hyat Khan, pointed out that the proceeds from the registration fee were required 
to create the necessary machinery to work the Aot. The amendment was lost. 

A series of amendments, seeking to lay down the specific periods during which 
licences should be valid, were admitted. Strong opposition was voiced by Sir 
Gokul Ohand Narang, Lala Dunichand, Lala Mukund Lai Puri and others to leaving 
the power to fix the period of a licence in the hands of the executive as the Bill 
proposed to do. It was urged by some that at least five years should be fixed 
as the period of a licence while another wanted that a licence should be tenable 
for such a period as the licensee himself wanted. The Premier emphasised that 
these fears were unfounded as the Collectors would be strictly bound by the rules 
which the Government would frame. The amendment was lost. 

By another amendment, Lala Dunichand urged the deletion of words, which it 
was contended, suggested that the conditions of grant and the renewal of licences 
would be laid down by the Collectors. The Premier strongly refuted the suggestion 
that the Government intended to leave it to the Collectors to impose what conditions 
they liked. It was the Government who would lay down the conditions. He 
also pointed out that it was the general practice in all cases of this nature for the 
Government to reserve to itself the rule-making powers. This amendment was also 
lost An important Government amendment, moved by Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, 
Parliamentary Seoretarv, was next passed without any speeches. The amendment 
made it clear that "the punishment provided in this Act will not be inflicted 
upon any person (money-lender) who is convicted for infringing the provisions of 
this Bill prior to the time this Act comes into force.” 

A series of amendments were next moved for reducing the punishments which the 
Bill sought to inflict on money-lenders for committing offences under the Bill, but 
they were rejected. The House sat till 9 p. m. and completed discussion on Clause 
6, which was passed as amended. 

ISih. JULY With regard to Clause 9 doubts were expressed to-day whether the 
Government’s intention of not punishing money-lenders for offences committed before 
the coming into force of the Aot was fully clear. Both the Government and the Oppo- 
tion admitted that the clause as it stood was ambiguous. On the motion of the 
Premier, the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan the House substituted a new clause 
in place of Clause 9. When the clause was under consideration, Lala Sitaram moved 
that the Bill should come into operation two years after publication in the Govern- 
ment Gazettee. The Premier explained that some time would be spent by the 
Government in going through numerous formalities. Moreover, under tne provisions 
of the Bill, dishonest money-lenders would get from three to six years time to 
wind up their business. 8o far as honest money-lenders were concerned, the 
Government were determined to go out of their way to help them. The amendment 
was defeated. 

Bapid progress was then made with the Bill. Clause 10 containing a provision 
for **the further registration and lioensing of a money-lender after the expiry ot 
the period for which the license was oancelled,” was adopted without any amend- 
ment. The House commenced consideration of clause 11. There was a division on 
Sir G. C. iVaraim’a amendment to the last clause to include in the Bill a provision 
to the effect that the rules made by the Government under the Bill should oe 
brought before the House for approval prior to being made law. The amendment 
was rejected by 92 votes to 31. 
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^ irhen all the olaoses were diepos^ of, the House agreed to the motion of. the 
'Pniiier for referring the Bill to a drafting committee for examining the Bill with 
a view to suggesting conseqnential amendments and presenting their report by 
toroarrow. The House then adjourned. 

ANn-BxNiwi TuKsionoKs Biu. 

teth. JULY . I ^Oq a motion from the Chair the Assembly to-day passed oonseqnential 
amendments which the drafting committee had proposed to the Anti-Benami Iransao- 
tions Bill. The hon. Sir Sunder Singh Maiithia moved that the Bill, as amended, ^ 
passed. Rai Bahadur Mukund Lai Puri^ in a fighting speech, objected to what he 
^led tl^ expropriation of the people’s property under the protection of law. Be 
characterised the Bill as a revolutionary measure. It sought to unsettle settled oontro* 
yersies. Sir Gokulchand Narang said that by these Bills, the Government were trying 
to fjllow the policy of pushing down one community and pulling up another community 
in order to effect a general levelling up. The Government had administered no warning 
to people hitherto that these transactions were wrong and even the High Court had 
not held them illegal. Despite all that, the Government were coming forward with a 
Bill declaring that these transactions were null and void and giving their Bill restros- 
peotive effect. Malik Barkat Ali refuted Bir G. C. Narang’s arguments and declared 
that the Bill was uot retrospective as had been contended but was merely declaratory. 
It merely sought to make the law clear with regard to benami transactions, which 
had been banned by the original Land Alienation Act and would be held to be 
invalid under the existing law in any court. He pointed out that the Laud 
Alienation Act embodied the policy that land should never pass out of the possession 
of the socio-economic group known as the agricultural class in the Punjab. 
Mr. Ajit Singh, speaking from the Congress benches, caused a surprise when 
amid enthusiastic Ministerialist cheers, he declared that the Congress Party fully 
supported the Bill and they went further and demanded non-agriouTturist holders of 
land who had come by that land as the result of benami transaotions should be 
punished. Sir Sikandar reiterated his denial that the Bill sought to give retrospeotive 
effect to the Act. The Bill merely intended to plug up loopholes. The Premier 
claimed that the Bill did not contravene the undertaking given by the late Bir 
Fazli Hussain and reiterated that they would not allow the scope of the Land 
Alienation Act to be extended or restricted But he hinted that changed conditions 
in the country and the pressure of opinion of the masses outside the House might 
force the Governmeut to go beyond the Act in future. He reaffirmed the policy 
that no land belonging to an agriculturist should pass into the bands of a non-agricul- 
tnrist except under the provision which allowed 20 years’ enjoyment of an agrioul- 
turist land by a non-agrioulturist for debts due from the agriculturist. The Premier 
asked why, while this straightforward course was open to the uon-agriculturist, he 
should resort to the baokdoor method of a benami transaotion. The I*remier made 
me anuounoement that during the four months during which Tehsildars had been 
investigating in the province, they had unearthed no less than 6,697, oases, which 
were suspected to bo benami transaotions, of which 2,473 cases were being recom- 
mended for review. 

passed the third reading without division. 

Money-Lenders’ BEOisxRiLTioN Bill (Conto.) 

The Premier next moved that the Money lenders’ Registration Bill be passed. 

Roja Narendranath^ Leader of the National Progressive Party, a group forming 
Government, opposed the motion. While admitting that some opinions 
had been collected on toe Bill in the Punjab some years back, he held they were 

made available to the House for basing the provisions of the Bill thereon. The 
All would, he thought, turn money-lenders into pawn-brokers with the rosnlt that 
oorrowers would heuoeforth be at a great disadvantage in raising loans. 

Dr. O. 0, Narang declared that the trading and money-lending olasses should 
^^^Qderatand that they could not expeot any thing from the present Government 
xne Bill, he said, would destroy credit in trade and industry. It would set back the 
hands of the clock of political advance. 

.. The Ptemier, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan^ repiving vigorously, denied that 
ue BUI wjfi either a class or a oommanal measure. It would apply equally to all 
oiasBeB and communities, to Banias as well as to pathans, and as he nad already 
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anQOunoed he was determined to see that a Bi!l applying the proWsions of this 
measure to agriculturist money-lenders was passed before the present Bill became aa 
Act. He re-aQrmed that an nonest moneylender would find the measure a souroe of 
strength and help : and casual lenders had been specifically excluded from the Act. It 
had been stated that the village money-lender was a simple person who would be 
unable to understand the law, but the Premier declared that those people with whom 
the money-lenders dealt were even more simple and unsophisticated. The Punjab 
Oovernmeut had been trying to build up the structure of an agrarian legislation^ 
which would be beneficial without distinction of class. 

The House passed the third reading of the Bill and adjourned till the 18th. 

Land Alienation Abiend. Bill 

The Assembly also passed without division the third reading of the Punjab 
Land Alienation Amendment Bill. 

Restitution of Moetqaoed Lands Bill (Contd.) 

18th. JULY Constitution of the Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill, clause by 
clause, was taken up to-day. Several amendments were moved by the Opposition 
and were rejected by the House. One such amendment was moved by 8ir Ookul 
Chand Narang with a view to applying the provisions of the Bill for the period 

even after June 8, 1901. The amendment was pressed to a division and defeated 

a 90 votes to 33. Sir Gokul Chand Narang made another attempt to amend the 
so as to ensure that lands should not be returned to the original ^rioultural 
owners if the mortgagee had secured a decree or order for redemption. This amend- 
ment was also rejected. Sardar Hari Singh (Cougress) moved an important amend- 
ment which sought to deprive those agriculturists who paid Rs. 300 or more in 
land revenue, of the benefit of the Bill, it was stated on behalf of the Opposition 
by several speakers that by passing this amendment, only poor zamindars would 
benefit and not the well-to do ones. On behalf of the Government, it was explained 
that the amendment in effect sought to deprive of the benefits of the Bill even 

those who owned ten acres of land and had monthly incomes of Rs. 75. The 

Premier assured the House that not a single Minister or Parliamentary Secretary 
would benefit from this legislation. The Premier pleaded that the amendment would 
not be an equitable step ; for those who paid Rs. 301 as land revenue, would be 
deprived of the benefit of the Bill while those who paid Rs. 299 as land revenue 
plus Rs. 1,000 as income-tax would get the benefit. The amendment was defeated 
by 58 votes to 30. The House then agreed to the official amendment moved by 
Mir Maqbool Mahmood^ which laid down that the oases arising out of this legislation 
should be decided by Golleotors ^‘specially empowered by tue Government.” The 
Assembly then adjourned. 


IVtb. JULY .’—Consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, was resumed to-day. 
The House made rapid progress with the Bill and all the clauses having been passed, 
the bill as amended was entrusted to a drafting committee to suggest consequential 
amendments and report by Thursday. 


Police Lathi Charge in Lyallpub Dt. 


21 at. JULY fi'ardfar Eari 8'inpA (Congress) to-day moved that “The House do 

V a Smi. Wk/vaf n*ta A vtaMMalw ^thO Istbl 


a reduction in the width of canal outlets, causing injuries to many innocent persons . 
He deplored the Government’s habit of defending “the most indefensible misdeeds 
of the police”. He recapitulated the events leading to the alleged lathi charge by 
the police, basing his account on private reports received by him. The Premier, 




sentatives of the Distributory were present. His information was that the agitation 
WM engineered by a subordinate of the Canal Department and they were yiing to 
hold an enquiry as to whether that information was correct. His disappointment 
was that the Opposition had some distorted figures and were basing their agitation 
on them. Continuing, the Premier reiterated that it was impossible for ^e Govero- 
ment to give canal water to some people at the expense of others. The 6o^verniD9«i 
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bad offered eqaitable terms of settlemeut, bat the Opposition did not wish to aooept 
them beosnse then the agitation wontd cease. As regards the death of a person 
named Eartar Singh* the Premier said that a sifting magisterial enquiry would be 
held into ^e circumstances of his death and if it was proved that death was due 
to maltreatment, the Government would impose drastic punishment on the culprit. 

RbSTXTUTXON of MOBTGiGKD LlNDS BiLL (CONTD.) 

Sir Sundar Singh Majithia next moved the third reading of the Restitution of 
Mortgaged Lands Bill. In doing so, he gave an assurance that if during the next two 
years of the working of this measure, some loop-holes were discovered, the Govern- 
ment would readily remedy them by bringing forward amendments. Sir Ockul 
Chand Narang in a long speech enumerated the principal defects of the proposed 
legislation. He said that the Bill was not based on any principle of justice or equity. 

The Government had advanced no ground for confining it to mortgages entered 

before the year 1901. If mortgages were not going to be safe, then what guarantee 

was there that the sales effected in the past would be safe ? Dr. Gopichand 

Bhargava emphasised that though the Bill had been ostensibly brought to help the 

g oor, it was really to help the rich zemindars who constituted the present 
overnment That was the reason why the Government did not place 
statistics in support of the measure. The Premier^ at the outset, referred to 
what be called the devices used by the Congress to engineer a furore and up-roar 
in the Province against the Bill. Hartals had been brought about by telling strange 
stories to shopkeepers. One of them was told that the Bill sought to ohecic and 
control their daily earnings and accounts. The Premier said that some people had 
made attempts to give the agitation a communal colour. The Bill, he admitted, 
affected every community. It might affect one community more than another, 
but that did not mean that it was a communal measure. He declared that the Bill 
was really aimed at helping the poor. It had not been designed to cover the 
period after 1901 as there had been no exploitation of agriculturists after that 
year, owing to the coming into force then of the Land Alienation Act. Replying 
to the arguments of Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Sir Sikandar said that the creed of 
the Unionist Party was second to none in the country. The Premier said that the 
Party was trying to help the small peasants and labourers. Ho ridiculed the Congress 
attitude towards the Bill. The Congress Party had given such amendments as, if 
they were passed, would have defeated the object of the Bill by trying to lay down 
^at its provisions should not apply to cases instituted by mortgagors before the 
Bill became law. The Premier warned the Congress Party that if it adopted uncons- 
titutional methods of agitation against this legislation in the Province, be would not 
allow the peace of the province to be disturbed. The third reading of the Bill was 
passed without a division. 


Land AusNanoN (3 bd Amend.) Bill 

^^use next started consideration of the Land Alienation Act (Third Amendment) 
nsii clause by clause. All amendments, which were moved by the Opposition and 
opposed by the Government, wore rejected. While discussing the third clause. Sir 
i^ohul Chand harang pointed out that there were loopholes in the olanse, which 
wonJd enable two agriculturist money-lenders working in collision to evade the 
provisions of the Bill. The Premier admitted that there was a loophole which, he 
promised, would be filled in the next session. He appealed to the members to pass 

might be passed expeditiously in order to 
» n .^ov®rn®ont to place it on the Statute Book along with the Money- 
lenders’ Registration Bill. e j 

clauses was completed at 9-15 p. m. and the Bill was then 
Drafting Committee to submit consequential amendments, if nece- 
^ j X?’ day, the 22nd. July when the Bill was given the third 

reading and the House adjourned nne die. 


Wmler Sestion— Lahora— lOth* November to 2iid. December 1938 


Adjoubnuemi MonoNS 


19M session of the Assembly commenced at Lahore on the lOth* November 

9Q. Auere were no fewer than 16 adjournment motions, of which seven stood in the 
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name of Sardar Hart 8%ngh, Ihe fir6^ which was to discuss the order to quit the 
Pod jab bj the first available train on (3omrade Iqbal Singh and his externment 
from tho Poo jab, was disallowed by the Speaker as beirg not of argent poblio 
importance. . , . , 

A heated discussion ensued on tlie third adjournment motion to raise *‘the criminal 
hooliganism'* displayed by members of the procession of the bon. the Premier and 
the hon. the Minister for Development at Bohtak on October 7 last, resulting in 
injuries to a number of peaceful spectators. The members had to be called to order 
on several occasions. The Speaker ruled out the motion as the subject matter 
thereof had not been corroborated. 

The Bouse then discussed the adjournment motion of Sardar Hari Singh to 
discuss the notice served on 8ardar Balwant Singh Dnkhia, General Secretary of 
tike District Congress Committee of Hosfaiarpur, under Section 3 of the Faniab 
Criminal Law Amendmout Act for one year, internicg him in Bains Ealan, his 
village, and restraining his political activities. The Premier justified^ the action taken 
by the Government against Sardar Balwant Singh Dukhia as it was intended to 
stop the recurrence of terrorism. He assr.red the House that the utmost care was 
being taken in taking any action against political workers. The motion, being put 
to vote, was rejected by' 61 voles to 27. The House then adjourned. 


Famine in Hissab 

12tli. NOVEMBER '.—Harrowing accounts of the distress caused by famine in 
Hissar district were given by members of the Opposition and the Government 
benches to-day in the course of the discussion on an adjoiiroment motion by Sardar 
Hari Sing relating to the subject. After two hours* heated debate, the motion was 
rejected by 66 votes to 30. 

Official Business 

The House passed the Punjab Debtors Proteotion (Amendment) Bill with the 
amendment recommended by His Excellency, referred to a select commitme the 
Pnnjab Alienation of Land Act (Fourth) Amendment Bill and also passed the Punjab 
State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Bill. It was explained that the first mentioned 
Bill had been recommitted to ihe House by His Excellency as the Law pepartroent 
bad, since the passing of the Bill, discovere-d that it went beyond the intention of 
the framers. The Bill was passed without discussion. 

Dbvos Control 

A motion by tho bon. Mian Abdul Haye sought that the following watiers 
enumerated in the provincial legislative list be regulated by an Aot of the Federal 
Legislature Trade and commerce within the province and the production, supply 
and distribution and adulteration of drugs, medicines and biological products. The 
Minister explained that this was in pursuance of the undertoking given by the 
Punjab Government in common with other Provinoial Governments that they would 
adopt a resolution on the above lines. 


Multan Communal Clash and Afteb 


14th. NOVEMBER Charges and oounter»oharges were made by the metnbers 
of the Opposition Party and tho Government against each other 
responsible for creating a situation which led to the oommanal 
in October Jaat, in the course of the disoumion to-day on the 
motion of JfimaAi Barilal relating to the disturbanoe. Members, of the Opj^ 
Bition Parties accused tho Ministers of having delivered provocative Bpwho^ 
which led to the strained relations between the ^o communities. 
to the debate, the Premier, the Sir Bil^ar Byat '“VnlKl 

statement, reviewing the oironmstanoes onlminating m the trouble tx Mu 
complemented the local officers on averting a not with a minimum of foim Tb 
Government, said the Premier, vmre oon8iderin| the 

police at Multan, which was a dangerous district in tne Province. !we Fre 
assured the House that snfferers would be adequat^ compensated and c p 
brought to book. The motion was lost by C6 votes to 33. 

EXiBOISIGtTT AND GuBOWABA BiLLS 

The House then passed the Punjab Eleotrioity Bill and tho Sikh Ourdwaras 
(Amendment) Bill. 
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AobioijIiTubal Products Markets Bill 

The hon. Sir Chhotu Ram^ DeTelopmeat Minister, next introdaoed the Panjab 
Agrioaltaral Prodaots Markets Bill. Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh Singh moved 
an amendment for the oironlation of the Bill for eliciting opinion thereon. The 
disonssioD had not oonoluded, when the House adjourned. 

Lathi Charoi at Ajnala 

ISth. NOVEMBER The discussion on the adjournment motion of Sardar Sohan 
Singh Josh, relating to “the lathi charge by the police on a peaceful of 

the peasants at Ajnala (in the district of Amritsar) on the occasion of the Pre- 
mier’s visit to the place” on August 10, was marked by stormy scenes, in which 
the Speaker had to call the House to order several times. Speaking on the adjourned 
motion, the Opposition speakers said that the Oovernment were using the Police for 
party propaganda and that the Government, instead of taking the police to task 
whenever they were exceeding their powers, always shielded them, they idso 
alleged that the police brought tear-gas to deal with one of the Congress meetings. 
The Premier, refuting both the charges, said that the Oovernment were never 

slow to take action when the police exceeded their powers. The Opposition, how 

ever, he said, indulged in criticism of the police in season and out of season. In 
the oase referred to the police were trying to keep Congressmen apart from the 
Unionist meeting so as to prevent a clash. For this purpose they pushed back a 
small number of Congressmen and there was a mild cane charges. The Oovernment 
had no arrangement for using tear-gas, though he wished that all big cities should 
be equipped with tear-gas to enable the polioe to disperse unrulv crowds. After 

two hours’ heated discussion the motion was put to vote and rejected by 68 

votes to 31. 


AeBioULiUBAL Products Maberts Bill (Conto ) 

Discussion on the amendment for the circulation of the Markets Bill, which 
commenced last evening, continued the whole of to-day and was adjourned. 

16 th. NOVEMBER : -^Sardar Santokh Singh, Leader of the Independent 
Party, moved a dilatory motion to-day for circulation of the Punjab Agricultural 
Products Marketing Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, for eliciting (minion 
thereon by January 31 next. Replying Sir Chhottu Ram said that the ruinab 
Ministers were charged by the Opposition benches with getting high salaries. The 
Congress Ministers, he said, were also not drawing less than the Punjab Ministers’ 
salaries. Referring to a minister in a Congress Province, Sir Chhottu Ram said, that 
although a Congress Minister drew Rs. 500 as his salary, the salary of his household 
establishment amounted to over Bs. 500 and his house rent to about Bs. 400. 
Besides this, he bad at his disposal three motor cars. This statement of the 
Minister caused an uproar in the House. Dr. Satyapal, challeugiug the statement 
of the Minister, said that it was a lie. He added that he would not tolerate defa- 
mution of their Ministers in the Congress Provinces. Sir Chhottu Ram and the 
Premier protested against the use of the word “He” by Dr. Satyapal and urged 
the Speaker to ask Dr. Satyapal to withdraw his word. Dr. Satyapal thereupon 
^bstituted the word ^Hncorrect” in place of ‘'lie”. The Speaker appealed to the 
House to use more dignified language. He also requested tbe Minister not to refer 
to the Congress Ministers. The dilatory motion was lost by 79 votes to 7, the 
Congress Party remaining neutral. 

Strong support for the cause of the tiller of the soil by Diwan Chamanlal 
and an able defence of the Bill as a whole by the Development Minister were the 
mam features of tbo debate when the House proceeded to the consideration of 
amendments for inserting new clanses. Two such amendments were ruled out and 
oot moved. Discnssion ensued on the amendment of Chhaudhuri 
k 4 k ^hioh aimed at vesting the final authority in the Collector for deoiding 
woetner any person was a grower or not. Diwan Chamanlal opposed the amend- 
ment as it would arm the executive with inordinate powers. Sir Chhottu 
replying, said that occasions would arise in the working of the Act when it would 
oe neoe^ary to decide whether ao individual was a grower or not, and in such 
mroamstaDoes there was need for some agenoy to decide the issue. The amendment 
2? fo a division and declared osrnoi by 66 votes to 19. The Assembly then 
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I7tb. NOVEMBER Most of the afternoon session was devoted to the considera- 
tion of the issae whether a ^‘proviso’* was a new olanse or an amendment The 
question ar<Me over the amendment proposed by Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh Singh 
which was in the form of a proviso to a clause. The Speaker quoting extensivmy 
from the House of Commons debates ruled that a proviso was not a clause 
inasmuch as it did not. seek to substitute one clause for another. 

DisoHARan of Panohatat Officers 

Chowdhri Kartar Singh's adjournment motion relating to the disoharge of 19 
panohayat officers was lost without a division. The Opposition alleged that the 
officers in quostion were discharged to make way for supporters of the Unionist 
Party. Refuting the allegations, Major the Bon. Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana 
explained that the panohayat officers who had been discharged wore incompetent and 
two of them were corrupt, fle assured the House, however, that the vacancies caused 
would be filled by members of the same caste as the former incumbents. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

Supplementary Demands for Grants 

2Ut NOVEMBER Supplementary demand for Rs. 1.00,000 under the veterinary 
head for the purchase of fodder for the Qovernment Cattle Farm at Hissar, owing 
to severe famine conditions prevailing at Hissar, was granted without much 
discussion to-day. 

The House granted two demands, one under ^^General Administration” aggregating 
to Rs. 1.22,000 and the other under Public Health of Rs. 3,25,000. Chaudhry Krishna 
Oopat Dutt moved a token cut of Rs. 100 in the sum of Rs. 75,000 demanded 
under the first head on account of travelling and daily allowances of members, for 
the purpose of criticising the Government’s policy in incurring such expenditure. 
He opined that considerable time and money was wasted during the Simla session, 
ab the onlv legislation worth mentioning that was passed then was the Money- 
lenders' Bill. The Premier emphasised that a single day's session cost Rs. 4,000 and 
if the Opposition would co-operate with the Government concentrating on major 
issues and ignoring minor items, considerable saving could be effected. The motion 
was put and lost without a division. 

The House then proceeded to discuss a demand for Rs. 40,000 under the 
industries head for opening a workshop at the Hosiery Institute, Ludhiana. Sardar 
Kapoor Singh moved a token cut to impress upon the Government the need to 
purchase Indian-made goods for the workshop and to urge that students from rural 
areas should be given special preference in respect of admissions. Sir Ohhottu Ram, 
Minister for Development, replying to the debate said that cotton yarn, silk yarn 
and half the woollen yarn used in the Institute were male in India. Only half of 
the woollen yarn which was not available in India was being Imported from foreign 
countries, ite, however, assured the House that the whole sum of Rs. 40,000 which 
the House was asked to vote would be spent on the purchase of raw materials. The 
cut motion was rejected without a division. 

Mr Ch. Krishna Gopala Dutt moved a out motion to raise a discussion on the 
subject of the creation of an Industrial Research Fund. He complained that the 
Fund was inadequate The British Government, he said, had set apart one million 
pounds for the research fund. The money which the Punjab Government was ear- 
marking for lesearob work in the Punjab, which was a backward province in respect 
of industries, was insufficient. Mr. Desk Bandhu Gupta urged the Government to 
work in co-operation with other provinces. Sir Chkotu winding up the debate, 

assured them that he would give his most careful oonsideration to the suggestions 
made by the Opposition. The Minister did not agree with the si^gestion "I 
Mr. Oopal Dutt for discouraging the export of raw material. He said that they 
would continue exporting surplus raw materials after meeting their demands, ne 
assured the House that the Govemmeut would see that as much raw material as 
was used in this Proviooe. Sir Chhotu Bam admitted that the money 
earmarked for the Research Fund was inadequate, but he said the House must 
congratulate the Government on setting apart snob a huge sum in these days or 
financial stringency. The out motion was rejected without a division. 

Land Auena^FION (4th. Amend.) Bill 

22aa. NOVEMBER .—The Assembly passed the Posjab Aliepation of 

Land (Fourth Amendment) Bill. The Bill son^t to remove certain teofamoal naw. 
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which were found in the Punjab Alienation of (Third Amendment) Bill, pueed In the 
Simla session of the Assembly and to allow a person to appeal to the Oommissioner 
against the order of the Oolleotor. 

AemouLTURAL Produob Markets Bill 

During a three-hours discussion on the Pubjab Agricultural Produce Markets Bill, 
the Assembly was able to pass only one sub-clause. There were 18 amendments to 
the sub-clause. One of them, which aimed at restricting the definition of the term 
^^erower” to the actuid tiller of the soil, was rejected by 95 votes to 37. Another 
amendment, moved by IHwan Chaman Lai on behalf of the Congress Party, which 
aimed at eliminating the partners of a firm of dealers or brokers from the scope of 
the definition of the term ^'grower'* was accepted by the Government. The mover 
said that the intention of the (Congress Party was to eliminate those from the defi- 
nition of the word ^'grower", who were not tillers of the soil. The amendment was 
oDDOsed by the Independent Party. A third amendment which sought to include in 
the definition of a ^^grower” one who ^^works as a dealer or a broker, or is other- 
wise engaged in the business of disposal or of the storage of agricultural produce,** 
was rejected without a division. Sardar Sahib Sardar Sant Singh, Leader of the 
ludependent Party, moving the amendment, emphasised that a grower, who happened 
to work as a dealer or stored agricultural products, should not be excluded. Tbe 
hoD Sir Chottu Ram, Minister for Development, opposing the amendment, said that 
if dealers or brokers were allowed to be included in the definition of “grower”, 
the result would be the existence of a loophole and the main purpose of the Bill 
would be defeated. The House at this stage adjourned till the 28th. 


28di. NOVEMBER A lively debate ensued on the amendment of Choudhri 
Krishna Gopal Duit to restrict the notified market area to a radius of five miles from 
the market centre. The opposition was anxious, he said, that the Government should 
not assume powers that were later liable to abuse. Sir Ohkotu Ram, Minister for 
Development, replying, revealed that the Government would support an amendment 
already tabled to delete the words “comprised in a district”, which would show that they 
did not contemplate declaring as notified market area an entire district or even a 
thana, but the normal market area and its neighbourhood, so as to ensure that the 
grower got a fair price for his produce. The amendment was pressed to a division 
and lost by 73 votes to 29. 

Clause 2 relating to definition was put to vote and was passed by 67 votes to 93. 
Clause 3 of the Bill providing for the issue of a notification of the intention to 
exercise control over the purchase and sale of agricultural produce in a specified 
area was passed in an amended foim. Discussion on olause 4 was proceeding when 
the House adjourned. 


29Ui. NOVEMBER :*Discussion on amendments to Section 4 of the Bill left over 
yesterday, occupied the House to-day. Two amendments having been accepted, one in a 
modified form, by the Government, the Speaker ruled that nearly ten amendments of 
a similar character should be discussed together. The central idea of these amendments 
was to exclude retailers from the purview of the Bill. Congress and other Opposition 
speakers made an impassioned plea for the exclusion of the average shopkeeper and 
the small retailer from the provisions of the Act. They pointed out that nowhere 
in the country were these classes of traders asked to take out a license and the 
Government should not arm themselves with this power, which was liable to abuse. 
The Government, they urged, should not go beyond the scope of the Bill. The 
Leader of the House and other speakers from the Ministerial benches made it clear 
that me measure was intended to stop malpractices prevailing in mandis and markets 
and the provisions should be judged by the standard whether or not they would 
achieve this object. There was little to choose between the retailer and the whole- 
saler. The Premier assured the House that the bona fide shopkeeper would not be 
affected and the Government had taken special power to grant exemption in deservina 
oases. Two amendments were put to vote and were rejected and the House adjourn^. 

NoN-omciAL Bills Tntroougbd 


transact non-offioiat bositiess 
n**® refttsed leave to Mian 

Tenancy Amendment Bill, seeking to aeonTaoS-- 
Singh to introdooe tne Pnnlab Jhatka 
Meat Bill to remove restiotions on the preparation, use and aaie of jhatka meat. 
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bat granted leave to Sardar Ajit Singh to introdaoe the Punjab Postponement 
of Debt AeaUsation Bill. 

Rbduotion is Wjltvr Bates 

The House then proceeded to discuss resolutions. An animated debate ensued on 
the resolution of Mr. Bhimsen Sachar recommending to the Government that the 
water-rate be reduced by fifty per cent. The mover contended that the Govern- 
ment were not entitled te get a return of 13 per cent from their water-rates while 
even the railways were not getting more than three per cent return. The Premier 
pointed out that there were certain non-productive canals in the Province, but 
conceded that some reductions in Abiana were necessary. Mr. Nurullah (Unionist) 
moved an amendment that the rate be reduced by 25 per cent, Chhottu Ram^ 
Minister for Development, replying, said that the Government had genuine sympathy 
for the ryots but they had to reoKon with a loss of Bs. 3 and one-fourth crores if a 
fifty per cent reduction was introduced. He had not concluded his speech when 
the House adjourned. 

2nd. DECEMBER :*-The Assemblv unexpectedly adjourned sine die to-day 
following a ruling by the Hon. Speaker that the Assembly would meet only 
on Mondavs, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays and the Hon. Premier thrreupon 
declaring m that case that he would like it to adjourn sine die. Votes 
were then taken and the House decided to adjourn sine die by 96 against 36 votes. 
Thus the threatened night sitting of the Assembly to-day and a non-stop sitting 
from 11 a. m. to-morrow morning .with a view to dispose of the Marketing Bill 
was not materialised. The House adjourned sine die. 

Acta Paaaed by the Punjab Aaaembly in 1937-38 

1. Pttidab Mlnislert’ Salaries Act. (April 8, 1937) Determines the salaries of 
the Ministers. 

2. Punjab Legislative Assembly Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker’s Salaries Act. 

(April 12, 1937) Determines the salaries of the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker 
of the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

3. Punjab Legislative Assembly (Removal of Disqualifications) Act. (July 15, 
1937) Provides that the holders of certain offices, e. g., Parliamentary and 
Private Parliamentary Secretaries, Zaildars, Sufaidposhes, etc., shall not be disqualified 
for election to the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

4. Punjab Legblative Ammbly (Allowances of Members) Act. t^uly 15, 1937) 
Determines the allowances to be paid to the members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

5. Punjab Alienation of Land (Amendment) Act. (April 11 1938 ) To prohibit 
agricultural land being put to destructive use by a mortgagee or lessee without the 
consent of the owner, and to remove ambiguity regarding the period for which 
temporary alienation of land belonging to a statutory agriculturist judgment-debtor 
can be ordered by a Civil court. 

6. Suits Valuation (Punjab Amendment) Act (March 10, 1938) To Amend the 
Suits Valuation Act, 18^, in so far as it deals with plaints or memorials of appeals 
in suits by reversioners under the Punjab Customary J^aw for a declaration in 
respect of an alienation of ancestral land. 

7. Punjab Debtors’ Protection (Amendment) Bill (June 21, 1938) To prohibit 

execution of civil decrees by the appointment of a receiver to administer property 
which is protected from attachment or sale under the Colonisation of Government 
Lands (Punjab) Act, 1912. ..... 

S. Punjab Registration of Monejr lenders Act. (July 16, 1938) To establish effective 
control on the business of money lending by compeliing money-lenders to obtain lieenc^, 

9. Punjab Alienation of Land (^cond Amondment) Bill (July 16, 1938) To 

nullify certain sales and mortgages of land which were effected in contravention ot 
the intention of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act of 19QO. , . 

10. Punjab Restitution ai Mortlkgod Lands Act. (July 2l, 1938) To terminate 
old mortgages of land (effected before 1901 and still subsisting) on payment or a 
reasonable compensation where necessary by the mortgager to the mortgagee ^ 

11. Punjab Alienation of Land (Third Ameadmont) Act. (JalJ % 

place the agriculturist money-lenders for the purposes of the Punjab Alienation w 
Land Act, in the same position as non-agricnlturist money-lenders and check tnem 
from permanently acquiring the land of their agr iculturist debtors. 



The C P & Berar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Semlon— Nagpur— 15th> September to ltt> October 1938 

Adjournment Motions 

The aatumn session of the C. P. & Berar Legislative Assembly oommenoed at 
Nagpur on the 15th. September 1938, with the Hon. Mr. (7. 8. Gupta^ the Speaker 
in the Chair. Three demonstrations outside and three adjournment motions inside 
the House wero the features of the opening day^s proceedings. Muslims staged a 
huge demonstration to protest against the Government’s primary education scheme 
known as the Yidyaroatidir scheme. The two other demonstrations were a h^equel to 
the recent G. P. Ministerial episode and supporters of Dr. Ehare and the Congress 
Working Committee organised prooessions and marched to the Assembly Chamber. 
Elaborate police precautions were taken both outside and inside the Assembly 
building with a view to preventing untoward incidents and disturbances.'’^ 

In the House, the Speaker, Mr. G, 8, Gupta ruled out of order two motions of 
adjournment, one seeking to discuss the lack of provision for training in Urdu in 
the Wardha Vidyamandir School and the other regarding the failure of crops in 
two taluks of Berar. Mr. B, G, Khaparde's motion of adjournment to discuss the 
failore of Government to maintain peace and order at a public meeting in Nagpur 
last night was admitted by the Speaker though the Premier^ Pandit R, 8, 8hukla 
objected as the matter was not important Twenty-three members who supported 
leave being granted for discussion of the motion, included two Congress members, 
Dr. Khare and Mr. A. AT. VdhojL 

The motion was debated for about two hours and was lost without a division. Mr. 
Khaparde moving it, stated that the Congressmen assembled at the Town Hall last 
night captured the public meeting which had been announced to bo held by pro* 
Khare members. Disturbances occurred a little later and some persons were injured 

* Nearly 8,000 Muslims participated in a demonstration to-day by the Muslim 
League with a view to protesting against the Vidyamandir educational scheme. 
Carrying black flags, the demonstrationists marched In a procession to the Assembly 
Chamber. They were stopped by the police as they reached the Assembly where- 
upon the demonstrationists moved on peacefully to an adjoining park. Later, they 
dispersed after the Premier, Pandit 8hukla^ who heard their viewpoint patiently and 
explained the Government plan in the matter of giving effect to the scheme. The 
Premier pointed out that the Muslim agitation against the scheme was misguided 
and misconceived and largely due to ignorance of details of the scheme. The 
Premier then read out a Government communique on the subject folly explaining 
^heir plans. A special feature of the scheme which removed the Muslim grievance 
about absence of provision for instruction in Urdu in primary schools, the Premier 
deolared, was that Urdu script was being taught to all pupil teachers at the Wardha 
Vidyamandir training school so that they mipt be able to teach the same to Muslim ' 
boys admitted into Vidyamandirs. It was open to any Muslim, who objected to the 
Vidywnaudir, to donate land for establishing an Urdu school and oal! it by 
another suitable name. The Premier hoped that the unhappy controversy over the 
name ’Vidyamandir” would not mislead Muslims and deprive them of benefits to be 
the scheme. Three or four Muslim League M. L. A.’s inoluding Syed 
^uf Shah, leader of the Provincial Muslim League Board, participated in the 
uemonstration in which it was reported Muslims from mofnssil places also joined. 

, While Muslim demonstrators were almost peaceful, demonstrations over the Ehare 
fiP’ n ^ offiftQiaed by Dr. Ehare’s adherents and the other organised by supporters 
tne ^ngress Working Committee were marked by considerable excitement. Large 
crowds joined the processionists who oontinned the demonstrations for over three 
nonrs in the precincts of the Assembly Chamber. Police had to intervene several 
times to prevent clashes between rival seotions. Despite this, ten persons were 
mjured. Pro-Kbare demonstrators raised slogans attacking the Congress Working 
Some of them carried black flags while others held the Ooogross tri- 
colonr flags and placards denonnoing traitors, 
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88 a oooaequdnoe of the clashes between rival sections. It was the duty of the police 
Jo inrervene with a view to maintaining peace, and allow the original organisers of 
the public noting, the pro-Ehare group, to proceed undisturbed with their meeting. 
He SMused ^ngressinen of resorting to violence, tc stifle opposition and said that 
even Qandhfji would feel sorry for the inoidents that occurred last night. The 
rremier, Pandit Shukla d^lared that be was satisfied after enquiries from various 
sources, apaH from the police reports, that there were adequate police arrangements 
last night His information wm that there were no serious disturbances at the meet- 
ing to warrant nolioe intervention with a view to restoring order and peace* More- 
over,. not a single complaint had been received by the police of anvone being serious- 
ly injured at the meeting. Non-violence was the cardinal principle of every Con- 
gressman. The Premier had no doubt that all those who owed allegiance to the 
^ngress would strictly adhere to it. The Premier emphatically repudiated the charge 
that the wvernment had failed to maintain order and peace at tho public meeting. 
Minister Z). P. Mishra opposed the motion and said it was deplorable that difficulties 
over the recent 0. P. Ministerial episode. They were trying their best to 
SM If these could be composed. The House rejected Mr. Khaparde'a motion without 
division and adjourned. 

*Holi’ Riot in Jubbulpobb 

1 Ml. SEPTEMBER Mr. IfHkhar Alt sought the leave of the House to-day to 
discuss the failure of the Government to prevent riots in Jubbulpore daring the last Holi 
TMtival. He raid it was necessary that the House should have au opportunity to 
diBOoss the Government’s policy in this matter. The Speaker, Mr. O, 8, Gupta, 
while agreeing that the subject matter was importaut, thought that there was no 
such urgency about it to be discussed through an adjournment motion. The Speaker 
added that Mr. Iftikfaar AH had suffioient time to table a resolution on the subject 
after the Governmeot’s communique announcing withdrawal of proseontions lia»i 
been issued. He therefore disallowed the motion. The Premier Pandit B. 8. Shukla 
objected to permission being granted for disoussion of the motion on the ground that 
the matter at present was sab-judioe. 

Muslims ard Vidyamindir Sohbmb 

Of the other five motions which sought to raise discussion on the Vidyamandir 
seneme of the 0. P. Government for spread of primary education in rural areas and 
its appiioation to Muslims, four were not moved. Mr. M. Af. ffuq^ however, rose to 
seek permission to move his motion of adjournmeut to discuss the Government’s 
^mmunique dated September 14, on the subject of Muslim agitation against the 
Vidjramandir scheme. After some disoussion on the importance and urgency of the 
subject, the Speak&r said he would give his ruling to-morrow on the point whether 
the motion was in order or not. 


Primary EoncAnoN Bill 

thereafter transaoted official legislative business. On the motion of the 
Eduoarion Mr. S, V, Gokhale the Bill amending the Primary Education Act 

was oiroulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. The Bill empowered the Govern- 
ment to introduce compulsory education both for boys and girls in select areas. 

Dr. Eharb On His Rbsxonation 


17tfc. SffTEMBER fV. Kkare, ex- Premier, sprang a surprise to-day when he 
asked permission of the Chair after question-bour to make a statement explaining the 
rearons Md ciroomstances leading to his resignation of office. While Dr. Khare was 
reading hia statement severely attacking the three Mabakoshal Ministers and members 
of the OoDgress High Command, the hen. Mr. 2). P. Miahra, from the Government 
S’ ®f order and enquired if the Chair had allowed Dr. Ehare to 

make the statement. Mr. Mishra also objeoted to Dr. Khare oritioising persons who 
were not members of the House and who wero unable to defend themselves. 


The Speaker, Mr. G, 8, Gupta observed that Dr. Khare’a desire to make a state- 
ment came to him as a oompiete surprise as the Chair bad no previous intimation of 
It, nor was anv request made to him by Dr, Khare to that effect. The Speaker lieW 

^ » personal explanation to the House with 

Chair, but such a statement should be in conformity with the 
d^nity of the House and the language must not be offensive, Ha, thereforOi requested 
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Dr. Khare to avoid the use of langaage not free from ranooiir and use chaste language. 
The Speaker farther informed the House that he had granted permission to Dr. 
Khare to make the statement. Mr. Mishra again rose on a point of order pointing 
out to the Chair that only the Minister who had resigned in consequenoe of a *no- 
confidence” motion was entitled to make suoh a statement. He hacf no intention to 
qaescion the ruling given by the Speaker, but requested him to reconsider it. On the 
Speaker wishing to ascertain the sense of the House, the hon. Mr. D, K, Mehta spoke 
in support of Mr. Mishra, while four Congress members from the Congress 
benches eipressed their opposition to the objection taken .by the Ministers. Mr. JR. 
M, Deehmukh^ Mr. V. M, Jakatdar^ Mr. T. J. Kedar and Mr. F. R. Kalappa^ Con- 
gress M. L. A.8, held that Dr. Khare had a right to make a statement on the subject 
of his resignation and that the Chair should allow him to proceed with it. Dr. E, 
Raghavendra Rao and Mr, B. G. Khaparde from the Opposition benches also sup- 
ported this view, favouring Dr. Khare being allowed to have his say as a matter 
of right, which they asserted every resigned Minister had. While this disoussion 
was in progress, the atmosphere in the House became tense and the Speaker had 
to appeal to the members repeatedly to maintain calm. The Speaker asked the members 
to address the Chair, confining their remarks to the issue before the House. 

Dr, Khare then continued reading his interrupted statement. In the course of 
his lengthy statement Dr. Khare said he wished to acquaint the House with the 
canses that led to the dissolution of his Ministry. He complained that the Congress 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee resisted and checked all his efforts at wrecking and 
combating the Constitution (the India Act of 1935), which he considered was the 
real objective of the Congress in working the Reforms. As, for instance, Dr. Khare 
said, he did not get their support for his effort to declare January 26, Independence 
Day, as a publie holiday. They were enjoined not to do anything which was against 
the plain meaning of various sections of the Government of India Act. He charged 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee with having encouraged his colleagues ^‘to intriguf 
gainst me and unseat me from the Premiership of the Province. When it became 
intolerable for him to work any longer, he took drastic steps against the three 
Mahakosal Ministers. He asserted that throughout the crisis H. K. the Governor 
acted on the advice of the Premier as leader of the majority party, which was the 
only course open to a constitutional Governor in the oircumstances. He oonoluded 
by thanking all sections of the House for the courtesy and oonsidoratioa they had 
shown him as long as he was Leader of the House. 

Soon after Dr. Khare concluded, the Premier, Mr. R, 8. Shukla^ Leader of the 
House, rose in his seat and read out the letter of resignatiou which Dr. Khare bad 
written to H. E. the Governor on July 23 as a result of consultations with members 
A Parliamentary Sub-Committee at Wardha, in which Dr. Khare 

MmiUed having acted hastily aud committed an error of judgment and resigned. 
The Premier added that this letter of resignation was a oomplete answer to Dr. 
shares statement to-day in the House and he had nothing to add to it. The House 
^hen took up other busioess. 


YlDTAUiNDIR SOHSME— Mususi WiLK-OTJT * 

League members, numbering eleven, walked oat of the House as a 
mftfjAn a ruling given by the Speaker, Mr. G. 8, Gupta^ who disallowed a 

adjournment of the House, tabled by Mr. M. M. Huq to discuss the 
September 14, dealing with Muslim agitation 
hid scheme (for the spread of primary ednoation.) The Speaker 

a reserved his ruling on the admissibility of the motion yesterday. After hearing 


Government. No other province has adopW it 
thflv «n « cannot but feel that it is being inflicted on them because 

over thAm*»* Jcpeless minority and beoause the majority wishes to ride roughshod 
After allttdme to thti Muslim Leaffus dAmAnstrAfinn naar fha 
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Mr. Hna, wlio wanted to move the motion and the Oovernment TWw*point, the 
Speaker held that there was no serious departure in Government polioj as outlined 
in the original scheme and the Oovernmenfs communique of September 14, m the 
matter of its application to Muslims. The Speaker added that the matter could not 
form the snbject of an adjournment motion. 

Mb. Deshmukk Ok His Hesiokatiok 

21et. SEPTEMBER Interest centred on a statement in the House to-day on the 
recent Ministerial episode by Mr. R. M, Deahmukh, ex-Minister. At the begin- 
ning. on a point of order by Mr. Z>. P. Miahra^ the Speaker ruled that he 
would not permit Mr. Deshmukh to offer any remarks which could be 
construed as casting a reflection on the conduct of the Governoi* of the Province. 
Mr. Deshmukh assured the Chair that he had no intention to do so and 
proceeded with his statement, which he took over forty minutes to finish. 
After reviewing the events leading to the resignation of the Ehare Ministry. 
Mr. Deahmukh said that a recent statement by the Congress President, Mr. 
Sabbas Bose, made it necessary for him to explain the points touching his 
conduct in the episode and acquaint the House with the facts. Mr. Deshmukh 
declared that his support to Dr. Khare throughout the crisis had not been based 
on any linguistic grounds bat because he was convinced that Dr. Kharo was 
oonstitntionally right in what he did. Had he at any time felt that Dr. Kharo 
was going wrong, he would promptly have withdrawn his co-operation. Ho 
bad not the slightest doubt that if the Congress High Command had any evidence 
of Dr. Share’s complicity with the C. P. Ooveruor, it would have pursued 
the matter against the Governor rather than make repeated accusations about 
it against Dr. Ehare. To suspect that there was a deeplaid sinister plot in Dr. 
Khare’s resignation was to show lack of imagination and understanding. Referring 
to the charge of raising linguistic animosities, Mr. Deshmukh emphatically 
denied that a Maharashtra ^cJiqne” was, as alleged, ever formed in the C. P. 
Cabinet beaded by Dr. Khare who, he asserted, never induced Mr. P. B. 
Oole to withdraw his support from the three Mahakosbal Ministers on communal 

S ounds. Continuing Mr. Deshmnkh said that the goodwill promised by all 
inisters after the Pachmarhi compromise was not forthooming, rendering 
the Cabinet's smooth working impossible. He. therefore, resigned on July 13 and 
intimated Dr, Ehare, the then Premier, accordingly, and again on July 19 when 
asked by Dr. Ehare to do so. But the three Mahakosbal Ministers refused to 
resign along with Dr. Ebare at least 12 hours before they got instructions 
from Babu Rajendra Prosad. This aot, he considered, was an aot of indisciplino. 
He joined Dr. Ehare’s second Ministry because he was convinced that Dr. 
Khare had not joined hands with the Governor as alleged and that Dr. Khare was 
not at fault at any time. He complained that their case was never heard at Wardba 
in Jnly last. It was dealt with in a sammary manner and in an antooratic fashion. 
The real issues were deliberately obscured b^ creating diversions. Mr. Deshmukh, 
proceeding, observed that the Congress Working Committee’s resolution against Dr. 
Ebare passed at Wardha in July last on the eve of the meeting of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party was intended to coerce members into meek sabmission. He had 
expected the Confess President Mr. Bose, to do justice but be felt constrained to 
remark that the Congress at present was oanebt in the snares of prestige. Unless 
the Congress discarded this, it would kill all initiative for creative work in the 
Provinces. Mr, Deshmukh oonclnded by asserting that Dr. Ehare and his colleagues 
bad not been treated fairly and justly. He reliea on the Higher Powers to give them 
jnstice and had not the slightest doubt that the justice of the cause for which Dr. 
Khare had been sacrificed would be recognised and would prevail. , , , , 

The Premier, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shnkla said that he had done all he could to 
prevent Mr. DeAmukh from embittering feelings further. ^^Ihe proper place for us to 
discuss these matters is the Congress organintion and I feel that Mr. Deshmukh ougnt 
to have resorted to that fornm. We are, after all, Congressmen first and Ministers 
afterwards.” The Premier added that in Mr. Deshmukh’s statement there were 
many matters which could be effectively answered but he would not commit tn® 
same error of judgment which his friend (Dr. N. B. Share) had committed, u tney 
were an army they should answer for their oonduot to the General. 
thought that Mr. Deshmukh had the right of offering a personal explanation hatn 
of defending Dr. Ehare. They would not fail to answer when they were 
the proper authorities. The Premier felt that the mfitters to » * 
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Baslhnakh^s stotemeiit were of tiie aatare of a domestio^affair to be answered oaly ia 
the Coagresy^rganieatioa aad not on the floor of the House. 

The Finanoe Minister, Mr. D» K, Mehta answered some of Mr. Deshmnkh’s 
criticisms after the Premier had resumed his seat. Mr. Mehta said that Mr. 
Deshmukh bad argued well the case for Dr. Khare. He only wished to deal with the 
question of the constitutional practice of what a Minister should and should not do in 
respect of any orders of the Prime Minister. Mr. Mehta declared that the constitu* 
tioaal praotioe as he understood was that a Premier who wished to reconstitute hia 
Cabinet did not act independently of his colleagues. His view was that a Premier, 
before he decided to dissolve his Cabinet, must take his colleagues into his confidence 
and not call upon individual Ministers to resign individually. Mr. Mehta asserted 
that Dr. Khare had acted in defiance of the spirit of joint responsibility when he 
asked individual Ministers to place their resignations in his hands. This itself, 
declared Mr. Mehta, was a denial of the principle of joint responsibility. 

Dr. Khare interjeoted stating that ne repudiated the allegation with all the 
emphasis at his command. 

Mr. Mehta proceeding said that the late Premier, Dr. Khare, had set the machi- 
nery of subordinate officers of the Government in motion against the Ministers, who 
were then in office. He did not desire to go into details but he wished to make 
a statement so that it might go down in the history of the C. P. Legislature that the 
late Premier employed the sleuth hounds of the law and set them on Ministers. 

Dr. Khare again interjected : '^It is a misrepresentation of facts.” 

Mr. Mehta said that he made this statement with a full sense of responsibility 
attaching to the office ho held and repeated that Dr. Khare did employ the 
subordinate servants of the Government, namely detectives, against Ministers who 
were hia colleagues, and declared that there were records which would bear him out, 
He did not wish to add to the bitterness that already existed now. but he must say 
that in his opinion, the three Maharashtra Ministers and Dr. Knare himself were 
guilty of mutiny, because they held their offices not under the command of any 
British Constitution or imperial authority but of that great institution, the Congress, 
which had ordered them to aobept office, and Dr. Khare had flouted this authority. 
Mr. Mehta added that he did not owe allegiance to the Constitution which had been 
framed by others and which he was out to destroy. Mr. Mehta declared that on the 
day this country had the good fortune of making her own constitution they could 
then swear by that constitution. But there were defections amongst them ; there 
were disintegrations which had been helped or fomented by people who had always 
been against them. Mr. Mehta warned his friends on this side (Congress benches) of 
the House not to be led away by the cheers or thumping of beaches or remarks which 
were made in derogation of the great national organisation. He appealed to the 
Congress members to bury the hatchet aud forget the past and not to make matters 
worse than what they were. Mr. Mehta, in conclusion, said that be did not desire 
to make any personal remarks which would embitter the feelings further and there- 
f'>r6 he desisted from making any statement which might help to widen the 
rupture. The Congress High Command had already replied to all obarges against 
them and he would not repeat those arguments in the House. 

The discussion on Mr. Deshmukh'e statement then came to an end and the House 
passed on to non-official legislative business. 

Disabilities of Harijans Bill 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day discussed non-official Bills. All 
sections of the JHouse supported the Bill providing for the removal of sooial dis- 
abilities among certain classes of Indians, which was introduced by Mr. D, L, Patil 
(non-Gongress Harijan). Mr. Patil explained that in view of the fact that there 
was a great wave of feeling thronghont India in fayonr of the removal of un* 
touchability, it was desirable to enact legislation prohibiting recognition of disabili- 
Hes arising out of usage regarding untonohability, either in civil or criminal oourts. 
The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The Premier, Pandit B. 8, Shukla^ 
^oeptiog the motion, whole-heartedly supported the Bill. He recalled that Confess 
flaring Hie last decade had adopted various measures to eradicate notouohability. 
He assured the House that the Congress Government would snpport the Bill and 
ne had no doubt that all Congressmon would work for the abolition of nntouohAility 
with renewed vigour and enthusiasm. The Premier also indicated the possibility 
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of the Oovernmeot shortly examining the qaestion of andertakiog temple-entry 
legislation in the Province. He reiterated that his Ooveinment were id ways sym- 
pathetic towards measures aiming at the amelioration of the Harijan oommuuity. 

NaoPUB Univebsxtt Amend. Bill 

The House reieoted by 57 votes to 24 a motion to refer to a Select Committee 
a Bill for amending the Nagpur Univerity Act of 1923, after four hours’ debate. 
Xhan Saheb Abdur Rahaman (Muslim iLeague), who introduced the Bill, urged 
that the minorities should have a hand In formulatiug the educational policy of 
the Province. The Bill provided, inter alia, that five members of the Provincial 
Assembly elected by Muslims and the depressed class M. L A.'s and the Speaker 
of the Assembly should have seats on the Nagpur University Court. The Muslim 
League members and non-Congress Harijan M. L. A.’s supported the Bill. Mautana 
8. A. Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim League Party, putting forth the Muslims’ 
views on the Bill, appealed to the Congress (government to show due consideration 
to their demand as contained in the Bill. He showed how essential it was at 
present to create an atmosphere of goodwill, which was possible only if the 
majority community took the minority communities into its confidence and conceded 
their right to develop their language and culture and safegurded the rights of 
minorities. Mr. B. O, Kkaparde^ representing the Nagpur University In the 
Assembly from the Opposition benches, and the Education Minister, on behalf of 
the Government, opposed the Bill on the principle that communalism should not 
be introduced in an academic body like the University. Mr. Ookhale assured the 
House that the Government wjuld safeguard and protect the reasonable rights of 
all minorities, but he would not agree to the virus of communalism being allowed 
to enter the sacred portals of the University. The House then adjourned till 
September 28. 

Demand for l Mahabastra Province 

28tb. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to day discussed a resolution moved by 
Mr. G. R* Deahmukh (Congressman from Berar), recommending to the Government 
to take steps to constitute the Marathi areas of the Province into a separate 
Province. The mover said that the recent developments in the Province had given 
an impetus to the demand for a redistribution of the Province on linguistic basis. 
There was, he added, a widespread feeling among the Marathi speaking people of 
C. P. and Berar that the only solution of their difficulties was the separation of 
the Marathi-speaking areas from the Hindi-speaking districts. He urged that even 
if an amendment of the Government of India Act of 19 j 5 was found essential 
for this purpose, the House and the Provincial Government must press for it. Mr. 
B, M, Deahmukh, ex- Minister, moved an amendment, su^esting that the Assembly’s 
verdict on the resolution should be communicated to His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain with the recommendation that the British Government should 
take steps to constitute the Marathi-speaking areas of the Province into a separate 
Governor’s Province. The Premier, the hon. Pandit, B. N. Shukla speaking on 
behalf of the Government, made certain preliminary observations on the subject, 
explaining the historical background. He had not concluded when the House 
adjourned. 

Habitan Nomination to Local Bodies 

29th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly rejected without division to-day the motion 
for adjourniaent moved by a non-Oongress Harijan member, from the 

Opposition benches, relating to the Government’s policy in respeot of nominiations 
to local bodies, with particular reference to the Harijan representation. The feature 
of the debate ou the motion was that Dr. Khare from the Congress benches took 
part in the discussion. He opposed the motion while advising tM CongrMs 

Government of the province to ao all possible for the uplift of the Hanjan com- 
munity. Dr. Khare asked members of the so-called depressed classes to have laim 
in the Congress organisation, which he declared was sincerely striving to ameiioraw 
their condition. A number of speakers from the opposition beaches 
mover accused the Congress Ministry of making nominations to local 
finenced by party oonsiderations and ignoring the rights of minorities. 
oomplained that the Government had failed to act impartially. In ™ 2 
securing adequate representation for Hadjans through nomlnationa Kihaif 

b^ies. The Premier, the hon. Pandit B. 8, Sukla, oppoaing the motion on oeoai 
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of the Oovernment, explained the Oovernment’s policy. He said that in making 
the nominations, the Government asked its officers to take into aooonnt the olaims 
of varions minority commnnities and special interests. He emphatioally rwadiated the 
charge that there was any deviation from this policy and assured the Harijans that 
the Congress Government would never ignore their reasonable demands or fail to 
protect the legitimate rights of any minority community, be they Muslims or 
Harijans. After nearly one and half hours* debate, closure motion was carried 
and the speakers then put to vote the adjournment motion which was rejected 
without a division. 

Urdu as Recooniseo Lanouaoe 

30th. SEPTEMBER When the draft rules governing the conduct of the 
Assembly’s business were taken up by the House to-day, Afr. Hidayatali and 
Khan Saheb Abdur Rahman Khan (Muslim League) moved amendments f^ir the 
inclusion of Urdu in the definition of the term recognised language of the legislature. 
Almost all Muslim members from the Opposition benches spoke in sttpport of the 
amendment urging recognition of their demand oontaining in the amendment. They 
also explained the Muslim League’s views on the subject of fostering and developing 
the Uruu language, which they cherished most and asked the Congress Ministry not 
to hesitate in giving effect to the Karachi Congress resolution dealing with protection 
of minorities, their language and culture, if the Congress desired to win the confidence 
and good-will of Muslims of the Province. Mr. Z>. K, Mehta^ Finance Minister, on 
behalf of the Government, opposed the amendment. He said that those who had 
refused to accept the Congress as the national organisation of the country should 
not draw the Ocngress Government’s attention to the Karachi resolution on minorities 
and try to find fault with them. Mr. Mehta pointed out how financial considerations 
made it impossible for him to accept the amendment as the publication of proceedings 
of the Assembly in Urdu script, which was understood by only a microscopic minority 
in the House was not a reasonable demand. Mr. Mehta oonoluded by appealing for 
the withdrawal of the amendment. The debate was at this stage adjonrnea. 

Demand for Maharashtra Province (Contd.) 

1st. OCTOBER : — ^The House resumed discussion to-day of Mr. R, M, 
DeBhmukh'a motion demanding a separate Maharashtra province. The Premier, 
Pandit R. S, Shukla^ while accepting the resolution on behalf of the 
Government, expressed serious doubts as to whether the new province of Yidarbha, 
suggested in the resolution, could maintain itself after paying Rs. 25 lakhs, which 
it would have to pay out of its revenue to H. £. H. the Nizam. It might 
stand in need of subvention. The Premier did not agree with Mr. R. M. 
Deshmukh in the view that they differed in culture, ideas and every aspect of life, 
and were thus an inoongruous lot. This, said the Premier, was a charge against 
their common heritage, which he could not allow to go noohalleaged. The Premier 
added that if the interests of members of a joint family required that they 
mnst separate, then certainly they should separate by mutual consent. 

There was an interesting three hours’ debate on the resolution which was accepted 
by the Assembly, some members from the Opposition dissenting with cries of ^^No”. 

Then the l^eaker ascertained the sense of the House, The resolution was not 
voted npoo. The members from Berar and Nagpur divisions wholeheartedly supported 
the resolntion, while some Mahakoshal members from the C. P. Hindi districts lent 
n qualified support, stressmg the difficulties that the new province would have to 
^v. Q, C. Rodgers^ representing Anglo-Indians, also opposed it. 

The Assembly rejected without a division two amendments moved by the Mnslim 
iMgao M. L. A.’s, Mir Hidayat Ali and Khan Saheb Abdur Rahman Kbao, who made 
Mother appeal to the majority party in the House to accept their demaod of holding 
Urdu as a recognised laugoage and emphasised that Muslims were as keen ^ abont 
Mvoloping their language as Coogressmen were on fostering and encout aging Hindi or 
Hmdnatani. The House, however, voted against both the amendments. 

The fioase agreed to another agreemeot, moved by Mr. if. ii, Daahmnkh 
<R«Miidstsr (Congress) on the subject of no-ooofidence motions i^ainst a Minister. 
"It smeiidment provides that if the question sought lo be raised is different a 
no-oonfidonoe motion can be moved against a Minister during the same is ision 
Msa thoof^ the Assembly might have taken a decision on snch a motion i^ost 
wt Miatsier. This amenament was not opposed by the Qovernmeiit. The House 
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The N. W. F. Fr. Legislative Assembly 

Antunm Senion— Peshawar 3rd> to 22nd> Noveoiber 193h 

The aatamn session of the N. "W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembiy oommenoed at 
Peshawar on the 3rd. November 1938. Of the eight adjonmment motions tabied 

Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan, the Speaker held six motions ont of order and 
disallowed the remaining two as these were not supported by the requisite number. 
The motions of adjournment related to the failure of the Government to check the 
alarming increase of crime in the Province. 

The Premier laid before the Honse the Prohibition Ordinance, which prohibits 
the mannfaotnre, sale and consumption of intoxicating liquors and dmgs in the 
Frontier Province. 

The Speaker placed before the House amendments to the North-West Frontier 
Province Courts Begnlation Amendment Bill as suggested by H. E. the Governor, 
all of which were adopted without opposition. 

Dsbiobs' Bbusf Bill 

A heated discussion took place on the motion of the hon. Kaei Ataullah Khan, 
Ednoation Minister, to refer the North-West Frontier Province Agriculturist 
Debtors' Belief Bill to a Select Committee. Eazi Ataullah assured the House that 
the Government were not actuated by communal considerations in bringing forward 
the measure. It was simply intended to give relief to the peasantry in distress. 
Bat Bahadur Meher Ohana Khanna, opposing the motion, characterised the Bill as 
“an un-economical and nnpraoticable measure. He said that the Bill was of a con- 
troversial nature and the Government would be making a mistake if they attempted 
to hurry it through the present session. The Bill was eventually referred to a 
Select Committee. The House then adjourned. 

Sropnite of Aodbbbs to Zafxb Au 

4tb. NOVEMBER The House took up to-day Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan't 
motion of adjonmment to discuss the telegraphic orders of the Government, stopping 
the presentation of an address of welcome to Maulana Zafar Ali, President-elect of 
the Mardan District Muslim Lea|;ue Conference. Bit. Aurangzeb Khan, Leidet ot 
the Opposition supporting the motion, condemned the policy of the Government in 
this regard. The action of Government had brought discredit to the Province, 
which was well-known for its hospitality. Pir Baksh, Mr. Abdurrah Niehtar and 
Bao Bahadur leher Dae strongly supported the motion. Mr. Arab Abdul Oaffur 
and Bao Bahadur (Biaman Lai, Parliamentary Secretaries, opposed the motion, the 
last-named declaring that the Government had every reason to believe that certain 
persons were dangerous to society and were indulging in nefarious propaganda. Dr. 
Khan 8(Uieh. in an impassioned speech, challenged the Honse to overthrow the 
Government if it did not like it. He deplored the communal colour lent to the debate. 
Following B division, which was demanded by the Leader of the Opposition, the 
motion was lost by 88 votes to 18. 


Tbs BaNHv Bud 

Stb. NOVEMBQt i—Bai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna'a adjournment motion 
to disonsB ‘‘the failure of the anthonties” to prevent and combat the raid on Bsnnn ra 
the night of July 23 last evoked a heated uiscussion to-day. After several spweis 
had supported it and the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Saheb, had replied to the debw 
on behalf of the Government, the motion was defeated by 36 votes to 22. Uovw 
his adjournment motion, Bai Bahadur Khanna drew attention to the insecmr^ 
of life and property which prevailed in the Banna and Dehra Ismailkban distfiw 
and quoted figures to show diat a large number of Hindus had been ruined as 
result of the raid on Banna. He referred to the oiroumstanoes leading to ue rs 
^ added that even after the raid had taken place, nothing tangible was done j 
me authorities to compensate those people who had suffered enorinoas lessee, a 
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sam of Bb. 30,000 sanotioaed by the Go7ernmeQt to oompeosate the sufferers was 
most inadequate. Replying to oritios, Dr. Khan Sahib said that the House was 
aware that the militory, constabulary and khasadais were not under the Provinoial 
Government. Even if they were, the Government could not provide for the oom* 
plete security of the people. Dr. Khan Sahib condemned the ciroulation, by those 
whom he characterised as interested persons, of false and alarming news which 
caused panic in the Province. Referring to the personnel of the Bannu Raid 
Enquiry Committee, the Premier assured the House that justice would be done 
and heavy punishment would be inflicted on those responsiole for the raid. The 
Premier requested the mover to withdraw the motiou. Sat Bahadwr Mehar Ohand 
Khanna said that he had not moved the motion merely with a view to censuring 
the Government, but because they had failed to infuse that sense of security in the 
Province which was the sine qua non of Responsible Government. He sympathised 
with the Premier in as much as he was helpless as far as the military and consta- 
bularv were concerned but he was confident that any other Provinoial Go'^ernment 
would have sought their help to maintain law and order. The motion was pressed 
to a division by the Opposition and resulted in a victory for the Government. 

Tures Bills Passed 

The House next passed the North-West Frontier Province Legislative Assembly 
(Members* Allowances) Bill, the North-Western Frontier Province Famine Relief 
Fund Bill and the Kohat Mazri Control Bill. 


8th. NOVEMBER :*The House took up to-day the reconsideration of the Teri 
Dues Regulation Bill and the Frontier Muslim Wakf Bill. All amendments to these 
Bills were adopted unanimously. 

Dissolution of Marriage Bill 


Pir Baksh Khan's North-West Frontier Province Muslim Dissolution of Marriage 
Bill, which aimed at the consolidation of the provisions of Muslim Jaw relating to 
suits by married Muslim women for dissolution of marriage, and also the removm of 
any doubts as to the effect of apostasy of a married Muslim woman on her marriage 
tie, was oiroutatod for eliciting public opinion. 

Frontier Tenancy Arend. Bill 


Mr. Abdurrah Khan Kishtar moved that the Punjab Tenancy (Frontier) Ameud- 
ment Bill be referred to a Select Committee to report within seven days. Kazi Atta- 
ullah's amendment motion, namely, that the Bill be circulated for elicitiog public 
nion by February 1 next, was carried. 

Liberty of the Press 


The Speaker, Malik Khuda Bux next called upon Rai Bahadur Meh&t Chand Khanna 
to move the adjournment motion to disouss matter of urgent public importance, 
nraely, the curtailment of the liberty of the press by the Provinoial Government." 
The ^ Bahadur said that since a Government who professed to be exponents of the 
prinolple of liberty, bad oome into power, there had been an indiscriminate gagging of 
loesses and newspapers alike. Alluding to the Congress Manifesto, the mover said 
that the clauses in it relating to civil liberty and the right of expression were not 
being observed in this Province. If this was a real and honest Congress Government, 
why should there be any difference in the policy pursned by this Government and 
by other Congress Governments ? He regretted the majority of papers in the Pro- 
vince were black-listed and he appealed to the Premier to revise his policy in that 
regard. The Premier, the bon. Dr. Khan Sahib made a spirited defence of the Qovern- 
policy in regard to the curtailment of the libertv of the press. He agreed 
with the members that freedom of speech and liberty of the press were essential for 
the country's progress. The Premier read out a few passages from two vernacular 
pBpers ; he also read out from the same newspapers humorous extracts, which brought 
forth peals of laughter from all seotious of the House. Coucludiog, the Premier hoped 
the mover would agree with his policy and withdraw tho motion. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 25 votes to 22. 


Language in the Legislature 

his rnling on the request of four members, that they should be allowed to 
speak in Urdu and Pashto, the Speaker, Malik Khuda Bux said that whenever any 
member tbonght he was unable to express himself on any subject in BogUsh, the 
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SfMker would give him liberty to address the House in any language he liked. But 
it ehould be remembered that all important sabjeots, which members thought, should 
go to higher authorities, should be expressed iu English. That was mere advioe and 
was not binding on the members. It was discretionary to them. As regards questions, 
the Speaker said that they might be dealt with as at present, but with a single eso^ 
tiou, that if any member put in a supplementary question in Pushto, it ought to be 
answered in Pushto and if the supplementary question was put in Urdu, it ought to 
be likewise answered in Urdu. The House then adjourned. 

Control of Drugs 

Ml. NOVEMBER :^Two official resolutions, one of which was moved by the 
Premier, that matters relating to the production and supply and the distribution and 
statistics of employment of drugs, medicines and biological products, as enumerated in 
the Provincial Legislative List, be regulated in this Province by Acts of the Federal 
Legislature, were adopted unanimously to-day. 

Non-officxal Besolutions 

lOth. NOVEMBER :--Non-offioial resolutions were taken up to-day. The House un- 
animously adopted Fir Muhammad Khanka resolution, recommending to ^ the Govern- 
ment to establish an Intermediate College at Abbottabad (Hazara district) at once. 
Explaining in fluent Urdu the OovernmenPs education policy, the hon. Kazi 
Attaullah^ Ednoation Minister, fully shared the aspirations of the mover of the reso- 
lution. He added that in view of the prevailing illiteracy of the masses in the 
Province, the Government were sponsoring primary education, which was the need of 
the hour. When the time came and the funds permitted, the Government would not 
hesitate to open suoh colleges in every District in the Frontier. 

Mr. Arbab Ahdur Rahman Khan's resolntion recommending to the Government 
that in view of the widespread agitation, the professional tax should be discontinued 
at an early date evoked a heated discussion. Kazi Attaullah, speaking on behalf of 
the Government, said that the Government were not directly responsible for the tax 
as it was imposed by the district boards at the time of the Abdul Qaiyum Ministry. 
The Minister, however, suggested the appointment of a oommittee of the House to 
find out if the methods of assessment were correct. The resolution was passed. 

Debtors’ Belief Bill (Contd.) 

14th. NOVEMBER The hon. Kazi Ataullah presented to the House to-day the 
report of the Select Committee on the Frontier Agriculturist Debtors’ Belief Bill. 
Bpeidciog on the second reading of the Bill, he said it was aureed on all hands that 
there was great necessity for relieving agriculturists of their heavy indebtedness and 
affording them adequate relief by suitable legislation. The Minister explained that 
the Bill had been framed on the lines of the Madras Act. He deprecated the 
suggestion that the Bill would adversely affect the ioterests of the minorities in 
the Province. He expressed the opinion that the relations between the majority 
and minority communities had been greatly estranged as a result of the increaso 
in the money-lendiog activities of a certain class, and that the Bill 
aimed at checking the dishonest and corruption of that class. Mr. Jagat 
Singh (member of the Hindu-Sikb Nationalist Party) moved an amendment 
to the effect that the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be oircolated for 
eliciting publio opinion thereon oy 1st January. 1939. Mr. Ajit Singh (member 
of the fiindu-Sikh Nationalist Party), moved an amondment to the effect that the 
Bill be re-oommitted to the same Select Oommittee to report by Ist Janoa^, 19oU 
in respect of the danse relating to the licensing of money-lenders and the definition 
of agrioolturists. Mr. Fek Chand Dhingra^ representing the minorities’ point of 
view, favoured the re-oommittal of tho Bill to the Select Committee. Bai Bahadur 
Meher Chand Khanna oritioised the measure and said that it was a negation ot 
the principle of equity and justice. He charaoterised it as a one-sided ^d com* 
munal measure. The Bai Bahadur had not finished his speech when the House 
adjourned. 


ISUi. NOVEMBER After disoussion to-dsy, the motion of the Edueaticn 
was passed by an overwhelming majority. Two other motions, moved 
Sardar Ajit Singh and Sardar Jagat Singh respectively, wero.rejeot^ 
was claimed on Sardar Jagat Stngh*B motion for the re-circulation of w Biiii 
rjwported by the Select Committee, for eliciting publio opinion thereon by W jv 
1930. Five voted for tho motion and W against. Dr, 0. C, Ohoah mid Mr. 
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Chand Dhingra who (it will be reoalled) walked out from the meetiog of the Seleot 
Committee, voted in favour of the motion. Sardar Ajit Singh*$ motion that the 
Bill be re-oommitted to the same Select Committee in respect of certain clauses was 
lost without a division. On bohalf of the Government, the hon. Ataullah Khan strondy 
criticised the dilatory tactics of certain members of the House, who supported the 
motions for recommittal and re- circulation. He said that no useful pur^se wonid 
be served by impeding the progress of the Bill, which had been before the public 
for more than seven months. He hoped that the House would agree to the motion 
for consideration of the Bid, which aimed at alleviating the sufferings of poor 
agriculturists. Bai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna^ ex-Minister suggested that the 
Government should remit agriculturists’ arrears of land revenue, water rates and 
takavi loans and not resort to remedies which might prove detrimental to the 
interests of minorities. Pir Baksh Khan expressed the opinion that the Bill was 
not of an unprecedented nature and that it was the moral duty of the House to pass 
such legislation. Rai Bahadur laher Das^ in a lucid speech, supported the canse of 
money lenders, who, he said, belonged to a profession which was honourable. The 
Bill, which was of a reactionary and retrograde nature, would annihilate the money- 
lending class. Money-lenders, in his opinion, were not solely responsible for the 
present misery of the ryots, since the currency, exchange policy of the Government 
of India, the non-industrialisation of rural areas and the prevailing illiteracy were 
equally responsible. Mr. Abdur Rah Nishtar said that the Select Committee had made 
changes which were jnstified. He referred to the incorporation of the provision relating 
to the licensing of money-lenders and expressed the opinion that the honest 
money-lender would not entertain any fears as the provision was calculated to 
banish dishonesty from the profession. 

The Bill was then taken up clause by clause and amendments were moved. Before 
the Bouse adjourned it disposed of 16 amendments, all relating to Clause 2, which 
contained a definition of the word ^agriculturist”. All the amenaments standing in the 
name of Hindu Congress members were withdrawn. Dr. C» Ohoah wished to make 
a statement on the Bill, but the Speaker disallowed it stating that, when amendments 
to the Clauses were under discussion, any statement on the Bill was unwarranted. 

FaoNnEB PniMaBY Eoucatioh Bill 

16 lh. NOVEMBER The North-West Frontier Province Primary Education 
Bill, 1938, sponsored by Pir Bakah Khan, was passed to-day. Two amendments 
were lost. Mtan Jafar Shah (Congress) tabled a motion of adjournment to discuss 
the alleged assault on the villagers of Tangi in the Nowshera sub-division, by 
British soldiers. Following an assurance from the Premier, the hon. Dr, Khan Sahib 
that a thorough enquiry would be held into the inoident, of which the Goverumeut 
had no knowledge at present, the mover withdrew his motiou. 

Abiifioial Gees Colobisaiion Bill 

Mr. Tek Chand Dhingra's Bill to make provisiou for the colorisatiou of all 
ii^iifioial ghee in the Frontier Province was referred to a Seleot Committee to 
report before the next session of the Legislature. 

The Bannu Baid Yigiims 

17U1. NOVEMBER The Assembly disposed of non-official resolutions to-day. 
^Dsiderable heat was imported into the discussion on Bai Bahadur Meher Cham 
Khanna'a resolution, reoommendiug to the Provincial Government to appoint a 
^mmittee of the House with the Prime Minister as Chairman, to enquire into the 
Im of property incurred by the various inbabitauts of the districts of Banna and 
Dehra Ismail Khan sinoe the starting of the Waziristan operations of 1937 and to 
suggest the grant of adequate oompeosatioo in each deserving oase. After a two- 
fours' diaonssion, the resolntion was defeated. The Premier fully sympathised with 
the nmver of the resolution, adding that be had personally visited the affected areas 
and had done what was possible under the cironmstances. He expressed the 
opinion that no useful purpose wonid be served by the appointment of such a 
ooBumttee when the Government were well aware of their financial limitationa. 
The Premier, however, assured the mover that the Government would approach 
the Central Government for a substantial grant to compensate the anfferers a^ 
when the amonnt was available, the Provincial Government would appoint a oommittee 
aa Bogmted. The Premier hoped that In view of this assnranoe, the rasolntton 
wonia be withdrawn. Explaining his position, Bai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna ^ 
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stressed the fact that he was not aoiaated by malicious motives against the Govern- 
ment in bringing forward that rosolution, but bis grievance was that despite repeated 
appeals from ^ the people for oompensation and protection, the Government had 
taken no action in that direction. He agreed with the Premier that there was a 
lack of funds but expressed the view that it was the primary duty of a popular 
Government to look into the people's grievances. He would withdraw bis motion 
if the House agreed but 8ardar Aurangzeb Khan, Leader of the Opposition, shouted 
'^no” and the resolution was eventually lost. 

Debtors' Belief Bill (Coktd.) 

19th. NOVEMBER The bon. Dr. Khan Sahib explained to-day the Government’s 
position with regard to the reversion of the Agriculturist Debtors' Belief Gill 
to the original form. In doing so, he said, *^00 ane side, there is the Muslim 
League element dragging the Government to the one extreme and on the other 
side, the Mahasabha members trying to pull as to the other extreme. We are 
trying our best to bring them together, the duty of the Government is clear 
and their policy is also always clear and deflnite. The Premier added that until 
eventually the members of the Mahasabha and the Muslim League were brought 
together, the Government would not be satisfied. 

Many spirited speeches were made when the House took up discussion on Mr. 
Arab Abdul Ohaffar Khan* a ameudment, deleting Clause 2 of the Select Committee 
report and substitating therefor Clause 2 as it occurred iu the original Bill. 

Mr. Abdur Bah Mahfar, on a point of order, stated that, according to parlia- 
mentary procedure, when the former part of a question was amended or amendments 
thereto proposed or rejected, no amendment relating to the latter part of that 
question oonid be moved. Mr. Nishtar, therefore, objected to Mr. Arab Abdnl Ghaffar’s 
amendment. After the Leaders of the parties in the Honse, including the hon. Kazi 
Aiiaullah Khan^ had spoken and the Advocate-General had explained the legal 
implications, the Speaker, Malik Khuda Bux ruled out Mr. Nishtar’s point of order. 
Pir Bakah and Mr. Abdul Rab Niahtar spoke, criticising the amendment. Mr. 
Arab Abdul Ohaffar Khan^ replying to the debate, refutea all the allegations made 
against the Government by i3revloas speakers and assured the House that the 

Government took that course strictly on principle and not with a view to placating 
any party. The amendment was pressed to a division and passed by 28 votes to U« 

Mr. Arab Abdul Ohaffar^a next amendment, relating to Clause 3, was still under 
discussion when the House adjourned till Monday. 

2Ut NOVEMBER :->Member8 of the Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party, headed by 
Bai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna, staged a walk-out to-day as a protest against the 
attitude of the Goverumeut with regard to the Party's amendments to the Bill. 

8peedy progress was made this morning with the Bill, the Government benches 

not participating in active disonssion. Mr. Jagat Singh's amendment, which preci- 
pitated the walk- out, urged that the measure should have retrospective effect 
only in respect of debt interest or any other transaction existing three 
years before the passing of the Act. Kai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna, 

annoonoing bis intention on behalf of his Parlv to abstain from further participation 
in the discussion on the Bill, characterised the measure as symbolic of majority 
tyranny over the minorities in this Province. 

Agbioultubal Produce Markets Bill 

22nd. NOVEMBER :*Mr. Jagat Singh continued his unfinished speech to-day 
on his motion that the Frontier Agriouftural Produce Markets Bill be omnilatea 

to elicit public opinion thereon. Rat Bahadur Meher Chand Khanne 
charaoterised the Bill as ‘‘a Black Bill" and said that he had closely 

studied the measure and had come to the coDclnsiou that it was aualogoi^ co 

8 similar Bill introdooed in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. He attacked tne 

provisions of the Bill relating to the licensing of traders and expressed the opimon 
that in no other Congress Province did sneh provisions exist. Therefore, be sopporieo 
the motion for circulation. The hon, Khan Mahomed Ahhae Khan^ 

Industries, explaining in Urdu the principle of the Bill| said that the 

were not actuated by communal considerations. It was only sought to MWgwa 

interests of agriculturists from unscrupulous traders who “were suclnng their oioo . 

Mr. Jagat Singh's motion for oironlition was pressed to a division ana 
carried by 23 votes to 10. The House then adjourned sine diet 



The Orissa Legislative Assembly 

Atttamii SetMon — *Cuttack~29th. ; August to 9th« Saptamber 1 938 

Offioisl BiESULimoNS Passed 

The atttama session of the Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced at Calcutta oa 
the 29th* August 1038 with ICr. Mukund Prasad Z)as, Speaker in the ohairf who 
made a statement regarding the constitution of a Standing Rules Committee on 
which there was a Oovernment resolution for the constitution of such a committee. 

On a resointion moved by Mr. Siswanath Das^ Premier, the House aprointed a 
committee of privileges consisting of the Deputy Speaker as chairman \ standing 
rule committee was constituted on the motion of the Leader of the House, with the 
Speaker fUB ohairinan. Mr. Bodhram Dubeu^ Minister for Law and Commerce, moved 
a resolution that it was desirable that (1) trade and commerce within the province 
in drugs, medicines, and biological products, (2) production, supply and distribution 
of Drugs, medicines and biological products (3) adulteration of drugs, medioii^ 
and biological products, (4) fees in respect of these, (5) inquiries and statistios for 
purpose of matters mentioned in clauses I to 4* (G) offences against laws with 
respect to matters mentioned in clauses one to five, and (7) jurisdiction and powers 
of courts with respect to matters mentioned in clauses one to six, which are among 
matters enumerated in the provincial legislative list should be regulated in this 
province by an Act of the Federal Legislature. Mr. Dubey, speaking on the 
resolution, stated that for the proper control of traffic in drugs it was advisable to 
have a common standard for all provinces which was possible only through an Aot 
of the Federal Legislature. Mr. AT. G. Patnaik and Mr. L, Rahman^ opposing the 
resolution, stated it would deal a death blow to the manufacture of drugs in the 
province and they felt that the Provincial Oovernment was giving away some of 
its powers. The resolution was carried by 40 to 11 votes. 

The House also passed a resolution to the effect that it was desirable that the 
following matters, being matters enumerated in the Provincial Legislative List, 
should be resulated in the Province by an Aot of the Federal Legislature, namely 
(1) statistics of employment, (2) offences against and the jurisdiction and powers of 
courts with respect to the said Aot of the Federal Legislature, 

Mr. Bodhram Dubey's Orissa Prevention of Adulteration and Control of Sale of 
Food Bill, 1938 was referred to a Select Committee. 

Reorganisation of Secretariat 

30lh. AUGUST The Assembly took up discussion, this morning, of the 
Oovernment resolution asking the Assembly to take into consideration the report 
of the Orissa Secretariat Beorganisatiou Committee and to authorise the Ooverument 
to give effect to its recommendations as far as is considered necessary. One of 
the recommendations of the Committee related to separation of the Legislative 
Department. The Speaker^ at the outset, said that he was in favour of separation. 
He had sent his views to the Government. Mr. Btswanath Das, Premier, moving 
the resolution, stated that soon after the Congress assumed offtoe, they found it 
Mesaarv to reorganise the ^cretariat Consequently, they appointed a Committee. 
They did not accept all the recommendations of the Committee, but wanted to give 
immediate effect to some of the recommendations. He added that the Oovernment 
had no ejection to separation of the Assembly Department if the ^aker so desired, 
but th^ felt it would eotail additional expendituie, Mr. i/. G. Patnaik felt that 
the difficulties to the Secretariat were due to three different systems of administra* 
tion prevailing in the Province, and they would not be solved by strengthening the 
staff as recommended by the Committee. He opposed the proposal for recruitment 
of staff on a permanent basis. He moved an amendment for postponing consideration 
of the report. The resolution was passed on the next day, the Slst August. 

The MoNSYLENOBBa* Bill 

3 let. AUGUST Mr. Biswandth Das introduced to*day the Money-lenders* Bill. In 

moving for the oonaideratlon of the Bill Mr. Das stated that the old idea, that it was 
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the primary duty of the debtor to pay the creditor with a view to ridding oneself of 
one’s aina, was utterly forgotten. JNeither the debtor nor the creditor was ad?aooing 
it after estimating the capacity of the debtor. Judges having to administer law and 
ignorant of Indian conditions had forgotten to apply old Hindu principles. The 
Moslem religion totally prohibited the charging of interest while the Hindu law pat 
limitation on the taking of interest. Mr. Das stated that a conference was held to 
consider the question of legislation in this connexion, to which members representing 
the Opposition groups were invited. The Bill was drafted on the lines of the ooncla- 
sions arrived at the conference. Mr. V. K. Raju moved an amendment for the 
circulation of the Bill. Mr. M. O. Patnaik supported the amendment. The House 
rejected Mr. Raju’s proposal and accepted the amendment of Mr. Nabakrishna 
Ckowdhury for reference of the Bill to a select committee. 

Famine Fund Amend. Bill 

1st. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the Orissa Famine Fund 
Amendment Bill, making provision for utilising the excess of the statutory limit of 
Bs. 10 lakhs standing in the Fund for protective irrigation work which were essen- 
tially needed in a flood-stricken province like Orissa. 

0 The Moneylenders’ Bill (Contd.) 

Mr. Brajaaundar Das^ Deputy Leader of the Opposition, speaking in favour of 
circulation of the Money-lenders’ Bill stated that while control over moneylending was 
necessary he wanted the Government to adopt an attitude of caution as any scare 
created hy the Bill would adversely affect the public, especially the small landholders 
who often received timely help from moneylenders. Mr. Latifur Rahaman stated 
that facilities for borrowing should be created before such legislation as the present 
measures was passed. The Bev. E. M. Evans made the most striking speech of the 
day opposing circulation. A good number of Bills had been passed but, in his 
opinion, none was more important than the present measure. It was long overdue. 
Mr. A. 8. Khan^ supporting the move for circulation, made strong remarks against the 
Congress Ministry. They ^not only govern but overgovern”, he said. Mr. Bitchiira- 
nanaa Das said that if there was any piece of legislation which was overdue it was 
the Money-lenders’ Bill. Mr. Jadumoni Mangaraj next rose to reply on behalf of the 
Government. This was objected to by Mr. M, G. Patnaik and Mr. Latifur Rahman 
who stated that only the mover of the Bill should reply. The Speaker stated that 
though on a former occasion he had allowed the parliamentary secretary to reply oo 
behalf of the Government he now found that according to the rules only the mover 
should reply. While giving the assurance that this role would be followed the Pre- 
mier stated if the parliamentary secretary attached to him spoke he was speaking oa 
the Premier’s behalf. 


Religious Endowments Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER i— Mr. Biswanath DaSf Premier, imwcu w-unjr the Orissa 
Religions Endowments Bill. He stated that in the past, whatever religion was professed 
by the Ruler, he had control over all religions endowments. Explaining 
Government had introduced the present Bill, inspite of two previons non-oflBcial Bills, 
he said that the present Bill aimed at controlling endowments through a Gommissiooer 
appointed by the Government so that the Assembly would have full control (^er the 
administration of endowments through a separate department. Hr. M. G. PatnatK^ 
qppomog the Bill, argued that there was not mnoh difference between the Governmeat 
Bill and his and Mr. Godavaris Misra’s Bills. Such modifications as were desired oouia 
be effected by amendments to those non-official Bills. 

OmSSA iNDUSXBtAL DlTlLOFMBNT 

The Assembly then considered the adjournment motion by Mr. Latifur 
regarding the reported decision of the Government to give a monopoly to a oertaio 
chemioaf company in Calcntta for collection of chemioiils in Orissa. ^ « thA 

The Premier explained the Government’s Jndnstrial policy. He stated that ine 
Government were anxions to see industrial development effected in the P**®^*®®®* 
he had already said in his Budget speech, the Government were going to ewourijs^ 
the establishment of two factories— a paper mill and a chemical works. The Gove 
ment were anxions to see the raw maierials of the province i 

obemioal company (referred to in the adjonmmf&t motion) had ifwital to start 
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ohemioal factory ‘‘with the blessings of Ocyernment if possible/’ The Premier added 
that since the Oovernment wanted to encourage awadeshi instead of purchasing goods 
from factories in Calcutta and Bombay, :t would be to the province’s and the Qoyem- 
ment’s benefit if factories were established in Orissa. **If a company were started in 
Orissa to-day, the Orissa Government wijl not only give it its blessing but will do 
something more.” The Speaker thereupon stated that the whole basis of Mr. Rahman’s 
motion depended on newspaper reports. The Government had issued a long statement 
declaring that they had not arrived at a decision. He therefore dismlowed the 
adjournment motion. 

Omssa Prohibition Scheme 


3rd. SEPTEMBER The Orissa Qovornment’s scheme of prohibition was explain- 
ed in the Assembly to-day when a supplementary demand for Rs. 28,803 under 
"excise” was presented to the House. The scheme is at present restricted to the 
prohibition of opium in Balasore district. Mr. Bodhram Dubey^ Minister, in present- 
ing the estimates, stated that the Government’s scheme was to abolish 33 shops 
situated in the interior of the district. The 13 shops situated on the border of the 
district will not be interfered with. In places where opium shops will be closed down, 
22 dispensaries will be opened. These centres will be utilized for the registration of 
addicts and for looking after their health. Supply of opium to these addicts will also 
be made from these dispeDsarie.s. Over and above these dispensaries, there are 14 
other such institutions already in existence in the district. The Government’s object, 
the Minister said, was to collect statistics and to carry on propaganda as also to find 
out the requirements of addicts, which would be reduced. The propaganda to be 
carried out by Government officers, which would require an addition to the staff, and 
non-officials will begin from October 15. An additional staff will be required to stop 
The present revenue from opium was rupees four lakhs, fu the Budget 
for 1938-39 the Government had provided for a loss of rupees one lakh, but they did 
^ prohibition will be introduced only from April 1, 
1JJ9. The Government did not expect any loss this year, but after total prohibition 
*nfroduced, the loss on opium would be felt. 

Mr. if. G. Pat naik opposed the provision for extra staff as the Government did 
not intend to introduce total prohibition until April next. The cut motion was defeat- 
ed and the entire demand passed. 


Supplementary Demands 

demand for Rs. 98,340 under ‘‘Land Revenue” for work of record of rights 
softlement of rents in Ganjam district in the zemindari areas in 1,198 villages, was 
Rs. 4950 under “forests” was also passed. It was 
nih*« PfOT'uoe for training in the Forest Research 

iDstitate St Dehra Dun. The next demand passed was Rs. 9,000 under ‘’irrigation". 

sufiplementary demand of Bs. 4,:«X) for subscribing to 
thrt agencies was passed to-day. The Premier, Mr. B. Dat said 

raternmmta “hril the news agencies unless they followed the previous 

Dnblioitv^mrk"^. Piess. News agencies in Orissa were doing useful 

feavy upendRnre ^o^firnmeut and the Province despite severe handicaps like 

a Premier made a statement on 

He Ministers constituted the Oovernment. 

had acoen»A2^«fliof*«*'^i? ®®*‘‘®“*'®“ . amazing statement and said that Uongress 
to da^5ni1ei25L.® ‘^at there would be no interference in the day 

y Rdministratioa of the Ministers, who formed the Ooveromeut. 

and*S'll^nSl?®** :--V8rion8 schemes to encourage industries, especially cottage 

the MbwS iJSotoV'J*®’ agncultore and to promote co-operation, wen 

wo snojeot matter for supplementary demands for grants to-day. 

Food ADULTBRanos Coxinoi. Bill 

^®?' Mv. Bodhram Dube, Minister praaontoil to-dsv the 
® ^1:’®®®^™’.®”*'®“ Adulteration and ^ntwU^iu 

^ Provisitms have been made in this bill for probibitiM sale of 
Persons suffering from infeotous and contagions disweS* U 2m. « ' 
■wqjirte provisions for onsSring that food intended for*hnn«n 
jp PW and genuine condition. Rev. E. if. Evaru Mr.T 0?^rJSSS5®“lJS M? 
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Brojoaundar Das congratulated the Governmeift for bringing «ach a measare. Bev, 
Evans wished that provisions of the bill were soon extended over partially extended 
areas also. The Minister, Hr. Bodhram Dube said that such a bill was ISng overdue 
and he was glad to get the opportnnity of sponsoring the same. Mr. Dnbe said that 
this Act would be enforced according to needs of different parts of province including 
the partially excluded areas. The bill was then passed and the House adjourned. 

Agency Areas In Orissa 

Sth. SEPTEMBER The hon. Mr. Biawanatk Das^ the Premier, welcoming the 
resolution moved by Mr. Atal Behary Acharya to bring under normal administra* 
tion all the partially excluded areas of the Province, stated that although special 
powers were vested in the Governor, the Ministry was responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the areas and the initiative for their development came from the Ministry. 
In the last elections, he added, out of 80,000 women voters who exercised their 
franchise, 20,000 belonged to Sambalpur and Koraput and this fact revealed how 
the people in the partially excluded areas were casting their votes and choosing 
their representives. There was no justification for the Viceroy or the Governor 
having special powers for the administration of these areas. 

The resolution was carried unanimously and the House adjourned sine die. 

Acts passed by the Orissa Assembly in 1937-38 

The following moasurfs have been passed by the Assembly in the first year of 
its existence 

(1) The Orissa Ministers* Salary Act, 1937 ( Fixing salary of each of the 

Ministers ). 

(2) The Orissa Legislative Assembly Speaker's and Deputy Speaker’s Salary 
Act, 1937. 

(3) The Orissa General Clauses Act, 1937 (For interpretation Acts). 

(4) The Orissa Offices of Profit (Removal of Disqualification) Act, 1937. 

(5) The Agriculturlfts* Loans (Orissa 4mondment) Act, 1937 (To allow Pro- 
vincial Government to grant loans to agriculturists to redeem their debts). 

(6) The Orissa Legislative Assembly Members’ Salaries and Allowances Act, 
1937 (Fixing the salary of membHrs). 

(7) Repeal of the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act, 1938 (Large emergency 
powers given to the Government under this Act were under the changed circums- 
tances found obsolete and the repeal of the Act gave a legal recognition to such 
state of affairs). 

(8) The Orissa Co-operative Land Mortgage Act, 1938, was passed authorising 
the Government to establish a Central Land Mortgage Bank with a view to removii 
the long-felt need of the cultivators to secure long-term loans to rescue themselvTS 
from the clutches of ancestral indebtedness. 

(9) The Madras Estates Land (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 1937. The Bill was 
passed by the Assembly to substitute raiyatwati assessment with increase up to two 
annas in the rupee instead of full half of gross produce paid to zamindars by 
the raiyats. The payment of half the gross produce of land to the zamindars 
has been acting very adversely on the economic life of the tenaut population and 
the present piece of legislation is an attempt to improve the lots of these people 
and increase thereby rural happiness and contentment. 

(10) The Orifsa Tenancy Amendment Bill of 1937 was passed in the Assemblv 

which proposes to abolish mutation fees by giving free right of transfer to agricul- 
tural holdings, by giving right of tree.s to raiyats except existing rights in trees 
if they are specifically registered in the name of the ztirolndars and also by pena- 
lising the exaction of illegal cases. The Act also seeks to reduce the rate ot 
interest on arrear dues from 12 and a half per cent to 6 per cent. . 

(11) Thu Moratorium Act of 1938, for cultivators of Inam villages was passca. 

(12) Oriaaa Small Holders Ml, 1938 was passed by which deerre-boMers can- 
not sell holdings of raiyats to an extent of less than G acres of wet lands 
acres of dry or rain-fed lands and also their houses in execution of decree wr 

a period of 12 months beginning with I3th June 19^. ^ 

(13) Legal PractiUonera’ Act Amending Bill. 1938, allowing Mnktears w 

practise in South Orissa. , ... ^ 

(14) Niiraes and Dais Registration Act, 1938 (To allow nurses and daia 
• oeuefits of registration and State control). 
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Provincial Governments At Work 


Activities of the Bengal Government 


lu the following pages have been set forth some of the more 
striking activities and achievements of the various provincial ministries 
since they assumed office in April 1937 under the Government of 
of India Act, 1935. Firstly, we reproduce extracts from a resume of the 
Bengal Government's activities since April 1937 as published by the 
Public Information Department, Bengal : — 


/Ibo critioisra levelled against the Ministry that they have no pro^iamcne 
and are following no definite policy in pursuanco of that programmo is 
entirely unfounded and misconcuived. it will bo remembered that after the 
general elections were over tho Moslom League Party and the Proja Party 
agreed to form a coalition on tho basis of a definite programmo, aud that 
programme was as follows 

^*(1) In view of the fact that the laud revenue system, known as Permaiiout 
Settlement and tho land laws of Bengal have arrested tho economic growth 
and development of the province and have adversely affected the national 
outlook of the people, a committeo of enquiry be immediately appointed to 
devise ways and moans to get them replaced by a more equitable system and 
laws suitable to the needs and requirements of the people. 

(2) Amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act with a view (a) to reducing 
rent by fixing a maximum for each class of land ; (b) to repeal the provision 
relating to enhancement of rent in the interests of tho tiller of tho soil ; 
ic) to recoguiso right of mutation of names and division of holdings without 
fees ; (</) to annul tho landlord's rights of pre-emption ; (e) to abolish nazar 
salami ; (f) to provide criminal remedy for all exactions, e.g,, abwabs, otc. ; ig) to 
take such other steps as may bo necessary for the relief of the peasant. 

(3) Amendment of the Public Demands Recovery Act specially to mitigate 
tho rigours of the certificate procedure. 

(4) To devise ways and means of freeing the cultivators from tho crushing 
burden of mdebteduess. 


Amendnaeut of the Co-operative Societies Act so as to make it roally 
couduoivo to the economic advancement of the people. 

4 ovo*;L introduction of free compulsory primary education without 

taxaiioL of the poor who are unable to bear the burden, 
ty Kodiieiion in the cost of administration. 

marketina through (a) limitation of production ; (6) 

T? i <c) other suitable measures. 

nm “f'^scitation of dead aud dying rivers and khals through local manual labour, 
nn measures of public health and rural sanitation. 

(\o\ . moaceo tax and taxes on the necessities of life. 

consistent wUh publfd’^^saiL'ty political prisoners and dotenns, 

means for solving the unomploymont problem, 
a Calcutta University Act and the establishment of 

A °*^°?ndary Lduoation in Bengal. 

UO) Amendment of • the Calcutta Municipal Act.’* 


item No. 1, 
'**® question _ 
laws 

oro&s. Instead of a 
the inyestigation 


Bevicnuk Commission 

of the programme, the Ministry devoted t their 
of investigating into the woiking of the Portent 
of Bengal almost immediately after their 
mi.'i.V .u^®^ decided to appoint a oommission so mat 

might be more thorough and authoritative. The diffioolty t^y 
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had io eocoODter was with regard to the selecti on of a suitable Chairman who 
' would be impartta) and independent and at the sanoe time thoroughly competent, 
sufficrantly ezpeiieuoed and fully conversant with the revenue and land tenure 
systems of the countries and who would, therefore, be able to deal effectively and 
efficiently with a problem so vast. 

Tenakct Act Auekdbient 

With regard to the second item of the programme, namely, the Amendment of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, it is common knowledge that the Bill which the Ministry piloted 
through the Legislatures and whioh the Legislatures have passed not only bestows tbo 
boons and benefits mentioned in the programme but goes much further. 

(1) The Bill completely abolishes the landlords’ fees on transfer. 

(2) The Bill abolishes the landlords’ right of pre-emption when occupancy holdings 
are sold. 

(3) The Bill reduces the rate of interest on arrears of rent from 12 and a half 
per cent, to 6 and one-fourth per cent. 

(4) The Bill suspends for 10 years the operation of the sections in the Tonauuy 
Act whioh authorises the enhancement of the rents of tenure-holders and raiyats. 

(5) The Bill gives in some cases under-raiyats the rights of transfer and sui- 
render, hitherto only enjoyed by oocupancy raiyats. 

(6) The Bill ensures that if any raiyat or under-raiyat has given his land in 
usufrnotuary mortgage, whether before or after 1938, he will be able to get that 
land back after 15 years at most, the principal of bis debt as well as the interest 
being cleared off. 

(7) The Bill relieves the landlords from the nceessity of suing for more than 
one year’s rent, even if 4 years’ rents are due and then he must wait for nine 
months, instead of three, before he is able to file another suit. In consequencu 
of this change in the law, many tenants are likely to be saved from the burden 
of a decree for four years’ rent at one time resulting in the sale of his holding for 
the realisation of the oeoietal amount. 

(8) The Bill abolishes the right of private landlords to use certificate procedmu 
for the realisation of rent. 

(9) The Bill makes the realisation of abwabs punishable with a fine and 
authorises the Collector to impose the fine after a summary enquiry. 

(10) The Bill gives to tenants whose lands have been duuviated (1) a right to 
proportionate abatement of rent, and (2) the right of re-entry on those lands, on 
payment of not more than 4 years’ rest, if they reform within 20 years. 

It will, therefore, appear that the Bengal Bill goes a long way farther than the 
Bills whioh are still on the anvil of the Legislature in some of the other provinces. 
A brief comparison between tbo Bill passed in Bengal and the Bills under considera- 
tion in other provinces will bring out the salient features of the former. Tbo 
Bihar Bill, for instance, does not abolish the salami, it does not stop the enhance- 
ment of rent, it does not make such provisions for the benefit of the under-raiyats 
as have been made in the Bengal Bill. The Bihar Bill for the first time grants to 
the tenants the right to trees, tanks, etc., which was granted to thein in Bonga 
as long ago as 1928, it provides for the speedy realisation of rents whioh in actual 
practice is bonnd to operate harshly againsi: the tenants ; and generally it conforms 
more to the wishes of the zamindars than to the wishes of the tenants. 

Criticism has been direoted against the Ministry on the score that assent 
Bill conld not be secured by the 31st of May as stipulated by the Legislature. Ine 
Hon’ble the Chief Minister has more than once explained the reasons for this but 
now the Ministry expect the Bill to become law within a very short time. Abe 
Ministry, however, realised that delay in bringing this Bill into operation wouw 
involve considerable hardships to the tenants in the matter of the 
salami. They, therefore, requested His Excellency the Governor to promulgate 
special ordinance which suspended the payment of salami temporarily and, 
no suob hardship has been caused. The Ministry claim that they have more tna 
folly^ carried out the second item on their programme. 

Mitigation of CBBTincAis Pbocepubs Habdshif 
third item on the programme referred to the Public Demand Beooyer 
Act which used to operate at times with considerable rigour. The Ministry 
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taken, darioc the period that they have been in offioe, adequate steps either to 
to Bospend the operation of the Act or to mitigate its rigours oy issuing from time 
to time definite exeontive orders. Press Notes published by the Government from 
time to time have already drawn the attention of the publio to the steps taken in 
this direction. 


Reuef to Agbicultuhal Debtors 

^ With regard to the fourth item of the programme, regarding relief of rural 
indebtedness, when the present Ministry came into ofiioe, they found an Ajgrioul* 
tural Debtors* Act already on the Statute Book and a number of Debt Gonouiation 
wards in operation. The first thing that they did was to take in band the extension 
of the area for the operation of this Act. The number of Boards was increased at an 
average rate of 150 per month and in June 1937 the decision was taken to extend 
^e Act to the remaining districts in the plains of Bengal The establishment of such 
wards continued throughout 1937, and by the end of 1938, ovo»- 2,000 ordinary 
Boards and 81 special Boards had been established. 

Reorganisation of Co^ operate Dept. 

In order to fulfil their obligations under the 5th item of their programme, the first 
stop ijjioh the Ministry took was to bring the Co-operative Department and the 
Debt ^noihation administration under a single portfolio. When they assumed pffioe 
*0 fbe Co-operative Department praotioally in a moribund 
condition. There was no comprehensive policy either to reconstruct the movement 
or to devise ways and means for improving the economic conditions of the agrionl- 
wrists who form the backbone of the movement. Government set themselves to 
reotity matters and the Minister in charge devoted his personal attention to the 
the Department. The Department has since gone in detail into the 
rfnnl IS®?'"'”#!!*! Among othor things which the Department has 

fh«* rn «n. a P''«P"e<l wit** “ view lo amend the law relating to 

P'-o’iswns of the Bill have been draftS in a 
Mtand Government to check abuses in Co-operative societies and to 

extend state aid to societies by direct loans, by subsidy or by gaaranteeinir deba-itiirAa 
^ued by the central banks. \t may be noted^ that under ul e^S faw K 

Kd bIiI wbSrn.«^'’?^"'‘, “jl! “* C'-operaHve Societies anVtl^ SnteS- 
f«, ro, fc- ’ *“®“ P*®*®** enable them to do so and thorebv « 

far-reaching improvement upon the ezisUng state of thinp. ^ “ 

PaniutY BnwciiioK 

primary education oess ^ After through the imposition of the 

the Chief Minuter hw repeal^lTexDlato^d^^^^ 

Ministoy came to throSsUn^fh.V ▼«">U8 speeches, the 

imm?d&ly. toe few’^Mhe ®two^ 'Sioom l2d^h^!MiI 

A. hXT:';! 

the districts where the Act will be imDlemenSd^^ no?® demand for teachers from 

Sr “ P 

fatere. A sum of Ea W700 Lm “®?u betoviod in the ««» 


ie net the oesa imposed nnder t! 


impioTement of 


IHtitiMfy 


» -otTiWy'™ V SV"&rilSe 
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brought to^ the uotice of Government that wild and exaggerated stories are beine 
circulated io order to mislead the ignorant people that the tenants will have to pay 
a heavy amount in the shape of the cess. This is entirely wrong and misleading. 
The tenants will not have to pay a single pice more than their statutory share of 
the cess. A raiyat who is paying say Rs. 10 as annual rent to the landlord, will not 
have to pay more than nine annas per year as his share of the cess. This will bo 
much less than what he is paying now for the education of his children 
or even of one child. 

Retrenchment 

The 7th item of the programme related to the reduction of the cost of admioistra* 
tion. In this connection it may be pointed out that the scope for retrenchment in 
this province is much smaller than any other comparable province. The previous 
Government faced with financial crisis consequent on the Meston Award appointed 
two Retrenchment Committees in course of two decades— in 1922 and in 192^— aud 
effeoted considerable economies in expenditure. The rates of pay io various services 
were reduced by them to levels far below those prevailing iu other provinces. 
Leave roles were deliberalised and lules relating to travelling allowance were tightened 
up. The Ministry on assuming office set about immediately to tackle this problem iu 
right earnest and appointed a senior member of the Indian Civil Service to carefully 
re-examine all those recommendations of the Swan Committee which has beeii 
r^ected or partially accepted by the late Government with a view to explore all 
possible avenues of retrenchment. As a result of such recommeudations, reduction 
in expenditure to the extent of nearly two and a half lakhs has been efi’ected. 

Resuscitating Rural Waterways 

The next item on the programme dealt with the resuscitation of dead and dyiu;; 
rivers and khals through local mauua! labour. Press Notes issued from time 
time have given the public some idea of the work which, under the instructions of 
Government, the District Officers in several parts of the Piovinoc have carried out 
and are still carry tog out in the matter of excavating the dead or dying khals wiih 
local labour, mostly voluntary. 

Larger Irrigation Projects 

With regard to the bigger question of the resuscitation of dead and dying rivers, 
Government undertook and completed last year a contour survey of Western and a 
part of Central Bengal. Three big schemes iu these areas, namely, the Hooghly* 
Howrah flushing scheme, the More project aud the Darkeswar scheme are alieatly 
under preparation. An extension of the contour survey iu Central Bengal, to spill 
the area of the Ganges on the east of Jalaogi will be undeitaken during the ounciit 
year. Recently a conference of experts was hel l at Writers' Buildings in order t > 
devise ways and means for the purpose. The conference made important iLoorii' 
mendations for the rosuscitatiou of dead aud decaying rivers of Bengal, must 
important of these being to hold an Inter-Piovincial River Conference in oidei to 
co-ordinate the conflicting interests of different provinces aud states. It has recum- 
mended the formation of a Bengal River aud Drainage Board to advise Government 
on river training and establishment of hydrological laboratory for the study of the 
special problems of the Bengal Delta. A migration aud resettlement scheme has also 
been suggested for the submerged areas. 

Public Health & Rural Bamiation 

The next item of the programme charged the Ministry with the duty o£ under- 
taking measnies of publio nealth and rural sanitation. Iu the budget for 
1937-38 the rural water-supply grant wss increased from Rs 2 lakhs to Rs. 3 weds 
50 thousand. This year the block grant for this purpose has been raised to ns. 
and a half lakhs and a very comprehensive programme for the solution of 
water-supply problem has been undertaken. Government have also createa 

machinery for spending this grant of Rs, 7 and a half lakhs in 
consultation with the local bodies and the leading residents in the districts. Adequa 
provision of funds has also been made for granting loans to local authonties wu 
view to enabling them to tackle this problem in their own way. Tho Min* . 
propose to nodertake a oomprehensive survey of the whole nbiect 

ttcertain the actual needs regarding water-supply in each district. With this u j , 
it has been decided to create a rural water-supply sub-division under lae v 
Engineer, Public Health Department, &ogal. 
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GoTeroment have also aooepted a comprehensiTe programme for supply of 
drinking water in rural areas where soaroity prevails and a scheme is being worJced 

*”*^’Th 0 problem of Malaria is undoubtedly the most serious public h^th problem 
in this province. The normal qainine grant of Bs. ],40t000 was increased by 
Rs. 60,000 in the budget for 1937-^ making a total of Bs. 2 lakhs. In the bodg^ 
for 1038-39 a total amount of Rs. 4 lakhs has been provided for free distribution ox 
quinine with the object inter alia of reaching effectively those numerous oases 
which do not come to the hospitals and dispensaries. A more effective and popular 
method of distribution is also under the consideration of tho present Ministry. 

Repeal of Tobacco Tax 

The 11th item of the programme enjoined upon the Ministry the repeal of the 
tax on tobacco and taxes on the necessities of life. The tobacco tax has been 
repealed. There are, practically speaking, no other taxes worth mentioning, on the 
necessities of life imposed by the Provincial Government. 

Release op Political Prisoners 

As the public is well aware the Ministry have steadily pursued a policy of 
gradual release, consistent with public safety, of persons in detention without tnal, 
and this process has been considerably accelerated in reoent montha. When the 
Ministry came into power there were 16 persons under restraint under Regulation 
III of 1818 and 2,083 under the Bengal Criminal Ijaw Amendment Aot of 1930. At 
the present time tho numbers are 6 and 168, respectively, and farther reductions are 
being made daily. 

In connection with the terrorist convicts — 

(1) all such prisoners have been repatriated from the Andamans and brought back 
to Bengal. 

(3) the classiGcation of all such prisoners has been reviewed and all Bhadralog 
terrorist prisoners have been re-olassified where necessary in Division II. 

(3) clemency m individual cases has been exorcised and 43 terrorist convicts have 
been prematurely reioased. 

(4) temporary special Jails have been closed down and tho prisoners have been 
accommodated in modern cellular accommodation. 

Tho ban has been raised in the case of 176 associations out of 218 throughout 
The province upon which the former Government had imposed a ban. 

Ministry claim that no other province can show a record such as theirs in 
respect of clomonoy towards the persons in jail or under restraint for political 
reasons. Ooyornment’s critics attempt to ignore tho fact that there was hardly n 
single “political prisoner” in Bengal other than those who had a direct oonneoilon 
with tho violent terrorist movement. The problem of terrorism has been a problem 
peculiar to Bengal, both in its extent, and tho number of persons engaged in the 
movement, as well as in tho length of time for which this canker has been present 
m the body politic of tho province. For more than 30 years it has been the 
recurrent factor and nowhere else has it constituted a menace of the same maeni* 
lude. In spite of this, releases and relaxations have been on a scale UDnaralleled 
elsewhere. ^ 


Activitiet of the Punjab Goyerament 1937-38 

The Punjab was the first Province to produoe a majority party able and williiie 
to Bbonider the responsibility of Government under ProvinoUl Antonomy 
psrties, besi^ a few independent members fought their way into the ^el^r. 
Awembly. The largest of these was the old National Unionist Party whiohlSd beln 
reorganised under the name of tho Pnnjab Unionist Party on the av. of rb- 
It emerged from the election contest w'ith a membemhip of 101 fn a Ho5L®SiS‘ 
The next largest party, the Congress, captured sbont & seats in the 
w«e the only two parties which had addressed their SpwSs to yoters^7dlft!& 
religions oommnmties, the remaining six havioe Draatiullv aonfinl^ .ir.i. 
to one eommnnity or another. Thu the KhSu^affi^, A 
conteeted Sikh oonstitnenoies, the former capturing ahoy on“^h2f aafttl JS 
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about ooe*third of them. The National Progressive Party of non-agrionltnrist Hindns 
captured about 15 Hindu constituenoies, but later lost a few of them to the Connesa 
in by-elections. The Muslim League, the Majlis»i-Ahrar and the Kajlia-i-Itihad 
Millat confined their electioneering to a few Muslim constituenoies and emerged 
from the contest with a membership of two or three each. Thus amidst a medley of 
small parties and groups, the Unionist Party commanded an absolute majority in 
the Legislature. 

After the reaction of different groups of members to the Un'onist Ministry's 
' actual economic policy had been tested, the position at the end of the Orst 18 months 
of Provincial Autonomy appeared to be that about 120 members in a total House of 
175 had been consistent in accepting the Ministry's whip. These 120 members inclu- 
ded about two fifths of the total number of Hindu members and more than one-half 
of the Sikh members besides the bulk of the Muslim members and all the Indian 
Christian, An|;lo-lndian and European members in the House. From this point of 
view the Ministry could well claim to enjoy the confidence of religious minorities in 
this Province to a greater extent than any other Provincial Ministry. 

During this period, the Congress Opposition was able to absoib the Akali Party. 
This and the gain of a few seats in by-elections at the expense of the National 
Progressive Party raised the strength of the Congress Party to 35. Between the 
12Q Ministerialists and the Congress Opposition there appeared to be about 20 
members unwilling to accept the whip of either party. 

The Provincial Governments in India possess certain statutory powers of restrict- 
ing the liberty of individuals without putting them on legal trikl. The question has 
often been asked : Are such powei*s compatible with the civil liberty of people V 
Before the introduction of Provincial Autonomy this question used to be answered 
differently by the Unionist Party and by the Congress. The Congress reply was an 
emphatio negative. The Unionist view iras that in certain circumstances the use of 
snob powers by the executive might be not only compatible with, bnt positively 
neoessary for, the preservation of the civil liberty of society as a whole. Thus at 
one stage the Unionist Party in the old Punjab Legislative Council supported the 
passage of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which armed the executive with such 
powers. This was immediately after a series of terrorist crimes in the Punjab, 
including an attack on the life of the then Governor. At a subsequent stage, how- 
ever, the Unionist party opposed— though unsuccessfully— the re-enactment of this 
law for a period on the plea that the actual circumstances of the province at the 
time indicated no necessity for the retention of snch powers in the hands of the 
exeontive. 

Since the introduction of Provincial Autonomy opinion in Ministerial circles in 
the Congress-governed provinces appears to have veered round to the Unionist point 
of view which regards snch powers from the angle of practical necessity rather 
than abstract ideals. No Provincial Government has yet considered it safe to give 
np the powers which it inherited from its predecessors. Jo the Punjab the new 
Government, soon after taking office found itself confronted with an ontbnrst of 
subversive activity. Emphasis has been laid in previons chapters on the easy 
readiness with which the Punjab on the whole adapted itself to the requirements 
of the new constitution. The process was not, nowever, wholly free from ugly 
incidents. Forces of communal fanaticism and of violence were openly or secretly 
set in motion by some of those who, for one reason or another, wanted to embarrass 
the new Government. The result was a series of eight communal riots— most of 
them traoeatde to political no less than to commnnal motives— in various parts of 
the province daring the first four months of the Unionist Government’s regime. 
These riots resnlted in seven deaths. 

In the ciroumstances the Government was naturally unable to divest itself of 
the special powers which the law gave it for the purpose of control ling the forces 
of disorder. They were, however, used most sparingly. Daring the first l8 months 
of Provincial Autonomy action was taken against 18 persons under the Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. In several of these cases the Government merely 
ordered certain outsiders, who were considered to be oreating or planning trouble 
in the Punjab, to leave the Province. In a 4ew other oases the moTements of the 
persons concerned were temporarily restricted to particular areas. 

At the same time existing restrlotions were oanoelied in all those cases in 
which this could be done without danger to the place or the province. On April i, 
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1937, when the new Government took office, 36 persons were subject to various 
restrictions imposed on them by executive orders. Eight of these were in jail 
under Regulation 3 of 1818. The remaining 28 were subject to less stringent 
restrictions under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The new Government carried 
out a careful examination of all these cases and has from time to time subsequently 
reviewed the situation with the result that restrictions were removed or relaxed as 
opportunity offered. Five of the eight prisoners under Regulation 8 of 1818 were 
released one after another. No fresh cases of imprisonment under this law occurred 
during the present Government's regime. Similarly, practically all of those who 
had &en restricted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act were freed, though it 
was found necessary, as already mentioned, to take action against a few others 

under this law. . . , ^ . 

The policy of removing or relaxing restrictions was further extended to various 
groups of prisoners who were serving sentence imposed on them by courts of law. 
The oases of these prisoners wore individually and carefully examined. The 
Government did not concede the demand that all so-called political prisoners, 
including those convicted of violent crimes, deserved to be released forthwith because 
their crimes had proceeded from ^'patriotic" motives. Nor, on the other hand, did 
it refuse to show clemency to a prisoner when it could be deservedly shown 
without endangering the peace and tranquillity of the Province. Each case was 
decided on its merits. About three months after assuming office the Government 
made a beginning with the Martial Law prisoners who were serving life sentences 
iu connection with the political disturbances of 1919. All 12 of them were released. 
Later 22 other prisoners who had been convicted in connection with the Babar 
Akali disturbances or other terrorist crimes were released before the expiry of their 
terms of imprisonment. The claims of ^‘oon-politlcal" prisoners who could find no 
champion in the Press or on the platform were not overlooked. A liberal plan was 
adopted of releasing old, infirm or ailing prisoners before the expiry of their 
sentences and by October 1, 1938, about 360 of them had been released. The figure 
rose to 442 by December 15. 

These measures, of course, affected only a limited number of individuals. The 
general public was more interested in another matter to which the Ministry soon 
devoted their attention, the corruption and potty tyrannies of subordinate officials. 
A sustained effort has been made to safeguard the rights of the people against this 
danger. The Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, and other Ministers have taken keen 
personal interest in this work. In the course of their frequent tours in the country- 
side they have tried to impress on members of the public and on local officials all 
that is implied in calling State employees ^‘servants" of the public. In addressing 
the Amritsar Police on August 10 last, the Premier said 

also wanted to impress upon you the fact that the constitution in the provinces 
has undergone a radical change. The old system has been replaced by a Govern- 
ment of the people. In your dealings with the public you have to keep this cons- 
tantly in mind. In the changed circumstances ail officers of the Government have 
to regard themselves as the servants of the public. If badmashes denounce you, 
it is a certificate^ of good work for you ; but if good and peaceful citizens find fault 
with your behaviour, one will be justified in suspecting that there is something 
wrong with your work.” 

Apart from propaganda on these lines the Government issued at an early stage 
a circular to the effect that any complaint of corruption made by five disinterested 
persons against an official would be carefully investigated and, if found to be correot, 
would lead to proper punishment for the offender. During the first year of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy punishment, mostly in the form of dismissal from sorvioe— in 
some cases aooompanied by prosecution in the law courts— was awarded to 55 
Government servants. In March, 1938, the Government also accepted the principle 
of the demand embodied in the following resolution which was moved by a non- 
official member of the Punjab Legislative Assembly, but was withdrawn after dia- 
ottssion in view of the sympathetic assaranoe given by the Government 

‘This Assembly recommends to the Government that all Government emplovetfs 
who have Mmpleted 25 years of service and whose retention in public Wvioe 

® •?? inpffioiency or doubtful honesty should be retired 

oompulsorily without any avoidable delay. ^ ^ 

Lay, a oonferei«» ot departmental heada was held at which pronos^ tor 
remoTiDg oormption from public aernoea were diauntt^u^ , ^ pwaa ler 
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Addressing a big meeting of peasants in Lyallpar on September 4, 1938, the 
Premier, Sir Sikander Hyat-IOian, announced that the following new proposals were 
being considered by his Government with a view to stamping out corruption from 
the public services 

<«) The setting up of a separate anti-corruption section in the Secretariat under 
a special officer to investigate cases of corruption. This section is to serve 
as a central agency to which District officers and Departmental Heads 
may be able to refer cases of suspicion for investigation. 

(ft) The formulation of a rule similar to Article 465-A of the Civil Service 
Hegulations which may be applicable to all grades of Government servants 
and enable Government to retire officers whose honesty is doubtful. 

(ui) The question of reducing or withholding the pension of a Government 
servant whose reputation has been unsatisfactory. 

(tv) The constitution periodically of ad hoc peripatetic boards which may tour 
the various districts of the province and make enquiries regarding the 
reputation of Government servants in order to report those whose reputation 
is unsatisfactory. 

A specially interesting part of this campaign of safeguarding, in actual practice, 
the civil liberties of the people in the Punjab consisted of orders issued by the 
Government, declaring begar (exacting compulsory labour) an unlawful act on the 
part of officials and warning them against this practice. The protection given to 
the poorest residents of villages by this order was specially needed by members of 
the scheduled castes. 

But the new Government has devoted attention not only to questions of civil 
liberty, but also to the important problem of national liberty. National defence is 
a subject not yet transferred to popular control, but the progress which the country 
has made on the road towards political freedom has encouraged public men in 
formulating their policies to make provisions for the time when India will be 
called upon to shoulder the responsibility of defending herself. Ibe Punjab has 
good reason to expect to provide the bulk of the man-power of the Indian Army 
of the present. A narrow provincialism and, perhaps still more, a narrow commu- 
nalism is apt to view this position with jealousy and suspicion and would fain deny 
Punjab its rightful share in the defence of the country. The Unionist Ministry 
which has the distinction in India of being led by a soldier in the person of the 
Hon’ble Major Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan has shown itself alive to this danger. The 
subject has also been constantly pressed on his attention by the martial classes of 
the province. As mentioned above, the Premier and other Ministers have toured 
the countryside extensively during the past 18 months. The Premier, in particular, 
has received numerous addresses of welcome during these tours and one of the 
most frequent demands contained in these addresses has been for increased oppor- 
tunities of military careers for the youth of the province. The demand emanates 
from the agriculturist classes of all religious communities and in every Division of 
the province. 

Shortly after assuming office the Ministry founded 45 scholarships, costing Rs. 
33.G00 a year, to help the sons of martial families in the Province to receive higher 
military education in the Indian Military Academy and the Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Military College of Dehra Dun. Addressing the members of the Lyallpar 
District Soldiers Board on September 3, 1938, the Premier announced that, if circams- 
taoces permitted, he would like to increase expenditure ou this scheme and that 
he had also been corresponding with the Government of India with a view to 
seouring similar concessions from that Government for the sons of martial families 
in the Punjab. 

Farther, the Government took steps to check the campaign of propaganda which 
certain people were found to be carrying ou in the villages of the Punjab against 
recrnitment in the Army. The movement resnlted in the Indian Army lE^raitment 
Bill which was passed by the Central Lqgislature in September last, and had the 
snpport of the Punjab Government. 

Historically associated with the Ideal of. Liberty is that of Fraternity. In 
this country the ideal of Fraternity in the sense of inter-communal good- 
will and harmony, has a speoial claim on the attention of statesmen, which 
has been fully and frequently recognised by the Ponjab Government, In the 
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public statement which the Premier made on behalf of his Cabinet on April 1, 1937, 
a strong appeal was made to the Press and the Public at large to help the Govern- 
ment in dispelling communal ill-will. It has alreadv been noticed that the response 
to this appeal was not as universal as it mi^ht have been. Factious quarrels iu 
certain political camps, rivalries between certain communal organisations and the 
ambitions of unscrupulous bidders for popular leadership were among the factors 
which militated directly or indirectly against the success of the appeal and produced 
a disastrous effect on the communal situation. Undaunted by these obstacles the 
Ministry continued to strive in the cause of inter-communal goodwill and harmony. 
A sustained effort was made to inspire confidence among religious minorities and 
produce among them a sense of goodwill towards the majority community. The 
composition of the Ministry was itself a gesture of goodwill. It was followed up 
by an important statement which the Premier made when the Congress sought an 
assurance from the Governors that they would not make use of the special powers 
conferred on them by the Government of India Act of 1935- Sir Bikandar Hyat- 
Kban declared that the demand for such an assurance was particularly unfair to 
minority communities in various provinces and that the Ministries should rather 
themselves conduct their administatiou so as to allow no oocasion to arise for a 
Governor to intervene in the interests of an aggrieved minority. 

Two other important instances of similar gestures on the part of the Premier 
to the minorities may be mentioned. One was the part which he played in securine 
a happy end of the controversy which arose in the Punjab over the Government of 
India’s scheme of constructing a big abattoir near Lahore. The other was his firm 
opposition to a legislative proposal initiated by a Muslim member of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly for the purpose of restoring the disputed site of the demolished 
mosque of Shahidgunj to Muslims. In the course of an important statement which 
he made on the subject in the Legislative Assembly ou March 16. 1938, the Premier 
said Mussalmans of the Punjab owe a special responsibility not only to the 
minorities in the Punjab, but also to their own co-religionists who constitute 
minorities in other provinces. No far< sighted or patriotic Mussalman can in these 
circumstaDCos permit his community in the Punjab to take any unreasonable step 
against the minorities which, if similarly applied by non-muslim majorities in other 
provinces against the minorities there, would jeopardise the fundamental rights and 
position of the Muslims there.” Concluding this statement he said : ^^The issues 
before us are grave and call for the most anxious and careful oousideration from 
all coDoerned. A just and satisfactory solutiou of the problem, honourable to all 
concerned, is not impossible and 1 would earnestly appeal to all patriotic persons, 
including the representatives of the Press, to help us to bring it about by creating 
the proper atmosphere in the province.” 

A more direct approach to the problem of inter-communal unity was attempted 
by the Premier in July, 1937, wnen he convened a “Unity Conference” of the 
leaders of different religious communities. The sub-committees of the conference 
examined various questions which have occasioned intercommunal strife in the past 
and made valuable recommendations for their solution. Owin^ however to adverse 
developments in the politico-communal situation the decii^on of these diflloult 
problems has had to await a more favourable atmosphere. 

Another step which the Government took to discourse inter-oommunal 
controversies was the adoption of a general policy of refusing to answer on the 
floor of the Legislative Assembly questions raising communal issues. 

It must be admitted that these efforts in the oause of oommnoal harmony have 
not yet been crowned with any large measure of success. It was unfortunately 
believed in certain quarters that a sharp cleavage between different communities on 
religious issues could most effectively embarass the present Government. The only 
consoling feature of the review is that, following the series of oommunal riots 
during the first three or four months of the Unionist regime, the situation has 
remained more peaceful, even though it has not been entirely free from uglv 
communal inoideuts. 


^ Under the heading of “Special Help for the Weak” may be grouped a series of 
important measures adopted by the new Government in the interests of (0 aerioul- 
turist debtors and (2) members of the schednled oastes. ^ ^ 


Among measures intended to help agriculturist 
the following 


debtors may be mentioned 
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(1) Constitution of Debt Conciliation Boards.’-'lho Pan jab Relief of Indebted- 
ness Act passed by the old Paojab Legislative Counoil contained provisions for the 
scaling down of debts through the agency of Debt Conciliation Boards. Five such 
Boards had already been constituted as an experimental measure before the present 
Ministry assumed office. During the first year of Provincial Autonomy their namher 
was doubled and during the current year steps have been taken to raise the 
number to 29. Every district, with the exception of Simla, now has a Debt 
Conciliation Board, and the Jhang district has two. 

(2) Notification under section 61 of the Civil Procedure Coder^The powers 
vested in the local Gk>vernment by section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code were 
exercised for the first time by the present Ministry, and a notification was issued 
exempting the whole of the fodder crop of an agriculturist debtor and a certain 
proportion of the yield of his grain crops from attachment in execution of 
civil decrees. 

(3) The Pw^ah Alienation of Land Amendment This law, sponsored by 

the new Government and passed by the Legislature, prevents a mortgagee or lessee 
of agrionltoral land from committing any act which might destroy or permanently 
injury the value of the land for purposes of agriculture, except when the owner 
agrees to the commission of such an act and this is attested by a Revenue Officer. 

It further provides that, when there are more orders than one from a court 

directing the temporary alienation of land of an agriculturist, the total period of 

alienation under these orders shall not exceed a maximum period of 20 years. 

(4) The Debtor f Protection Amendment Rt*//. ~It was found ^ that the benefits 
conferred by the previously passed Debtors* Protection Act on agriculturist debtors 
were lost to them when a law court placed an Official Receiver in charge of their 
lands. The Punjab Debtors* Protection Amendment Bill was, therefore, passed to 
make it clear that no money decree should be executed by the appointment of a 
Receiver of an agriculturist’s land or its produce. The Bill had not received the 
assent of His Excellency the Governor by October 1,1938. 

(5) The Punjab Alienation of Land Second Amendment BilL^As 

explained the Alienation of Land Act, which has been in force in the Punjab since 
1901. prevents a member of an agriculturist tribe from alienating his land perma- 
nently in favour of a person who is not a member of such a tribe. A common 
form of evasion was for non-agriculturist purchasers to use the names of their 
agriculturist friends for the purpose of acquiring the lands of others agriculturists. 
In snob transactions the land was nominally transferred by one agriculturist to 
another ; but the buyer whose name appeared in the official records was only a dummy 
under whose cover a non-agriculturist enjoyed the actual possession of l^e land and 
its Income. Inquiries were made about the extent to which transaotions of this 
kind, known as benami transfers of land, had taken place and it was calculated that 
properties worth several crores of rupees had passed in this way from agrioulturists 
to non-agriculturists. The Ministry therefore sponsored a law which declared all 
benami transfers of agricultural land to be null and void and entitled the original owners 
or their heirs and successors to recover their lands, in some oases, after paying 
compensation to the buyer and in other cases withont paying it This Bill, having 
been passed by the Legislative Assembly, was awaiting the assent of His Excellency 
the Governor-General at the close of the period under review. 

(6) The Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Acf.— This law is intended 
to help those whose lands, having been mortgaged a long time ago, have yielded 
more than adequate profit to the mortgagees. It provides that if a mortgage was 
effected before June 8, 1901, and still subsists, the mortgagor or his heir or assignee 
may apply for the extinction of the mortg^e and the restoration of the land to him. 
The mortgage is to be extinguished without any compensation to the mortgagee, 
if the value of the benefits already enjoyed by the mortgagee has equalled or 
exceeded twice the amount of mortgage. If the valne of the oenefits enjoyed by the 
mortga|;ee be, however, still less than twice the amount of the original sum tno 
extinction of the mortgagee will be conditional on the payment of certain oompensa- 
tio^ to the mortgage by the mortgagor. This law has already received the assent 
of His Excellency the Governor, it Is expected to provide facilities for 306,738 mort- 
gagors to redeem 756,131 acres of mortgaged land. 

, ,.^^6 Punjab Registration of Money-lenders Act. — ^This Act is intended to 

check dishonest and fraudulent practices on the part of money-lenders. It provides 
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that a money-Ieuder will Dot be helped by law coarfs to recover his loans udImb he 
is registered and holds a licence to carry on a money-Iendei's trade. His licence 
may oe snspended for such periods as the Collector may decide if be is found by a 
law court to have committed certain offences. During the period of the suspension 
of his licence the money-lender will be unable to sne successfully for the recovery 
of his loans except such loans as may be ^certified'’ by a Commissioner. The Act is 
applicable to all money-lenders including those agricuturists who have taken to 
money-lending as a principal or subsidiary business. It has received the assent of 
His Excellency the Governor. 

(8) The Punjab Alienation of Land Third Amendn^ent Act.— This Act is 
intended to protect agriculturist debtors from agriculturist money-lenders. It lays 
down that, when an agriculturist has advanced a loan to another agriculturist^ tho 
debtor shall not alienate his land in favour of the creditor until the debt has been 
repaid and three years have elapsed after the repayment If, however, the debtor 
and the creditor try to evade this restriction through what may be called a benami 
transfer of land to a third party, the Deputy Commissioner has been empowered to 
cancel the transaction and restore the land to the alienor as in the case of benami 
transfers of land under the Pnnjab Alienation of Land Second Amendment Bill. 
This law has also received the assent of His Excellency the Governor. 

(9) The Punjab Agricultural Produce Marketing Bi//.— This measure is intended 
to protect the growers of agricultural commodities, who bring their produce for sale 
in the markets, from various malpractices on the part of shopkeepers and brokers. 
It was referred to a Select Committee in July, 1938, but had not passed beyond the 
Select Committee stage by the end of the period under review. 

Among measures intended to promote the uplift of members of the schedu^d 
castes mention has already been made of a circular issued by the Ministry, warning 
subordinate officials against the practice of taking begar. By means of another 
circular the Ministry declared all publicly owned wells throughout the province to 
be open to all members of the public." This was specially intended to secure to 
members of the scheduled castes an important right of citizenship which they had 
been denied by custom. 

The Ministry further adopted a general policy of nominating at least one 
member of the scheduled castes to every local body provided that the numerical 
strength of tho community within the area of the local body concerned justified its 
claim to representation. To several Municipal Committees and District Boards, 
where new elections have taken place during the past 18 months, members of the 
scheduled castes have already been nominated as members. Instructions have also 
been issued to various Departments that special efforts should be made to 
increase the pioportion of members of the scheduled castes in 
public services. Unfortunately these efforts are handicapped by the dearth of 
qualified men among these castes. The situation will, however, improve with the 
spread of education among them. In order to help this process special educational 
facilities have been offered to them. Children belonging to these castes are freely 
admitted to all public schools. Even private schools, which receives grants-in-aid 
Education Department, can refuse them admission only at the risk of 
1^1 tbeir grants. Primary education is given free and Secondary education 
Sa usual rates of fees to students of the scheduled castes. Further, about 

fiO scholarships are reserved for them at various stages of education and in different 
institutions. Two of these are tenable in the Central Training College, Lahore, and 
Arts^ Colleges. Local Bodies have also been asked to provide soholar- 
ships for them in the Middle classes. In Industrial schools too various stipends, 
which are reserved for the poor, go to the scheduled castes. 


Actiyities of the Madras Govomment 
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Agrioalturists’ Debt Belief Act, a oomprehensive leji^isIatfOQ d^gned to relieve 
the agrioalturist of the unbearable load of debt. The remissiod of land revenue 
aggregating Bs. 75 lakhs and the reduotion of grazing fees in Government 
forests by half, were brought about for the amelioration of the agriculturist. 

Civil Libbbty 

The Moplah Outrages Act was repealed and the release of Moplah State 

B risoners ordered. All the prisoners connected ‘with the Bampa Fithuri, the 
[alabar Rebellion, the 8. 1. By. strike, the Ooty Bank Raid Case, the Madras 
Bomb Case and the Cocanada Conspiracy Case were released. The realisation 
of unoollected fines imposed in respect of political offenoes was suspended. 

Securities deposited by newspapers and presses amounting to Bs. 11, GOO were 

refunded. The ban imposed on 19 books in Telagu and Tamil and on eight 

films was removed. Retired Government servants were permitted to become 
members of or to hold office in political organisations and to contest elections 

to local bodies and the legislature. 182 village officers who were dismissed on 

account of their connection with the Non-co-operation or the Civil Disobedience 
Movements were restored to their old posts. 

Prohibition 

Prohibition was introduced in Salem district on 1st October, 1937, and 
extended to Chittoor and Cnddapah Districts on 1st October, 1938. The annual 

loss of revenue to the Government due to the enforcement of prohibition 

in the three districts is Rs. 42 lakhs. The reports received from the officers 

in charge of Prohibition work bear ample evidence of the enthusiastic co- 

operatioD of the people iu the carrying out of the object of the Prohibition 

Aot and of the improvement in their material and moral condition owing to 
its introduction. 

The cheaper enclosure at the Guindy Race Course has been closed. The 

Gaming Act is being revised with a view to prevent ignorant people from 

being led to attend shows and night clubs where gambling is pievalent in 

the guise of ^‘games of skiir’. The Immoral Traffic Act has been amended 

with a view to penalise persons inoluding relations who make a living out of the 
earnings of prostitutes. 

Belief of Rural Indebtedness 

The Agriculturists Debt Belief Act came into force on ibe 22ud March, 

1938. The objeot of the Act is to give relief to indebted agriculturists by scaling 

down their existing debts, reducing the rate of interest on their future debts 
to 6 and one-fourth p.c. per annum and writing off the arrears of rent due to 
zamindars, janmis and other landholders by the tenants. Debt conciliation boards 
are being set up in all the districts to assist in the scaling down of debts 
according to the provisions of the Aot and a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs has been set 
apart to be given as loans to agrioulturists to pay off their coaled down debts. 

Land revenue remissions have been sanctioned to the extent of three quarters 
of a crore of rupees every year. 

Famine Bwltief 

Due to the failure of the monsoon in 1937 in many parts of the Bellary, 
Anantapur and Kurnool districts, famine relief works were started in these districts 
and about one lakh of workers were employed iu the relief camps run by Government. 

Irrigation and Elbotrioity 

Any irrigation project was not classed by the previous Governments as pro- 
ductive unless the return therefrom reached 6 p.o. on the oapital outlay. The 
present Governmeot have reduced this percentage to 4 and some of the 
projects which were classified as unproductive formerly are now being re- 
examined with a view to sanction such of them as would prove remunerative 
under the new test. Steps have been taken to accelerate the building of the 
Tunghabadra project. Negotiations as to the sharing of the waters of 
were recently conducted with representatives of the Government of H. £. H. the 
Nizam and the agreement arrived at is awaiting the sanction of the respeo* 
Uve Governments. 
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The supply of flower' from the Pykara and the Mettar hydro-eleotrio systems 
has been extended to eight districts in the south. Thermal stations at Bezwada 
and Vizagapatam are under oonstruotion with a view to supply eleotrio energy 
to the districts in the north. 


Other Measures 

A Joint Oommittee was constituted by both houses of the Legislature to 
enquire into and report on the conditions prevailing in zemiudari and other proprietory 
areas and to suggest legislation to bettor the lot of the peasants. The report of the 
Committee has o^en published and is under consideration of the Government. 

To improve the quality of livestock, two cattle breeding farms have been opened. 
The Veterinary Department has been given additional sim and there has been a 
marked decline in cattle mortality. 

The rates of grazing fees in Government forests have been reduced by one half 
throughout the Presidency and the loss of revenue on this account is estimated at 
Bs. 3.07 lakhs per annum. The question of supplying green leaf manure at cheap 
rates is under consideration. The commercial possibilities of minor forest products are 
being examined. 

Cottage Industries 

The passing of the Madras State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Act, the Madras 
Sale of Cloth Act, and the extension of the Khaddar (Name) Protection Act to this 
Province, and the substantial assistance given to the development of the Khadi indus- 
tries, have helped cottage industries. In October last, sanction was accorded to the 
payment of grants amounting to Rs. 1,90,420 to the All-India Spinners' Association 
for the development of hand-spinniug and Khadi. A separate sum of Bs. 1,32,000 will 
be utilised to help the handloom industry. Ten apprentices have been sent by 
Government to Wardha for receiving training in the manufacture of hand-made 
paper and another batch of ten to undergo training in oil pressing at Wardha. 

Orders have been issued requiring Heads of Departments to give preference to 
Indian-made goods in the purchase of articles required for the use of Government 
departments. Local bodies have been permitted to contribute funds towards the 
establishment of an emporium and a museum for the development of various cottage 
and other industries in the districts. 


Labour 

Since the acceptance of office by the Congress, there arose as many as 77 labour 
disputes in the Province. The policy of Government in regard to labour disputes is 
to encourage **internal settlements." It has been made clear that strikes should not be 
resorted to, unless all other available methods of making representations had been 
exhausted. Government actively interfered and brought about settlement of all the 
strikes. As a result, workers have benefited to a considerable extent by way of 
increased wages and improvement in their conditions of service. 

Harijan Uplift 

A sum of Bs. 11.24 lakhs was set apart in the Budget for providing educational 
facilities, maintenance of hostels and boarding houses for scholars, drinking water 
supply and other amenities to the members of the scheduled classes. Provision for 
advancing loans to Harijans has been considerably increased. The poor pupils of the 
scheduled classes have been exempted from the payment of fees in all arts colleges. 
57 scheduled class candidates selected by the Public Service Commission were 
appointed to the gazetted and subordinate services of the Government since the 
Congrebs took up office. District Advisory Boards and a Provincial Advisory Board 
have been constituted to advise the Goliectors and the Commissioner of Labour 
respectively on all matters relating to the uplift of Hariians. In August last, the 
Civil Disabilities Removal Bill moved by Mr. H. 0. Bajah was passed into law with 
the support of the Government The Malabar Temple Entry Act has also been 
by both houses of legislature. j ^ ueeu paasea 


Educational Beforu 
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porpose, three selected officers of the Education Department hare been deputed to 
undergo training in the Vidya Mandir Training School at Wardha. Instructions 
hare been issued by which, in the uni-lingual areas, the regional language will be 
the medium of instruction in all high schools upto and including the sixth form 
by July, 1940. Hindusthani is tau^t to all pupils in the I, II and III Forms of 
185 secondary schools in the prorince. More schools may be brought into this 
scheme in the course of the present year. 

PuBuc Health 

To proride greater scof^ to medical practitioners for participating in public 
serrice, the system of appointing honorary medical officers in Gorernment medical 
institutions has been expanded. The standard of training for nurses and com- 
pounders has been enhanced. The Public Health Bill which is being discussed by 
the Legislature is the first of its kind to be brought forward by a prorincial 
Gorernment. The Bill contains prorisioos lor securing a sufficient supply of pure 
• drinking water, for the maintenance of proper drainage and the prerention of 
nuisances and infectious diseasrs. 

The opening of 42 new subsidised rural dispensaries and the appointment 
of 160 adaitional mid-wires in existing rural dispensaries were sanctioned during 
the rear. The conditions of employment of medical practitioners in charge 
of subsidised rural dispensaries hare been improred. 

Village Dplipt 

All bifurcated district boards hare been amalgamated. Out of 24 district boards, 
the presidents of 22 district boards are Congressmen. Nominations to local bodies 
hare been abolished and the electoral roll of the Legislatire Assembly has been 
adopted for elections to local bodies also, thereby considerably widening the franchise 
of toe local bodies. 

A separate fund has been constituted to facilitate the execution of a comprehen- 
sire scheme spread orer a period of ten years to ensure the supply of pure drinking 
water to erery riilage. The fund has been started with an initial contribution of Kk. 
15 lakhs by Gorernment. 

A seren years programme of road derelopment has been drawn up by Oorern- 
meat, costing Bs. 118.61 lakhs. To aroid waste and to ensure uniformity of policy, 
District Boards hare been asked to submit a fire-year plan regarding improvements 
to their village roads. 

Govern meni have arranged for the supply of 250 radio receiver sets to selected 
villages in all districts. 

Fhison Beform 

A comprehensive scheme of jail delivery was put through last year. The cases of 
prisoners who had undergone more than half the period of their sentences or fire 
years of imprisonment were examined and 2,100 of them hare been released. The 
remission system which was not previously applicable to prisoners with sentences 
less than six manihs, has been extended to prisoners, aentenced to rigorous imprison- 
ment for three months and above and also to such prisoners sentenced to simple 
imprisonment for similar terms, as elect to work. Oil pressing by human labour 
has been abolished as a jail task. Butter milk is supplied to all prisoners since August, 
1937. Fuller’s earth has been ordered to be supplied to prisouers to enable them to 
wash their clothes. Badio sets hare been installed in some of the jails. Provision has 
been made for the supply of drinking water to prisoners for use at night. Orders 
hare been passed that ^ A^’ and "B” class prisoners who are not literate in English shall 
be supplied at their oost with certain newspapers in Indian languages. T^ employ- 
ment of women warders to guard and escort women prisoners admitted to jails and 
snb-jails has been sanctioned. Facilities are now given to Muslim prisoners to say 
prayers four times a day. In each district, two members of the Legislature have 
been appointed as non-official v sitors to jails. 

Vigorous economy is being effected in ail the departments of Oovernment. The 
salaries of new entrants and promoters of the provincial and subordinate services 
were subjected to a graded out ranging from 5 to 33 per cent. The 
tho summer move of Government to the hills has resulted in a saving of Rs. 60, Uw 
per annum. Beduotion in the travelling alfbwanoes of Ministers, restriction of 
unnecessary transfer of offioers and the abolition of many Bupmrnuons posts are 
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some of the other measares of economy adopted by this Government. The provistons 
in the Budget for 1938-B9 exceed those in the year 1936-37 by Rs. 5 and a half 
lakhs under education, by Bs. 5 lakhs under medical relief, by Bs. 20 lakhs under 
Public Health and Rural Water Supply, by Rs. 4 lakhs under Agriculture, Veterinary 
and Co-operative Credit and by Bs. 4 and a half lakhs nnder Industries. 

It has been the earnest endeavour of the Ministry to develop in the permanent 
services a missionary spirit to work for the people. Close touch has been established 
between the members of the Legislature and the gazetted officers in the various 
districts by the holding of district conferences at whicm local officials and legislators 
meet and discuss problems and formulate programmes of rural welfare and local 
administration. 


Activities of the Bombay Government 

The Congress Ministry in Bombay com pleted its 18 months of office on 19th 
January, 1939. They accepted office on July 19, 1937, when their Party strength in 
the Lower House was 86 out of a total of 175 and in the Upper House, 13 out of 
30. To-day their Party strength in the Lower House is 89 while in the Upper 
House it is 14. 

On taking office, the Ministry took executive action with a view to ameliorate the 
lot of the agriculturists. They ordered the abolition of grazing fees at a cost to 
Qovornment of 6 and a half lakhs of rupees annually. The remission of land 
revenue given that year amounted to 16 lakhs, while a j^ovision of 10 lakhs was 
made for village water supply during the year. Rs. 1,50,000 had been allotted for 
encouraging cottage industries while Rs. 40,000 were specially provided for the 
advancement of education among the Harijans. This was apart from a provision of 
Ks. 10,000 for physical culture and Rs. 10,000 for adult education. 

A provision of Rs. 10 lakhs for the improvement of village water supply has 
been distributed among the Revenue divisions according to needs. 

Special instructions have been issued to secure the free enjoyment of public wells 
and tanks by the Harijans on the same terms as persons belonging to other 
communities. 

The concession regarding the private manufacture and ooUoction of salt granted 
under the Delhi Pact has been restored by the Government of India at the instance 
of the Bombay Government to those areas where, on account of abuse, it had been 
cancelled. 


Civil Libert v 

One of the first tasks of the Congress Gove rnment was to revise or resciiid 
nnmerons orders issued by the former Governments under the emergency and other 
laws in the course of their struggle with the Congress. Orders regarding deposit of 
securities by newspapers and printing presses were cancelled, resulting in the 
refund of securities amounting to Rs 23,000, and the withdrawal of notices demand- 
* flyout Rs. 64,000. Government lifted the ban on 332 associations, 

tbose reported to have communistic tendencies, declared unlawful under 
the Cnminal Law Amendment Act. The ban on certain types of literature and 
Jpnoited publications was removed. Restrictions imposed on 26 films connected 
?ttb Mahatma Gandhi’s activities were oaooelied, as also the ban on the film ^Pandit 
Message”. Restrictions placed on certain newspapers with regard to 
rMmving Government advertisements were removed. Never did the press and 
platform enjoy so much freedom as since the Congress took office. 

In only one solitary instance has it been found neoess ary to demand security 
under the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act from a Bomb ay papor, and this Was 
mr scurnllous writings on communal a£f<iirs. In this connection it may be Stated 
that within a few days after taking office, the Ministry issued a severe Warning to 
oommnnalists who were plainly told that Givernmant would take every step to 
prevent the dissemination of communal hatred and of ideas involving violence The 
wwt of this warning was most noticeable, and the tone of certain sections of the 
press aennitely improved. 

ao 
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B^ns Removed : Laws Repealed 

Movable and immovable properties (still in the possession, and the sale proceeds 
if sold) forfeited by the Government under Ordinances and Oriminal Law Amend- 
ment Act were ordered to be returned to their original owners or their heirs. A 
few days after the Ministry’s taking office there was not a single political prisoner, 
convicted before the present Ministry came into power, left in the Provincial jails 
nor was a single order issued under the Emergency Laws left uorescinded. The 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act 1932, was repealed. 

Orders were issued for the restoration of arms licenses which were cancelled or 
not renewed for participation in the Civil Disobedience Movement and for the 
return of forfeited arms. Orders were also issned that participation in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement or other Congress activities should not bo regarded as 
disqualification for service as kulkarni, patil or inferior village servants and those 
village servants who lost their posts owing to such participation should be 
re-appointed at the first opportunity. 

Forfeited Lands Bill 

Both the chambers of Legislature passed a Bill authorising the Government to 
repurchase the lands confiscated during the Civil Disobedience Movement and return 
the same to the original owners or their heirs without occupancy charges. 

The policy of releasing communal riot prisoners who had undergone a considera- 
ble term of imprisonment was tried with success. 

Special instructions were issued to Government officers impressing upon them the 
need for closer contact between themselves and the public. The necessity for 
Government officers to treat members of the public approaching them on business 
with courtesy and promptitude was .strongly emphasised by the Ministry in a 
circular letter. 


Remissions And Revisions 

Government issued orders a few months after taking office that authorised arrears 
of revenue outstanding on July 31, 1936, should be remitted. Authorised arrears 
consist of land revenue which is not collected in the year aud which falls due 
owing to poor crops. 

Government have framed a programme of revision of land revenue system and 
other measures affecting the rural economy and will shortly introduce as a first 
instalment a Bill to ^vern the settlement of land revenue and provide security for 
tenants and another Bill to provide for the conciliation of debts. The Tenancy Bill 
has been introduced. Government have passed an emergency measure to protect the 
interests of the small holders in the Province. This measure gives a sort of a 
moratorium to the small agriculturist for a period of one year up to April 1, 1939. 

Executive orders were issued with a view to restrict as much as possible the 
eviction of land-holders for failure to pay Oovornment dues aud sums recoverable 
as land revenue arrears. 


Education 

iu the matter of education, the policy of the Ministry had been to evolve a truly 
national system of education and with this end in view, schemes are being devised 
for reform in eve^ branch of the educational system of this Province. The Primary 
Education Act, 11&3 has been overhauled through a Bill with a view to remedy 
some of the glaring defects in the machinery of primary education. The 
new Act makes better provision for the management and control of primary schools. 
Government decided to give special encouragement to persons and associations to 
start voinntary schools in as many villages as possible. I/>cai Boards are also being 
encouraged to start schools in villages with a population of 1,003 aud over where 
there are no schools at present. With a view to make physical educatiou compulsory 
for all children, a Board of Physical Eiucation lia^ been constituted to advise 
Government on all matters pertaining to the question , 

A Training Institute for Physical Educatiou which will train 100 graduate 
teachers annually has been recently started at Kandivli. 

Vocational Training 

Government propose shortly to appoint a Board of Vocational Training to advise 
Government as to the beat method of implementing the various recommendatioos 
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made by the Vocational Training committee. A Special Officer has been appointed to 
exeroise the work in oonneotion with the initiation and development as an experi* 
mental measure of the Wardha Scheme. 

Government have appointed a Board of Adnit Education in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Adult Education Committee to advise and push on a three- 
year programme of the gradual removal of adult illiteracy in this Province. 

Special attention is being paid to the spread of education amongst Muhammadans 
and backward Classes including the Harijans. 

Grants for the education of the Backward Glasses as a whole including Harijans, 
amounted to Bs. 66.000 during the pre-Coogress period. During this year it will 
amount to Rs. 1,16,000. Over 60 per cent, of these grants will actually go for the 
benefit of Harijan education. An additional provision of Rs. 50, OCX) has been made 
during the current year for the education of Intermediate Glasses and Muhammadans, 
Rs. 16, 5M of which will go for the education of Muhammadan girls alone. 

In pursuance of their policy of relieving unemployment among the educated classes 
Government have started an apprentice scheme under which boys who have ^ studied 
up to the matriculation are being admitted to as apprentices in textile mills and 
other industrial concerns in Bombay and Ahmedabad, arrangements for their 
theoretical training being made at Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, and 
the R. 0. Technical Institute, Ahmedabad. 

Attempts are being made to introduce the study of Hindustani in primary and 
secondary schools and Government propose to assist associations and bodies engaged 
in promoting the spread of the study of Hindustani in the Province. 

Prohibition Scheme 

In pursuance of their prohibition policy Government introduced prohibition policy 
in three rural areas in the Province. Ahmedabad city and cantonment and 27 villages 
around Ahmedabad and its suburbs have been declared to be dry areas whore the 
retail sale to the public of country liquor, toddy and foreign liquor including spirits, 
wines and beer have been stopped. 

Government have ordered all excise shops in the town and Island of Bombay 
to be closed ou the monthly pay day. Apart from this Government have closed down 
since April 1938, 205 country spirit shops, 507 toddy shops and booths, 60 hemp 
drug shops, 72 opium shops and 11 liquor shops at a sacrifice of revenue of nearly 
5 lakhs. Rs. 40,000 have been sanctioned for prohibition propaganda during the year. 

Medical Relief 

Considerable importance is being attached to the question of medical relief to tho 
population in the rural areas. Government have sanctioned two important schemes in 
this connection. The first one is subsidised medical practitioners in the villages. 
Reoently Government sanctioned 161 centres in different parts of the Provinoe. The 
subsidy will be given to Allopathic, Ayurvedic and Unani mcdioal practitioners who 
will undertake to work in the rural area. 

The second scheme provides for the appointment of four additional qualified nurses 
or midwives in each of the 19 districts of this Province, excepting the Bombay 
Suburban District The nurses and midwives employed under the scheme may either 
be attached to the District Local Board dispensaries, or allowed to settle and work in 
a group of villages like the subsidised medical practitioners. 

Labour 

In pursuance of their labour policy, Government appointed the Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee. As a result of its interim recommendations, the textile 
workers in the Province are repoi ted to have benefited to the extent of nearly a orore 
of rupeeB annually. The detailed inquiry by the Committee is now proceeding and its 
report is expeoted to be ready by the middle of 1939. 

Ito hoars and conditions of work iu non-industrial ooDoerns will form the subieot 
of a Bill to be shortly introduced in the Legislature. ^ 

An iinportaut measure for the peaceful and amicable settlement of lodnstrial 
disputm has been passed by both the Chambers of the Bombay Legislature. Its 
provisions make it conipalsory for the employer as well as the employees to resort 
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to methods of oonoiliation sod arbitration before they resort to oittia*- a 
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strike or a 


Goveroment have provided one lakh of rupees for labour welfare work during the 
year in industrial centres such as Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 


Fouce 

The Police bave^ been specially Instructed to perform their duties in a spirit of 
setylce to the public and to keep the ring clear fur legitimate freedom of speech and 
action* They have been told not to cause annoyance to any one when collating in- 
formation regarding political activities. 

The re-organisation of certain sections of the Police Force is under the considera- 
tion of Government. Government are examining the question whether the conditions 
of service affecting Europeans and Indians In the subordinate ranks of the Bombay 
City Police be modified so as to eliminate the difference between sergeants and sub- 
inspectors* 

Government have introduced several reforms with a view to improve the lot of 
prisoners in Provincial jails and are considering an extensive re-organisation of the 
tail system. 

The policy regarding the criminal tribes in the Province will be revised and 
Government are awaiting the report of the committee which went into the question. 


Local S£If-Govebnm£ni 

Government through legislative measures have introduced radical changes in the 
constitution of local bodies, and have sought to liberalise their administration. By 
various l^islative measures they have abolished nominations to local bodies and have 
introduoec joint electorates with reservation of seats for certain minorities, besides 
widening the franchise. These bills provide for an optional clause which gives the 
libertjy to the Muhammadans in a constituency to decide in favour of a joint electorate. 
The^ introduction of the Panchayat system in the villages is contemplated and a bill, 
having passed through the first reading, is being considered by a select committee. 

By another measure Government have decided to introduce adult franchise for 
elections to the Bombay Mnnioipal Corporation from 1942 onwards. This measure 
abolishes nominations, and extend the terms of the Corporation from 3 to 4 years. 


Othsb Measubes 

The l^mbay Medical Practitioners Bill is intended to provide for the registration 
of such indigenous medical practitioners as have had a full scientific training in the 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine and to protect the public from the 
activities of uneducated and half-educated quacks of all systems of medicine. 

Government have already introduced a bill to regulate and control the money- 
lending business in the Province of Bombay. The measure is at present being 
oonaidered by a select committee. 

A measure seeking to remove the disabilities of Harijans as regards temple entry 
has been passed. This is an enabling Act which removes all difficulties in the day of 
those trustees of public temples who are couvinced of the justice of the claim of 
Harijans to make use of Hindu public temples and who desire to open the temples 
under their control to Harijans* 

Governmeot have notified that hotel keepers will not bo issued licenses in future, 
if thev refuse idmissiou to Harijans and that the current licenses are liable to be 
oan^lJed, if it is brought to the notice of Goveioment that they refuse admittance 
to Harijans. 

Another significant measure—the first of its kind in the country — is the Bombay 
Probation of Offenders Act which seeks to enlarge the provisions of the Criminal 
Proc^ure Oode,^ for the release on probation of offenders and to provide particularly 
for the supervision of certain offenoers by a Probation Officer named by the Court 

Goveroment have at present on band a soheme for supplying cheap electricity to 
the rural aiea. rw o 


A scheme of co-operative markettini 
e^nomic conditions of the farmers in I 
of Government. 


forms part of a measure for improving the 
le Provinoe and is under the consideration 
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Activitiei of the U> P> Govmmment 

The United ProTiooes of Agra and Oudh came under the Congress rule along with 
five other provinoes, namely, Bombay, Madras, 0. P., Bihar and Orissa, in 
the month of July, 1937. And dariDg[ these nineteen months of their ofiloe the 
Congress Government have taken varions measures to improve the lot of the people 
and pr^are them for the coming fight for Puma Swaraj, consistently with the 
declared policy of the Congress. Notwithstanding the limitations imposed on the 
Ministers by the constitution, theirs has been a record of continual progress in all 
departments of national life as has never been witnessed before. They have ohanged 
the outlook of both people and Government officials. The former now look upon the 
Government as their own which is run in their interest. The lattor now feel that 
they are the servants of the people and not their masters. The Police which under 
the former regime were a terror to the people, are now their helpmates ever ready 
to help them in the solution of their difficulties. The National Flag is no longer a 
taboo. In fact, it is now being hoisted over all public buildings in the Province. 

The first thing which the present Ministry did on assuming the reins of Govern- 
ment was to recognise the principle of the freedom of press and in pursuance of the 
policy of impartiality in the matter, they abolished the existing discrimination against 
the press for its political opinions. Since then they have been showing tolerance in 
circumstances which might be considered to call for strict action against those who 
have not respected the obligations which the liberty of the press implies. Not only 
has the Press Act been not applied to any single case so far, but no action has been 
taken against any paper under Section 124-A. 

Since the last session of the Congress the Government have removed ban from a 
good number of books of political nature. The ban has also been lifted from the 
Prem Mahavidyalaya of Brindaban which was declared to be an unlawful association 
in 1932. The property of the Vidyalaya which was founded by Baja Mahendra 
Pratap has now been restored to a board of trustees who have been appointed to 
administer the institution. Government have issued orders for the refund of the 
funds of the Congress organisations of the Province which were forfeited during 
the last Civil Disobedience Movement. The question of restoring fines imposed on 
Congress workers in the course of judicial proceedings during that movement is also 
under the^ consideration of the Government. The results of all these measures have 
been the intensification of Congress activities in the Province whose contribution to 
the struggle for freedom conducted by the Congress has been very considerable 
m the past. 


Buba^l Bsoossibuction 

The real India lives in villages. So, if the independence of the country is to be 
achieved our villages are to be improved and the teeming millions inhabiting them 
are to be uplifted so that they might be able to contribute their due share to the 
smuggle for freedom when called upon to do so. So» immediately on assumption of 
office, the Government applied themselves to the all important task of rural reoons- 
^uction. For rebuilding the social, cultural and economic life of rural areas, 
government have selected for intensive work about 20 centres in each district, each 
o® Au® ®o.®Pjlsing 20-30 villages and placed in charge of an organiser who is to act 
as tne friend, guide and tmilosopher of the inhabitants of his centre, fie is to 
awaken and arouse the people from the present inertia, to convince them that they 
can improve their lot by their own efforts and galvanise them into action. The 
organiser is expected to complete his task in three or four years. The work of the 
organisers in a district is controlled by the District Association which consists of 
public spirited rural development workers of the locality. The association has a small 
executive committee. Funds have been allotted to these associations which they are to 

SDCnn in a i j ^i i. 


selected for rural development. 

to effect economy in the cost of administration and spend the amonnt 
mus saved for naUonal building purposes Government have decided to reduoe to the 
roaies of pay for provincial Specicuist and Subordinate services and issued a general 
warning pn the 1st July, 1938 that all new entrants to Government eerviora from 
wai oate would draw the reduced rates of pay. Seduced scales have tjxfuidj 
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presoribed in the case of gazetted services and considerable progress has been made 
with the work of revising the scales for non-gaz^ttod services. 

Economy Measures 

In order to accelerate the realisation of financial advantage from new scales of 
pay as well as to relieve to some extent unemployment amongst educated yonng men, 
the age of compulsory retirement for ministerial government servants has been 
lowercm from 60 years to 55 years. 

The rates of travelling allowance have been reduced by the present Government 
by about 10 per cent on an average in November 1937 and as a further step in 
that direction the basis of classification of members of the Provincial services for 
the purposes of travelling allowance has since been changed. Apart from depart- 
mental action, an Economy Committee consisting of some members of the Assembly 
is at work exploring the possibilities of economy and retrenchment in the whole 
field of provincial administration. A number of economies have already been effected 
as a result of the preliminary recommendations of this Committee. 

ANii-coRRUPnoN Drive 

With a view to chucking corruption in services, the Government have set up an 
Anti-Corruption department which is the first of its kind in any Province. The 
duties of the department are ^ 

(a) Examination of complaints received by Government in the various depart- 
ments concerning bribery and corruption and recommendation regarding action to 
be taken in respect of them ; 

(b) Making inquiry into the conduct of public servants who are on good grounds 
suspected of being corrupt which Government may order. 

Other Measures 

In November last a press note was issued by Government regarding free and 
unfettered use by members of scheduled castes as well as all other communities of 
all public property such as public highways, public wells, public parks and public 
buildings, which may be open to the public. 

The tenancy laws in the United Provinces are unjust and very much harsh in 
their operation. It is therefore, no wonder that the province should have been the 
scene of frequent agrarian troubles during the last decade. The Government in 
order to make an equitable adjustment of the relations between the ryot and the 
zemindar set up a tenancy and Land Revenue Committee which concluded its 
deliberations in April last. On the basis of the suggestions made bv it Government 
formulated certain proposals for tenancy and land revenue reform. The main 
proposals regarding tenancy reform were incorporated in the United Provinces 
Tenancy Bill which was introduced in the Provincial Legislative Assembly on 20th 
April, 1938 and is now being considered by it along with the report of the Select 
Committee. To implement Government’s proposals regarding land revenue and other 
matters such as the improvement of villago roads, the acquisition of land for 
extension of village sites to enable tenants to build or extend houses, the extension 
of pasture land, fodder, grass and fuel reserves, reclamation of waste and fallow 
land, prevention of fragmentation, consolidation of holdings, etc., three or four bills 
are in the course of preparation. 


Rural Inoebieoness 

The Expert Committee on rural indebtedness which was appointed to examine 
proposals tor relieving rural indebtedness aud for amending the existing Debt Acts 
has submitted its report and it is under the consideration of Government As soon 
as Government have oome to a final deoision in the matter the reqaisite Bills will 
i>e prepared for introduction in the Provincial legislature. In the moantime, how- 
ever, Government have introduced a Bill to effeot certain amendments to the United 
Provinces Encumbered Estates Act, 1934» which experience of the working of the 
Act has shown to bo neoessary. 

With effeot from Ist April 1938, the Government accepted the policy of 
prohibition gradually throughout the province whioh till the full goal of prohibition 
18 reaqhedj is to be accompanied with suoh measures as are conduoive^ to a general 
rMuction in the consumption of intoxioants. In porsuanoe of this policy they have 
taken the following steps 
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(i) Total prohibition has been introdnoed in the disiriots of Etah and Mainpnri 
with effect from 1st April, 1938. 

(ii) The number of exoise shops in the remainder of the province have been 
reduced by about 35 per cent. 

(iii) The retail sale price for each kind of intoxicant has been fixed at a level 
substantially higher than that rnling at the time. 

(iv) The majority of shops in the districts of Jaunpur, Bijnor, Allahabad and 
Lucknow have been taken up for direct management by the Exoise Department 
through its own paid agency, and at the State-managed shops there is to be no con- 
sumption of the premises. 

(v) The respective conditions of the licenses for little vend such as those 
relating to the hours within which the sale is permitted the maximum quantities to 
be sold to individuals etc., have been rigidly enforced. 

(vi) Temperance propaganda has been organised throughout the province and in 
particular in the two districts where prohibition has been introduced. 

As a result of these steps the consumption of the various excisable intoxicants 
is reported to have greatly declined. The rate of the fall of consumption of different 
intoxicant varies ; it is most marked in the case of country liquor, the consumption 
of which in some places has gone down by more than 40-50 per cent. Although it 
is true to some extent that these stringent measures have increased illicit supplies 
of intoxicants, yet there is no doubt about the fact that temperance has made very 
considerable headway ; addicts are consuming less and those who are not addicted 
are gradually giving up the use of intoxicants. The anticipated loss in revenue is 
expected to bo more than 20 lakhs. 

The fundamental basis of the entire organization of rural development activities 
is the Better Living Society which is being organized in each village. The object 
of the Society is to promote the moral and economic interests of its members and 
more particularly to inculcate habits of saving and thrift, to prevent extravagance, 
to avoid frivolous and unnecessary litigation and to settle disputes locally, to take 
steps for better agriculture, to improve the breed and the condition of the cattle, 
to develop the use of improved agricultural implements, to improve cottage indus- 
tries, to make arrangements for education, to encourage games and recreation, to 
inculcate cleanliness and sanitation, etc. The Co-operative Department is giving such 
assistance and is needed to the village organizations in setting up these societies. 


Cottage Industry 


In the industrial field the main effort of the present Government has been to 
develop cottage industries. A detailed scheme costing Rs. 2,00,000 for the 
development of industries in village areas has been generally approved by the 
Provincial Rural Development Board. Eight surveyors have been appointed and 
surveys are in progress in respect of the following industries with a view to 
obtaining adequate information and data on which to base further action : 


Agriculture and hosiery. 

Tat patties, ropes, ban and mats. 

Toys and ornamental pottery. 

Glass and iron articles made by villages. 

Village leather working and tanning, baskets, cane furniture, chicks. 

Gom, oils and soaps. 

village carpentry. 

In the meantime, however, certain other industries have already been taken 
development and considerable progress has been made. The problem is 
iwoiold, viz. first to Improve the qnalitv of articles made and secondly to 
B^ure a market to them. Arrangements have also been made for the training 
industries and aid is being given to two polytechnic 
ID the Fyxabad and Unao Districts lor the training of loO students 
wno become instructors ; the industries in which such training is being given 

prhi«n& carpenUnr, tanning, tenther votllng, 
mM'fflade paper, buket-meking and smithy. In addition for certain indnstriA 
SSSS .““ter pmftsmen have been nraOnUe, they hare been appointed m 
lutrnotote in what are called tnitional claasee ; these 'natade' train *e riilt ce 
.Su** • method and technique ; after completing the trafaine of ■ 

artisana m one place the inetrootor goes to ano^er Tillage and traina th. 
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there. Baoh olaesee are in operation as regards cotton and silk wearing, wool dyeing 
and printing cotton and silk dyeing and printing, carpentry, tanning, hand-made 
paper, baaket-making. 

Labour Wblfabb 

Labour welfare work has also made progress and there are now 5 such centres 
in Oawnpore and one in Lucknow. The object is to wean the workmen away from 
drink and drugs. Each centre has a dispensary, a reading room and arrangements 
are made for games and recreation, including cinema shows, radio, pictures, etc. baby 
shows are held once a month and free miik supplied to workers* children who are 
certified to be in need of the same. 

The house ooonpied by factory workers at Cawnpore are insanitary and over- 
crowded. Arrangements have been made for the constraction of a certain number of 
workmen’s quarter which can be let out to them at reasonable rents. Inquiries were 
made to see if they would take these houses on the hire-purchase system but the 
response was meagre. 

A committee has been appointed to oKamine the organisation and system of 
management of Government presses particularly from the point of view of effecting 
economies by putting them on a commercial basis while securing to the staff 
reasonable conditions of service as regards payment, hour of work and holidays : four 
temporary investigators have been appointed to ascertain the cost of living of 
press-workers at Allahabad. The committee is expected to submit its report shortly. 

Eduoatiok 

In March 1938 the Government of the United Provinces appointed a Committee 
to examine and report on the primary and secondary stages of education. The 
terms of reference of the Committee included among others (a) the examination of 
the organization, control and curricula of the present primary and middle stage of 
education up to the end of Class V and to make recommendations of Government for 
re-organization and re-adjustment (b) surveying the extent and contents of secondary 
and pre-University courses including the possibility of the transfer of Class X to the 
University and the utilizing of Class XI for preparation for specific courses, and (c) 
making proposals regarding the control and administration of secondary educatioo. 
The Committee has almost finished its labour and its report is expected to bo 
published shortly. 


Basic TRAunKO Colleob 

In conneztion with the re-organization of education the Government has started 
with effect from August, 1938 a new Basic Training College at Allahabad to train 
graduates (men) in the new methods of education centering all instruction round one 
or two basis crafts. After successful completion their trailing fwhioh will be for 
^riod of eight months) the pupil teachers will be awarded by the Education 
Department a diploma equal in status to that of L. T. 

Women’s Ttainino Class 

Further, with a view to recruit greater number of women teachers and to 
employ at least two women teachers in each new Basic School, a training class has 
been started by Government with effect from September 1938 at the Theosophical 
National School for Women, Benares under the supervision of Mr. B. Sanjiva Kao 
1. E. S., for a period of about eight months for training under-graduate women. 
After successful completion of their training these girls will be awarded a diploina 
equal in status to that of C. T. and will as far as possible be employed to tram 
women teachers required for Basis Schools. 

^NI^ ERSIIT RsOROANISATION 

In May, 1938, a committee was appointed to enquire into the working of the 
Provincial Universities (Allahabad, Luexoow and Agra) and to recommend measures ot 
improvement. The Committee has held several sittings and has collected some 
materials which will be considered by the Committee at its next sitting. 

Abdult Schools 

^ A provision of Rs, 10 lakhs has been made for educational scheme. With 
this money the Educational Department has launched an intensive campaign 
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laanohed an intensive campaign thronghout the Province . ^a^ 

created a special section under a s^ial officer Rai S^ib Pwdit 8n Nimw 
Chaturvedif known as the Education Expansion Officer, 960 adult 
started in 48 districts of the Province. With a view to .,e"0®"™6'5,8 
and voiuntary workers to join the campaign against 

decided to give a email bonus to anyone for each illiterate person m^e litera^ « 
etder to attract good workers for the campaign seven rewards of to. 50. to. «», 
to 30. to. SO and to. 15 will be given to the best worker in each « 

‘seven hundred and sixty-eight circulating libraries are i? »* 

distriots of the Province. These libraries have been assigned a dennite circle oi at 
least 5 to 10 miles radius. 

Depressed CLiss Education 

An allotment of an additional recurring grant of Rs. 50,000 
for expenditure on the expansion of education of Uie depressed class. 

hSJve a?so Soned a recurring grant of. Bs. ^ and ,» .Xfl'!S"wwfh®MSn8hi 
E». 6,000 for the maintenance of the Harijwi Ashram at Allahabad of wWoh Muns 

Ishwar Saran is the president. Government have given 

admission of more scheduled caste candidates Provinces 

teachers by laying down that each of the rrug soheduled 

should annually send up at least 3 such candidates for trammg. The so^^ 

caste candidates reading in all sorts of schools have been exempted wuerever 
possible from payment of fees. « • • 

Government have decided that so far as possible the 
will for some years to come select annually at least one soheduled ^ 

for appointment as deputy inspector^ one as trained graduate teacher, two as 
sub-oeputy inspectors and two as under-graduate teachers. 

The constitution of the United Provinces Depressed Class Education Committee 
has been revised and enlarged by putting in more men^rs belonging to the 
scheduled castes inciuding those of the United Provinces legislative Assembly. The 
scheme of providing free text- books and writting materials to the scheduled casw 
students reading in vernacular schools of municipal boards which have not tntroauoea 
compulsory education for boys in their wards has been given effect to at an annual 
cost of Rs. 12,357. 


^ Female Education 

On account of the introduction of compulsory primary education for girls in the 
urban areas. Government amended in July. 1938, the model regulations framed by 
Government under section 19 of the United Provinces Primary Education Act 
for the guidance of municipal boards to make them applicable in the case 
of girls also. 

With a view to encourage girls to join boys* primary schools Government 
have approved an expenditure of Rs. 54,000 recurring for the appointment by 
Distriots Boards of 150 trained women teachers in primary schools for boys. 

Ten additional stipends of the value of Rs. 15 per mensem rach for Government 
Normal Schools for Girls, Meerut and Budaun, 5 additional stipends of the same 
value for each of the Government Normal Schools for Girls, Allahabad and Lucknow 
and 5 additional stipends of the value of Rs. 30 each for English Teachers Certificate 
class at Government High School for Girls, Bareilly, have been sanctioned. 

A committee has been appointed to examine the working of the Hindustani 
Academy. 

Corporal punishment is no longer permitted in educational institutions. 

The circulars regarding the participation in political activities by teachers and 
students issued in connexion with the Civil Disooedienoe Movement during 1830-31 
have been cancelled. 

The bar against the teachers of district and municipal boards whose services were 
dispensed witn because of their participation in Congress activities during Civil 
Disobedience Movement has been removed and the Boards are at literty to mp\a 7 
them. ^ 

Confidential circulars of 1930 and 1936 regarding the banning of certain newspapers 
for use in Educational Institutions have been oanomled. 

81 
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A oommittee has been appointed to consider the question of introduction of mili- 
tary training in higher classes of schools and colleges and making physical education 
compulsory in all classes. 

The teachers under district and municipal boards may now become primary 
members of the Congress or other similar organizations, but they may not be 
members of the ezeoutire, local, district, provincial or all-India organizations of any 
such body. 

The degrees of Kashi Vidyapith and Jamiat-ul-Millia of Delhi have been recognized 
as equivalent to the B. A. degree of the Universities for purposes of employment in 
Government service. 

The above review of the activities of the Congress Government of U. P. daring 
the short tenure of their office, though not comprehensive, is sufficient to convince 
the most casual observer of the fact that the Province has awakened to a new life 
under the Congress regime. 


Acthritiet of the OriMa Goverament 

Orissa came into picture as one of the eleven Governors’ Provinces in April, 1936, 
as a result of the Government of India (Constitution of Orissa) Order, 1936. The 
Province is provided with a single House of Legislature, called the Legislative 
Assembly, consisting of 60 members, 56 elected and 4 nominated. 

It was the first Province to hold elections under the Government of India Act of 
1935. In the elections Congress secured 35 seats. But later two more members joined 
the Congress Party. Its present strength is, therefore, 37. 

Sri Biswauath Das, Leader of the Congress Party, formed the present Cabinet on 
July 18, 1937, with himself as Chief Minister, in charge of Home and Finance. His 
other two colleagues are the Hon*ble Sri Nityananda Kanungo, B.A., B.L (Revenue, 
Public Works and Development), and the Hon’ble Sri Bodbram Dube, M.A., B.L., 
(Education, Law and Commerce and Local Self-Government). 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly met soon after the assumption of office by the 
Congress Ministry on the 28lh July, 1937, and unanimously elected Sri Mukuuda 
Prasad Das and Sri Nandakishore Das, M.A., B.L. as Speaker and Deputy Speaker 
respectively. 

Pay and Allowances 

The Hon’ble Chief Minister and his colleagues agreed to draw a salary of Rs. 500 
a month each while the Speaker accepted only Rs 4C0. Similarly a sum of Rs. 150 
a month was fixed as salary of the Deputy Speaker and each of the Parliamentary 
^retaries. The pay includes income-tax and no one, includiug the Ministers, draws 
any allowances for his residence or car. No Minister is provided with a Government 
car. Parliamentary Secretaries as such do not draw any travelling allowance. 
Ministers in the course of their official tours draw third otass railway fares for 
short journeys within the Province and second class fares for long tours outside the 
Province. 

Members of Legislative Councils under the Montague-Chelmsford Reform were allowed 
1 and three-fourth first class railway fare, 8 annas per mile for road journeys and a daily 
allowance of Rs. 10. Section 72 of the (lovernment of India Act of 1935 l&js down 
that the Members of the Legislative Assembly shall be paid a salary to be fixed by 
the Assembly. The Assembly is now sitting for longer periods than before. It was, 
therefore, found necessary to fix a small salary and reduce travelling allowances to 
effect economy. Accordingly an Act fixing the salary and allowances of Mombers oi 
the Orissa L^islative Assembly was paasM in 1938, which provided a salary of 
75 a month for each Member to enable them to work in their constituencies. 
they are allowed to draw a daily allowanoe of Rs. 2-8-0 daring the sitting of tne 
legislative Assembly, double inter class fares and 4 annas a mile for road journey 
where there is no public oonveyanoe. 

The first task of the Ministry was to revise or rescind the 
former Governments under the emergency and other laws which tended to cnee 
the free growth of politick institutions in the oonntry. Orders previously issueu 
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regarding secarity deposits for newspapers and printing presses were oanoelled. 
There was only one poutioal prisoner who was immediately released, and two poli- 
tical proseontions nnder section 124-A, T. P. O. were withdrawn. The ban on certain 
Oriya books and orders of forfeiture on books, booklets and pamphlets were also 
withdrawn. Therefore there is no book to-day under any ban except one which was 
found to rouse communal bitterness and discord. 

An amending Bill on behalf of the Congress Party was introduced to repeal the 
Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act, passed by the Assembly and assented to by 
the Governor. Thus extraordinary powers vested in the Executive were withdrawn 
giving full scope to the ordinary laws as a forerunner of normal conditions. Restraint 
orders passed on certain political suspects lapsed as a matter of oouise. It may be 
noted that it was Orissa which first undertook to repeal the Bihar and Orissa Publio 
Safety Act. 

Land Revenue & Remission 

A remission of Rs. 0-1-6 in the rupee In raiyatwari tracts for wet lands in the 
ex-Madras area has been granted in Ganjam district for fasii 1347. The Madras 
dates of kistbandi were inconvenient to the people as the first kist fell due and 
was being realised before the paddy harvesting season. Cultivators were forced to 
borrow money from money-lenders, usually at high rates of interest. A change in 
the dates of kistbandi was necessary for the convenience of the agriculturists. It 
was, therefore, ordered that the first kIst should fall due on the 10th January, 
instead of on the lOth. December and while the last kist should fall on the lOth 
April instead of on the 10 March. Similar changes in the dates of kistbandi in 
other Government areas like Angul in North Orissa are also under the considera- 
tion of Government 

The abolition of the Sarbarakari system in North Orissa, by which land revenue 
was being collected by selected persons as commission agents of Government is now 
under consideration. Government have also ordered an enquiry into the chaukidari 
system. The evils of this system pointed out from time to time are, firstly, that 
every house-owner in the village is made to pay a certain amount as chaukidari tax 
to the State and yet the villagers have praccioally no voice in the appointment and 
control of ohaukidars, and secondly, that the assessment of this tax is not based on 
any definite principle. To remove these and similar anomalies the whole matter has 
been referred to a committee for investigation and a decision will be arrived at 
as soon as the enquiry is completed and the committee submits its seport. The question 
is important to North Orissa, as the franchise under the Government of India Aot 
of 1935 is based on the assessment of chaukidari tax. 


Abolition of Betui & Begoxrt 

It is a part of the policy of the Government to abolish ^bethi’ or forced labour. 
This system was in existence in most of the partially-excluded areas of the Province, 
which covered about 60 per cent of the total area. The Government decided that 
labour in any manner or form without full payment should not be used either by 
Government officials or by zemindars or their officials. Circulars have been issued 
to this effect and District Officers have been instructed to warn all subordinate 
officials and to take serious action whenever such cases come to light. 


Ibrioation 

Orissa is a province which depends muoly on agriculture. Agriculture oannot 
prosper without irri^tion. The irrigation possibilities of this Province have not 
been fully explored. With a view to extend such activities a new section has been 

^nstitut^ to explore the possibilities of irrigation works in North Orissa. A Ibnk 

Restoration Scheme is proposed to be started in South Orissa so that the existioir 

urigahon works will be repaired and an^irrigation programme will be kept ready to 

be ^en up including big schemes of irrigation works in the near future. In nre- 
British times there was a number of big old tanks in the Province. It is proDoaed 
to ^ beginning has been made by a provision of a^ Iifth of 

raow in 19p39. Added to this sum of Bs. fejOOO has been mn^oo^ 

improving the Mahanadi canal ay^m. 
The BushikiUya canal system IS being improved and an extra 15 thooeand aoraa wa 
proposed to be bronght under cnltivation. The running oharges of the BoBMbnvff 
Bystem are being rednoed by eflwting economies. To® 
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lift irrigation by a system of'^ inbe-wells a smalf provision of Rs. 25,000 has been 
made as an experiment. Irrigation oess under the Mahanadi canal system has been 
rednoed by 25 per cent Zamindars are asked to improve their irrigation works 
and water-supply sources. Government have offered them loans on easy rates of 
interest to be realised in a number of years for this purpose. 

Though early records show that devastation from flood has been causing acute 
distress in the deltaic districts of Orissa from an early period, yet it is unfortunate 
that no systematic or soiontifio study of the question had been undertaken till very 
recent years. Each high flood and its after-effects were treated as an isolated event 
and were tackled in the best possible manner that could be done for the time 
being. In fact, the description of conditions caused by higher floods in the year 
1858 as described by Captain Harris is certainly no less disastrous than the condi- 
tions we are accustomed to see In recent years. In 1923 an Expert Committee was 
appointed which submitted an admirable report in which it has been stated that 

ceiiain essential materials were not available then and it was recommended that 

these materials should be collected systematically aud the whole problem should be 
studied continuously by a proper st^ of technicians. They suggested a broad line 
on which certain works were to be carried out and a rough estimate for such works 
was calculated to bo Rs. 70 lakhs. On account of the slump in 1929 it was not 
possible for Government to carry into effeci: the recommendation of the Committee 
even though they were lacking in essential basic data. 

The assumption of office by the present Congress Government synchronized with 
the coming of 1937 flood, the highest on record since the days from which any 

record has been kept. This caused widespread disaster and emergency relief was 

undertaken by mobilising all available official and nonofficial help. A sum of nearly 
2 lakhs in round figures were spent for the purpose of emergency relief such as 
aid to house-building and agricultural loans. Seeds were distributed to enable the 
flood-stricken people to grow a second crop. The Congress Government realised 
that unless raaioal steps were taken to combat the root cause of the floods the 
revenue of the Province would never be secure and no economic development of 
the deltaic districts, which are mainly agricultural, could be thought of. 

Government sought the advice of Sir Visvesvaraya, the eminent engineer who 
pot his services at tho disposal of Government free of any cost. He submitted a 
preliminary note In which he indicated the lines on which the Government should 
proceed in order that the best result could be obtained. He also warned Government 
that this problem could not be tackled without incurring very heavy expenditure 
which could not be forecast before an extensive preliminary investigation bad been 
made. A special Flood and Drainage Division was created at an annual cost 
of Bs, 45,000 with the purpose of collecting and co-ordinating information on the 
rivers and embankments and so far it has devoted special attention to the problems 
arising out of flood and water logging. As advised by Sir Vivesvaraya, Government 
did not think it prudent to launcn upon any ambitious scheme involving an 
expenditure of large sum of monev before they could obtain tho necessary expert 
based upon correct data which will take some time to correct. But in the light of 
of experience of past floods certain works have been undortaken at a cost of about 
Bs. 25,000. Of these the most important in the deepening of the Bur Lake cut, which 
provides a direct opening to the Sea, and the Palpur out in Kakatpur which will 

E *de another direct outlet. The course of the Naya Nadi is also being improv^. 

es several other minor works in the district of Puri have been undertaken m 
order to facilitate the quick run off of water. The procedure for transmitting high 
flood news has been thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date to ensure an early 
receipt of information regarding high floods. An elaborate code for systematizing 
the work of rescue and relief on oooasions of disastrous floods is being compiled. 

AssxsmLY Aonviius 

The Orissa Assembly passed two official resolutions, one rejecting the Government 
of India Act 1935, and demanding the appointment of a Constituent Assembly ana 
the other declaring opposition to me Federal Scheme that is proposed to be thrust 
upon the people of Inuia under the Government of India Act of 1935. 

Government accepted another resolution moved by the Congress 
purchase of Khadi in all its departments. Swadeshi and Ehadi areoeing insisted on 
in all purchases effected by the Government of Orissa. 
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Industbies 

Special attention has been given to the development of village and cottage 
industries in the Province. About sixty workers have been trained in the art of 
manufacturing gur (jaggery) from date-palm and palmyra under the control of the 
of the All-India Village Industries Association. These men, after traming, will go 
round the villages to teach ordinary villagers both the art of drawing juice and also 
preparing jaggery out of it. Added to this some youngmen are trained in making 
hand-made paper. There are immense possibilities in Orissa for this as the Province 
has a large area of forest and undeveloped tracts abounding in bamboo, grasses and 
other material useful for the manufacture of paper. Production of Khaddar h^ been 
given a great impetus through the agency of Ail India Spinners* Association and 
necessary grants are sanctioned for the extension of spinning and the production of 
Khaddar, a loan of Rs. 25,000 has also been given to the All-India Spinnera 
Association for the production of Khaddar on a large scale so as to enable the 
producers to supply the needs of Government. With the assistance of the Govern- 
ment of India a Textile Marketing Organisation has been set up for the production 
and marketing of hand-loom products. Training in Cottage Industries has continued 
to receive support and stipends have been granted for training in textile in the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay and in umbrella making and bellmetal 
casting and polishing and pottery at the Industrial Research Laboratory, Calcutta. 

EDuoanoN 

Since the advent of the Congress Ministry five committees have been set up by 
Government to advise them on several matters relating to Education in the Province. 

The question of deprovincialisation of Zila Schools and reorganisation of Becondary 
Education are under the consideration of Government. Government are oonsiderin^ the 
Wardha Scheme of education and have recently deputed the Principal of the Training 
College at Cuttack and a Sub-Inspector of Schools and another youngman to 
AVardha to receive training on new lines. 

A grant has been made for the development of Oriya culture and similar help 
is being extended to other cultural activities of the Province. 

Besides the usual provision for scholarships for Harijan and bill tribes, 
special grants of Rs. 5, (XX) and Rs. 7,000 were sanctioned in the years 1937-38 
and 1938-39 respectively for construction of hostels and school houses, provision 
of stipends and purchase of books and slates for them. 

Salt Manufacture 

Orissa has an extensive sea coast. Salt was an ancient industry in this 

Province. It decayed and disappeared in course of centuries. The Ministry is 
taking up the question of reviving the salt industry and have appointed a 
committee with Sri Jagannath Misra, Parliamentary Secretary, to study the 
system of salt manufacture in Bengal, Madras and Travanoore State. Another 
attenmt was also mado with the help of Village Industries Association to 

introduce warehouse system on co-operative basis, Balt is a Central subject. 
The Government of India will be moved in this direction for wnich 

necessary materials are being collected. The Ministry is determined to revive 
the salt industry and expects to afford a living for thousands of families in 

the Province. 


Haruans & Hill Tribes 


Orissa has 20,(XX) sq. miles of partially-excluded areas. The problem of hill 

nAn in ffiorofnra a erraof ni'rkltlarin fViA 


ouuvrui lu LUO Acijragauii ouo-uiviBiuu Jiorapub uiscrici and a TOW 
primary schools were also started for the hill tribes and Harijans in these 
p^tially-exoluded areas. More money is spent on the improvement of medioal 
aid and Public Health of these areas as also for new roads. Giroulars have 
been issued to all departments to appoint in all olerical and mental establish- 
ments men of these areas giving preference always to Harijans and hill tribes. 

Government have sanctioned Rs. 6,CX}0 annually over and above what was 
being spent by the Education and Development Departments for these oIbbm 
« ^>“8 utilised in oonsnlUtion with Harijmi Smik 
Bangha and the members representing the sohediUed castes jin the Orissa 
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Assembly. Six Harijan workers have been taken for training in the Village 
Industry Institute started at Cuttack subsidized by Government. A number of 
youngmen are trained in the art of manufacturing gur (jaggery) out of date and 

palmyra juioe. ^ There is a hostel at Cuttack called Kaibaiya Kutir for Harijans 

startM by the Harijaa Sevak Sangha in a rented house and Government 
have sanctioned money for the construction of a building for the hostel. 
Provision is made for Harijan students for getting some technical training. 
Government have promised subsidy for getting two silk rearers from Assam 
to teach the Oandas (Harijans) of Sambalpur in rearing cocoons. Free use of 
State forests for rearing cocoons is offered to Harijans in Sambalpur and 
Angul. The Spinners’ Association is given subsidy to carry on spinning and 
weaving works among the Pans (Harijans) of Angul. Government have issued 
instructions to all educational institutions to admit Harijan students without any 
mtriotion. 

^ Prohibition 

Prohibition of all intoxicating drugs is the ultimate goal of the Government. 
Orissa has more opium evil than ariok. It has, therefore, been decided to 

take up opium prohibition in the province and Balasoro has been selected for 
starting opium prohibition in the first instance. Necessary preliminaries are 
being made in right earnest. 

An officer and one of the Parliamentary Secretaries, Sri Rajakrushna Bose 
wera sent to Assam to study the preventive methods adopted by the Assam 

Government against illicit traffic in the Province. Instructions have been issued 
to the Excise Officers of Government that the old policy of maximum revenue 
with minimum corruption is given up and that they have to prepare themselves 
for a policy of total prohibition. Instructions are also given to shift toddy 
and liquor shops from prominent places and to abolish all new shops opened 
last year with a view not to encourage any more new shops. 

Retrenchment 

Government appointed a Retrenchment Committee in the beginning of 
1938 with Pandit Godavaris Misra as chairman. This Committee submitted an 
interim report in March 1938. Their recommendations regarding travelling 
allowances and daily allowances have been considered and generally accepted by 
Government. 


Activities of the Behar Goverament 

The Working Committee of the Congress having decided in favour of office 
acceptance the present Congress Government in Bihar came Into being only in 
July 20th 1937. Since then it has taken various legislative and executive measures 
to ameliorate the condition of the people and advance the cause of Puma Swaraj. 
In all these matters its guiding principles have been those that were laid down in 
the Congress Election Manifesto and the Faizpur resolution. That during these 
nineteen months of office it has been successful to a great extent in its double 
mission namely, that of bringing relief to the masses and of advancing the cause 
of freedom, is amply borne by the following brief aooount of its activities. 

Aobabian Problems 

The tenancy law in Bihar was in some respects in advance of the tenancy law as 
it obtains in other provinoes and some of the reforms contemplated in the Eaizpur 
resolution were alreadv part of the existing law. The new law enacted by the 
present Government has therefore given relief to the rayats by cancelling a I 
enhancements of rents between January 1911, and December 1936, (ii) reducing all 
rents commuted between Januarv 1911 and December, 1936, in the same proportion 
in which the prices have gone down, (iii) total or partial remission of rent in oases 
where the soil has deteriorated by deceit of sand or submersion under water or by 
another specific cause or where the landlord has neglected the irrigation arrange- 
ments which he is bound to maintain, (iv) reduction of rent where there has been a 
fall in the average local prices of staple food crops (not due to a temporary oauseji 
during the currency of the present rent and (v) settlement of fair rent in other 
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suitable cases. Bent so settled or reduced In any of the above ways will not 
be liable to enhaoeement for 15 years. 

Transfeb of Oocupanot Holdings 

like law was very strict in respect of the transfer to occupancy holding or part 
thereof and any transfer of occupancy holdings which had not the consent of the 
landlord was not binding on him. The law has now been completely changed in this 
respect and by the amendments made, unrestricted right of transfer of occupancy 
holdings has been conceded. No salami (landlords fee) need now be paid by a 
transferee to get his transfer recognised. The landlord is bound to mutate the 
transferee’s name in his papers if only the transferee pays a nominal registration fee 
which, in the case of a transfer, has been fixed at two per cent of his annual rent 
of the holding and in the case of an exchange at a sum of Rs. 2 only payable by each 
of the parties to the exchange. The rule of law applies also to transfers made befose 
the commencement of the new Act but not yet recognised by the landlord Goncer|iec|i. 
The transferee has in such cases only to give a notice to the landlord through the 
Collector and pay the fee mentioned above. But in the case of transfers made 
before 1923 even notice is not necessary nor it is necessary to pay any 
registration fee at all. It has further been provided that all proceedings for 
realisation of salami pending under the old law on the date on which the new Act 
comes into force shall lapse, if and so long as the transferee chooses to remain 
joint with his transferor, the landlord cannot compel him to pay any fee whatsoever. 
The question of fee comes in only when the transferee wants to pay rent separately 
for ms share of the holding. In such a case the transferee is required to pay a 
rent distribution free of four per cent of the value of the portion transierred 
to him. As soon as this fee is paid the landlord is bound to recognise any distri- 
bution of rent made between the transferee and his transferor, if the landlord 
or his authorized agent refuses to accept the fee, tho transferee has the right to 
deposit the amount with the Collector who will give notice of the distribution fee 
to the landlord. In calculating the rent distribution fee, any amount paid by the 
transferee as registration fee must also be taken into account. 

Formerly, under-tenants had no right to acquire occupancy right in their rayati- 
holding. Ue new law enables them to acquire occupancy rights, if they 
have cultivated the land for 12 years as under-raiyats. An under-raiyat 
having such occupancy right will now enjoy rights similar to those of an 
occupancT raiyat in respect of trees, bambcm, and use of, succession to and 

eviction from his land. 

Ebstobation of Lands 

On account of tho economic depression which began in 1929 many raiyats 

were unable to pay the rents of their holdings. The result was that innumerable 

holdings were cold in execution of decrees for arrears of rent and were purchased 
by the landlords, in prices. For the relief of such pereons a special legislation 
was necessary and the Bihar Restoration of Bakasht Ijands and Eduction 

of Arrears of Rent Act was, therefore, enacted for the purpose. This Act 
dealt with two matters, namely, (1) restoration of lands which had been sold 
in execution of decrees for arrears of rent during the period of depression and 
(2) reduction of arrears which had accumulated during the said period. 

Special tenancy legislations in the shape of the Champaran Agrarian 
(Amendment) Act and the Chotanagpur Tenancy (Amendment) Act have been 
passed with a view to meeting the special needs of the local areas. 

Pbohibition Scheme 

The Government are committed to the policy of prohibition of intoxicating 
drinks and drugs even at the expense of excise revenue which forms the bull 
of the revenue of this province. In order to implement this policy a Prohibition 
Act has been passed. It enables Government to introduce prohibition In 
selected areas and go on gradually extending It to other parts of the j^viaoe, 
so that in the course of a few years the whole province may go dry. Pimhll^on 
has already been enforced in the district of Saran and the reports which have 
so far reached Government of its working are very encouraging and show that 
the scheme has had a very successful start. 

It is estimated that some 5,000 persons were engaged in the work of tapping of 
palmyra trees before the introduction of prohibitioiu For about a month in the 
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beginning there was same illicit tapping of trees bat this was soon brought under 
control. The tappers have now taken kindly to the campaign and are adjusting 
themselves to the new conditions. The problem of providing alternative occupation 
for tapping communities has been one of difficulty, as majority of these knew 
no other profession. But during the past few months a large number of them 
have taken to various other forms of occupation and employment. An attempt 
is also being made to settle Ehas Mahal *diars' lands with as many of them 
as possible to enable them with agricultural loans. 

Economio Beneht 

Another measure of economic benefit is the Bihar Money-Lenders* Act. This 
is designed to give relief to debtors generally by regulating money-lending transac- 
tions within the province. Provision has been made for the registration of money- 
lenders on payment of a small fee. No one who is not a registered money-lender 

can institute any suit for recovery of his dues from the debtor. All money-lenders 
are bound to maintain proper accounts and give receipts to their debtors for all 
payments made. The rates of interest have been fixed at not more than 9 per cent 
per annum in the case of secured loans and 12 per cent per annum in the case of 

unsecured loans. But in no case can a decree on account of (interest accrued 

or realised) be passed for an amount which exceeds the amount of the principal loan. 
The Act exempts a portion of the holding of an agricultural debtor from sale in 
execution of a decree for the amount due, the area so exempted being one acre, if 
the holding does not exceed three acres, and more up to the one third of the entire 
holding if the holding is of more than three acres. Debtors will now be able to 

deposit into court money due on a loan, if the money-lender or his agent refues to 
accept payment. To guard against fraud it has been provided that where a loan is 
advanced on a registered document the entire amount of the loan or as much of it as 
is payable in cash must be paid in the presence of the Sub-Registrar. Two other 
bills for conciliation of debts and to deal with agricultural debts are on the legislative 
anvil. 

Civil Liberty and Political Prisoners 

On the administrative side the release of political prisoners and the maintenance 
of civil liberty has been one of the major items of the present Government’s 
policy. All persons interned or externed under the Bihar Safety Act, 27 in ail, 
were released during the first month of Government’s taking office. By the 12 
March many political prisoners were released and subsequently 3 other persons not 
previously classed as political prisoners were also released. 

The political liteiature proscribed by previous Governments was put to a careful 
examination and the ban was removed from 92 books and publications. The freedom 
of the Press has been removed from 92 books and publications. The freedom of the 
Press has been ensured. No newspaper is now working under security and there 
Is no ban on any association. 

The Government took an early opportunity of making it clear to the public and 
to all officers of Government that previous participation in political activities so long 
as they did not involve violence would no longer be a bar to appointment on 
Government service. Government are examining the question of reinstating in 
service those who resigned or were discharged on political grounds during the 
Civ 1 Disobedience movement. 

Order have been passed cancelling the circular issued in 1930 banning the 
Jioisting of the national flag by local bodies on their buildings. 

Government have also passed orders removing the ban imposed since 1923 on 
employees of local bodies prohibiting them from participating or assisting in Congress 
meetings. 

Retired Government servants are now at liberty to seek election to the Legislature 
or local bodies on Congress ticket. 

Three important resolutions moved by the Hon’ble the Prime Minister were 
passed by the Bihar Assembly. One of these related to the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly, another to the rejection of the Federal Scheme and the third to tne 
abolition of titles. 


Mass Education 

«« Literacy movement which was Inaugurated by the Hoa^ble Dr. Syed 

Mahmud, Minister of Education at the end of April fast for eradicating 
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iUiteracy and spreading enlightment among the masses has made good progress 
daring the past few months. With the help of about 14,000 volunteers drawn from 
the student community, teachers, the inspecting staff of the Education Department 
and other publio spirited workers, more than 12,000 literacy centres were started 
with an average attendance of about one and half lakhs per term of six weeks. The 
figures received till August show that over 3 lakhs have been made literate daring 
the first four months or the campaign. A feature of the movement has been that 
it has also spread in the jails and almost every prisoner who has been in jail . during 
this period has been made literate. Literacy classes in jails are being conducted by 
jail authorities, literate prisoners as well as by outside voluntary teachers. The 
movement is luso spreading in industrial areas and a network of centres has been 
started at Jamshedpur. The sugar mills have also taken up this work in their 
reserved area. The expansion of literacy among women is making slow but steady 

^^^$he Bihar Council of Women has given a great impetus to the movement and has 
appealed to other women's organisations for help and co-operation. The oampaigtf, 
which was started on a purely voluntary basis, has now been placed oh a permanent 
basis with the Government grant of Rs. 80,000. Under this scheme the existing 
machinery of the Education Department will be utilised for the organisation and 
supervision of this work. 

Industrial Development 

For the improvement and development of haud-spinning and hand-weaving 
Government have sanctioned a grant of Rs. 12,500 and Rs. 17,500 during 1937-38 and 
1938-39, respectively, to the Bihar Branch of the All-India Spinners' Association to 
organise the production of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth on a large scale and 
also to extenu the work in new areas. 

With a view to revive the manufacture of hand-made paper as a cottage 
industry, a paper-making class has been started at the Cottage Industries Institute 
at Patna. The course of training extends to 6 months and ten young men are now 
being trained at a time in the making of writing and blotting paper. 

To develop tho use of indigenous silk yarn in weaving silk frabrics in place of 
cheap spun silk imported from foreign countries, which in the past hampered the 
progress of the indigenous silk industry, a silk twisting plant is being installed at 
the Silk Institute at Bhagalpur. 

Two stations have been started in the Manbhum district and in the Santal 
Parganas to supplv tasar seed-eggs to the tasar silk rearers in remote villages and 
small amounts as bonus have been given to the mulberry silk rearers in a few 
villages in the Purnca district. 

Government have sanctioned in 1938-39 Bs. 3,760 reourring to the Bihar 
Commercial Bfuseum at Patna which is engaged in tho task of devetopiog commerce 
and industries of the province. 

To help women workers of t he Jharia coal-fields, who have been excluded from 
underground work as a result of a recent legislation two handicrafts institutes have 
been started at Jharia and Hustore. It is now proposed to train these women 
workers in hand weaving and basket making at an estimated cost of Bs. 9,780 
recurring and Bs. 840 non-recurring. 

With a view to removing unemployment among the professional class of moohls 
and chamars and to train middle class boys in improved method of leather tanning 
ftpd leather work, two peripatetic demonstsation parties have been started at a coin 
of Bs. 6,766 recurring and Bs. 1,400 nou-recurring. 

Industrial Plannino 

For the industrial planning of Bihar a conference of experts and industrialists 
was convened at Ranchi by the Hon’ble Dr. Syed Mahmud. The conference has 
formed three separate committees for the detailed investigation of the mechanical 
industries, the onemical industres and the cottage industries that can be suitably 
developed in the province, and to make their r ecommendations at an early date for 
the consideration of Governments. 

With a view to develop the mineral resources of the province and to encourage 
the growth of large and small mineral industries, a details mineral aurrev of the 
proTOoe has been taken up at a cost of Bs. 33^000 spread over three years, 

38 
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A sum of Rs. 1,003 has been contribated to meet the inoidental expenses in 
connection with the National Industrial Planning Commission. 

JETabijan Upufi 

Government have taken various measures for the educational advancement and 
economic improvement of the condition of the Harijans. 

Rs. 18,310 has been provided in the current years* budget for the award of special 
educational scholarships to the Harijan students and it has been decided that 
Rs. 18,880 will be provided in subsequent years under this head. An additional 
amount of Bs, 4,000 has been granted in the supplementary budget for same purpose. 
Besides a sum of Rs. 1,140 has beeu set apart for special scholarships for their 
technical and industrial training. 

Government have passed orders that free-studentships should be granted to all 
Harijan students reading in collies. 

Out of a total provision of Bs. 1,25.000 for rural water-supply Rs. 50,000 has 
been earmarked for the Harijans and aboriginals. 


Activitie. of the C. P. Government 

Following the decision of the Congress Working Committee to accept 
office in Provinces, the Congress Government was formed in 0. P. in July, 1937, 
with Dr. N. B. Khare as Premier. But later, he had to resign following a series 
of events which are now public property, and the present Government came 
into being with Pandit Ravi Banker Sukia as Prime Minister. But this change 
in the personnel of the Cabinet did not mean any change of the policy and 
programme of the Government which have been always the same. Despite the 
two major crises the administration had to pass through, namely, the resignations 
of Dr. Khare and Mr. Shareef, the Government during their short tenure of 
office of nineteen months, have got a good record of achievements to their credit, 
of which any progressive Government may feel legitimately proud. C. P. was 
the first province to reject official titles and honours being conferred upon 
individuals for their meritorious service in public cause. The 0. P. Government 
was the first to declare the dates of Tilak anniversary and Gandhi Jayauti as 
public holidays. Since their coming into power, they have been trying in various 
other ways to make the people feel that the administration of their Provinces is 
no longer run by foreigners but by their own men and their chosen representative. 
Under the old regime, the relation between the police and the public, specially 
OoDgressmen, was of intense bitterness. The Government, therefore, issued a 
oircular letter to the Inspector-General of Police on this subject. They emphasised 
that with the transfer of control of the Police to popular Ministers the relations 
between the Police and the public should be set on a basis of complete under- 
standing and sympathy. The police were asked to bear in mind that like other 
Government servants, they were also the servants of the public as a whole and 
that their work and behaviour should be fully animated with a spirit of service 
to the people. It was further pointed out that, in view of the feeling that 
the attitude of the police towards Congress organisations and •individual Congress- 
men was at one time one of aloofness and suspicion, it was important to 
realise that Congressmen no less than others were members of the public and 
that, therefore, it was necessary to maintain and develop cordial relations with 
them as with other sections of the public. 

The Government have set all political prisoners free and removed bau on 
public meetings and restrictions on press. Order have been issued in response 
to public opinion that in future the term **vernacular*’ should not be used in any 
official correspondence, publications and records. Heads of Political and Mihtory 
departments have been instructed that in making mipointments in public services 
they should not consider the conviction for anv oflenoe committed in furtherence 
of the Non-co-operation or Civil Disobedienoe Movements as a bar. The Govern- 
ment have recognised the degrees conferred by National Universities for tne 
purpose of appointment in public services. j a a 

They have issued orders to restore properties that were confiscated and nne® 
tMt were imposed upon individuals for their participation in the last Oivii 
disobedience movement. 
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Anti-Cobbuptxon Dbive 

Coming to the administrative side, the Government first attacked loorruption 
and bribery among Government servants. It was decided that, if five respectable 
persons join in making a written complaint, otherwise than in regard to a case 
in which they are personally interested, either directly or indirectly, alleging 
corrupt conduct, either direct or indirect, on the part of any official of any 
department, the departmental superior or the officer in question shall be bound to 
make full investigation of the case and to inform the complainants of the result. 

It was declared in this connection that, while it was the intention of the 
(government to protect Government servants against malicious attacks, it 
wanted it to be known that bonafide complaints of corruption would be promptly 
and thoroughly investigated and when such charges were established offenders 
would be suitably punished. 

The Government have introduced reform in Judicial and Legal departments. 
All honorary magistrates have been asked to tender resignations of their 
appointments as a temporary measure. It has been decided to invest selected 
presidents and vice-presidents of municipal committees and notified area committees 
and chairman and vice-chairman of district councils and local boards with powers 
as special magistrates, without any remuneration for disposal of criminal cases. An 
officer on special duty has been appointed to formulate a scheme for the separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions. The question of discontinuing the practice 
of appointing special magistrates without remuneration and of removing those 
already appointed is engaging the attention of the Government. 

The administration of the Jail department came in for a good deal of criticism 
under the former regime. The present Government have introduced the following 
important reforms in Jails 

(1) Reduction in the scale of ‘dal’ ration for the hot weather was discontinued. 

(2) The ration of salt was increased by 1-16 chhatak with effect from the 
16th April, 1938. 

(3) It was ordered that the early morning meals to be supplied to prisoners 
should be hot. 

(4) Every prisoner was supplied with two sets of clothing instead of one and a 
brass tnmbler for drinking water. 

(5) Wireless sets were ordered to be installed in each octagon of the Jails at 
Nagpur. Jubbulpore, Raipur and Akola. 

(6) Well condneted casual prisoners are allowed to play indoor games except card 
games. The practice of outdoor games was extended to all jails. 

(7) Well conducted prisoners are allowed to have newspapers approved by Govern- 
ment at their own cost. The concession of smoking at their own cost cat of earnings 
in jail has also been granted to them. 

(8) *'A” and **B” class prisoners and political prisoners were permitted to 
pnrehase “smokes” from private cash. 

% (9) Close cropping of hair was made optional except on medical grounds. Trimmed 
neard and trimmed moustaohes were permitted. 

(10) The punishment of whipping was ordered to be inflicted only for mutiny or 
for inoitement to mutiny or for their jail offences involving serious physical violence. 

(11) Jail authorities have been directed that every imposition of physical 
restraint by hand-cuffs and barfetters, either as a punishment or for safe custody 
should be reported to the Inspector-General of Prisons as is done in the case of 
whipping. 

(12) It was decided that power machinery should, as funds permitted, replace 
manual labour for pressing oil and drawing motes for water in Nagpur, Jabbnlpore, 
•Baipar, Akola and Narsinghpur Jails and that half shutters shonld be provided for 
©very latrine cubicle for the sake of privacy. 

(13) ^ Every prisoner is allowed to write one letter and have one interview onoe a 
month instead of onoe in three months. 

(14) A committee of experts in trade and industry is to be appointed to examine 
the qnestion of jail industries inoluding hand- spinning and to make recommendations' 
to Government. 


(15) It was decided that the Central Provinces Probation of Offenders shonld 
SradBally be extended to areas to which it has not hitherto been extended. In 
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commemoration of the annonnoement made by the Hon’ble the Prime Minister in 
the Assembly about these reforms, all prisoners were given a special remission 
of two montns unconditionally on the 15th April, 1938, and 653 prisoners were 
released in consequence of this remission. 

(16) A bill to amend the Prisons Act, 1894, to provide for the special 
treatment of political prisoners in jails was introduced in the March session of 
the Legislative Assembly and has been circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Looil Self-Oovebnmbnt 

Besides the usual grants to local bodies for general purposes, initial contributions 
to village panchayats, etc., a special provision oi Rs. 2,G0,000 has been made in the 
budget for the improvement or rural communications. 

Instructions have been issued to local bodies that they cannot withhold increments 
of their staff except on the grounds laid down in rule 24 of Fundamentid Rules or 
Article 152 of the Civil Service Regulations, l.e., bad conduct or unsatisfactory work. 

Medical & Public Health 

Besides the usual grants to Dufferin Hospitals, the Indian Red Cross Society and 
local bodies, provision was made in the budget for several new schemes. A sum of 
Rs. 5,000 is provided for the establishment of a Medical Council fur the registration 
of meaioal practitioners. Similarly, a sum of Rs. 2,000 has been provided for the 
establishment of a Nurses* Registration Council. These reforms nave long been 
overdue and were postponed for want of funds. A sum of Rs. 8,000 has been 
provided for the treatment of venereal diseases. A beginning has been made 
lor the impTovemeut of the Mayo Hospital by sanctioning Rs. 8,271 for the 
employment of additional staff. Provision has been made for the appointment 
of three additional Women Assistant Medical Officers and one Sub-Assistant 
Health Officer for anti-malarial work in the Nagpur Civil Station. Grants have 
also been provided for five Ayurvedic scholarships, improvement of the drainage 
system at the Chandkhuri Leper House and hospital at Baitalpur and for the 
establishment of cheap-plan dispensaries at Fosaghat in the Bilaspur district and 
Ehamla in the Betul district. 

It has been decided that recruitment to the Provincial Medical Services will 
be closed to persons outside the province. 

A committee to examine the indigenous systems of medicines practised In the 
province in all its aspects has been appointed. 

CoMMEBGB A Industry 

Action has been taken to give effect to the following schemes 
(1) Scheme for the encouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving in rural 
areas. 

(2i Scheme for the training of village Chamars in offal. 

(3) Scheme for the establishment of a dead cattle institution In the Tannery 
Building, Nagpur, for the training of Chamars in (i) the art of flaying, (ii) salting 
and curing of raw hides, (iii) maoufa cture of flesh and bone manure, (iv) extraction 
of animal fat and (v) preservation of blood, muscles, horns, etc. 

(4) Training of students in umbrella-making in the demonstration classes of 
the Government of Bengal, Calcutta. 

(5) Training of boys at the Institute maintained by the All-India Village 
Industries Association, Wardha. 

(6) Establishment of a Labour Office for the province. 

(7) Establishment of Cottage Industries Institutes at Jubbulpore and Akola. 

A training class is being held at Wardha for the training of workers to whom 
the organization of hand-spinning and hand-weaving centres will be entrusted. 
Teachers have been selected for carrying out the scheme for the training of 
village Chamars in the preparation of offal and, as soon as their training is 
completed, they will be sent out to selected centres for carrying on propaganda 
among the people. 

A class for the training of villiue Chamars in the extraction of fat from 
dead cattle and the conversion of offal into useful manure was opened at Eosmi 
m Balaghat under the auspices of the District Village Uplift Committee, and 
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•rrangements were made with the All-India Village Indastries Assooiatioot Wardha, 
to depute a trained worker to Balaghat to teaoh village uplift workers the 
method of a more profitable disposal of oaroasses of animals. A class was 
opened on the 20th March and 40 to 50 Ghamars from the neighbouring villages 
attended it regularly and showed great interest. 

A scheme for the establishment of a dead cattle institution in the Tannery 
Buildings at Nagpur has been sanctioned for the training of Ghamars in (1) art 
of flaying, (2) salting and curing of raw hides, (3) manufacture of flesh and bone 
manure, (4) extraction of animal fat and (5) preservation of blood, muscles, horns, etc. 

Three Students have been sent to Calcutta to attend the demonstration class of 
umbrella-making, and it is hoped that when they return after six months they will 
be able to set op a cottage industry of umbrella-making in the province. Training 
of boys at the All-India Village Industries Institution at Wardha has been arranged 
and twelve boys have been selected. 

A Labour Office has been established under the general supervision of the 
Director of Industries to collect abstract, analyse and publish statistics relating to 
industries and conditions of labour. 

The scheme of a cottage industries institute which was sanctioned in the 
previous year has been given practical effect to, and courses in weaving, durrie- 
making, toy-making and basket-making have been opened both at Jubbulpore 
and at Akola, 


ViDYAMANDIB SCHEME 

If the G. P. Government did nothing else than introducing the Vidyamandir 
Scheme in the province they would have earned the gratitude of the people of 
whole India for the lead they have given in educational reforms in the country. 
The Vidya-Mandir scheme has been prepared under the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi himself with a view to liquidate the mass illiteracy with the minimum cost. 
And consistently with the ideal of the Congress of which Mahatmaji is the 
undisputed leader, the Government have taken up the scheme in right earnest and 
sanctioned a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for it. 

An organizing officer of Vidya-Mandirs has been appointed and training school for 
pupil teachers opened at Wardha from the 20th April 1938. A monthly bulletin in 
Hindi entitled the ^'Vidya Mandir Samachar” is being issued every month to keep 
the public informed of the progress. The Zakir Hussain Committee has framed the 
syllabus which has been translated into Hindi and Marathi. Several institutions 
have already been started under the scheme. 

Government have decided to remit the duty chargeable under the Stamp Act 
in respect of a deed of gift of immovable property executed in favour of the 
chairman of the managing committee or the trustees of an educational institution 
recognized by the Provincial Government as a Vidya Mandir or established under 
any law regulating such institution. 


Adult Schools 

Provision has been made for a grant of Rs. 2,000 in 1938-39 for establishing 
50 adult schools under the district council in the Central Provinces and 
Borar. A grant of Ks. 40 per school will be paid for the maintenance of suoh schools. 
Forty-four of these schools have already been established. 

Physical Uplift Scheme 

A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been provided in 1938-39 for expenditure on this scheme. 
The question of the appointment of a Central Physical Uplift Board to assist the 
Hon’ble Minister for Education in organizing the working of this scheme is under 
consideration. 

A large number of teachers and students carried on village uplift work during the 
last summer vacation in response to an appeal issued by the Hon'ble Minister lor 
Education. 

Habzjans and Abobioinals 

Provision was made for the expenditure of Rs. 34,000 in 1938-39 for payments of 
stipends to Harijan students in all grades of schools and colleges as also mr payment 
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of grant of Rs. 300 per annum to each District Harijan Sewak Sangh for expenditure 
on the education of Harijans. A second grant of Rs. 300 per annum will also be 
paid to eaoh of these Sanghs for the supply of books and school materials to the 
students. 

A sum of Rs. 17,380 has been provided in 1038-39 for opening schools for the 
children of aboriginal tribes in the Mandla district and in the zamindari areas in the 
Chanda, Ohhindwara, Bilaspur and Drug districts. Recognized hostels for Gonds will 
also be paid grants at Rs. 3 per mensem per boarder from the provision and the 
salary of three Qond propagandists will be charged to this provision. 

Provision has also been made for the establishment of two more circulating libraries 
in the rural areas of eaoh district. 

The Provincial Government has recognized the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts Association, 
India, and it has been notified to all the teachers in the educational institutions that 
they are allowed to join and help the movement by starting troops, companies and 
packs. An annual grant of Rs. 9,700 has been paid to the Association to meet the 
expenditure on headquarters staff including travelling allowance, camp expenses and 
contingencies, etc. for the year 1933-39. 

Rural Uplift 

A rural ^lift scheme for the establishment of 50 centres during 1938-39 in 
the Central Irovinces and Gerar was drawn up in consultation with the All-India Village 
Industries Association as promised by Government during the course of the budget speech 
in September 1939. The scheme combines both rural uplift and subsidiary occupa- 
tions as it is considered that without some means of economic improvement much 
headway cannot be made in the direction of better farming, better sanitation and 
better living. In this scheme encouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving has 
been given a prominent place. 

Rural uplift centres will be selected after a careful survey by a trained worker 
to be obtained from the All India Village Industries Association or the All-India 
Spinners’ Association. Both these Associations have their headquarters at Wardha. 
This will facilitate liaison between them and the Rural Uplift Department of 
Government. The centre is to comprise villages within a radius of five miles of 
the central village. Such centres will be selected from villages having a tradition 
behind them of spinning or a profitable cottage industry which can be revived 
through the efforts of local men with Government help. The centres will be 
scattered all over the province in order to disseminate new and healthy ideas for 
propaganda purposes. Eaoh centre will be in charge of one worker who will be 
paid Rs. 20 per mensem. These workers will be trained at a central institute for a 
a period of about nine months. Mr. Shrikrishna Jaju of the All-India Village Industries 
Association has promised to help in training these workers. 

The progress of work will include general welfare and a subsidiary occupation. 
The general welfare activities will embrace sanitation, health and hygiene, village 
roads, cleaning of wells and tanks and provision of water-supply, adult education and 
amrioultural propaganda. On the industry side, it is proposed to work at least one 
on mill throughout the year so that the village may get fresh, pure and nutritious oil. 
The manufacture of khadi will be the principal industry, the outturn of which will 
increase yearly until it reaches worth Rs. 1,200 in the fourth year, which is likely 
to be required for the needs of villages within a radius of five miles. Other 
subsidiary industries, such as ropemaking, rice-husking and dal-milling will also be 
introduced on improved methods. 

Eoonohy Mova 

In order to economise expenditure, Government has decided that the daily allow- 
ance admissible to the Hon’ble Ministers should be reduced from Rs. 9 to Rs. 5 and 
the road mileage allowance from eight annas to four annas per mile for journeys 
within the Province with effect from 5th August 1938. Similarly, it has been decided 
to reduce the rates of mileage and daily allowance admissible to the Hon’ble Speaker 
while on tour within the Province from the annas eight a mile and Rs. 9 per diem 
to annas fonr a mile and Bs. 5 per diem respectively with effect from the same date. 

Bsttbb Rslaiion 

Government issued circular instrnotions that the Deputy Commissioners should, on 
request, place at the disposal of a member of the Legislative Assembly all informatioa 
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tooohing the welfare of the constitoenoy which ho representSi except for instanoey 
information relating to— 

fa) confidential subjects ; 

(b) recommendations made to superior authorities. 

, ( 0 ) personal cases, and 

(d) matters pending or likely to be the subject of adjudication in a court of law. 

The instructions also emphasize the importance of the development of relations of 
mutual confidence and harmony between all officers of Government, particularly the 
Deputy Oommissioners on the one hand and the local Members of the Legislative 
Assembly on the other. The instructions go on to say that Government hopes that 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly will utilize the information received from 
the Deputy Commissioners to dissipate any misconceptions about local events or 
activities. 


Activities of the Assam Government 


The Congress Ministry was born in Assam in a rather exciting and dramatic 
atmosphere. In the last September (1938) session of the Assembly the Opposition tabled a 
no-oonfidenoe motion on the Saadullah Cabinet. In the face of the impending 
crisis, the Premier, Sir Md. Saadullah, who just managed to carry on the 
administration of the Province for nearly a year and a half with the support of 
heterogenous combine, beat a hasty retreat and tendered resignation of his Cabinet 
without waiting for the verdict of the Assembly. Mr. G. N. Bardoloi, the Opposition 
leader was invited by the Governor to form a cabinet. He accepted the offer 
and submitted the names of the personnel of his proposed cabinet. The Governor 
approved them. But in the meantime the anti*Congress elements, Moslem Le^uers 
and European planting interests combined under what is called the Assam United 
Party ana tabled as many as 56 no-confidence motions on Mr. Bardoloi and his 
colleagues who were yet to be sworn in. A point of order was raised and the 
Speaker ruled that no no-oonfidenoe motion be admitted against a Ministry which had 
not as yet taken the oath of office. He thus spoiled the game of the Opposition 
and adjourned the Assembly sine die, acting on the suggestion of Mr. Bardoloi, 
the leader of the House. 


The Assembly dispersed and the new Ministers went to the Constitution Hall 
to take their oath of office. But soon after their arrival there, they were told 
that the Governor had postponed the oath- taking ceremony. An official 
Gazette Extraordinary was, however, already issued and circulated announcing 
the formation of the new cabinet and after this dramatic turn of events, the 
copies of the Gazette were reoalled and the whole country had a hearty laughter at 
the plight of the then Governor who was responsible for this bungle. But soon, 
however, good sense prevailed on him and he realised the futility of his attempt 
to bring back into power a party which had been discredited so often in the 
past and which was nothing but a queer amalgam of so many conflicting 
interests, without having a common policy or programme. The next day, therefore, 
he called back the new Ministers, administered them the oath and formerly installed 
them in office. This is, in brief, the story of the birth of the Congress Coalition 
Ministry in Assam. 


When the present Ministry was formed in September last in the midst of stkoh 
turmoil, the public were naturally doubtful about its fate for the air was still 
full of sounds of sabre-rattling of the Leaguers and European planters who 
declared from house-top that it was a minority Ministry and as such it would 
collapse the moment the open session of the Assembly met. The Assembly, 

, however, did meet and in its December session^ the division list on the no- 
oonfidenoe motion sponsored by the Opposition disclosed that it was in stronger 
^sition than was ever thought of. The latest position of the Ministerialist party is 
60 in a house of 108 members, including the Speaker. 


It must be mentioned en passant that Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress 
Piresident. played a very important role in the formulation of the Congress 
tQ Assam. He went to Shillong at the grave risk of his health, fbr he 
not keeping well at that time, and assisted the Congress Party with 
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his wise ooQDsel and excellent whipping which it badly needed. For all this, 
he deserves the grateful thanks of the people of the whole Province. 

CONOBSSS PBOOBaMBa 

The present Ministry is not purely Congress* it is a Coalition Ministry. But as 
all^ the members in it have accepted^ the Congress principle and programme, it is 
as food as a pure Congress Ministry. Following the Congress principle, the 
Ministers have accepted the salary of Bs. 500 each and introduced in the adminis- 
tration the spirit of nationalism and service which was absent in the former 
regime. Formerly, the relation between the Police and the people, specially 
Congressmen, was one of mistrust and suspicion. But this Ministry have set it 
right and put in a basis of mutual help and understanding. The Premier, Mr. 
Bardoloi has issued a circular to all Qovernment servants, especially the Police, 
explaining to them the change of administration and impressing upon them the 
desirability of changing their outlook in the present changed circumstances. He has 
asked them not to forget that they are the servants of the people and not their 
masters as they formerly considered them to be and advised them always to work 
in that spirit. 


EooNOfiCY Move 

The Ministry have also introduced a number of other reforms in the administra- 
tion. As already said they have reduced their salary and given the savings thus 
aoorued for the nplift of the tribal people. They have made further reduction in 
land revenue much in excess of what was granted by the last Cabinet. They have 
remitted the land revenue in the areas affected by the last floods. They have 
effected economy in the expenditure on the administration by making an ali-round 
10. p. 0 . reduction in the travelling allowance of the Ministers and Government 
ofBoials. They have released all political prisoners and detenus. They have 
formulated an industrial scheme for the improvement of all small industries. They 
have introduced reforms in jails in the Province. As a measure of further economy, 
with a view to realising more funds for their utilisation on the nation*bnilding work, 
they are reorganising services fixing where possible new scales of p^ and restricting 
expenditure on less useful public works. They have curtailed the Police budget and 
given more money for the education of the tribal people of backward communities. 
They are eoiog to introduce labour legislation for the benefit of the workers at 
Di^boi and in tea plantations. To tap additional sources of revenue they propose 
to introduce In the next session of the Assembly the following five taxation bills 
and it is expected that when these bills are passed and placed on the statute book 
the Qovernment will be able to wipe out the chronic deficit of the Province 

(1) Assam Agricultural Income tax Bill. 

(2) Assam Hales of Motor Spirit and Lubicrants Taxation Bill. 

(3) Assam Sales Tax Bill to provide for imposition and collection of tax on 
sales of articles of luxury. 

(4) Assam Excise (Amendment, Bill to secure greater control over the 
consumption of liquor. 

(5) Assam Amusements and Betting Tax Bill to make an addition to public 
revenue of Assam and for that purpose to impose a tax on entertainments and other 
amusements and on certain form of bettings. 

(6) Assam Prohibition bill will also be introduced for prohibition of manufacture, 
sale and oonsumption of liquors, ‘tadi* and drugs in the Province. 

Another bill for distribution of powers of the Commissioners of Surma Valley and 
Assp Valley Divisions will also be introduced in view of the fact that the Post 
of the Snma \ alley Commissioner has been abolished. Provision has also been 
made in this bill for discharge of duties devolving on the Commissioners in the 
event of the remaining post of the Assam Valley Commissioner being also abolished. 


ActiviUes aS the N. W. rrontiw Pir. GoreranMnt 

The following a^ant of the activities of the N. W. frontier GoTemment was 
oontnbuted to the Press by Mr. Bam Lai 

t » ^i““try in the Frontier ProvinM took offioe on 7th Septombei^MS? 

1 . 0 ., abont 8 months Mter the introduotion of the Provinoial Autonomy in the PiWi^^ 
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The Party at the time of its birth consisted of only 19 members elected on Oonnese 
ticket in a house of 50 members, including the speaker. The Coneress Party, there- 
fore, at the time of their coming into existence on the Ministerial benches, could not 
claim to have a true majority in the House and had to depend on other Progressive 
elements to be able to share the responsibility of the administration on an efficient 
basis. The Democratic Party of Hazara District under the lead of Hon’ble Khan 
Mohammad Abbas Khan, which had broken away from the Qayum Ministry, oaipe to 
the rescue of the Congress Party in their effort to oust the reactionary Government 
from the land of the brave Pathans, substituting it by a popular government. A few 
unattached members also jointed the Party, which gained a clear majority for the 
purpose of running the government. Having formed a coalition under these oironms- 
tanoes, Dr. Khan Sahib, the Leader of the Party, accepted the invitation of His 
Excellency to form a stable government in the Province. The Party added to its 
strength by winning three bye-elections, counting 22 Congress members in a Ministerial 
Party of 27 members. The resignation of Mohd. Samin Jan, owing to differences with 
the Ministry, again reduced its strength by one vote. Another handicap which the 
Congress Party had to encounter in this peculiar Province was that it had to depend 
on the subvention of a crore of rupees from the Central Government to run the 
inflexible revenue of hardly Bs. 8,000,000. 

ReUSF to PEXSaNIRT 

The first relief granted by the Ministry was a remission of the land revenue of 
about one lakh which was granted to the petty land-holders paying a land 
revenue of Bs. 5 or below. What a marked contrast with the achievements of Sir 
Bikandar’s Ministry in the Punjab, whose all agrarian reforms benefited the big 
landholders at the cost of the poor peasants. Dr. Khan’s cabinet remitted another 
lakh of rupees from the water rates to the sugar cane growers of Mardan and 
Peshawar districts, who were in utter distress in addition to a remission of Rs» 55,000 
in land revenue to the zemindars of Mardan District. Another remission of four 
annas in a rupee was granted for the Kharif harvest of 1937. The Government 
further suspended the recovery of the irrecoverable loans of the Takavi which 
amounted to more than 2 and one-fourth lakhs. The annual instalment paid by the 
Municipality of D. I. Khan towards the construction of bund was reduced by 
Bs. 56,000, its yearly interest being reduced from 6 to 3 per cent. 

Eohxt Loait 

Although the Government of the Province ordered a remission of Bs. 2,16,000 
in connection with the Kohat loan, the action of Dr. Khan’s Ministry had been 
the subject of severe criticism not only amongst the opponents of the Party, but 
also by the Congressmen themselves who characterised it as a glaring instance of the 
breach of promise. It may be recalled that the Congress Ministry had 
advocated the entire remission of this loan in their election manifesto in addition to 
the promise made by various members of the Party in the course of the election- 
eering campaign. Another reason why the Government is being condemned in this 
connection is that they had enjoyed this remission from the Central Government 
which had originally advanced the sum. Deputations of Kohaties bad waited uiiod 
P andit Jawaharlal and Mahatma Gandhi during their Frontier sojourn. The Frontier 
Government was reported to have agreed to the reconsideration of their decision. 

Local Self Goyernicent 

The principal achievement of the Ministry in the domain of Local Self-Govern* 
ment is the abolition of the nominated block and the ex-officio chairman and 
presidents of the District Boards and the Municipal Committee throughout the 
Provinoe. The Ministry of Local Self-Government have further under their 
ooDsideratloni a proposal to do away with the nominated element in the notified 
areas with the exception of ex-officio presidents. The Government have issued 
preliminary notifications regarding the establishment of village councils (Panchyats) 
^ an experimental basis in the districts of Peshawar, Mardan and Dera Ismail 
Khan. The Government have also approved the system of joint electorate with 
reservation of seats for the minorities in District Boards, Municipalities and Notified 
Mea ^ Committee. To eradicate corruption from the civic administration of the 
Provinoe the Ministry have suspended a number of local bodies including the 
Municipal Committees of Bannu and Abbottabad. The Government have also decided 
t^|g>n8titate small town committees in Baffa and other places. 
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iNOKBTfio AeaicuLTUBiL Rbubf a or 

With a view to giving relief to indebted agrioultariste tho Indebted Agrionltnral 
Belief Act sponsored by Hon’ble Qazi Attanllan Khan, Minister of Education was 
passed by the Assembly on the lines of the Madras Belief Indebtedness Act. This 
Act, however, led to a vigorous opposition both inside and outside the Assembly by 
the,minoritv oommunities of the Provinoe. Meetings were held in every nook. and 
corner of the Province where Hindus and Sikhs protested against the legislation and 
appealed to the Government to withhold his assent from it. A minorities conference 
was also held at Peshawar where a vehement criticism of this measure was indulged. 
Bai Bahadur Mehr Chaud Hhanna, the Hindu leader, and ez- Finance Minister, was 
leading the agitation on this issue. 

VlLLAOB CoilMCNIOAnONS 

About Bs. 7,00,000 was spent on the construction of new roads, improvements 
to existing cross-country road, and reconstruction of bridges from provincial share 
in the road-development fund. Another sum of Bs. 13,000 was spent on inter- village 
communication which was met out of the grant of the Central Government for 
economic development of rural areas. 

Medical Rblibit 

To take stringent measures for the treatment and prevention of Tuberculosis, the 
Government has decided for the construction of a sanitarium at Dadot, in Hazara 
District. It will have 64 beds suited to all classes, involving a recurrring expenditure 
of Bs. 23,000 per annum for its maintenance. Tho opening of the sanitarinm, 

which has been considerably delayed on account of floods in river Siren will 

take place by April next. Tho scheme of medical examination of school children 

has been extended to schools in selected areas. Grants have been given for an 
up-to-date hospital in Mardan for constituting an X Bay department of Lady 

Beading Hospital at Peshwar, for the extention of female medical aid to different 
hospitals by the appointment of lady doctors, trained nurses and the starting of 
maternity welfare centres. 

INDUSTBIALISATION OF PROVINCE 

Realising that the only way to mitigate unemployment amongst the educated youths 
of the Province, with a view to usher iu a new era of prosperity for the people to 
better its finances, and to exploit the various resources of the Province to attain 
maximum benefits, the Frontier Ooverument has taken on hands several proposals for 
the industrialisation of the Province. To give practical shape to their schemes it has 
been decided to set up a big sugar factory at Pakbat Bai, the well-known sugar-cane 
growing centre of the Horth in Mardan District. The Company has already been 
floated and the Governmoot has bought shares worth Ks. 2,(X),000. The Company will 
start working from April next, the machinery is on its way to the country. The 
Provincial Oovornment have agreed to grant permission for the erection of a tanning 
factory at Peshawar, on the condition that 80 por cent, of the un-skiiied labour em- 
ployed in the factory shall be the inhabitants of this Province, that in the allotment 
of shares, prefeienoe shall be given to Frontier capital, in addition to reserving 10 
per cent, of the total shares for the labourers themselves. The Government has fur- 
ther decided that 6 per cent, of the net profit of the Company shall be spent for the 
comforts and betterment of the labourers. The Government has further ordered the 
industrial survey of the Province to explore other avenues for the starting of more 
industrial concerns. The Government has also started a Handloom Weaving Institute, 
having spent Bs. 9,000 on the purchase of wooi-carding and spinning set, Rs. 17,000 
on the purchase of woollen raising and finishing plant and Rs. 15,000 on the purchase 
^f baud- woven cotton cloth finishing calaudar. 

Education 

The Frontier Government have opened 50 more District Board primary schools for 
boys in addition to a number of adult schools in the Province. The post of the 
Director of Public lostruotiou was proviocialized and for the first time an Indian was 
appointed to the job, in addition to keeping in abeyance the post of the Inspector of 
Vernacular Eduoatiou. which has saved the Province a sum of Rs. 9,000 per anuom. 
A sum of Rs. 44/XX) was sanctioned as non-recurring grant for agricultural classes in 
the Islamia College at Peshawar. 
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The Indian National G>ngres8 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha — 23rd. July to July 1938 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha, 23-27 July, 1938. Shri 
gubhas Chandra Bose presided. 

. The members present were Aianlana Abnl Ealam Azad, Shris Sarojiai Naldu, 
VaUabhbhai Patel, Bajendra Prasad, Jamnala! Baj^, Khan Abdul Ghaffai Khan, 
Bhtilabhai Desai. Pattabhi Bitaramayya, Sarat Chandra Bose, Shankarrao Deo, 
Harekrishna Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Mnnrrss 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed. 

The Andhba, Kerala and Karnatak Deputations 

The Andhra and Kerala Separation and the Karnatak Unifioation deputations waited 
on the Working Committee. The Committee heard them at great length and passed 
the following resolution 

"Having heard the views of the dentations of Andhra P. 0. C., the Andhra 
Mabasabha, the Karnatak Unification Committee, the Karnatak P. G. 0. and the Kerala 
P. C. C, on the question of the redistribution of provinces in India on a linguistic 
basis for administrative purposes, this Committee declares that the resolution of the 
Madras legislature on linguistic provinces and of the Bombay legislature on the 
separation of the Karnatak province were passed with the previous sanction of the 
Parliamentary Bub-Committee and the full approval of this committee. This Com- 
mittee desires to assure the people of the area concerned that the solution 
of this question would be undertaken as a part of the future scheme of the 
Government of India as soon as the Congress has the power so to do and calls upon 
the people of this area to desist from any further agitation in this behalf which 
may divert attention from the main issue now before the country. 

Provincial Quota 

The Committee considered the letter of the Sind P. C. C. for the reduction in 
the provincial quota. The opinion of the Committee was that no reduction was 
possible. 


Cobiplaints about Local Bodies 
The following resolution was passed : 

"Resolved that no complaints in connection with election and other affairs of the 
Municipal and other local bodies be addressed to or entertained by the Working 
Committee, until after suoh complaints have been placed before the final provinoifu 
authority and decided upon.*’ 

Settlement in Connection with Dry Fruit Trade 
The following resolution was passed : 

, "Jhe Woiking Committee appreciate the action of the Afghan Oovernmenl in, 
aoolishing the monopolistic arrangements made by them for controlling the eniort 
which were detrimental to the interests of Indian merohaaft In 
^ghwstan and India. The Committee welcome the restoration of status qoe Ui 
this Malf which will help to improve friendly feelings between the people of India 
and Afganistan.” r r 

Late Shri Raia Bau 
The following resolution was passed : 
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"The Working Committee expressed their sorrow at the *pirematnre and sadden 
death of Shri B. Raja Bao, the former office secretary of the A. I. C. C. and convey 
their condolence to the family of the deceased.’* 

"Resolved that a gratuity of Rs. 1,000 be granted to the widow of Shri B. Raja 
Ran in recognition of his loyal services to the Congress Organisation.” 

Note : Shris Bhulabhai Desai and Sarat Chandra Bose were good enough 
to contribute hall of this amount. The remaining half (Rs. 50C) was to be pmd 
from the A. 1. C. C. funds. 

Expert Committee 

The following resolution was passed : 

"With reference to the resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardha 
on August 14-17, 1937, relating to the appointment of an Expert Committee to 
explore the possibilities of an All India Industrial Plan, it is resolved that as a 
preliminary step the President be authorised to convene a conference of the 
Ministers of Industries at an early date and call for a report of the existing in- 
dustries operating in different provinces and the needs and possibilities of new ones.” 

Biuari-Bengili Controversy 

The following resolution was passed : 

"Resolved that 8hri Rajendra Prasad bo authorised to go into the Bihari-Beogali 
controversy relating to the questions of (1) Domicile, (2) Public Services (3) Educa- 
tion and (4) Trade and Commerce, and settle it finally. 

"Pending the settlement of this controversy, the Working Committee appeal to 
all concerned, particularly to the Press of Behar and Bengal to desist from any 
farther amtation in this hehalf and help In creating a proper atmosphere for the 
just and harmonious solution of the whole problem.” 

Deputation of Vaids and Homeopaths 

The Deputation waited upon the Working Committee. The view of the Deputa- 
tion were neard at some length and the following resolution was passed : 

"The Working Committee received a deputation of medical practitioners other than 
allopaths. The Committee are of opiuion that Innumerable persons in towns and 
villages of India are receiving the benefit of treatment under other systems like 
Ayurveda, Unani and Homeopathy and they should receive recopition and en- 
couragement from Congress Governments. The Committee are further of opininon 
that while measures may be adopted to ensure efficiency of such practitioners, 
nothin£[ should be done to penalise any paitioular system. As regards the objection 
to particular proposals in the Bill pending before the Legislative Assembly of 
Bombay, the matter is referred to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee.” 

Indian States 

(a) By the Haripura resolution the Congress Committees in the Indian States 
were placed under the direct control of the Working Committee. In this connection 
the following resolution was passed : 

"Resolved that for the time being, the State Congress Committees do function 
as heretofore under the jurisdiction of their respective Provincial Congress 
Committees.” 

(b) Congratulations to Mansa and other States. The following resolution was 
passed : 

"The Working Committee congratulate the people of Mansa. Wala, Bamdurg, 
Jimkhandi and Miraj on the success they have achieved in their brave and non- 
violent struggle for the vindioation of their economic and political rights.** 

(c) Sympathy for Nilgiri (Utkal). The following resolution was passed: 

^ “The Working Committee express their sympathy for the people of Nilgiri State 
in Orissa on the non-violent struggle they have been carrying on against the re- 
th »> meetings, processions and the formation of associations within 
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COOBG 

The Earipara resolatioa about Coorg has not been properly recorded in the 
Balletin. It is recorded that Coorg be nnited ‘*wifh Earoatak m the pro^noe of 
Bombay/* It should be that Coorg be united ^'with Karnatak in the provinoe of 
Madras/' The Committee authorised the correction. 

SmaB 

The following resolution was passed : 

^*Having heard the account of the settlement of Jaipnr-Sikar dispute from Bhri 
Jamnalal Baiaj, the Committee congratulate the people of Sikar on having listened 
to his counsel and shown the true spirit of bravery in having decided to give up 
the idea of armed resistance and adopt the method of non-violence resulting in the 
prevention of bloodshed which was imminent. 

“The Working Committee regret the needless loss of life that resulted during^ the 
recent firing in Sikar on the 4th July and express their condolence to the families 
of the deceased. 

“The Working Committee hope that in the future dealings with the people of 
Sikar the Jaipur authorities will act in a spirit of ooncili ation so as to restore friend- 
ly relations between the State and the Bao Baja and the people of Sikar.’* 

Pbbsidbnts of Local Bodies and Pabty Discipline 

On a reference made by Mahakosal P. C. C. whether the Presidents of local 
bodies who were Congressman were above party discipline, it was decided that the 
Presidents of such bodies if they were Congressmen were as much bound by the 
Congress discipline as any other Congressman. 

The C> P< Ministerial Crisis 

The Committee as it met on the 23rd was informed of what had happened upto 
then by Shri Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of the Parliamontary Sub-Commitme. 
The compromise arrived at Paohmarhi had not been carried out obviously by the 
Premier. The Ministry was not therefore working smoothly. There were press 

reports that two Ministers had put their resignation m the hand of the Premier on 
July 15. Dr. Khare sent a report to Bhri Yallabhbhai Patel that he and some of 
bis colleagues had not come to any agreement about some of the items of the 
Paohmarhi compromise. At the same time the Premier wrote that he would not 
take any precipitate action and leave the matter to Shri Yallabhbhai for final decision 
and would keep him informed about further devel^ments. He did not however 
mention anything about any resignations from his Cabinet. Bhri Yallabhbhai sent 
word to Dr. Khare not to precipi tate matters as the whole question would be cone 
into and decided upon bV the Parliamentary Sub- Committee and the Working 

Committee meeting on the 23rd July. On the morning of the 2l8t however, Nagpur 
and the whole of India were surprised and shocked to learn that Dr. Khare luong 
with two of his colleagues, Bhris Gole and Deshmukh had resigned and their 
resignations had been accepted by the Governor. The remaining three Ministers, 
Shris Bhukla, Misra and Mehta who had refused to resign were dismissed by the 
Governor. Not only this but daring the course of the night of the 20th a new 
Ministry had been formed without the consent and permission of the Oongrpoi 
authorities. 

What had happened was that on the noon of the 19th Dr. Khare had e^uired 
^ his colleagues if they would resign in the event of his resigning. Ae 3 
Mahakoshal ministers informed him that thev would not, without orders from the 
Congress higher authorities and that he himself should not precipitate matters, 

^ the eve of the meetings of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and 

Working Committee. Dr. Khare however sent his resignation and that of the two 
consenting ministers. Thereupon the Governor invited the three remaining 
ministers to put in their resignation. They adted for time to oonsult the Oongrm 
authorities. They put themsmves in touch With Bhri Bajendra Prasad who was at 
Wudha on the night of the 20th. Bhri Baiendra Prasad advised them not to 
resign and sent letters to Dr. Khare, Gole mid Deshmnkb arising them to with^w 
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tbeir resignatioos or at least not insist upon their acceptance till the Working 
Committee had met. These letters had no effect. The Mahakoshal ministers informed 
the Governor that as Instructed by the Congress authorities they were unable to 
resign. Thereupon the Governor accepted the resignations of the 
Premier and the 2 ministers who had resigned and terminated the office of the 
remaining 3 ministers. At 5 a.m. on the 21st he called Dr. Ebare to form 
a new ministry. Dr. Khare gave the names of Shris Gole, Deshmukh, Agnibhoj 
and Pyarelal Singh as his new colleagues. All this drama was enacted during 
tha^ourse of one night. 

The Parliamentary Sub-Committee that met at Wardha on the 22ad called 
Dr. Khare. The President was also present. The President and the Committee 
had some discussion with Dr. Khare who was now convinced that he had com- 
mitted a grave error of judgment in resigning himself and calling upon his 
collogues to do likewise without consulting either the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
or the Working Committee. The only course therefore left for him was to 
undo the wrong that had been done. Dr. Khare with the advice of the 
President and the Parliamentary Sub-Cbmmittee returned to Nagpur and placed 
the following letter of resignation in the hands of the Governor on the 33rd : 

“Dear Sir Francis, 

Since my resignation and formation of the new Cabinet I have had oppor- 
tunities of consulting the Congress President and the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee. As a result of this oonsultation I have come to realise that in 
submitting resiguation and forming a new cabinet 1 have acted hastily and committed 
an error of judgment. I, therefore, hereby tender resignation on behalf of myself 
and my colleagues.’' 

On the evening of 23rd Dr. Khare was again called to Wardha to meet the 
Working Committee. The Committee indicated to him that the natural consequence 
Mhis resi^aation as the Premier was that he should resign the leadership of the 
C. P. Parliamentary party. Ho accepted this position but informed the Committee 
that after his resignation was accepted by the party, he would again put himself 
forward as a candidate for the same position. The Lommittee indicated, to him that 
after all that had happened it would not be proper for him to adopt such a coarse. 
In the event of his persisting the committee would be constrained to pronounco 
their judgment on the series of events culminating in bis forming the new ministry. 
Dr. Khare however insisted upon what he called bis right to contest the election 
for the leadership. 

The Committee also advised Dr. Khare to call the meeting of the party on the 27th 
at Wardha. In this connection he issued the following notice calling a meeting of the 
C. P. Parliamentary party : 

"A special meeting of the C. P. and Berar Congress Assembly Party will be held 
^at Wardha on Wednesday the 27th July at 9 a.m. to consider : 

1. The situation created by the resignation of the Premier and his two colleagues, 
the dismissal of the three Mahakoshal Ministers, the reformation of the new Ministry 
and Its subsequent resignation ; 

2. Resignation of the Leader ; 

3. The election of the Leader, 

Under some mipipprehension telegrams have been sent to some members of the 
party informing them that the above meetings will he held at Nagpur. They will 
please note that the above meeting will be held at Wardha and not at Nagpur.” 

On the 25th evening Dr. Khare along with the Congress President and some meni- 
bers of the Working Committee met Gandhiji at Sbegaon. After some disoussion it 
was proposed that Dr. Khare should make a statement and issue it to the press. Dr. 
Khare accordingly prepared a statement. Some additions and alteiatiops were 
suggested by Gandhiji. After considering these, Dr. Khare changed his znmd and 
wanted time to consult his friends at Nagpur and decide whether he would issue 
the statement or not. He said that if by 3 p,m. on the 26»h the Working Committee 
did not hear from him it must be considered that he was not prepared to issue any 
statement At 3 p.m. on the 26th the Working Committee were informed by a phonu^ 
message from Nagpnr that Dr. Khare was not prepared to issue the statement m 
question. The Working Committee thereupon passed the following resolution 
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Resolution 


After having heard the Parliamentary Sab-Oommittee and given anxions considera- 
tion to the oiroumstances that happened since the agreement ariived at in Pachmarhi 
between tho Ministers in the presence of the members of the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee and the Presidents of the three Provincial Qongress Committees concerned 
and after having had several interviews with Dr. KbaiOn the Working Committee 
have reluctantly come to the conclusion that by the series of acts committed by Dr; 
Ehare culminating in his resignation of his charge and demanding the resignation < Of «ii!iii^ 
colleagues of their charge, Dr. Khare was guilty of grave errors of judgment which 
have exposed the Congress in the C. P. to ridicule and brought down its prestige. 
He was also guilty of gross indiscipline in that he acted in spite of warning ai^ainst 
any precipitate action. His resignation was the direct cause of the exercise, for the 
first time since office acceptance by the Congress, by a Governor of his special powers 
whereby Dr. Khare's three colleagues were dismissed. The Working Committee note 
with satisfaction that these three Congress Ministers showed their loyalty to the 
Congress by declining, without instructions from the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 
to tender their resignations which were demanded by the Governor. Dr. Khare was 
further guilty of indiscipline in accepting the invitation of tho Governor to form a 
new ministry and contrary to the practice of which he was aware in actually forming 
a new ministry and taking the oath of allegiance, without reference to the Parlia- 
mentary Sub-Committee and the Working Committee, specially when he knew that 
the meetings of these bodies were imminent. By all these acts of his. Dr. Khare has 
proved himself unworthy of holding positions of responsibility in the Congress orga- 
nisation. He should be so considered till, by his services as a Congressman^ he has 
shown himself well-balanced and capable of observing strict discipline and discharging 
the duties that may be undertaken by him* 

^The Working Committee have also come to the reluctant conclusion that H. 
the Governor of the C. P. has shown by the ugly haste with which he turned night 
into day and forced the crisis that has overtaken the province that he was eager vto 
weaken and discredit the Congress in so far as it Jay in him to do so. The Working 
Committee hold that knowing, as he must have, what was going on among the mem- 
bers of the then cabinet and instructions ot the Parliamentary Sub-Committee he 
ought not to have, with unseemly haste, accepted the resignation of the 
three Ministers and demanded the resignation of the other three, dismissed them on 
their refusal to resigu and immediately called upon Dr. Khare to from a new 
Ministry aud sworn in the available members of the new Ministry without waiting 
for the meeting of the Working Committee which was imminent.” 

The Working Committee passed another resolution prescribing the procedure to 
be followed in the party meeting called for the 27th at Wardha. The resolution 
said : *‘With reference to ihe meeting of the C. P. Congress Parliamentary Party 
convened at the instance of tho Working Committee, the Working Committee decided 
that in the special circumstances that have arisen the President do preside over the 
meeting, communicate to it the resolution of the Working Committee passed on the 
1 26th July 1938 relating to the ministerial crisis in C. P. and conduct its proceedings. 
The Working Committee also decide that the meeting be held at the J^avabharat 
Vidyalaya, Wardha.’* 


The C. P. Parliamentary party met as directed at Wardha on tho 27th at 9 a. m. 
President Subhas Chandra Bose presided. Those present were the members of the 
C. P. Parliamentary Party, the members of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, the 
General Secretary of the Cloagress and the Presidents of the 3. P. C. Cs^Mahakoshal, 
Nagpur and Berar. In the voting however only the members of the party 
participated. 

The President began the proceedings by reading the resolution of the Working 
Committee. He then placed the resignation of Dr. Khare from the leadership of the 
party before the meeting. This was accepted. He thereafter called upon the 
members to elect their new leader. One member proposed the name of Dr. Khare 
and asked for the ruling of the President if his name could be proposed. The 
resident pointed out that the resolution of the Working Committee was before the 
meeting and if in the face of that Dr. Khare’s name was proposed he would accent 
the proposal and allow voting tliereon. On the President giving this rulina ihe 
nwe of Dr. Khare was withdrawn. The other names proposed were 
Shris Jajuji, idhukla, Gupta, Khandekar, Mehta and Deshmukh. As Jajuji’s consent had 
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not beeo taken his name was withdrawn. Shrls Gupta, Khandekar and Mehta 
deolioed to stand. There thus remained only 2 candidates in the field. Shris 
Shnkla and Deshmukh. Yptes were taken. Shri Shukla got 47 and 8hri Desnmukh 
12 votes. 13 members remained neutral. The President declared Shri Shukla as 
the duly elected Leader of the C. P. Parliamentary party. 

Statement by the Pabliamentabt Sub-Committee 

As oonsiderable interest is being taken by the public in the incidents culminating 
in the resignation of Dr. Khare from the Prime Ministership and the election of 
Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla as the Leader of the Congress Party in the C. P. 
Assembly, and as inferences are being drawn from nnauthentlcated facts, it is 
necessary to explain the correct facts of the case. 

Shortly before the meeting of the Working Committee in Bombay in the middle 
of May last, differences among the then Ministers of the C. P. and Berar became 
marked, and four of the Ministers tendered their resignations to the Prime Minister. 
One of them later withdrew his resignation. Without taking their party into con- 
fidence, all the Ministers came to Bombay and sought the assistance of the Working 
Committee. The matter was thus placed before the Working Committee which 
asked the Parliamentary Sub-Committee to have a meetfog of the Congress Party 
in the C. P. Assembly convened and the matter settled in consultation with it. 

Accordingly, a meeting of the Party was convened at Pachmarhi which was 
attended by the Chairman and one of the members of the Psrliamentary Sub- 
committee, as also the Presidents of the Provincial Congress Committee of Berar, 
Nagpur aad Mahakoshal. Ultimately, the ministers reported to the Parliamentary 
Sub Committee that they had themselves composed their differences, had agreed to 
a compromise and were prepared to work together. 

The Party and the Sub-Committee dispersed with the hope that the differences 
had been settled, and the parties concerned would give effect to the terms of the 
compromise, and there would not be any more unseemly exhibition of differences. 
But the hope was doomed to disappointment, and reports began to reach Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, that the terms 
were not being observed by Dr. Khare. The Sardar had appealed to Dr. Khare to 
observe the terms of the settlement honourably and had also requested him to leave 
the final decision to the judgment of the Working Committee, in case of dis- 
agreement. 

Things were going on in this way, when differences among the ministers again 
became acute about the 13th of July, and reports appeared in the press that two of 
them. Messrs. Oole and Deshmukh, had tendered their resignations to the Premier. 
On tne 15th of July, Dr. Khare submitted his report to Sardar Patel about the 
steps takeu to implement the Pachmarhi Agreement and of the situation as it stood 
up to that date. Ue also wrote to Sardar Patel that they had not been able 
to come to any agreomeot till then, owing to marked differences in their respective 
ontlooks, but at the same time assured him that he would take no precipitate 
imtion and leave the matter to him for final decision. He requested the Sardar to 
give him an opportunity to place his view-point before him before a deoision was 
reached. He added that be would keep the Sardar informed from time to time 
about the events as they occurred. Dr. Khare did not say any thing about the resigna- 
tions of his two colleagues. 

It will be remembered that a meetii^ of the Working Committee had been fixed 
to take place at Wardha on the 9th of July, but on account of the illness of the 
President, it had to be postponed to 23rd Jaly. After this assurance from Dr. Khare, 
the Chairman of the Parliamentarv Sub-Committee naturally felt that nothing 
going to happen until the 23rd Jniy, when the whole matter oould be considered by 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and, if necessary, by the Working Committee ; so 
he went to Poona for a meeting of the Bombay Assembly Party and later to Ahmeaa- 
bad for the inangnration of the Prohibition campfdgn. 

On the 19th July, Dr. Khare wrote to his oolleagaes that he was going to 
and, after pointing out that under Parliamentary oonventions when a 
his colleagues should also resign, he asked for an assariitoe from them that^iney 
yould obimrve this eonventlon and resign with him. On the 20th Julyi 
Shukla, Mishra and Mehta individually replied to him exprewHng their inability to 
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resign in the absence of instructions from the Parliamentary Committee or the Work- 
ing Committee. At noon the same day. Dr. Khare snbmitteed his resignation to the 
Governor along with the resignations of his two oollcagues, Messrs. Qole and Desh- 
mnkh. The Governor wanted the resignations of the other three Ministers in pnrsu- 
anoe of the convention referred to above. This was some time in the afternoon of 
the 20th July. Mr. Shukla and others tried to get in telephonic tonoh with Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel who was at Ahmedabad, bat failed. Two of them then went to 
Wardha with Thakur Chhedilal, Pre sident of the Mahakoshal Provincial Congress 
Committee, and met Baba Baiendra Prasad and explained the situation to him. They 
all then saw Mahatma Gandhi at Bhegaon, bat he refused to give them any advice in 
the matter, as he had refused to give any advice to Dr. Khare on previous oooasions 
in respect of the differences amongst the Ministers. 

Baba Rajendra Prasad, however, advised the Ministers to explain to the Governor their 
relationship with the Parliamentary Bub-Committee and the Working Committee^ and 
to ask for time till the 23rd July and not to tender it, if he insisted on their resigna- 
tion in spite of their explanation. Baba Rajendra Prasad wrote letters to Dr. Khare, 
Mr. Gole and Mr Deshmukh, as also to Mr. Shakla, Mr.^ Mishra and Mr. Mehta In 
terms of this advice. He advised Dr. Khare not to precipitate matters and to wait 
till the meeting of the Working Committee on the 29 rd of July. He pointed out that 
the members of the Parliamentary Sab-Committee would all be at Wardha on the 
22ad of July and there was no reason for any precipitate action. He suggested to 
him to witn^draw his resignation or at any rate to ask the Governor to hold it in 
abeyance. 

In his letter to Messrs. Deshmnkh and Gole, he advised them also not to precipitate 
matters and to withdraw their resignations. It was ten o’clock at night when these 
letters were completed and made over to Thakur Chhedilal to be delivered to the 
addressees. A telephonic message was sent by Thaknr Chhedilal from Wardha to Dr. 
Khare at Nagpur that an important communication was being sent to him. This 
message was received by Dr. Khare in the presence of Messrs Gole and Deshmukk 

On arrival at Nagpur shortly after midnight, Thakur Chhedilal went to the house 
of Dr. Khare where he met Messrs Gole and Deshmukh and delivered the letters 
addressed to them. He could not deliver the letter to Dr. Khare as he was told that 
Dr. Khare was not in the house. He returned some time later and learnt from Dr. 
Khare’s chauffeur that the Doctor was at home. Thakur Chhedilal waited till about 
2 a.m, when a messenger from the Government House came with some communication 
for Dr. Khare, which was received by Dr. Khare’s son. Seeing this, Thakur Chhedilal 
req^uested Dr. Khare’s son to receive the letter which he had brought from Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, but he refused to do so. Dr. Khare’s son says that he refused to 
take it as Thakur Chhedilal insisted upon a receipt. 

Messrs Shakla, Mishra and Mehta saw the Governor by appointment about 2 o’clock 
at night, and explained their reason for refusal to tender their resignations. There- 
upon, their services were terminated by the Governor, and they were inform^ of it 
at 5 early in the morning on the 2l8t. A new Ministry was formed by Dr. Khare 
and the oath of office was taken by such of the Ministers as were available some time 
in the forenoon of the 21st. 

When the members of the Parliamentary Bub-Committee arrived at Wardha on the 
morning of the 22nd, they came to know of what had happened, and immediately 
wired to Nagpur requesting Dr. Khare and his new colleagues as also the dismissed 
Ministers to meet them in the evening at Wardha. Accordingly they came. The 
President of the Congress had also arrived by then. The President, the Parliamentary 
Bub-Committee and some of the other members of the Working Committee who had 
mso arrived met Dr. Khare, Messrs Deshmukh, Gole and Thakur Pyarelal and asoer- 
<rom them what had happened at Nagpur. The presidents of the Yidarbha and 
Mahakoshal Provincial Congress Committees were also present. 

It was disclosed at the meeting that Dr. Khare had sent a messenger to Thakur 
Fyvelal Singh as far back as the 17th to inquire if he was willing to Join a new 
From this, it is clear that after assurring Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel on tike 
loth that no precipitate action would be taken and that he would keep him informed 

^^iop&tents. Dr. Khare had set about looking for persons in place of Bandit 
Shukla and others. 

Thakur Pyarelal Singh wrote to him on the 18 th giving his consent to join a new 

Oil ■ ■ 
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^ Oabiaet. Dr. Khare admitted to the Parliamentary Sab-Committee that he met the 
Governor’s secretary on the 19th and informed him of his intention to resign and his 
readiness to form a new Cabinet 

Dr. Share did all this without letting his colleagues or the Parliamentary Sub- 
committee or the Presidents of the Provincial Congress Committees know anything 
about his plans. It was only after getting the consent of Thakur Pyarelal Singh that 
he wrote to Messrs Bhukla, Mehta and Misbra communicating his intention to resign 
and asking for an assurance that they would also resign. It was also disclosed by 
Thakur Pyarelal Singh that on the morning of the 22nd, before he agreed to take his 
oath of office, extracts from a letter purporting to have been written by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel were read out to him by Dr. Khare in order to assure him that he 
was doing nothing wrong in joining Dr. Khare’s new Cabinet. The letter is said to 
have contained directions to the addressees to follow the party leader. As Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel had no recollection of having written such a letter, Dr. Khare, on 
being questioned, said that in the month of May, such a letter was written to some 
person in connection with a Municipal Board dispute. 

When all these facts were brought out in tlie presence of Dr. Khare and his 
colleagues, it was pointed out to Dr. Khare that his actions had been unworthy of a 
person in his position. He and his colleagues were asked if they could see the 

mischief and tne m stake and if they did so, what they would do to rectify it. 
They retired to a separate room for consultation amongst themselves. On their 
return. Dr. Khare admitted the error and expressed his willingness to resign his 
Premiership. His colleagues undertook to do likewise. Thakur Pyarelal Singh 
made a draft which in substance was the same as the letter of resignation sent to 
the Governor on the 23rd. Dr. Khare communicated his decision on the telephoii^ 
to the Secretary to the Governor before he left for Nagpur at midnight. On tiie 
morning of the 23rd July. Dr. Khare sent his letter of resignation to the 

Governor and informed the Parliamentary Sub-Committee that he had done so. 

When the Working Committee met on the 23rd it was felt that Dr. Khare 
should be invited again to discuss the position and accordingly he met the Working 
Committee in the afternoon. It was suggested to him that a special meeting of the 
party should be called to discuss the situation to consider his resignation of the 
party leadership and to elect a Leader. He agreed to do so, and issued a notice 
convening a meeting of the party on the 27th to transact the above business. At the 
same time, Dr. Khare expressed his intention to stand as a candidate for the 

leadership. 

The President and the members of the Working Committee advised him to give 
up his intention in his own interest Dr. Khare was, however, unbending and left 
no doubt in the mind of the Working Committee that he would stand as a 

candidate. 

On the 25th July, Dr. Khare was again invited and once more advised to give up 
his intention to contest the eleotiou. When he still refused, he was advised to see 
Gandhiji at Shegaon, which he did in company with the President and some members 
of the Committee. After discussion he seemed agrceablo not to stand for eleotion, 
and himself wrote out a draft statement Gandhiji made some correotions and 
additions. Dr. Khare then hesitated and he was also advised not to do anything in a 
hurry but to oousult his friends and let the Working Committee know his final 
decision by 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the 26th July. 

vOu the 26th July at 3 p. m. Dr. Khare sent a telephonic message stating that 
he was not agreeable to issuing any statement in terms of the previous nights 
draft, but that he was sending a reply with Mr. Deshmukh who would reach 
Wardha about 5-45 p. m. by the Bombay mail. The Working Committee waim 
till about 7 o’clock, and then finally adopted the resolutions whioh have been pub- 
lished. Dr. Khare’s letter was received about 8 o'clock. 

The above narrative of events relating to the crisis explains the facts ^d cir- 
enmstanoes whioh infinenoed the decision of the Working Committee. It is clew 
that even after the Paohmarhi oompromise good relations were not maintains 
f“ong the Ministers. Complaints of breaches of its terms by Dr. Khare were made 
to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Some of them appeared to bo obvious breaches, wii 
he ug^ that no precipitate action should be twn and tried to secure a due 
ment of the compromise. Matters oame to a head among the Ministers and two ox 
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tbeoi, namely, Messrs Deshmukh and Gole resigned on the 13th Jnly. Dr. Eharo 
did not inform the Parliamentary Sub-Committee of their resignations. On the 
contrary, on the 15th July, he wrote to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel asssuring him that 
no precipitate action would be taken and that he would keep him informed of develop- 
ments. After writing this letter on the 15th, he set about looking for new Ministers 
whom he could get appointed in place of those whom he wanted to get rid of, and 
sent a messenger to Thakur Pyarelal Singh on the 17th, and this without informing 
his colleagues or the Parliamentary Sub-Committee. When he had found such 
persons, he informed the Governor’s Secretary of his intention to reshuffle the 
Cabinet, and wrote to his colleagues on the 19th intimating his intention to resign 
and asking for assurances that they would do likewise. On the 20th July, he 
actually resigned. 

Until this time he gave no • information to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee or to 
the Working Committee and the only intimation he gave was by a telegram addressed 
to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel at Bombay on the evening of 20th after nis resignation 
had become accomplished fact. As Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was at Ahmedabad on 
account of a public engagement which had been widely advertised, he got this tele- 
gram only on his return to Bombay on the 21st after the new Ministry had been 
appointed. 


The Working Committee had no doubt in its mind that Dr. Khare was anxious 
to get rid of some of his old colleagues with whom he had entered into a compro- 
mise at Paohmarhi, and withDut giving them any intimation, found out substitutes 
for them and after lulling the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee into 
a sense of security that no precipitate action would be taken and that he would keep 
him informed of developments, he tried and succeeded in securing the removal of 
his inconvenient colleagues with the help of the Governor, keeping the Congress 
authorities all the time in the dark. Dr. Share also received a requisition from 
some of the members of the party to convene a meeting of the party, but he took 
no action on it. He wanted to and did present the Working Committee and the 
party a Ministry of his own choice, from which three of his erst- while colleagues 
were excluded— aud all this was done in less than two days before the Working 
Committee meeting. The Working Committee would have failed in its duty if it 
had refused to take notice of such a conduct and done any thing less than it did. 

Oandhui’s Statement 


^ Press cuttings on the Ministerial crisis in the Central Provinces make most 
instructive reading. That the resolution of the Working Committee condemning the 
action of a veteran leader like Dj*. Khare, would come in for some severe criticism, 


prepared for the ignorance betrayed by 


was a foregone oonolusioa. But 1 was not uiopamu i 
the critics on the functions of the Working Committee. 

n guilty of gross indiscipline in flouting the warnings of 

the Parliamentary Boards, but he betrayed incompeteuoe as a Leader by allowing 
nimself to be foqlqd by the Governor, or not knowing that by his precipitate action 
ne was oqmpromising the Congress. Ho heightened the measure of indiscipline by 
refusing the advice of the Working Committee to make a frank confession of his 
guilt aud to withdraw from the Leadership. The Working Committee would 
nave been guilty of a gross neglect of duty if it had failed to condemn Dr. Khare’s 
action aud adjudge his incompetence. 

/vJfj?**® sorrow. It was no ^easnre to me to advise the Working 

^mmittee to.pM8thor®soIation itdid. Dr. We is a friend. He haTrun to my 
a pnysioiaQ when quick medical assistance was needed. He has often oome 
tty bles8?n guidance and has expressed himself to be in need of 

to when on the 25th nltimo, I appealed to him bravelv 

^ He himself see'rSed to be Tllii^ b* 

only declined to accept the Working Comi^tM'a 
adyioe bat sei^ a letter instead, qaeationing the propriety of the ft! 

Committee fn oonneotion wfth *^1118 Vndvdied and ^ 
resignation of office and equally hasty formation of a new Cabinet. n*8ty 

matnre reflaotion he would have seen the armr hia t 
^ taken the action of the Working Committee in a SDort8^nlKn?;iir'®^“^®9‘ 

no moMltarpitnde involved in hisW He te%‘‘goniS2? fe ta S“%th 
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h!s parse In helping friends. There are qualities of which anyone be proad. 
Bat these qualities need not make the possessor a good Prime Minister or 
administrator. I would urge him as a friend to work for the time being as a camp- 
follower and give the Congress the benefit of the admitted qualities I have recited. 

If Dr. Ehare was impatient of his recalcitrant colleagues, be should have 
rushed not to the Governor, but to the Working Committee and tendered his 
resignation. If he felt aggrieved by its decision, he could have gone to the A.I.C.G. 
But in no case could any Minister take Internal quarrels to the Governor and seek 
relief through him without the previous consent of the Working Committee. If the 
Congress machinery is slow-moving, it can be made to move faster. If the men at 
the helm are self-seekers or worthless, the A. I. C. C., is there to remove them. Dr. 
Ehare erred grievously in ignoring or, what is worse, not knowing this simple remedy 
and rushing to the Governor on the eve of the meeting of the Working Committee to 
end his agony. 

It is suggested that the men who succeed him are self-seekers and incapable, and 
can make no approach to Dr. Ehare in character. If they are as thoy have been 
portrayed by tneir critics, they are bound to fail in the discharge of the onerous 
responsibility they have undertaken. But here again the Working Committee has to 
work within the limits prescribed for it. It cannot impose Ministers on a Province. 
After all, they are elected members, and if the Party that has the power to elect 
them chooses to do so, the Working Committee has no authority to interfere so long 
as they remain under discipline and are not known to be persons unworthy of public 
confidence. 

But the crisis could surely put the Ministers on their mettle. It is up to them to 
show by their condnct that the charges levelled against them are baseless, and that 
they are capable of discharging their trust ably and selflessly. 

It speaks well for the impartiality of the Indian press in that several journals 
found it necessary to condemn the action of the Working Committee in prononncing 
the opinion it did on the part that H. E. the Governor of the Central Provinces 

S yea during the unfortnnate crisis. I am not in the habit of hasiilv judging opponents. 

e criticism of the resolution has left me unconvinced of any injustice done to the 

Governor by it. In estimating his action, time is of the essence. In accepting the 

resignations of Dr. Ehare and his two colleagues, in demanding their resignations from 
the other three Ministers, in expecting an immediate answer, in summarily rejecting 
their explanation and dismissing them, and for this purpose keeping himself, bis staff 
and the poor Minisiers awake almost the whole night, the Governor betrayed a haste 
which I can only call indecent. Nothing would have been lost if instead of accepting 
Dr. Ehare’s reaignation there and then, he had awaited the meeting of the Working 
Committee which was to meet two days after the strange drama. In dealing with a 

similar crisis, the Bengal Governor acted differently from the 0. P. Ooveroor. 

Of course, the Governor’s action conformed to the letter of the law, but it killed 
the spirit of the tacit compact between the British Government and the Congress. 
Let the critics of the Working Committee’s action read the Viceroy’s oarefnlly 
prmared declaration which, among other declarations, indnood the Working Committee 
to try the office experiment, and ask themselves whether the Governor was not bound 
to take official notice of what was going on between the Working Committee and Dr. 
Ehare and his colleagues. These indisputable facts lead one to the irresistible 
conclnsion that the Governor, in his eagerness to discredit the Congress, kept a vigil 
and brought abont a situation which, he knew, was to be uncomfortable for the 
Congress. The unwiitten compact between the British Government and the Congress 
is a Gentleman’s Agreement, in which both are expected to play the game, 

The resolution, therefore, gives English administrators more credit than evidently 
the critics would give. Englishmen ere sportsmen. They have an ample sense of 
humour. They can hit hard and take a beating also in good grace. I have no donbt 
that the Governor will take the Congress resolution in good part. 

But whether he does so or not, the Working Gommittee was bound to 
WMt it felt about the Governor’s action. It wishes to avoid a fight if it can ; ^ it wm 
take it up, if it must. If a fight is to be avoided, the Governors must recognise the 
Oongress as the one national oManisation that is bound some day or other to replace 
me British Government. The U. P., Bihar and Orissa Governors waited for the 
wn^pess lead when a orisis faced them. No doubt, in the three oases, it was obviously 
to their interest to do so. Jp it to be said that in C. P.i it waa obviously to the 
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British interest to precipitate the crisis in order to discomfit the Congress ? The 
Working Committee’s resolution is a friendly warning to the British Government that 
if they wish to avoid an open rupture with the Congress, the powers that be should 
not allow a repetition of what happened at Nagpur on the night of 20th July. 

Let us understand the functions of the Congress. For internal growth and 
administration, it is as ^ood a democratic organisation as any to be found in the 
world but this democratic organisation has been brought into being to fight the 
greatest imperialist power living. For this external work, therefore, it has to be 
likened to an army. As such, it ceases to be democratic. The central authority 
possesses plenary powers, enabling it to impose and enforce discipline on the various 
units working under it. Provincial organisations and Provincial Parliamentary Boards 
are subject to the Central authority. 

It has been suggested that, whilst my thesis holds good when there is active war 
in the shape of civil resistance going on, it cannot, whilst the latter remains under 
suspension. But suspension of Civil Disobedience does not mean suspension of war. 
The latter can only end when India has a constitution of her own making. Till then 
the Congress must be in the nature of an army. Democratio Britain has set up an 
ingenious system in India which, when you look at it in its nakedness, is nothiim but a 
highly organised efioient military control. It is not less so under the present Govern- 
ment of India Act. The Ministers are mere puppets so far as the real control is 
concerned. The Collectors and the police who “Sir” them to-day, may at a mere 
command from the Governors, their real masters, unseat the Ministers, arrest them 
and put them in a lock-up. Hence it is that I have suggested that the Congress has 
entered upon office not to work the Act in the manner expected by the framers but 
in a manner so as to hasten the day of substituting it by a genuine Act of india’s 
own coining. 

Therefore, the Congress, conceived as a fighting machine, has to centralise control 
and guide every department and every Congressman, however highly placed, and 
expect unquestioned obedience. The fight cannot be fought on any other terms. 
They say this is Fascism pure and simple, but they forget that Fascism is the nak^ 
sword. Under it. Dr. Ehare should lose his head. The Congress is the very anti- 
thesis of Fascism, because it is based on non-violence pure and undefiled. Its 
sanctions are all moral. Its authority is not derived from the control of panoplied 
Black-Shirts. Under the Congress regime, Dr. Khare can remain the hero of Nagpur, 
and the students and citizens of Nagpur, and for that matter other places, may execrate 
me and the Working Committee without a hair of the demonstrators’ beads being 
touched so long as they remain non-violent. 

That is the glory and strength of the Congress, not its weakness. Its authority is 
derived from that non-viol ent attitude. 1 1 is the only purely non-violent political 
organisation of importance, to my knowledge, throughout the world. And let it 
continue to be the boast of the Congress that it can command the willing and hearty 
obedience from its foil owers, even veterans like Dr. Ehare, so long as they choose to 
belong to it. 


Congrees President Attadced By Muslim Leaguers 

presidential tour iu the Chittagong division, East Bengal 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose arrived at Brahmanbaria on the 15th June. Despite the 
hostile propaganda carried on by the Muslim Leaguers there was an enormous orewd 
of Muslims and others at the station to give him a fitting reception. The President iu 
his car was taken in a huge procession of more than ten thousand, including ladies 
and Muslim volunteers. This exasperated a orowd of Mnslim Leaguers so much thi^ 
they lost all restraint and decency and started throwing brickbats as the procession 
passed along the station road and turned to the left. As a result of this the 
(^ngress President received some minor injuries, fourteen other persons who where 
about him also received injuries. The Congress President issued the lollowliig 
statemeut shortly after the oocurreno e : ^ 


After I had issoed a atatemea t yesterday at Brahmanbaria regarding the aoBmi et 
oertwn local Moslems when our prooe esion was passing along, I addrmsed a 
Imeetmg the grandest held durmg my tour of Chittsgong division. 
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gathermg, at least half being composed of Moslems. I then realised why a certain 
secticn of Moslems were so anxious that I should not visit Brahmanbaria, whv theji 
wera so nervous about propaganda by the Congress. I was shown a number ox 
leaflets distributed by these Moslems containing false and malicious allegations against 
the Congress. One leaflet stated that the Congress was out to establish a Hindu Baj, 
enslaving nine crores of Moslems, and that, in all Congress administered provinces the 
life, property, religion and honour of Moslems was in grave jeopardy. The leaflet 
further stated that the Congress party was responsible for preventing the introduction 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment Bill recently passed by the Bengal Legislature. 
I challenged the local Moslem Leaguers to prove either of these false allegations. 
Begarding the Bengal Tenancy Act, it was because of the Ministry that was spineless 
that it had not been assented to by the Governor. If they had manliness which 
Congress Ministries in U. P., Bihar and Orissa had demonstrated, then surely the 
Bengal Governor would not dare veto the bill. 

^^Begarding the false allegations against Congress Ministries, I reminded the 
audience that several months ago Maulana Abut Kalam Azad had publicly challenged 
the Bengal Premier to prove his allegations but no reply was forthcoming so far. I 
further added that the Congress party was opposing the present Ministry not 
because there were six Moslem Ministers but because it was worthless. If there 
were eleven worthy patriotic Moslem Ministers the Congress would not raise its 
little finger by way of opposition. Likewise, if there were eleven worthless Hindus 
as Ministers, the Congress would continue its relentless opposition to the 
Hindu Ministry. 

•There was a pindrop silence throughout the meeti ng and the entire audience 
endorsed all what I said. In conclusion I warned those Moslems not to resort to 
such mean tactics. I assured them that the Congress would continue to work out 
its programme.’’ 

The President also issued the following statement to the Associated Press 
on the day following : 

"To-day is practically the last day of my tour in the Chittagong Division, 
nameljr, the districts of Chittagong, Noakhali and Tipperah where the over- 
whelming majority of the population are Mnslims by faith. After my visit to 
Chittagong and Noakhali, I thought that nothing could beat the right royal reception 
which had been arranged on the occasion of my visit. Covert attempts were 
made by the interested people to interfere with the arrangements for the reception. 
But the only effect was to further stimulate the enthusiasm of the citizens, a large 
percentage of whom are Muslims. Tipporah’s record, however, easily beat that of 
Chittagong and Noakhali. This made the Muslim Leaguers all the more ferocious. 
But wherever the^ tried to interfere with this arrangement for reception by preach- 
ing boycott and distributing leaflets, popular enthusiasm increased proportionately. 
Tipperah being the district of the largest percentage of the Congress-minded Muslims, 
the latter took a prominent part in all the functions that were arranged by the 
District Congress Committee. A few black flags and some vociferous urchins appearing 
against a background of tumultuous mass enwusiasm served unly to expose the real 
following of the Muslim League. 

The reception which Brahmanbaria gave me this morning was in keeping with 
the best tradition of Tipperah and this exasperated the Muslim Leaguers so much so 
that they literalty ran amok. When the procession with my car in the middle 
passed along the Station Road and turned to the left, a crowd of Muslim Leaguers 
began throwing brickbats as the result of which several of us, about 16 iu number, 
were injured including Maulvi Ashrafuddin Ahmed Chaudhnry, the Secretary of the 
B. P. C. C., Sj Bhuban Behari Bardhan, Seoretary of the Reception Committee, 

Benoy Bhusan Bardhan, Sj. Makhan Boy Bj. Manoraojan Roy, Sj. Rabi Nag, 
Sj. Phanindra Dutta and myself. 

hooliganism is the oulmination of the highly objectionable activities 
of the Muslim Leaguers in different parts of Tipperah district which I had noticed 
dnring the last few days. This activity inoluaed manifestly false and malicious 
propaganda against the Congress Ministries relating to their treatment of the Muslims 
in their respective provinces. I feel that the position has become so serious m 
several provinces in India that it is necessary for me to sound a note of warnihg. 
Let me olearly tell all those concerned that no amount of briokbat^ttrowing or even 
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rioting will make us swerve one inch from our fundamental principles and policy or 
ftom the path that we have chalked out for ourselves. Bather every brickbat 
thrown at us will be a milestone in our march towards our cherished goal. 

(^To my co-workers in the Congress I want to give a friendly piece of advice. 

1 am afraid that as the. influence of the Congress among the masses increases 
Mm day to day Muslim Leaguers may possibly feel exasperated and run amuck as 
they (lid at Brahmanbaria. But we must firmly resolve to meet their fury with our 
patience, their hooliganism with our self-control, their hatred with our love. Then 
only shall we be able to prove ourselves faithful to our creed of Truth and 
Non-violenc e. 

The President’s Tour 

The President had a strenuous tour through East Bengal lasting from .Tune 4 to 
June 18. Both in towns and in the interior he was greeted by enormous crowds of 
men of all communities who assembled to listen to the message of the Congress. 
East Bengal and especially the rural areas have a predominantly Muslim popuTatiou 
but everywhere the President had warm and spontaneous reception. ‘^The response 
I received from the Muslim public*’, said the president in the course of a press 
statement '^exceeded my fondest hopes and I have come back with the confidence 
and certainty that like the Justicites of Madras and Non- Brahmans of Bombay 
Presidency the Muslims of Bengal will before long be all inside the Congress.” In 
his speeches the Congress President laid stress on the growing strength of the 
Congress and the growing weakness and disintegration of its • opponent the British 
Empire. The invariable refrain of the Congress President’s utterances was the need 
for greater discipline, greater organisation and greater mass contact to take full 
advantage of both the internal strength of the nation and the growing weakness of 
the opponent’s position. 

Pandit Jawaharlal In Europe 

Paadit Javraharlal sailed from Bombay oa Jane 2 . At Massawa (in Italian 
Somaliland) the first port of call, a large number of ^Indian merchants (Hindu and 
Muslims) were present on the quay to give him a rousing welcome. A deputation ^ 
waited on him and acquainted him with their disabilities. They expressed their faith * 
in the Congress aud their sense of solidarity with Indian struggle for freedom. 

In response to a maroonigram from Cairo Paadit Nehru disembarked at Suez and 
met Nahas Pasha and other Wafdist Leaders at Alexandria. They had a long talk ' 
ranging over a variety of subjects, Egypt, India, International situation etc. The 
Wafdist leaders were greatly impressed, the way the Indian National Movement has 
grown and developed and acquired its present powerful position. Pandit Nehru 
extended a cordial invitation on behalf of the Congress to Nahas Pasba and other 
Wafdist leaders to visit India and attend if possible the annual session of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Almost the first thing Pandit Nehru did on reaching Europe was to go straight 
to Barcelona (Spain) and make a close study of the Spanish situation. He met 
several members of the Cabinet and other republican leaders. Ho had the painful 
experience of witnessing during the time he was there the pitiless bombing from 
the air. The marvellous composure of the civil population in the midst of Uiis daily 
bombardment made a deep impression on him. 

From Barcelona Pandit Jawaharlal went to Paris where he made a broadcast 
speech in which he expounded briefly the ideals of the Indian National Movemi^ 
and pleaded for French sympathy and good-will. 

A strenuous programme of meetings, interviews, talks and addresses awaited him' 
in England. In all his utterances Pandit Nehru emphasised the close interdependence 
of the various movements for freedom that were going on in Spain, China, Lidia and 
other parts of the world. It was a common adventure, the fight against imperialism, 
in which peoples ail over the world were engaged in order to secure tolerable 
standards of living. 

^ Pandit Nehru was invited to a large number of interviews with prominent noli- 
tioians in the country in which he explained with his accustomed vigour and iob&lv 
India’s case for full Independence. ® 
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His last pablio enffagement ia Eagland was oa Jaiy 17 when he stood on the 
plinth of Nelson’s Column in Trafalgar Square, dressed in khaddar and addressed a 
mass demonstration in connection with the second anniversary of the war in Spain. 
"Fascism is new to you” he said, "but we have been experiencing it for the last 
150 years and so we know what Spain and China are going through. We support 
them because we admire their qualities for fighting day in and day out out and not 
compromising. We draw the lesson from them and we shall not compromise with 
British Imperialism which stands for naked domination and not suppression of 
fascism in India.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal made a moving speech at the International conference against 
the bombardment of open towns held in Paris in the third week of July. 

Repression 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, cooviclions, internments, ezterninents, 
searches, gating orders and the lik3 compiled from the daily Press and the bnlletins 
of the Civil Xiberties Union. 

IN BENGAL- 

1. Mr. Indra Singh Girwal, Secretary of the Water Transport Workers* Union 
was arrested on May 7, under Section 124-A I. F. C. for having delivered a speech 
at a labour meeting on March 14, last. 

2. It is reported that the Sub-Divisional Officer, Ulubaria. Howrah (Calcutta) 
has served notice under Sec. 144 Or. P. C. on 65 Congress and Peasant Workers 
in several villages of the sub-division restricting their movements and activities. 

9. The oflSces of the '^Ananda Bazar Patrika** and Anand Press where the paper 
Is published were searched on May 10 last by Calcutta police on a warrant issued 
under Section 124- A I. P. 0. in connection with the publication of a news 
item on March 2 last under the caption "The condition of Political 
Prisoners”. 

4. Mr. Makhanlal Sen, General Manager of the Ananda Bazar Patrika, Calcutta 
was sentenced on Mav 30 under Section 124-A, I. P. 0. to four months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs, 250. 

5. A charge under Section 124-A (sedition) was framed on Jane 7 against Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Majumdar, Fditor and Mr. Snresh Chandra Bbattacharjee, 
Printer and Pnblisher of the Ananda Bazar Patrika for editing, printing and 
publishing an article in the issue of March 2 last entitled ^^Tbe condition of 
Political Prisoners in Midnapore Jail.” 

6. Mr. Birendra Nath Chakravarty of Berajganj, a recently released detenu, has 
been served with a notice by the Local Intelligence Branch asking him not to 
associate with any person or association connected with the subversive movement 
against the Government. 

7. A number of released detenus of Bajshahi have been warned by the 

Snperiotendent of Police to notify their change of residence in case of temporary 
absence within 24 hours. A released detenu who leaves his usual residence for a 
period of 24 hours or more or when such period of absence falls between sanset 
and sunrise must report his change of address. 

8. An order was served on May 2 by the Bengal Government on Mn^ 

Sachindranath Sanyal, ex-£akori case prisoner prohibiting his eotryi residence and 
stay in Bengal for an idefioite period. 

9. Sachindranath Bakshi, ex-£akori case prisoner was served with an order 

under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act on May 17 externing him from 

the province, 

10. Similar orders it is reported have heed served by the Bengal Government 
on the other ex-prisoners, Messrs. Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee, Bhnpendra Nath 
Sanyal, Manmotha Nath Gnpta and Govindo Charankar. 

11. Mr. Jogendra Shukla, one of the political prisoners recently released by the 
Bihar Government was served with an order on May 28 by the Bengal Government 
under the Bengal Orimioal Law Amendment Act proUbiting entry in the 
province. 
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12. Sardar Mehar Sigh was arrested od Jane 20 on a charge of section in 
connection with a speech delivered by him at a recent meeting of the Caloatta 
Oardwar Oommittee at Ballyganj. 

13. Processes under Section 107 Gr. P. G. were served on Jane 14 against 0r. 
Aftab Aii, M.L.A.. President of the Indian Seamens* Gommittee, Galcatta and 
forty-one others directing them to show cause why they should not execute a 
bond of Rs. 500 with two sureties of the like amount to keep the peace for a 
period of one year. They were further ordered to furnish a bail of Rs. 500 each to 
keep the peace till the pending of the case. 

14. 17 Eisan workers of Erbang Kisan Sangha in Qopo are being tried for 
alleged fomenting of ciass hatred by organising a Krushak Sangh. 

15. Mr. Shekharnath Oanguli and Mr. Rajkumar Sinha, both Kisan Babh^ 
workers are being prosecuted under Section 108 0. P. C, for delivering of sp^he 
alleged to excite feeling of enmity between Jdiflferent classes of people at a Youth 
League meeting on May 28th last. 


16. Fifteen more persons enrolled as workers have been prosecuted under the 

same section for alleged activities in the country-side calculated to cause 
breach of peace. ^ 

17. An order under Section 144 G. P. G. has been promulgated by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate of Sadar. Midnapore (Bengal) prohibiting the holding of any 
meeting within the area of Kharagpur town police. 

18. Mr. Birendra Bhattachayya, leader of a students organisation was charged 
with sedition on July 8 in connection with a speech alleged to have been delivered 
by the accused at a meeting held on February 8 last in Calcutta on the question 
of the release of political prisoners. 

19. The Bengal Government have served an order under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act on Mr. Bhupendra Nath Sanyal^ ex-Kakori case prisoner, 
prohibiting his entry or stay at his residence in Bengal. 

20 Mr. Niranjan Sen of Barlsal, one of the repatriates from the Andamans 
has been recently interned in P. S, Ranibandh of the Bankura District. 

21. Detenu Prafulla Chanda Kundu reported to be suffering from^ various 
chronic complaints has been interned in village Himtabad in the district of 
Dinajpore. 

22. Four strikers of the Eulti Works, Asansol, Bengal, were convicted for 
restraining a local worker of the Company. 

23. A number of strl kers of the local workshop of Messrs Burn and Co., 
Raneegung, were taken into custody by the Bengal Police on July 2nd. A criminal 
case has been started against one of then. 

DELHI- 

1. Srimati Satyavati, a prominent Congress Socialist, has been ordered to furnish 
a security of Rs. 500 for one year or in default to undergo simple imprisonment 
for delivering an alleged seditious speech at a village near Delhi. 

2. ^ An externment order has been served on Mr. Chamanlal Azad of Batala 
^unjab) a Regulation 111 prisoner recently released requiring him to leave Delhi 
Province within 24 hours. 


3. Mr. Ramjilal. a prominent political worker of Ajmere, who was for sometime 
in Delhi was served with an order asking him to leave Delhi Province within 13 
hours as ^he has acted in a manner prejudicial to public peace. 

4. Mr. Hokam Singh, Assistant Secretary, Delhi District Congress Gommittee has 
been served with a notice that he should abstain from all political agitation and 
not to take part in any meeting or procession for one year. 


6. An externment order has been served on Mr. Shambehari Singh, a local 
Coh gress worker, under Section 3 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act* * 
dir^ting him to remove himself within twenty four hours from the Delhi orovinee 
and to return back. ^ , 

6. Imports are to hand of several other externment and internment ordera of 
promotion in connection with the Birla Mills Strike and close watching of nrf^iteal 
workers by the Secret Service Police. * pwtwew 
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Five piolcetera of the Diocesan Press, Madras and ten of the Jamal Glass Works, 
Teneliarpet, Madras, were arrested for picketing. 

2. The Snb-Magistrate, Marsapnr has served orders on Mr, A. Likshmiah, an 
elementary teacher and 35 others prohibiting them from entering Ealipatnam for a 
period of two months from Jane 20. 

3. The Chief Presidency Magistrate, Madras framed charges on July 6 against 
tec strikers of the Choolai Textile Mills noder Section 7 (11), Police Act, for caasiog 
obstraotion to traffic. They were arrested while picketing in front of the Mills. 

4. Eighteen workers of Diocesan Press, Madras, were sentenced to three weeks’ 
imprisonment on the same charge. 

N. W. F. P.— 

1. Hazara police is alleged to have raided a number of Congress Offices in the 
rural areas seizing Congress registers and ooonp^ing the Congress stage at Qada- 
Sherwar village where a public meeting was being held. 


PUNJAB-- 

1. An advance secarity of Bs. 1,000 was, it is learnt, demanded from Mr. Dharam 
Vir Eohili who filed a declaration for bringing out the *^Awaz,” a new Urdn daily 
from fowalpindi. 

A security of Bs. 500 has been demanded from the Hindi **Milap” on the 
ground that the paper published an article entitled “Hissar riots’* in its issue of 


3. Another security on the same ground has been demanded from the Yir Milap 
Press where the Hindu *'MiIap” is published. 

4. Sardar Uzzagar Singh Bhora, Vice-President of the Congress (Committee Baokoto, 
and General Secretary of the Punjab Ryasti Praja Mandal, was arrested on May 7, 
under Section 124A-153-A 1. P. C. 

5. Baba Ishar Singh Marhano. President, Durbar Sahib Committee, was arrested 
on May 7, under Section 124A I. P. C. for an alleged seditious speech at a public 
meeting held in the village of Jaunsmahar on April 5 last. 

6. Sardar Pala Singh, a Oranthi (priest) at the Qurdwara of Sansra was arrested 
in Amritsar District under Section 124A (Sedition). 

7. Sardar Labh Singh, an Akali leader of Fattonanga was arrested on charge of 
sedition under the same Section 134A. 

8. Mr. Badhashyam, a Congress worker was arrested on May 7th under Section 
134A in connection with a speech alleged to have been delivered by him at a 
Conference held in Smuikhana in April last. 

9. Messrs Jawala Singh, Oharan Singh and Didar, Socialists of the Punjab have 
been convicted of rioting and sentenced each of them to six months’ rigorous impri- 
sonment. The charge against them is that they organised a campaign against *^begar” 
(forced labour). 

10. Mr. Eundanlal has been convicted under Secs. 302 and 117 of the Or. Penal 
Code and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment each count for reciting a poem 
which was alleged to be advocating violence. 

11. Mr. Abdul Wasi, former Secretary of the Majlis-i-Ahrar was fined Bs. 30 for 
alleged incitement to police against the government in the course of a speech made 
on January 5 last. 

12. The Police raided on May 10 last the Dwarkadas Library located in Lajpat 
Bai Bhavan and carried away a few books on Socialism and Communism. 

13. The office of the District Eisan (Peasant) Committee at Phangali, fifteen miles 
from Lahore, was raided by the Lahore police on May 3. 

14. A number of houses in Bannu were searched by the police on May 5 without 
finding anything incriminating. 

15. Issue No. 9. volume I, dated 24th April 1938 of the Qurmukhi ^’Eirti Lehar, 
Meerut, printed and published by Mubarak S^har was proscribed. 

^ 16. Julluodar police raided on June 6 the house of Mr. Tirath Bam, Secretary, 

Congress Committee, Kartarpur, in search of prosoribed literature believed to have 
been brought in from other provinces. 

17. Batala police searched the local Ahrar Office and the house of Haji Abdul 
Bahman, Municipal Commissioner, Mr. Mohamed Shouquo and two others m 
oonneotion with a booklet -‘Yad Baftgar” published by the looal Ahrars. 
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18. Dr. Barbas Singh Sant, a prominent Congress worker was arreted on 
May 2 by Amritsar police on a charge of alleged sedition under Section 12^A of 
the Indian Penal Code in oonneotion with a speech which he had delivered in the 
village of Harsa Chhina on 4th April last. 

19. Mr. Tikka Bam Sukhan, Secretary, Punjab Provinoial Socialist Party, was 
arrested on May 9 by Amritsar police for an alleged objectionable speech delivered 
by him recently at Sloga. 

30. Mr. Arjandev Kapur, Chairman, Doaba Political Conference, Mr. Sbivraj 
Kapur, Chairman, Political Prisoners* Belief Conference and Mr. Vishnu Dutt, 
Chairman, Students' Conference to be held at Banga from 24th to 26th June were 
arrested on the 7th instont under Section 382 I. P. C. (causing hurt to deter publio 
servant from duty). . « . 

21. Cb. Gharib Bam, a leading Congress worker in Sonipat Tahsil has been 
served with a notice by the District Magistrate to appear before him on June 2. 
Mr. Ram had visited several villages in the District for Congress propaganda. 

22. Pandit Salig Ram Prasher, General Secretary, Congress Socialist Party, 
Hoshiarpur has been served with a notice by the District Magistrate to appear 
before him on June 1 in oonneotion with the annual report of the Party. 

23. Messrs Thandon, Madangopai, Ghnlal, Pirasdilal, Barkhandilal, Qangaram, 
Umrao Singh, members of Hodol Comgress Committee, aie under arrest on a 
charge of rioting. 

24. Chandhari Mohammed Abdul Rahaman, a member of the Punjab Assembly 

and nine other Congress workers have been arrested ander Section 342 !• P. C. 
(wrocgful confinement). x 

25. Shaikh Hisam*ud«din, Congress Municipal Commissioner of Amritsar (Punjab) 
was sentenced on June 13, under section 124- A by the District Magistrate, Ludhiana. 

26. Charges were framed on Jane 13 against Sardar Wazir Singh under Section 
124-A for making an alleged seditious speech on April 5. 

27. A notice under Section 108 0. P. 0. is reported to have been served on Mr. 
Shiva Kumar Shukla, a member of the Youth League of Unao (Punjab) for dissemina- 
ting matter calculated to excite feelings of enmity and hatred between different 
classes of people and eulogising violence. He had been asked to execute a personal 
bond of Rs. 5.000 and two sureties of the like amount each. 

28. Mr. Abdul Obafur Tatsb, President of the Labour Federation and Mr. Safi 
Ghulam Mohammed Turk, a worker of the Labour Federation are being tried by 
the District Magistrate, Amritsar, for security proceedings under Section 107 C. P. 
C. for alleged app’-eh ension of the breach of peace. 

29. An advance security of Bs. 1,030 was demauded last May from Master 
Kabul Singh, M. L. A. who filed a declaration with the District Magistrate 
of Lahore for starting a weekly paper under the name *^Loll Mitter." 

30. The Punjab Government have prescribed, under Seotion 4 of the Indian 
Press Emergency Power Act a pamphlet in Urdu entitled ^^ntibahush-shia be 
aqwaal-ul-aimmutul mirzayyal" written by Maulvi Ghulam Haidar on the ground 
that it contained matter punishable under Section 4 of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Power) Act, 1931 and the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 1932. 

31. A pamphlet in Urdu *Tad Baftgar" by Rahmat Ullah Mauhajir, Batala, has 
also been proscribed. 

32. A similar security of Rs. 3(X) was demanded by the same Government 
from Mr. Lalchand Ikhtar who filed a declaration for starting a magazine 
“Ahimsa'*. 

33. An advance seonrity of Rs. 1,000 was demanded from Sardar Onman Singhi 
a worker of the Volnnteer Training camp who applied for a declaration af a 
weekly Paper. 

34. Babu Isharsingh Marhanna, President of the Golden Temple Managing 
Committee was sentenoed on July 11 to one year's rigorous imprisonment under 
Seotion 124-A, I. P. C. 

Charges were framed on June 29 against Sardar Kapur Singh undar BeotiOtfP 
124-A, I. P. G. for alleged seditious speeches made by him in April last. 

36. Teja Singh Swatantar who is serving his term has been 
defence witness by the Court in the seditions case against Oyani 
minent Congress worker of Amritsar. Mr. Shanker Singh has thei 
to take part in the further proceedings of the oase. 


disallowed as a 
Shankar, a pro- 
lore decided not 
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87. M. L. Sardarilal, a Congress wrqker of Lahore was arrested while announeing 
by beat of drum in a carriage at a pabiio meeting. He is being proseoated under 
SeotioD 34 of the Police Act for alleged obstruction to traffic. ^ ^ 

38. Mr. Probodh Chandra, a delegate to the second World Tooth Congress, has 
been denied a passport by the Punjab Government. Discussion in the Provincial 
Assembly was aisallowed on the ground that this is not primarily the concern of 
the Local Government. 


39. Mr. Chaman Lai Azad, a prominent Congress worker of the Punjab is being 
detained for two months in Lahore under the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
SIND^ 

Maulana Lai Hussan Akhtar of Lahore, who arrived in Sindh during the first week 
of May, was served with an order directing him not to address any public meeting 
at Sukkur on the alleged fear of a breach of peace at Sukkur. 

UNITED PROVINCES’- 

1. Fifteen Congressmen belonging to Madura Congress Circle. Jhansi District, 
were served with a restraint order under Section 107 Or. P. C., to keep the peace for 
one year for alleged preaching of violence and promoting class war beetween landlord 
and peasants. 

2. Notices under Section 107 Cr. P. C. have been issued against a number of 
Eisans including a Congressman by the Deputy Commissioner of Unao. 

3. The District Magistrate of Benares has served a notice under Section 144 on 
Mr. S. P. Tripathi, Congress Socialist worker, prohibiting him from organising or 
attending peasants* meeting for the U. P. Government Tenancy Bill Day on June 
24 in Mantagaon village in Benares district. 

4. The District Magistrate of Benares City has prohibited a peasants’ meeting 
convened for June 33 at Mautagaon village in connection with the Tenancy Bill. 

5. The same Magistrate has served an order on Mr. Rustam Satin, a Congress 
Socialist, prohibiting him from holding or addressing the Tenancy Day’s meeting at 
Mautagaon or in its victlnity. 


Hm All India Congress Committee 


Dellii~24th September to 26tb September 1938 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Delhi on September 
24, 25 and 26 in a special pandal erected for the purpose. 235 members representing 
all the provinces were present. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided at the first two 
sittings on September 24 and 25 on account of the unavoidable absence of the 
Congresss president owing to sudden illness. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose however 
presided at the third sitting on September 36. 

The minutes of the last A. I. C. C. meetings held at Haripura on February 16 
and 22 were confirmed. 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were passed 
with slight modifications 

(1) The C. P. Ministebial Cnisis 

The A. I. C. C. approves of the prompt and decisive action taken b^ the Working 
Committee in the handling of the Central Provinces Ministerial crisis and fully 
endorse the views expressed by the Working Committee regarding the conduct of Dr. 
Ehare and that of H. £. the Governor of the C. P. in this unfortunate episode. 

The A. I. C. C. is further clearly of opinion that the conduct of Dr. N. B. Khare 
since his resignation from the C. P. Ministry deserves the severest condemnation 
and recommends to the Working Committee to take disciplinary measure against Dr. 
Khare. 

Note— The last portion of the second para beginning from ^and recommends to 

^6..... ’ was moved as an amendment to the Working Committee resolution by 

Pandit Balkrishna Sharma. The resolution was passed as amended. 

(2) FEDEBAnON 

As doubt has been expressed in certain quarters as to the attitude of the Congress 
?? ^5® ^*^?*t**o“ of Federation the A. I. C. C. considers it necessary to reiterate 
tne following resolution pased at the Haripura Session of the Congress : 
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“The Congress has rejected the new oonstitation and deo/ared ffiat a 
for India wh%h can be accepted by the people, mist be I>a8ed on lodependenoa aM 
can only be framed by the people themselves by means of Constituent Assempiy, 
without interference by any foreign authority. Adhering to this policy of raeotion, 
the Congress has, however, permitted the formation in provinces of Congress 
Ministries with a view to strengthen the nation in its struggle for independenoe. 
In regard to the propose! Fa! oration, no such considerations apply even provision- 
ally or for a period, anl the imposition of this Federation will do grave imury to 
India and tighten the bounds which hold her in subjection to imperialist domina- 
tion. This scheme of Federation excludes from the sphere of responsibility vital 
functions of Government. 


The Congress is not opposed to the idoa of Federation ; but a real Federation 
must, even apart from the question of responsibility, consist of free units enjoying 
more or less the same measure of freedom and civil liberty, and representation by 
the democratic process of election. The Indian States participating in the Federation 
should approximate to the provinces in the establishment of representative institnuons 
and responsible Government, Civil liberties and method of election to the Federal 
Houses. Otherwise the Federation as it is now contemplated, will, 
building up Indian unity, encourage separatist tendencies and involve the States in 
interniu and external conflicts. 

“The Congress therefore reiterates its condemnation of the proposed Federal 
Scheme and calls upon the provincial and Local Congress Committees and the people 
generally, as well as provincial Governments and Ministries, to prevent its inaugura- 
tion. In the event of an attempt being made to impose it despite the delared will 
of the people, such an attempt must be combated iu every way, and the provincial 
Governments and Ministries must refuse to co-operate with it. In case sutm a 
contingency arises, the All India O^ngresi Comnittej is authorised and directed to 
determine the line of action to be pursued in this regard.” 

The A. I. 0. C. is of opinion that developments have justified the wisdom of the 
Congress resolution and warns the British Government a^inst entertaining, the hope 
that the Congress will ever submit to the imposition of Federation on the oountry 
against its declared will to the contrary. 

The A. I. C. C. further declares that the continuance of the irresposible Govern- 
ment at the Qentre is becoming intolerable and further prolongation may precipitate 
a crisis which all desire to postpone if at all possible. 


(3) Indian States 

The A. I. C. G. note with sorrow and dismay the repression that has been going 
on in Travaucore for some days. The evidence that has oome to the Congress 
office, if it is to be believed, goes to show that the movement led by the State 
Congress is striotly constitutional and for a constitutional purpose, viz., 
attainment of responsible Government under the aegis of H. H. the Maharaja. The 
repudiation published on behalf of the State is categorically oontradioted by the 
spokesD^n of the State Congress. In the oironmstanoes the A. I. C. C. recommends 
to the Travanoore Government for adoption of the following polioy, viz., assaranoe 
on the one hand that the State Congress is free to carry on the movement for 
responsible Government in a oonstitutional manner, appointment of a Committee 
oontaming among others representatives of the State Congress to explore the pesstbi- 
Jity of granting responsible Government, and an inquiry oonduoted by a jurist out- 
side the State, of uuimpeaohable impartiality, into the reoent happenings including 
charges made by the State of provocations justifying State measures iuoluding firing 
on unarmed people resulting in deaths and injuries, and an amnesty to the prisonera* 

The A. I. C. 0. resets that the Hyderabad State has issued ordinanoes which 
appear to give to the State power isJtpgether in excess of requirements. 

•niMledloth.Oia.pM.hr 
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mlioy of non-fnterferenoe is an admissioa of the limitations of the Congress. The 
Ooogress policy has been one of friendliness to the States. In spite of the 
deolarations of some Congressmen to the contrary, the corporate policy of the 
Congress, so long as it holds by truth and non-violence, mast be one of continuons 
attempt to convert the Pnnoes to the view that their true welfare consists in a 
voluntary surrender of power to the people so as to bring them in line with the 
people of so-called British India, consistently with the existence of the constitutional 
heads of the respective States. 


(4) Palesiine 

Since the Haripura Congress condemned the decision of Great Britain as a 
Mandatory Power to bring luiout the partition of Palestine in the teeth of the 
opposition of the Arabs and the appointment of a Commission to carry out this 
proleotj the A. I. C. C. regrets to find that the same policy is still being pushed 
with vigour and relentlessness. The A. I. C. C. protests against the reign of terror 
that has now almost assumed the form of a war between the British and the 
Arabs of Palestine. 

In the present world conditions the A. I. C. C. trusts that Britain would be^ well 
advised in revoking its present policy and leave the Jews and Arabs to amioobly 
settle the issues between them and appeals to the Jews not to take shelter behind 
British Imperialism. 


Burma Riots 

The A. I. C. C. expresses its deep sympathy with the Indian sufferers daring the 
recent deplorable riots that broke out in Burma resulting in heavy loss of life and 
serious injuries and destruotiou and burning of property. The A. I. C. C. trusts 
that there will be a thorough and impartial inquiry into the cauess of the riots and 
the amount of damage done to life and property. In the opinion of the A. 1. C. C. 
the demolished places of worship shonld oe restored and adequate oomponsatiou 
awarded to the sufferers unless they are found guilty of having participated in the 
riots. The A. I. 0. C. is also of opinion that safety of life and property should be 
assured to the large Indian colony many of whom have settled in Burma for 
generations without let or hindraoce. 

The A. I. C. C. reminds the great people of Burma that there is a Jong tradition 
of friendship between the two coantries and that the relations between the Burmaus 
and Indian settlers have hitherto been cordial and happy. The A. I. C. C. appeals 
to the Government ar.d the people of Burma to see to it that nothing is done to 
distnrb the happy relations subsisting between the two countries. 

The A. I. C. C. advises the Indian settlers to rely morn upon their ability, by 
striotJy just deaiiogs to cultivate friendship with the Burmaus than upon any aid 
that might be rendfered by the mother country or the Government of India. 

(6) War Danger 

In the event of war breaking ont in Europe, the A. 1. C. C. delegates its powers 
to the Working Committee to deal with the situation as it arises from time to time 
in the light of Haripnra resolution on foreign policy and war danger. 

(7) Repression in Bugti 

The A. I. C. 0. coudemos the oppressive and tvrannioal admiDistration under 
which the people of the Bugti territory iu Baluchistan have since long been 
suffering at the hands of tribal head Mehrab Khan. . 

The Committee are of the view that the British authorities who have Msumea 
responsibility for the welfare of the people of the area have failed to discharge 
responsibility. 

The Committee oalis upon the authorities to take immediate measares to stop tne 
present antooratio and irresponsible system of administration under which the pugti 
tribesmen had to live and suffer all these years. 

(8) Civil Jjsssm 

Inasmuch as people looluding Congressmen have been found in the name 
of civil liberty to advocate murder, arson, looUng and class war by violent 
means and several newspapers are oarryisg on a campaign of falsehood ana 
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violence calculated to incite the readers to violence and to lead to communal 
conflicts the Congress warns the public that civil liberty does not oover 
acts of or incitement to violence or promulgation of palpable falsehoods. In 
mie therefore of the Congress policy on civil liberty remaining unchanged ^e 
Congress will consistently with its tradition support measures tlA may be undertaken 
by the Congress Governments for the defence of life and propei^. 

yofe—Several amendments were brought to this resolution. Before an amendment 
broaght by Shri Ahmad was put to vote Shri Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar made an 
appeal to the Working Committee to accept the amendment. The Working Committee 
however could not accept the amendment. Thereupon several members belonging to 
the Socialist and Eisau Sabha groups left the meeting. 

Shri Shibban Lai Sarena’s amendment recommending the insertion of ^a few* before 
'Congressmen* in the first sentence was accepted by the Working Committee. 


Resolutions by Mendbers of tho A !• C> C 

The following resolutions were moved by the members of the A. L C. 0. * 

(1) Hindustani 

Whereas the question of a ooinmon language for the whole of India is of supreme 
importance and whereas tlie Hindi-IIrdu controversy has taken a very communal turn 
and whereas the position taken up by the 1. N. C. is not properly appreciated, this 
committee reiterates that the I. N. C. stands for Hindustani written in both Bevanagari 
and Persian scripts as the National Language of India and directs^ all Congressmen to 
popularise Hindustani and to desist from taking part in the flindi-Urdu controversy. 
The A. 1. C. C. hereby appoints a 'Hindustani Board*, with powers to co-opt, consis- 
ting of the following to prepare an exhaustive scheme for the development of 
Hindustani and submit their report to this Committee before the next annual session 
of tho I. N. 0. : 

1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad (Chairman)^ 2. Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, 3. Aoharya 
Narendra Deo. 4. Babu Purshottam Das Tandon, 5. Prof. Abdus Sattar Biddiql, 
6. Dr. Tara Chand, 7. Dr. Syed Husain, 8. Dr. Abdul Aleem, 9. Pandit Sunderlal. 

The Working Committee accepted the resolution on Hindustani minus the 
Committee portion of it. Several amendments were moved to the main resolution but 
all were defeated as also the main resolution. 


(2) Conqress-Musum League Negotiations 

This meeting of the All-India Congress Committee strongly disapproves of the 
policy of certain prominent Congressmen including the Congress President to start 
negotiations with the President of the All-India Muslim League, as the move has 
served, without any redeeming feature, to enhance the prestige of anti-national and 
reactionary forces m the country and to undermine the influence of the nationalist 
Muslim wing in the circle of organising the masses on a national and economic basis. 

The resolution was defeated by a heavy majority. 

(3) Behabi-Bsngau Contbovxrst 

This Committee regrets the delay in settling Behari-Bengali controversy in Bihar 
and appeal to the Congress Government in Bihar to cease from insisting on domicile 
certifloate and the formalities incidental thereto pending disposal of the matter. 

The resolution was withdrawn on Sri Bajendra Prasad explaining that the matter 
was subject of inquiry by him and his award was ready and will be placed before the 
Working Committee. 


The Working Cmnmittee Proceedings 

Delhi— Sind, BepUmber to Snd. October JSS8 


Delhi from September 


A meetiDg of the Working Committee was held at 
October S, 1938. 

ir Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, Shris Sarojini Wdd 

VdtobhMai Patel, ^jendra Prasad, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhai DeaS^Efim Al 
Ehan, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Shankarrao Deo, aarekrishoa Mehtab 
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Owing to sadden Illness, the President oonld not be present at the meetings of the 
Working Committee till the afternoon of the 26th. In his absence Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad presided. From the afternoon of the 26th onwards Shr! Sabbas Chandra 
Bose presided. 

The Premiers of t%t0oogross provinces who had been invited to attend were 
present at most of the meetings of the Working Committee upto the 26th September. 

(1) Minuies 

The Minnies of the last meeting at Wardha, Jaly 23-27, 1938, already circnlated, 
were oonGrmed. 

(2) Budget For The Year 1938-39 

Resolved that the budget for the A. T. C; C. office for the year beginning from 
October 1, 1938 and ending with September 30, 1939, be sanctioned. 

(3) Wapdist Invitation 

The Committee requested the President to extend on behalf of the Congress an 
invitation to the Wafdist Party of Egypt to visit India speoialiy at the time of the 
Annual Session of the Congress. The Committee also authorised the President to 
thank the Wafdist Party on behalf of the Congress for their kind invitation conveyed 
through their leader Nahas Pasha, to send a delegation to their Party Conference 
to be held at the end of November this year and to say that the Working Committee 
will try to send representatives to the Conference of the Party. 

(4) Last Date of Enrolment 

In response to the argent demand from several Provincial Congress Committees 
it is resolved that the last date of enrolment of the primary members be extended 
to October 31, 1938 and a suitable time-table be drawn up by the A. I. C. C. office 
for subsequent elections. 


(5) Proceeds of the Membership Fee 

It was the opinion of the Committee that the net proceeds of the membership 
of any year should be held in reserve for use by the new Committees, Provincial, 
District, Tahsil, Town etc , that come into ezistenoe after the annual elections. 

(6) Nagpur P. 0. C. Office 

The Committee sanctioned the change of the head office of the Nagpur P. C. C. 
from Nagpur to Wardha. 


(7) Punjab Dispute 

The two parties in the Punjab Congress organisation met the members of the 
Committee on the 23rd September at 5 p. m. The one party was represented by Dr. 
Gopichand and the other by Shris Raja Ram, Dunichand, and others. The Committee 
heard them at great length. 

The Committee saw no reason to 'interfere with tho award of Shri Jairamdas 
Doulatram and (hey upheld the interpretation of the award given Shri J. B. 
Kripalani in his judgment communicated to the parties. By this the Working Council 
constituted by Shri Jairamdas Doulatram was to function as the executive authonty 
of the Congress organisation in the Punjab in spite of the resignations of Dr. 
Satyapal and Shri Dunichand. Dr. Satyapal however could choose any two 
representatives of his party to be on the Working Council. The Office, for the day 
to day work of the P. P. C. C., was to be in charge of the Secretary of the 
Working Council, namely, Dr. Gopichand. At the time of the meetings of P. C. O. 
Shri Raja Ram was to have free access to all the papers and the files necessary 
for the conduct of business of these meetings. 

This decision of the Working Committee was communicated to the parties. 

Shri Dunichand however met the Committee again 
said that the Congress work in Punjab could not go 
party, as at present, worked the Congress maohinery. 
that Dr. Satyapal h^ himself brought about this state 
Xt was their considered opinion that Shri Jairamdas 
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election petition against Dr. Satyapal were in no way derogatory to his oharaoter 
as the objections raised were of a teohnioal oharaoter and the election was not set 
aside. Under these cironmstanoes the Oommittee saw no reason why Dr, Satyapal 
should not withdraw his resignation. Shri Duniohand said that he would inform 
Dr. Satyapal about the talk he had with the Committee and he hoped that he might 
suooeed in Inducing Dr. Satyapal to withdraw his resignation. 

On the 29th the Committee was informed that Dr. Satyapal had withdrawn his 
resignation. Thereupon the General Secretary was authorised to issue the following 
statement on behalf of the Committee : — 

**The deputation of the two parties in the Punjab Congress organisation waited 
upon the Working Committee. The Committee heard them at length. The Committee 
was of the view that Dr. Satyapal had resigned under a misapprehension and the 
remarks of Shri Jairamdas Doulatram on the election petition against him implied 
no reflection upon him as the objections raised against his election were 
of a teohnioal character. The Committee suggested that the whole question 
could bo settled if Dr. Satyapal withdrew his resignation. We are glad to 
know that Dr. Satyapal has accepted the suggestion of the Working Committee and 
withdrawn his resignation. We nope now that Dr. Satyapal having withdrawn his 
resignation the Working Council constituted under the award of Shri Jairamdas 
Doulatram will work as before.” 

(8) Audit of Aococnts 

The Committee also decided that an auditor be sent from the A. I. 0. C« office to 
audit the accounts of the Punjab P. C. C. 

(9) C. P. Ministerial Crisis 

The following draft resolution to be placed before the A. I. Cs C. was adopted 

“The A. I. C. C. approves of the prompt and decisive action taken by the 
Working Committee in the handling of the Central Provinces Ministerial crisis* and 
folly endorse the views expressed by the Working Committee regarding the^ 
oonduot of Dr. Khare and that of H. E. the Governor of the 0. P* in this 
unfortunate episode. 

The A. L C. C. is farther clearly of opinion that the conduct of Dr. N. B. 
Khare since his resignation from the C. P. ministry deserves the severest 
condemnation.” 

In the A. I. G. C. the resolution was passed with the following amendment 
added “and recommends to the Working Committee to take disciplinary measure 
against Dr. Khare.” 

The Working Committee had therefore to take disciplinary action against 
Dr. Khare in terms of the A. I. C. 0. resolution. The Committee at its sitting on 
September 28, 1938, however, decided to give Dr. Khare a farther opportunity to 
clear his position and sent him the following telegram : — 

“All India Congress Committee having endorsed Working Committee action agidnst 
you^ condemned your subsequent oonduot and directed Working Committee to take 
disciplinary action. Committee prefers hearing you on or tiefore first October if 
you do desire. Please wire.”. 

To this Dr. Khare replied 

“Your wire. Having acoused Working Committee 1 prefer independent Impartial 
tribunal sinoe Working Committee as oontending party oan*t m fairness ait in 
judgment over me. Please reply”. 

Working Committee’s reply to the telegram was: — 

“No appeal can. lie against A. I. C. 0. decision. Unless therefore yon appeal? 
before Working Committee yourself or by proxy on 2a d October deoision will be InAeii* 

Dr. Khare failed to appear or send his representative by the find, ^e Working 
Committee was therefore oonstraiued to pass the following resolution 

“In pursuance of the resolution passed by the All India Congress Oommittee to 
take disciplinary action against Dr. Khare, the Working Oommittee before taking anV 
action gave him opportunity to explain his conduct but he declined to avail h&aea 
of it. The Working Oommittee disqualifies Dr. Khare from being a Oongreaa 'meiliber 
30 
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for the next two years from to«day« i. e.« till Ist October, 1940. This neoessarily 
involves his Immediate resigaation from all Gongress organisations and also from 
the G. P. Legislativo Assembly. Accordingly the Working Committee calls upon 
Br. Khare to resign from the 0. P. Legislative Assembly.’* 

(10) Draft Resolutions on thb followino subjects to be placed before the 
A. 1. C. O. WERE adopted 

(1) Federation, (2) Indian States, (3) Palestine, (4) Burma Riots, (5) Repression 
(Q Civil Liberty, (7) Interference with Administration. 

Note All these resolutions except the last (Interference Vith Administration) 
were passed by the A. I. G. 0. with alight verbal changes. See p 

(11) War Danger 

The Working Gommittee adopted the following resolution to be placed before the 
A, 1. O. G. 

the event of war breaking out in Euro{)e, the A. I. 0. C. delegates its powers 
to the Working Gommittee to deal with the situation as it arises from time to time 
in the light of Haripnra resolution on foreign policy and war dangers.” 

The Working Gommittee took the following rurther decision 

‘‘In view of the problems arising out of war situation the Working Committee 
wUl continue to sit from day to day at Delhi.” 

(12) Gzechosloveu 

The following resolution of sympathy was passed 

^The Working Committee have been following with great anxiety the events as 
they have been developing in Europe. They view with great concern the unabashed 
attempt that is being made ^ Germany to deprive Czechoslovakia of its independence 
m reduce it to impotence. The Working Gommittee send their profound sympathy 
m the brave people of Czechoslovakia in their struggle to preserve their freedom. 
Being themselves engaged in a war, though non-viment but not the less grim and 
exacting, against the greatest Imperlalistio power on earth, India cannot but be 
deeply interested in the protection of the Czechoslovakian freedom. The Committee 
hope that the better part of human nature will still assert and save humanity from 
the impending catastrophe.” 

In pursuance of this resolution the President sent the following message by cable 
to President Benes 

**Congress passed resolution expressing profound sympathy for your brave people 
in their struggle to preserve freedom. We hope better part of human nature will 
still assert itself ana save humanity from impending catastrophe. Pray accept 
penenal regard and admiration.” 

(13) Interference in Administration 

Following resolution was passed 

**It has come to the notice of the Working Committee that Congress Committees 
Interfere with the ordinary administration of the country’s affairs seeking to influence 
officers and other members of the services. The Working (jommittee advises 
Congressmen not to interfere with the due course of administration. This however 
does not mean that there should not be the utmost mutual oo-opeiation between 
Congressmen and the members of the services in matters of public concern. 

, Note The resolution could not be disnussod in the A. I. O. C. for want of 
time. It was therefore passed by the Working Committee as its own resolution. 

(14) OoNSTiTunoN Committee lixpcRX 

The Report of the Constitution 3ub*Gommittee was placed before the Committee 
and was adopted. 

(15) Powers of the Pabuamentart Sub-Committeb 

Bead and considered the following resolution of the Tenancy Sub-Qommittee of 
the U. P. Provincial Congross Committee 

^^Xhe Sub-Committee appointed by the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee at 
its meeting h^d on the 11th Jdy, *$8 to consider the draft of the Tenancy Bill and 
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to make reooiSmendatlons to the Government on its behalf is pertarbed by the 
report that the ParliAmentary Sub-Committee is anziouB to arrive at a settlement 
with the bi^ zamindars of the Provinoe over the question of agrarian legislation and 
has with this view agreed to receive their deputation. 

"The Committee while recognising the right of the Parliamentary Sub-Oommittee 
to' advise the Congress Party in all its activities is aware of the fact that as a rale 
the Parliamentarv Bub-Committee has refrained from tendering advice in any matter 
unless it is specially sought for by the Congress Oovernment or the Party itself. 
The Committee is rmphatioally of opinion that in the present case there is absolutely 
no reason why the ruie of practice established by the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
should be departed from. 

It is obvious that all effective work in the legislatures must have the 
sanction of the people behind it and that the Congress is pledged to implement 
the agrarian programme of the Congress as enunciated in the election manifesto 
and the agrarian programme of the Provincial Congress Committee. The Congress 
Party in each province has been directed by the Working Committee to oonsult 
the Provincial Congress Committee and the U< P. Congress Party has in the 
rules framed by it laid it down as its primary duty to carry out the resolutions 
of the P» C. C> 

The Parliamentary Party and the P. 0. C. have set up Sub-Committees ^to 
consider the government proposals and make their recommendations to the Government 
and a machinery has also been devised to settle differences of opinion, if any, 
between these two bodies. 

The Gfovernment proposals are quite modest and inadequate to give a suffioiently 
large measure of relief to the peasantry at a time when its eoonomio burdens are 
becoming more and more intolerable. The big zamindars are forcibly dispossessing 
their tenants in order to deprive them of the new rights that might accrue to them 
under the new Act. They are organising themselves to create difiouTties in the way%f 
the Government and are using threats of violence in order to coerce the Government 
into submission. The Government has gone far to appease them and has done its ut- 
most to meet them half way. The new proposals in consequence fall far short of 
the proposals enunciated in our Agrarian Programme and the reoommendations of the 
P. C. C. Where immediate action was urgently called for, the agrarian legislation is 
being unduly delayed owing to the delaying tactics of the big zamindars and the 
Congress and peasaut organisations have been making insistent demands for improving 
the proposals. The peasantry is getting restive and if the process is not speeded up 
and idl talk of compromise with the big zamindars is not given up it is bound to lead 
to disastrous results. 


The Committee is crediblv informed that the Congress Goveinment is not prepared 
to make any further conoessions to the big zamindars and regards itself as quite 
oompetent to deal with the situation with the assistance of the Congress organisation 
of the provinoe. It has not approached the Parliamentary Sub-Committee with any 
request nor has it ever sought its advice in this matter. 


The Committee, therefore, trusts that the Parliamentary Sub-Committee will not 
depart from the rule of practice which it has laid down for its guidance and 
will, instead of holding out any hopes to the big zamindars or giving them any 
encouragement simply refer them to the Congress Party in the provino^ 

Resolved that in view of the fact that a doubt has been raised regarding^ 
the^ function of the Parliamentaiy Sub-Committee, the. Working Committee 
desires to make it clear that in aooordanoe with the resolution appointing it, 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee is required to he in close and constant touch 
with the work of the Congress Parties in all the legislatures in the provlnoes, 
to advise them in all their activities and take necessary action in any case oz 
emergency. The Parliamentary Sub-Committee is entitled to do so suo motu and not 
only on referwoe being made by Parliamentary Parties or Provincial Gongress 
Committees. The Committee regrets that the Agrarian Sub-Committee oF the 
U, P. Provincial Congress Committee should have questioned the authority of Ihe 
Parliamentary Sub-Oommittee and passed a resolution to that effect. The C P 
resolution IS particularly objectionable as there is absolutely no iusttfieetito'&r 
the assumption on which it is based. ^ 
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(16) Bannu Raids 

The following resolation was passed 

'‘Resolved^ that Mr Asaf AH be deputed to go to the Frontier and enquire into the 
causes and oiroumstanoes of the recent Bannu raids and report to the Workine 
Committee’*. ® 

(17) Db. Ashbaf*s Resolution on Hindustani 

The Committee deoided to support it with the deletion of the portion about the 
appointment of a Committee. 

The resolution was however defeated in the A . I. C. C. 

The Working Committee therefore passed the following resolution to dispel any 
doubts that mi^t have arisen regarding the Congress attitude in this question 
mnaustani-- 

With reference to the non-official resolution regarding Hindustani moved by 
Doctor Asharf at the recent meeting of the A. 1. C. C., the Working Committee 
regrets that it fell through owing to the confusion of issues created by a variety of 
amendments. But the rejection of the resolution does not in any way affect the 
position of the Congress as defined in the following article of the Constitution 
^^ArUch XTZ- 

(o). The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and the 
Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani. The English 
langua^ or any provinoial language may be used if the speaker is unable to 
speak in Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. 

(b) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committee shall ordinarily 
be conducted in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may also 
be used. 

Hindustani according to the practice of the Congress is the language of the 
bulk of the people of the North and written either in Devanagri or Urdu script. 

Indeed it has been the policy of tbe Congress more and more to insist on the 
use of Hindustani at all the meetings and in the proceedings of Coi^ress Committee. 
The Working Committee hopes that by the end of tbe year (Congressmen will 
prepare themselves to speak and write in the national language so that it may 
become unnecessary thenceforth to make use of English at Congress meetings or in 
the offices of the Congress oommittees so far as interprovincial communications are 
concerned, provided that the Chairman may whenever neeessary permit the 
use of English. 

(8) Correspondence udth the Muslim League 

following is the text of Mr, JinnaKs letter to Mr, Subhas Bose^ 
Dated 2nd, Ang, 1988i:— 

I plaoed your letter dated the 25th of July, 1938 before the meeting of the 
Executive Council of the All India Muslim League. 

The Executive Council gave its earnest attention and careful consideration to the 
wguments which were urged in your letter for persuading it not to olaim the status 
it has done in its Resolution No. 1 already oommunioat^ to you. 1 am desired to 
state that in defining the status the Counoil was not actuated by any motive 
of geouring an admission but had merely stated an aooepted fact. 

The Council is fully convinced that the Muslim League is the only authoritative 
and representative political organisation of the Mussulmans of India. The position 
•was accepted when the Congress-League Pact was arrived at in 1916 at Lucknow 
and ever since till 1936 when Jinnah-Rajendra Prashad Conversation took place it 
has not been questioned. The All India Muslim League, therefore, does not require 
any admission or recognition from the Congress and nor did the resolution of the 
ExMutive Council passed at Bombay. But in view of the fact that the position— in 
existence— of the League had been questioned by Pandit Jawaharlal 
xiehru, the then President of the Crongress, In one of his statements wherein he 
userted that there was only two parties in tie country viz the British Gkivernment 
ana tne Congress it was oonsiderea necessary by the Executive Oounoil to inform 
ibe basis on which the negotiations between the two organisations 
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Besides, the very fact that the Congress approached the llaslim League to enter 
into negotiations for a settlement of the Hindu Muslim question it pre-supposed the 
authoritative and representative character of the League and as such its right to come 
to an agreement on behalf of the Uuaaalmans of India. 

The Council are aware of the fact that there is a Congress coalition government 
in N. W, F. P. and also that there are some Muslims in the Congress organisation 
in other province. But the Council is of opinion that these Muslims in the Congress 
do not and cannot represent th e Mussulmans of India for the simple reason that 
their number is very insignihoant and that as members of the Congress they have 
disabled themselves from representing or speaking on behalf of the Muslim com- 
munity. Were it so, the whole claim of the Congress alleged in your letter 
regarding Its national character would fall to the ground. 

As regards ‘‘the other Muslim organisation’* to which reference has been made in 

S our letter, but whom you have not even named, the Council considers that i:. would 
ave been more proper if no reference had been made to them. If they collectively 
or individually had been in a position to speak on behalf of the Mussalmans of India, 
the negotiations with the Muslim League for a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
question would not have been initiated by the President of the Congress and Mr. 
iiaudhi. However, so far as the Muslim League is concerned, it is not aware that any 
Muslim Political orgauisatiou has ever made a claim that it oau speak or negotiate on 
behalf of the Muslims of India. It is, therefore, very much to be regretted that you 
should have referred to '"other Muslim organisations” in this connection. 

The Council is equally anxious to bring about a settlement of "the much vexed 
Hindu-Muslim q^uestion” and thus hasten the realization of the common goal, but it 
is painful to find that subtle arguments are being introduced to cloud the issue and 
retard the progress of the negotiations. 

In view of the facts stated above the Council still hopes that the representative 
character of the Muslim League will not be questioned and that the Congress will 
proceed to appoint a committee on that basis. 

With reference to the third resolution it was the memorandum of the Congress 
referred to in your letter dated the 15th of May, 1938 in which mention of other 
minorities was made and the Muslim League expressed its willingness to consult them, 
if and when, it was necessary in cousouanoe with its declared policy. 

As regards your desire for the release of the correspondence, including this letter, 
for publication the Council has no objection to your doing so. 

The Working Committee mthoriaed the President to send the following reply to 
Mr. Jinnah's letter of Aug. 1938. The letter is dated 2nd. October 1938 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

You letter of the 2ad August, 1938 has been placed before the Working Committee. 
After due deliberation it has resolved to reply as follows : — 

Though there are inaccuracies in your letter no purpose will be served by dwelling 
on them. The substance of your letter seems to be that the League does not expect 
the Congress either implicitly or explicitly to acknowledge its status as the authorita- 
tive Muslim organisation of India. If this view is accepted by the League, 1 am 
authorised to state that the Working Committee will confer with the Committee that 
may bo appointed by the League to draw up the terms of settlement. The Working 
^mmittee will be represented by at least five of its members at the sittings of the 
Conference. 


As the previous correspondence has already been released for publication, I am 
taking the liberty of issuing this to the press. 


The letter of 2nd October of the president was considered by the Executive of the 
Muslim Lewue at its meeting at Karachi held on October 9, 1938. The Council 
authorised the President, Mr. Jinnah to reply to the Congress President as follows s— 


I m m receipt of your letter dated October 2, which was placed before Qm 
BxeoabveOoanoJ of the league. I am authorised to state in reply that the Eseou^ 

uncil re£prat verv muoh that tha Wnririnff • 


was placed before thf 


with negotiations for a settfemlnt of the mndu:iS qu^tironXVta 
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in my letter referred to above and would appoint its representatives " to met a com- 
mittee that may be appointed by the Congress on the footing indicated by us in out 
three resolutions of June 5, already oommunicated to you. 

The Constitution Committee Report 

The Cons titution Committee appointed by the Haripura Congress meet for the 
Seoond time at Delhi on September 20, 1938. The Members present were : Shris 
Bhulabhai Desai, B. Pattabhi Sitar amayya, 8. A. Brelvi, Anant Shayanam Ayenger 
and J. B. Eripalani. Shris Rajeudra Prasad and Shankarrao Deo were present by 
special invitation. 

The Committee discussed the questions that had been referred to it, considered 
the suggestions made by the different P. C. Cs, and submitted the folio srlng report 
to the Working Committee : 

Report of the CoNSTiiunox Committee Appointed dt the Resolution of the 
Haripura. Congress Dated February 21, 1938 

The first meeting of the Committee was hold at Bombay on 18th and 19th May, 
1938 when the following members were present : Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, Jairamdas 
Doulatram, Pattabhi Sikramayya, Achy at Pat ward ban, Kirau Sankar Roy, B. A. 
Brelvi and J. B. Kripalani. The Committee arranged to disenss the subject-matter 
of the resolution under the following four heads 

(a) Advisability or otherwise of indirect elections of delegates. 

ib) Genuine membership and proper elections. 

(e) Suitability of territorial representation on the A. 1. C. C. and in provinces 
where it may be considered suitable, the method of such representation. 

(d) Suitability or otherwise of the method of proportional representation by a 
single transferable vote in the eleotlons to the membership of the A. I. C. C. Any 
consequential change that may bo necessary as a result of fixing up constituencies 
in connection with Article VI (c). 

The Committee discussed onlv the first two items and of these two, no conclusion 
was arrived at regarding the first item. The tentative conclusions regarding the 
second item, as also the points for discussion, were circulated among the several 
provi Dcial Congress Committees for elecitiog theiy opinion thereon. The opinions 
received from the several Congress Committees and the points for disoussion. were 
finally discussed at the meeting of the Constitution Committee on September 20, 1938 
at the Hariian Colony, Delhi when the following members were present : Shris 
Bhulabhai Desai, S. A. Brelvi, B. Pattabhai Sitaramayya, M. A. Iyengar and J. B 
Kripalani with Shri Bhulabhai Desai in the Chair. The following decisions were 
arrived at regarding the points under reference 

(1) Advisability or oihertoise of indirect elections of delegates : The Committee 
consider that owing to the increasing number of Primary members and the trouble 
and expense involved in direct elections by them, indirect elections of delegates to 
the ingress is advisable and recommended that the delegates may be elected by the 
members of the District Congress Committee in each district who slmjl form an 
electoral college for the purpose of this election. The election to the District Con- 
gress Committee shall be direct and shall be made by the primary members in the 
District from among themselves. The District should be divided into fixed territorial 
constitaencies for this purpose, each constituency being co-terminns with a revenue 
firkab, circle or union. The number of members returned frona nrxan, 
circle or union, to the District Congress. Ooramitteo shall bear a fixed pro- 
portion to the numbers enrolled therein, as may be prescribed by the Provincial 
Congress Committee. The election to the District Congress Committee snaii 
be yearly and the election of the delegates to the Congress snail 
also be annnal. Any primary member of the Congress in ^ the 

eligible to stand as a candidate for delegateship, and the election of the delegates oy 
the D. C. 0. shall be by means of the distributive vote. Delegates n 

idready members of the D. 0, 0. shall become ex-officio members of the U. u. u. 
and as before shall be members of the F. C. G. also. 

(2) (a) Enrolment of members There have been complainte by *o^*J*^*^^® 
parties that those in power and in control of the office machinery refused many 
times to supply books to their personal or political opponents and that in some cases 
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where books were too freely distributed, unreal and bogus persons were enlisted as 
members to add to the strength of a party or a faction. Oases also hare been 
reported of instances where persons to whom books were given, enrolled members 
and oolleoted subscriptions but did not remit the money and even failed to send up 
the names of the District Congress Committee. Our recommendation is that the 
District Congress Committee shall be responsible for getting membership forms 
printed at their own cost and for making arrangements for the enrolment of the 
members and the collection of subscription from them. Members of the District 
Congress Committee, the Frovinoial Congress Committee and the members of the 

A. I. C. C. in the District and the president and secretary and other members of 
each Taluka or Town Congress Committee therein shall be entitled to obtain 
membership forms from the D. C. C. for enrolment of members in the District or in 
areas sp^ined by the D. C. C. Membership forms may also bo given to such others 
as the District Congress Committee may choose. The persons to whom the member- 
ship forms are so given shall be responsible to the District Congress Committee 

for the money collected and they shall abide by such other directions regarding the 
sending up of lists of members etc. as may be given by the D. C. 0. 

{b) Electoral Rolls preparation : We are in favour of enrolment of members 
each year. 

There shall be an electoral roll or list of Primary members for each firkah, circle 
or union every year. The D. C. C. shall be responsible for the preparation and 

publication thereof and may delegate the preparation and publication to the Taluqa 
Committee, if any, under it. The lists of Primary members must be made available 
for inspection sometime before the date of the elections at the office of the firkah 
Oommittee for raising objections thereto. The final date for receiving such 

objections must be fixed by the D. C. C. when the following time-scale shall be 
observed regarding the fixing of dates of publication of lists, the time for objections, 
the date for scrutiny, rectifications etc. Objections to the rolls shall be considered 
and decided upon by standing firkah credential committees' constituted oach year for 
this pursose for eacn firkah by the District Congress Committee, from amongst the 
mem^rs of the Congress in the District. An appeal shall lie from the decision of 
the firkah credential committee to a standing District Credential Committee consti- 
tuted for the whole district each year by the District Congress Committee The 
decision of the District Congress Committee on appeal shall be final. The finally 
corrected list shall be sent after enquiry into obieotions to the P. C. C. and it is 
this final list as supplied to the P. C. C. that should be considered the valid list for 
election purposes. 

Election Machinery : The P. C. C. should appoint a Returning Officer in eaih 
District for scrutinising nominations, appointing polling agents and for making other 
necessary arrangements in connection with mootions to the Congress organisations 
other than village committees. The returning officer shall receive the necessary heb 
and assistance from the District Congress Qommittee. Tho Eteoutive of the F. C. C. 
should also appoint a Credential Committee for each district and one superior 
Credential Committee for the whole of the province. The function of the District 
Credential Committee should be to hear all the disputes concerning membership and 
elections within the district. All appeals from the District Credential Committees 
should lie with the Provincial Credential Committee. The decision of the Provin- 
cial Credential Committee shall be final in all election matters except in the case of 
disputes about the membership of the A. I. C. C. and the office-bearers and members 
of the Executive of the P. C. C. In the latter two cases an appeal from the 
decisions of the Provincial Credential Oommittee should lie with the Generaf 
Secretary of A. 1. 0. 0. who may refer the matter to a member of the Workings 
Oommittee appointed beforehand by the Working Committee as a Regional Reference. 
The decision of this member of the Working Committee appointed as the i^gional 
Reference should be final in all such disputes. 

(3) We consider that territorial representation on the A. I. 0. 0. according to 
the provinces as prevails at present Is enough and no further sub-territorial repre- 
aentatlon, from fixed portions of the province is necessary or desirable. We hW- 
ever think that a convention may be established for ensuring representation of 
Districts as well as that of women, Muslims, Christians, and mrijans and £at of 
the Sikhs from the Punjab, wherever neoessary or advisable, on the A. 1. O. 0 

(4) We are not In favour of oontiuuing the present system of proporttomd 
representation by single transferable vote in the elections to the memberahif of thp 
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A. I. O. C., as it leads to formations of small groaps often in conflict with or 
to one another. With a view to ensure greater harmony and full collective res- 
ponsibility, we recommended that the members of the A. I. 0. 0. from each 
province may be elected by the members of that province from among themselves 
on the principle of the distributive vote. 

Shri S. A. Brelvi however expressed himself in favour of retaining the present 
system of election to the A. 1. C. 0. on the principle of the transferable vote. 


The Indttstriei Minitten* Conference 

Delhi— 2nd. and 3rd. October 1938 

In terms of the resolution passed by the Working Committee in this behalf at its 
meeting held at Wardha, July last, a conference of Industries Ministers of the Cou- 
gresB Provinces was held at Delhi on the 2nd and 3rd October, 1938. Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose presided. 

Those present were 8hris Y. Y. Giri (Madras), N. N. Patil (Bombay), Dr. Syed 
Mahmud (Bihar), Shris N. Kanungo (Orissa) aud J. B. Kripalaui (General Secretary). 

Shri Yisweswaraya, Dr. M. N. Saha, Shri G. D. Birla, Lala Shri Ram and Lala 
Shanlmrlal, were present by special invitation. 

President’s Opening Address 

The president after welcoming the members of the Conference delivered the 
following address on the Industrial problems facing India : 

Let me at the outset thank you all heartily for responding to my invitation and 
attending this conference in spite of inconvenience and loss of time. This Confer- 
enoe is the first of its kind since the Congress undertook the responsibility of 

Government in the province. Ever since it was decided to permit Cjngressmen to 
accept ministerial office, the problem of developing the indnstries of our country 

and the question of co-ordination of our resources with a view to that end has 

been engaging the earnest attention of the Working Committee. 

At ite sitting in August 1937, the Working Committee adopted the following 
resolution 

*^The Working Committee recommends to the Congress Ministries the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Experts to consider urgent and vital problems, 

the solution of which is necessary to any scheme ^of national reconstruction 
and social planning. Snch solution will require extensive surveys and 
the collection of data, as well as a clearly defined social objective. Many of these 
problems cannot be dealt with effectively on a provinotal basis and the interests of 
adjoining provinces are inter-linked. Comprehensive river surveys are necessary for 
formnlation of a poliov to prevent disastrous floods, to utilizo the water for purposes 
. of irrigation, to oonsider the problem of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, and for the 
development of hydro-electric and other schemes. For this purpose the whole river 
valley will have to be surveyed and investigated, and large-scale state planning 
resorted to. The development and control of industries require also joint and co- 
ordinated action on the part of several provlooes. The Working Committee advises 
therefore that, to begin with, an inter-provincial Committee of experts be appointed 
to oonsider the general nature of the problems to be faced, and to suggest how, and 
in what order, those should be taokled. This Expert Committee may suggest the 
formation of special committees or Boards to oonsider each snob problem separately 
and to advise the provincial governments concerned as to the joint action to be 
undertaken.’' 

In May last, I convened in Bombay a conference of the Premiers of the seven 
Congress Provinces which was attended by some members of the Working Committee 
and also by several ministers. Oo that oocasion we discussed, as some of yon wiu 
remember, the problems of indnstrial reoons^aclioii, development of Power Resources 
and Power Supply as well as the general question of oo-ordination and 
among the Congress provinces. It 1 remember aright, those who 
oonferenoe were of the view that the Working Committee should take the mitiauvo 
iu appoiutiDg a Committee of Experts to adylse the Congress ministries on the sdoyo 
problems. 
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The Working Committee in Jaly last adopted the following resolution 

“With reference to the resolution passed by the Working Committee at W^na 
on August 14-17, 1937, relating to the appointment of an Expert Committee to 
explore the possibilities of an All India Industrial Plan, it is resolved that M a 
preliminary step the President be authorised to convene a conference of the Ministera 
of Industries at an early date and call for a report of the existing inaostries in 
different provinces and the needs and possibilities of new 

This Conference has been called in pursuance of this resolution. 

It is needless for me to point out that with the problems of poverty ana un* 
employment looming so large in our national life today, the question of utilising wi 
our resources to the best advantage of the nation has assumed enormous j^portanoe. 

It is essential to improve the miserable lot of our peasantry and to raise the general 
standard of living. This cannot be achieved merely by the improvement of agriculture. 
Greater efficiency in agricultural methods, which is certainly desirable may 
more and cheaper food and other necessities of life obtained from agriculture, nut it 
will not solve the problem of poverty and unemployment. This may appear paradoxi- 
cal, but a little consideration will show that greater efficiency means that the same 
production in agriculture can be effected by less than the present 
agriculturists. In that eventualitjr the present situation of unemployment may become 
worse as a result of scientific agriculture. , , „ 

How then shall we tackle this formidable problem ? It is our aim to see pat 
everybody — man, woman and child, is better clothed, bettor educated and has sufficient 
leisure for recreation and for cultural activity. If this aim is to be realised the 
quantity of industrial products has to be increased considerably ; necessary works 
have to be organised and a large proportion of village population have to be aivertoa 
to industrial occupations. . < a • 

India is a country with resources similar to those of the United Btates of America* 
Her mineral wealth and other natural resources are superabundpt. what is wanted 
is their systematic and organised exploitation by us in the best interests of the natiom 
Every country in the world that has grown ricn and prosperous has done so through 
the fullest development of its industries. I shall here cite the example of only one 
country. Before the Great War, Russia was no better than India. She was mainly 
an agricultural country and nearly 70 p, o. of the population were peasants, almost 
as miserable and wretched as our peasants today. Industries were in ^ a backward 
state, power was undeveloped and was considered a luxury. She was without know- 
ledge of her power resources, without exports and technicians. But within the last 
16 years she has passed from a community of primarly half-starved peasants to one 
of primarily well-fed and well-olothed industrial workers. She has achieved a 
considerable measure of success in her efforts to solve the problem of pover^i 
disease and famine which perpetually haunted her peasant population before the 
Revolution. This has beon largely due to planned industrialisation of^ the whole 
country which presupposed a scheme of planned electrification. This marvellous 
progress in Russia in a very short period deserves our careful study and atteution, 
irrespective of the political theories on which this State is based. I have quoted the 
example of Russia merely because of the resemblance which the pre-War conditions 
there bear to those in our country and to show how far a scheme of planned 
industrialisation can take us on the path to all-round prosperity. 

We Congressmen of today have not only to strive for liberty but have al^ to 
devote a portion of our thought and energy to problems of national 
reconstruction, considering that we are within sight of power and Swara} ^ is 
no longer a dream to be realized in the distant future. National recons^notion 
will be possible only with the aid of Science and of our Scientists. There is 
at the present day a lot of loose talk about schemes for bringing abonl 
iadustriai recovery in this land. To my mind the principal problem^ that we 
have to face is not industrial recovery but industrialisation* India is still in 
the pre-industrial stage of evolution. No industrial advancement is ^ possible 
until we pass through the throes of an industrial revolution. If the Iadustriai 
revolution is an evil, it is a necessary evil. We can only try out best to mitigatei 
the ills that have attended its advent in other countries. Fartbertoore, 
have to determine whether this revolution will be a comparatively gradual 
one, as in Great Britain, or a forced march as in Soviet Russia. I am idraid 
that it has to be a forced march in this country. In the world aa it is 
oonatituted today, a community which resists Indastrlatisaiion has little 
of surviving international competitlou, 

87 
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At this Btage I should like to make it perfectly clsar that there need not 
be a eooflict between cottage industries and large-scale industries. Such conflict, 
if aqy, arises out of mtsunderstanding. I am a firm believer in the need of 
developing our cottage industri^ though 1 also hold that we have to reconcile 
ourselves to industrialisation. We fioa that in the most industrially advanced 
countries in Europe a large number of cottage industries still exist and 
thrive. In our country we know of cottage industries— like the hand-loom 
industry, for instance— which have withstood competition with Indian and 
foreign mills and have not lost ground. Industrialisation does not therefore 
mean that we turn our back on cottage industries. Far from it. It onlv means 
that we shall have to decide which industries should be developed on a 
cottage basis and which on a large-scale basis. In the peculiar national 
economy which exists in India today, and in view of the limited resources of our 
p^ple, we should do our very best to develop cottage industries, side by side 
with large-scale industries. 

Industries may be roughly classified under 3 heads,— heavy, medium and 
cottage industries. Heavy industries at the present time, are no doubt of the 

g reatest value for the rapid economic development of the country. They form 

le backbone of our national economy. We cannot unfortunately make much 

headway in this direction until we capture power at the centre and secure 

full control of our fiscal policy. The medium scale industries can be started 

by business leaders with Government co-operation and help. As regards Cottage 
induatries, I have already observed that there need not be any confliet between 
their development and that of large-scale industries. 

1 should now like to make a few observations on the principles of national 
planniDg. 

(a) Though from the industrial point of view the world is one unit, we 
should nevertheless aim at national autonomy especially in the field of our 
principal needs and reqairements. 

(b) We should adopt a policy, aiming at the growth and development of 
the mother indnstrles viz., power supply, metal production, machine and tools 
manniacture, manniaoture or essential chemicals, transport and communication 
industries etc. . , . 

(c) We should also tackle the problem of tecbuical education and 
technieal research. So far as technical education is concerned, as in the case 
of Japanese stadents, our students should be sent abroad for training in 
accordance with a clear and definite plan so that as soon as they return 
home they may proceed straightway to build up new industries. So far as 
technieal research is concerned, we shall agree that it should be freed from 
governmental control of every kind. 

(d) There should be a permanent national research council. 

(e) Last bat not least, as a preliminary step towards national planning, there 
ahould be an economic survey of the present industrial position with a view to 
securing the necessary data for the national planning commission. 

I shall now draw your attention to some of the problems which you may have 
to consider at this conference 

!• Arrangement for a proper economic survey of each province. 

2. Co-ordination between cottage indastries and large-scale industries with a view 
to preventing overlapping. 

3. The advisability of having a regional diatribntion of industries. 

4. Kales regarding technical training, in India and abroad, for our students. 

5. Provisions for technioal research, . 

6. Advisability of appointing a Committee of experts to give farther advice on 
the problems of iadusthallsatton. 

If these problems could be tackled at this conference, 1 am snre that onr purpose 
in meeting here this afternoon wonld be fulfillod. As I nave indicated at the outset, 
we have to go into the question of the existing indastries in the different 
and the needs and possibilities of new ones. We ean fulfil this task only » we 
tackle a variety of problems some of which 1 have indioated above. 

In conolnsion I express the ardent hope that throngh your help and co-operation 
the oonferenoe may prove to be a snccess and may afford a powetxol impetus to tne 
industrial Tegeneration of onr poor and exploited country. 
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The four ministers also made statements on the industrial situation in the oountry 
and the problems affecting their respective provinces. There was then a general 
discussion. 

The following resolutions were passed 

(1) This Conference of the Ministers of Industries is of opinion that the problems 

of poverty and unemployment of national defence and of the economic regeneration 
in general cannot be solved without industrialisation. As a step towards such 
industrialisation a comprehensive scheme of national planning should be formulated. 
This scheme should provide for the development of heavy key industries* medium-scale 
industries and cottage industries, keeping in view our national requirements, the 
resources of the oountry as also the peculiar circumstances prevailing in the countrj^;^ 
The scheme should provide for the establishment of new industries of all classes ani^v- 
also for the maximum development of the existing ones. ... 

(2) This Conference having considered the views of several provincial govern- 
ments is of opinion that pending the submission and consideration of a comprehensive 
industrial plan for the whole of India steps should bo taken to start the following 
large-scale industries of national importance on an all India basis and the efforts 
of all provinces and Indian States, should as far as possible, be coordinated 
to that end. 

(a) Manufacture of machinery and plant and tools of all kinds ; 

(b) Manufacture of automobiles, motor boats etc. and their accessories and other 
industries connected with transport and communication : 

(c) Manufacture of electrical plant and accessories ; 

(d) Manufacture of heavy chemicals and fertilisers ; 

(e) Metal production ; 

(f) Industries connected with povver generation and power supply. 

(3} With a view to doing preliminary work for giving effect to resolution 1 
and 2 this conference appoints a Planning Committee (the personnel of which will be 
announced later by the Congress President). 

To enable this Committee to commence work forthwith, the differont provincial 
governments are requested to make suitable finanGlal oontributions. The Committee 
will submit its report to the Congress Working Committee^ and to tho All India 
National Planning Commission provided for here-after within four mouths of the 
commeuoement of its sitting. 

(4) This Conference is further of opinion that a commission fully represeutative 
of all ludia, including the British Indian Provinces and the Indian States, should be 
appointed for tho purpose of giving effect to resolutions 1 and 2 after due considera- 
tion of the recommendations of the PUnning Committee. The Commission to be 
called the All India National Planning Commission shall consist of the following 
members with powers to co-opt (a) one nominee of the Government of each Pro- 
vince or State co-operating in this work, (6) four representatives of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, (c) a representative of the All India Village 
Industries Association and (d) all members of the Planning Committee mentioned in 
Resolntion No. 3. 

The Planning Committee and tho All India National Planning Ckimmission shall 
have a paid non-member secretary with necessary staff. The Commission shall at 
its first meeting frame rules for its own procednre. 

The Oomiuission may appoint a Sub-Committee or Sub-Committees of experts 
to report to it ou technical or financial aspects of any iodnstry under consideration 
and may for expert investigation employ suitable teohniciaQS. 

The Commission shall submit interim reports on such industry by defiuite dates 
to be fixed by the commision at its first meeting. 

The first meeting of the All India National Flanuing Commission shall be presided 
over by the President of the Indian National Congress. At that meeting the oom- 
mission shall elect its own chairman, who if not already a member of the Commission, 
shall ex-officio become a member of that body. 

The Commission shall in its report formulate complete schemes inoludiog recom- 
mendations on the following points : 

(a) place or places where a particular industry shall be established with due 
regard to all relevant oiroumstanoes, suoh as the supply of raw materials, natural 
and local advantages, facilities eto., (6) method of organisation of industry, whether 
it should be under complete State control, or under private enterprise and in the 
latter case, the mode of State aidi (c) method of financing the Industry and its 
management. ' 
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Each cooperating province and state shall make an initial financial oontribation 
to the Commission to meet all necessary expenditure. 

As soon as the All India National Planning Commission comes into existence, the 
Planning Committee provided for in Resolntion No, 3 will be absorbed in the com- 
mision and will place before the commission all the facts, materials reports etc. 
collected or drawn np by it. 

The personnel of the Planning Committee shall be announced by the President 
of the Indian National Congress. 

Sjrt. y. V. Giri, Minister of Industries, Madras will take the necessary steps for 
bringing into existence the All India National Planning Commission and will also 
convene the first meeting of the Commission. 

(5) This Conference is of opinion that it is of national importance that industrial 
and power alcohol should be manufactured in India and the necessary raw material, 
chiefly molasses, now available in India in huge quantities which is at present being 
wasted, should be fully utilised. This conference has heard with satisfaction that 
the governments of the Provinces of U. P., Bihar, Bombay and Madras, have schemes 
for the manufacture of power and industrial alcohol under their consideration. The 
Conference is of opinion that all the provinces and States should fully cooperate and 
assist in the establishment and development of such an industry on an All-India 
scale, and to that end this Conference strongly recommends that necessary 
Jogislation be enacted throughout India to make illegal the sale of petrol unmixod 
with power alcohol for purposes of automobile fuel. 

(6) This Conference resolves that all the provincial Governments and Indian 
States should cooperate with and assist one another in matters of marketing, indus- 
trial research, compilation and distribution of commercial and industrial intelligence, 
expert advice and technical and vocational education. 

(7) This Conference favours the automobile project placed before it and recom- 
mends that the Planning Committee should examine the whole scheme in all its details 
and make their recommendations to the National Planning Commission. 

The Assam Ministerial Crisis 

A motion of no-oonfldence was due to be moved in the Assam Assembly on 
September 13, against the Ministry of Sir Mohammad Saaduliah. The Premier 
forestalled it by an announcement in the Assembly on the same day that be bad 
submitted the resignation of his Cabinet to the Governor as he had found that 
several supporters of the Ministry bad left his party and joined the opposition. 
The Cabinet having resigned, Shri Gopinath Bardoloi. the leader of the Congress 
party in the Assembly, was called for an interview with the Governor. The Congress 
Leader undertook to form a coalition ministry but wanted time to consult the 
leaders of different parties and also the Congress President and the Parliamentary 
Bub-Committeo. Shortly afterwards, the Congress President and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad proceeded to Shilong to study the sitnation at first hand and advise. 
They held consultations with the Congress Party and other groups in the Assam 
Assembly. As a result thereof the Leader of the Congress Party was authorised 
to form a Coalition Cabinet The following statement was issued to the press by 
the President and Maulana Abul Ealam Azad : 

^'After consultation with the leaders of the Assam Congress Parliamentary Party 
it was decided to have a Cabinet of ol^ht members, five Hindus and three Muslims. 
It was farther decided to select the Hindu personnel immediately, but to postpone 
the selection of the Muslim personnel with a view to giving those Muslim groups 
who have not joined the Congress coalition an opportunity of doing so by acoepting 
the Congress policy and programme, and Congress discipline. After oonsideriog the 
response from those Muslim groups, the Muslim personnel of the Cabinet will 
finally be selected.” 

‘ Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly called on 
the Governor yesterday evening at 5-30 p.m. and submitted the names of five 
members of the Cabinet, namely, Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi (Premier^, Mr, Kamini 
Eumar Sen, Mr. Aksbay Kumar Das, Mr. Hup Nath Brahma and Mr. Kam Nath Uas. 
We hope and trust that the members of the Assam Legislature as well as the general 
public of Assam will lend the fullest support to the new Cabinet, and that tne 
members of the new Cabinet by their work and public service, justify their selection 
and thereby further the Congress programme aud enbanoe Congress prestige,*’ 
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Gandhi Jayanti 

The 70fch birthday of Mahatma Gandhi was celebrated with enthasiasm all over 
the country. Flag salutations, prabhat pheria^ sale and hawking of Ehadi, ^ ptirse 
colleotions, public meetings to explain Gandhiji’s ideals formed, as usual, the principal 
features of the celebrations. Not only Congressmen but people of all shades of 
political opinion participated in these celebrations. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru while speaking at a meeting in London to celebrate 
the occasion paid tribute to the life and teaching of Gandhiji. “Mahatma Gandhi”, said 
Pandit Nehru, “had left the Congress but he was bigger than Congress and was a great 
force. His struggle for freedom was greater than of any organisation. Lately we 
have seen extraordinary triumpth of violence in Europe. Mahatma Gandhi had liv^ 
for the exact opposite. In Europe we had seen the law of jangle prevail but in 
India Gandhiji had laid down something entirely different. Active resistance to^ evil 
had been his policy — if you like it, peaceful and non-violent resistance but resistance 
nevertheless.*’ 


Uncertified Khadi 

The following note on Uncertified Ehadi by Gandhiji appeared in a recent issue 
of the ‘Harijan.* ^ 

Reports nave oome to me showing that even responsible Congressmen ^ use Kbadi 
that is sold in uncertified bhandars. No khadi is guaranteed pure that is sold in 
uncertified stores of which unfortunately there is 4*^1® ^ numoer which has increased 
since the phenomenal rise given by the A. I. S. A. in the wages of spinners. 

It is not often that workers get better wages without asking. And when that 
happens unscrupulous persons enough will be found who will exploit the poverty or 
ignorance of the workers, pay them the old low wages, and sell their manufactures 
at prices lower than those charged uuder the raised rate of wages. Then again, cloth 
is sold under the name of khadi which has its wrap made of mill-spun yarn. Pure 
kbadi is that kbadi which is handwoven out of handspun yarn and for which wages 
have been paid according to the A. 1. S. A. scale. Such khadi can be had only at 
certified stores. 

Unfortunately Congressmen, out of ignorance, or because they do not believe in 
khadi, buy cheap cloth for make-believe at the uncertified stores and thus thwart 
the Congress policy about khadi and, to the extent of their purchase, defraud the 
spinners of the rise in the wages. Let the publio realize that every rise in the price 
of kbadi means at least that muoh more is paid to tho spinuor. I use *at least’ 
advisedly. For the whole of the rise in wages is not charged to the buyers. 

Those Congress leaders who open khadi stores without reference to tho A. L S. A. 
or without being asked by it, certainly harm their own institution, encourage fraud 
and violate the Congress policy ; whereas it should be the duty and pride of every 
Congressman to help in every way the effort of the A. 1. S. A. to better the lot of 
the most helpless of humanity. 


Arrastff Imprisonmeiits, Searches Etc. 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, extern- 
ments, searches, gagging orders and the like compiled from the daily press and the 
bulletins of the Civil Liberties Union. 


PUNJAB 

Mr. Jograj, General Secretary, District Congress Committee, Lahore, was arrested 
on August 6 under Section 124-A for an alleged seditious speech delivered recently in 
Jailianwalla Bagh in connection with the Eisan Movement. 

Lala Aijun Deo Eapur and five other Congressmen of Banga, Jollundar District 
have been asked to furnish securities of Rs. oOO each. 

Thirty-five peasants of a village near Unao, Punjab, who are reported to have held 
a demonstration against the landlords thereby endangering peaoe have been bound 
over under Section 107 Cr. P. 0. 

Amritsar Police have arrested fir Ghnlam Jilani, a worker of the Itiehad^i-Uillat 
under Section 107 Or. P. 0. 


District Magistrate, Lahore, oonvicted and sentenced the editor, printer and publisher 
and manager of the now defnnot **Biya8at” to pay a fine of 60 or in defai^ to 
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nndergo imprisoDment for one month under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act for alleged publication of an unauthorised news-sheet. 

Amritsar District Magistrate under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 
awarded three months’ rigorous imprisonment each to three socifuist workers t Dr. 
Bhag Singh, Ghnlam Jilani and Jagir Singh Joga for publishing an unauthorised news- 
sheet about the practical programme of the Patiala Praja Mandal. 

Master Devraj Shola, a teacher of a Multan School has been arrested for deliver- 
ing an alleged seditions speech at Delhi. 

Dr. Gur Bux Singh Bant of Amritsar was awarded on August 17, six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment for an alleged seditious speech delivered at Harsachina on 
April 4 last. 

The Punjab Government have issed a fresh warning to Mr. N. 0. Ranga, M. L. A. 
that he should not make speeches at publio meetings iu Simla without obtaining the 
previous permission of the Government as otherwise he would be liable to arrest 
under the old order passed under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

An externmect order was served on Chaudhri Sheijuog under Section^ 3 of the 
Punjab Criminal Law Amendmeut Act to quit the Punjab by the first available train 
as his presence in the Punjab was against public interest and not to enter into the 
Province for a period of one year. 

Mr. Ratan Singh who recently returned from Russia was arrested immediately after 
he alighted at Ludhiana under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. He has been 
detained in the Lahore Fort. 

Comrade Iqbal Singh was served on August 21 with a notice under Section 3 of 
the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act directing him to quit the Punjab and not 
to re-enter for a period of one year. 

Sardar Ishar Singh Majbail, Secretary of the Sikh National College, Lahore was 
arrested on Augnst 17 at Lahore under Clause 5 of the Criminal Law Ameudmeut 
Act 

Baba Harnam Singh, a prominent Kisan leader has been interned in the village for 
one year. He is also prohibited from participating in meetings or processions. 

Sardar Kartar Singh Gill, General Secretary of the Punjab Kisan Committee has 
been ordered by the Punjab Government to leave Amritsar within 34 hours and 
remain interned in his village. He is also asked not to make any speeches or 
participate in anj political activities. 

Babn Sohan Singh Bhakna and Mr. Yog Raj two prominent kisan leaders were 

S rosecuted on August 22 in Amritsar District Magistrate’s Court under Section 117, 

. P. C. for alleged instigation to defy order under Section 144. 

Special Magistrate, Amritsar convicted on August 13 Jatbadar Attar Siogh aud 
16 members of his Jatba under Section 145, 1. P. C. for alleged defiance of 144 
orders and awarded a year’s rigorous impriboument to the Jathadar aud one month 
each to each of the 16 members of the Jatha. 

The same court awarded a year’s rigorous imprisonment each to Sardar Jagat 
Singh and 8. Sam Singh for the same offence. 

Seourities of Rs. SC$D each deposited by the '^Akali Patrika ’, a Punjabi daily and 
the A kali I^ess where the paper is published were forfeited. The securities were 
demanded for publisbing four articles relating to the reoent satyagraha in Amritsar. 

Two fresh securities of Rs. 3, (XX) each have been demanded from ^’Akali Patrika” 
and the Akali Press where the paper is published. 

An anti-Unionist demonstration at Ajmoli^ Panjab, was forcibly dispersed by 
the Police by a cane charge resulting in injuries to eleveu persons. 

As a sequel to an ercounter between the police and the villagers in Sangial, a 
village In Sialkot district the police have arrested ten persons including 8 Oingress 
workers on a charge of voluntarily causing hurt to deter a public servant 

from duty. 

Amritsar police raided the office of the Kisan Committee and removed the flag 
and certain dociunents. 

Manlana Inayatullah, President of the Majlis-I-Ahrar, Qadian, was arrested under 
Section 108 Cr. P. C. in connection it Is said with a speech delivered by him 

at a meeting. 

Secretary of the Ittihad-i-Miilat, was oonvioted by the 
Dinnot Magistrate, Lahore, on Jolly 4 and ordered to pay a fine of Rs, 75 or in 
default to undergo 3 months imprisonment for reciting a poem at a publio meeting. 
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Sardar Fala Slagh has been sentenoed by the District Magistrate, Amritsar to 
rifforoos imi;risoameat for a period of one year under Section 124, I. P. 0. for an 
alleged seditious speech at Harsa Ohiuna on 4th April last. 

Sardar Bohan Singh of Amritsar, a Oongress worker, was sentenoed to a year's 
rigorous imprisonment for delivering seditious speeches at Harsa Ghidna and at Jonsi. 

Two years* rigorous imprisonment was awarded to Qani Shanker Singh, General 
Secretary of Sbiromani Akali Dal on a charge of sedition for two speeches delivered 
in September last. 

Sardar Kapur Singh was given six months’ rigorous imprisonment by the 
District Magistrate, Amritsar, for two alleged seditious speeches in April last. 

The Ooty Bank Raid Case prisoners, Ehushiram Mehta, Prem Prakash and 
Hazari Singh detained in the General Jail, Lahore, Panjab as Madras prisoners, 
when they threatened hunger-strike were ordered to be released by the Madras 
Government last week. Immediately after they came out of the Jail they were 
served with notices under the Criminal Law Amendment Aot, directing them to 
leave the Punjab by the first available train. « ^ ^ , 

Mr. Devendra Nath Mudli, Secretary of the Kharagpur Town Congress Committee 
was served with a notice under S ection 108 Cr. P. C. to show cause why he should 
not be directed to execute a bond of Bs. 500 with two sureties of the like amount 
each to be of good behaviour for a period of one year. The charge imainst 
him is that he nad disseminated seditious matter on May 31 last at Sakuahat 
and on June 12 last at Euirai. , , 

Mr. Mudli was served with another notice asking him not to hold meetings as 
Secretary of the Town Oongress Committee within the jurisdiction of the Kharagpur 
Thana without the previous permission of the Sub-divisional Officer, Kharagpur. 

Bhai Dhian Singh, a political worker of Jandiala, Punjab, on his release from 
the Lahore Central Jail after undergoing Penal servitude for about twenty years, 
has been interned in his village for a period of two years. 

Police made a lathi charge to disperse a procession of about 30 villagers found 
in the compound of the District Court, Amritsar, to greet some of the prisoners who 
were being brought from the Judicial lock-up for trial. 

DELHI 

Delhi police have arrested over thirty members of the worker’s League and 
Railway Porter’s Union for demonstrations expressing sympathy for persons who 
were arrested and convicted on July 23 for observing general hartal. 

Delhi Government has demanded a security of Rs. 1003 from “Azad”, the organ 
of the Local Muslim League for the publication of some alleged objectionable artioTea. 

Delhi Government have demanded under Section 7 (1) of the Indian Press (Emer- 

n Powers) Act, 1931, an advance security of Rs. 1000 from Mr. Sadullah Khan, 
ent of the Tbelawalas Union, Delhi, when he applied for permission to bring 
out a weekly paper called ^Mazdoor Dunia”. 

BENGAL 

Mr. Satyendra Nath Majumdar, Editor, *^Ananda Bazar Patrika” and S. C. Bhatta- 
chaya. Printer and Publisher of the same paper, were convicted on July 18 by the 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta to six and three months’ rigorous imprisonment 
respectively on a charge of sedition for an article ^Condition of Political Prisoners 
in the Midnapore Central Jail” in their paper of March 2 last. 

Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate found Mr. B. N. Bhattacharya guilty of 
sedition in connection with a speech delivered by him on Februaiy 13 last on the 
question of release of political prisoners and sentenoed him to pay a fine of Rs. 200 
or in default to undergo three months* rigorous imprisonment 

Mr. G. N. Plucknott has been externed from Bengal for a period of 14 vears with 
effect from August 13, 1938 under the Qoonda Act 

Jonah Sheik and 24 other members of All Bengal Krishak Samity of Oaloutta 
were directed under Section 107 O. P. G. to furnish bonds of Bs. 3u0 each with 
two sureties of the like amount to keep the peace for one year. They are alleged 
to have gone into the village and made objectionable speeches. 

Ranigunj Pottery Works strikers who came in urooesslon to Calcutta to meet Mr 
Subhas Chandra Bose were distressed by the police. Two of the strikers were 
arrested.^ 

Messrs. Arjun Dev Kapoor, Shiv Raj Kapoor and Visnn Dntt have been orosa- 
outed for alleged causiing hurt to a Jamadar of Banga Town Police to deter Mm 
from duty, 
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TBAVANCORE STATE 

The Piwan issued a Criminal Law Amendment Begulation, modelled after 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act passed in British India daring the non-cooperation 
days. The Trayanoore State Congress and the All Trayancore Youth l^eague were 
declared unlawful associations. Their offices were closed and their property confiscated. 

An order prohibiting him from addressing meetings was served on Mr. N. C, 
Sekhar on August 10 by the District Magistrate, Triyandrum. He was subsequently 
arrested and oonyicted for breaking the order. 

Mrs. Eamala Deyi who was invited to preside at the Youth League Conference 
was also served with a restraint order by the Magistrate. When she disobeyed the 
order she was arrested and taken out of the State. 

Messrs. P. G. Bhridhar, Shrikantan Nair and N. Thanu Pillai, all officers of the 
Youth League were arrested on August 23 including Mr. K. Damodar who presided 
at the Conference. 

Messrs. Pattam Thanu Pillai, President of the State Congress, T. M. Varghese, 
Yice-President, N. P. Nilkanta Pillai and K. T. Thomas, Joint Secretaries and G. 
BAtnik Chandran of the All India Congress Committee were under arrest. 

The State Military has reinforced the local police in many places. Thrice 
firing has occurred, first at Noyyatinkara on August 31, then at Quilon on 
l^ptember 2 and then at Kottayara on September 5. Seven died as a result of 
firing at Nayyatinkara and five at Quilon and one at Kottayam. Besides many 
were injured. 

The licence of the ‘^Malayalam Manorama’" has been cancelled and their 
press has been sealed. There was no previous notice nor was any order 
served on any one. 

Mr. K. P. Nilkanta Pillai and Mr. G. V. Mathew who were arrested for offering 
civil disobedience in Quilon have been sentenced each to 18 months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and a fine of Bs. 1300, in default three months’ further imprisonment. 

The residences of Mr. £. T. Thomas, Mr. E. P. Nilakanta Pillai, and Mr. 
Madhava Warrier were searched on August 27. 

Printing of any newpapers, books, pamphlets etc. likely to have a tendency 
directly or indirectly to excite disaffection or further the objects of unlawful 
aasociations is also penalised. 

At Quilon 0. B. N. Pillai and M. G. Mathew and at Eottayam Mr. £. John 
Philipose were arrested, tried and sentenced to 13 months’ imprisonment and 
Bs. 1600 fine. 

At Alleppy Mr. P. K. Kunju Pillai were sentenced for similar offence to 

7 months and Bs. 350 fine each. 

Messrs. Pottom Thanu Pillai and T. M. Verghese were sentenced to one 
year’s simple imprisonment and Bs. 800 fine for disobeying prohibitory orders 
at Trivandrum. 

Mr. P, J. Sebastian, M L. A., was sentenced on August 30, to 13 months' 
imprisonment and a fine of Ra. 1,600. 

An order has been served on Mr. P. Balakrishnan Thampi, Deputy Leader 
of the State Congress Party in the Assembly prohibiting him from speaking 

at public meetings for a period of 15 days. 

Messrs. Y. K. Yelayudhao, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly and R. Sngathan, General Secretary of the Coir Factory Workers 

Union were setitenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisoumeut and Rs. 1,000 fine 

or in default 4 and a half months’ more. 

Mr. Y. K. Mathew, Mr. A. E. Pachupillai, Advocate, and Mr. M. J, Joseph, 
all of Eottayam were sentenced to 12 montns’ imprisonment and Bs. 500 fine. 

Mr. E. M. B. Pillain, Advocate and Mr. 8. Eumaraswamy were sentenced on 
September 5, to 6 months’ imprisoument and Bs. 500 fine. 

Messrs. C. Eesavan and K. S. Pillai, Working Committee members were arrested. 

At Quilon on September 9, Mr. E. Eesavan, member, Travaneore Assembly 
and E. Govindan, Becreta^^, Quilon Factory Workers’ Union were arrested.^ 

At Eottayam Mr. B. Y. Thomas, member, State Assembly and Mr. David Maha 
Pillai, Yakil, Mr. Gopala Pillai, Secretary, Eottayam Youth League were arrested. 
MY80BE STATE 

Permission, it is reported, was refused by the Government to Mr. N. C. 

Advocate and a prominent political leader for starting a weekly 
called “Swarajya”. 
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ARRESTS AND CONVICTIONS 


Similar permissioa has been also refused to Mr. Q. R. Swamy for editing a 
Journal oidled “Matribhumi” . No reasons were given for refusing those perm^s. A 
Bill is there in the State Assem bly to amend the drastic Mysore Press Act, British 
Indian Press Act makes provision for demanding advance security but not for 
outright refusal. 

Government of Mysore have passed orders prohibiting entry into the State of 
‘‘Prajasakti” a Kannada weekly, published in Hubli. 

NILGIRI STATE 

A procession was taken out on August 10 in contravention of the State's regula- 
tions. Fire was opened and one is reported to have been killed and a number 
injured. Mr. Banmali Das, Secretary of the Praja Mandal has been arrested, over 
ninety have been tried on charges of leading unlawful processions and have been 
sentenced mostly to six mouths' imprisonment and very heavy lines. 

The Secretary of the Praja Mandal, Mr. Banmali Das was aires^ed on August 3 
under Section 124A for sedition. 

Police on August 12 opened fire to disperse a procession and one was killed. 


ALWAR STATE 

Mr. Jainarayan Vyas, General Secretary of the All India States’ 
for an alleged breaking of the provision of the Seditious Meetings 
been ordered to leave the Alwar State. 


Peoples’ Conference 
Act of 1921 has 


All the political prisoners in the Alwar Jail are reported to have taken to hunger- 
strike as a protest against the State's refusal to allow them trial in open court, 
right to engage defence counsels of their own choice and being given bar-fetters. 

L. S. Tnpathy Naray an and Indra Singh Azad have been sentenced to two years* 
and Radhacharan and Nathuram Modi to one year’s hard labour. 


KEONJHAR STATE 

Mr. M. Pradhan and Mr. N. Mahapatra have been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for enrolling members for the Orissa States* Peoples’ Conference under 
Section 107 Cr. P. Code. Three more have been arrested on the same charge. 


DE SPALL A STATE 

Notices under Section 144 have been served on Mr. Parn Chandra Nail of Balasoro 
and Mr. Chaitanya Misra of Despalla State ordering them not to enter the State. 
They are accused of being instrumental in instigating subversive activities in the 
State. 


KASHMIR STATE 

The District Magistrate, Kashmir, has served a notice on *^Hamdard”, a nationalist 
weekly asking them not to issue the special number of the paper which was to be 
published in commemoraticn of the Responsible Government Day which was to be 
celebrated throughout the State on August 5. 

Raja Mohd. Akbar, Provincial President of the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslirn 
Conference who stood cha rged with sedition has been sentenced to three years* 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine a of Rs. ICX). 

The Additional District Magistrate, issued an order under section 108 calling upon 
four prominent workers, Mr. Mohd. Syed and Mr. Ghulam Mohd. Sadiq, members of 
the State Assembly and Mr. 8. M. Abdulla, President of the Muslim Conference and 
Sardar Budh Singh, to show cause why they should not be bound down for one year 
to keep peace. A few days before this the District Magistrate of Srinagar had 
declared section 144 for a period of one month banning all public meetings and 
processions. Defiance of the order started. Seven persons including Mr. Abdulla 
were arrested. Spread of unrest has resulted in 47 arrests in the city and 31 in the 
districts. 

KALSIA STATE 

The District Magistrate, Kalsia State, has promulgated Section 144 in village Chirk, 
banning meetings and delivering of speeches within a radius of seven miTes. The 
order is to remain in force for two months. This order is a sequel to the agitation 
carried on by Kirti Kisan Workers against the State. The posting of punitive poUoe 
at Marwa Ehurd in the State is reported to be creating great unrest in the vulaim 
and the Peasants’ Committee have asked for its immediate removal. A severe bShi 
charge on picketers on September 12 is reported. 
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NABHA STATE :- 

The anthorities became panicky when the Nabha Praja Mandal arranged for 
a Flag Hoisting Ceremony. According to the President of the Praja Mandal, 
Pandit Anantaram, President of the Phool Congress Committee, Mr. Nariram, 
General Secretary and Sardar Gnrbachan Singh, President, Nabha Congress 
Committee along with twenty-two other congressmen were arrested in the Congress 
Office, Ludhiana, and taken to Nabha. The local Congress Office was searched and 
all documents were seized by the police. A War Council to resist repression has 
been formed. 

UDAIPUR STATE 

lEUis issued a notification prohibiting the formation of Societies, holding of 
meetings and taking out of processions without the previous permission of the 
authorities. The Police aro authorised to prosecure guilty persons, disperse 
unauthorised meetings and prohibit the distribution and exhibition of such notices 
and pamphlets as are likely to lead to feeling against the State. 

HYDERABAD STATE 

Government on September 6 issued a Public Safety Regulation which will be 
enacted into an Act within six months. Under the Regulation undesirable outsiders 
will be very strictly supervised. Such persons already in the State will be liable 
to arrest without warrant, summary deportation with maximum penalty of one 
year a rij^orous imprisonment and a fine if such deportees return to the State. The 
Commissioner of Police, Hyderabad, and First Talukdar have been vested with 
special powers in this connection as well as for carrying out searches of houses 
and buildings for undesirable outsiders. Hotels and restaurants are required to 
maintain a careful register of all their lodgers on pain of 3 months’ imprisonment. 

By a Gazettee Extraordinary issued on September 7 the Government have 
banned under the Pubiic Safety Regulation, promulgated the previous day, the 
formation of the Hyderabad State Congress. The Congress has been banned not 
for anything it has said or done bnt because the Government are satisfied on their 
own enquiries that it will be ^^constituted on communal lines and animated by 
communal and subversive ends.” No reasons are given in support of their 
allegations. 

The Government have also prohibited from entry into the State 21 newspapers 
of which eleven are from Bombay. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha*— 11th. December to 16th. December 1938 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from lltli to 16th 
December, 1938, Shri Sabas Chandra Bose presided. 

The members present were : Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shreemati Sarojini Naidu, 
Shris Jawaharlal Nehru. Vallabhbbai Patel, Jairamdas Ddiaiatram, Bhulabbai Desai, 
Pattabhi Sitarammayya, Sarat Chandra Bose, .Sbankarrao Doo, iiarekrisbna 
Mahtab, J. B. Kripalani. 

(1) SurPLEBCENTARY BUDQET 

Resolved that the following supplementary Budget for the year 1938-39 be 


sanctioned. Rs. 

(i) Travelling Expenses for the members of the Pailiamentary 

Sub-Coir:.mittee 1,200 

(ii) Expenses for Treasurer’s Office 600 

(iii) Bannu Enquiry Expenses 457 


Rote : Messrs Bacbchraj & Go. Ltd., of Bombay wore doing the work of the 
Treasurer’s office with the help of their staff for which they charged nothing from 
the A. I. 0. C. Fnnds. They requested that a grant of Rs. ^ per year may be 
made for the expenses inoarred by them in this connection. 

(2) Gratuity to Latb Shbi Abdul Waheed’s Widow 

Resolved that a monthly allowance of Rs. 20 be paid to the widow of Late Shri 
Waheed, Typist in the A. 1. . C. C. office for a period of five years from 
November, 1938. 
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(8) Next Congrbss Session— Date 

In accordance with the request of the Reoeption Committee of the next Congress 
to be held at Tripuri, (Mahakoshal) following dates were fixed for the meeting of 
the Subjects Committee and the Open Session. 

(i) Subjects Committee— 7th, 8th, 9th March 1939. 

(ii) Open Session— 9th 10th 11th March 1939. 

The following resolutions were passed 

(4) Lite Maulana ShAukat Ali 

The Working Committee express their groat sorrow at^ the sudden^ death of 
Maulana Shaukat Ali and place on record their deep appreciation of his invaluable 
sacrifices and service to the cause of India’s freedom. 

(5) Indian States 

The Working Committee welcome the awakening of the people of the Indian 
States in many parts of the country and consider this as a hopeful prelude to the 
larger freedom comprising the whole of India, for which the Congress has laboured. 
The Committee support the demand for civil liberty and responsible government 
under the aegis of the Rulers in the States and^ express their solidarity with these 
movements for freedom and self-expression. While appreciating that some Rulers 
of the States have recognised this awakening as a healthy sign of growth and are 
seeking to adjust themselves to it, in co-operation with their people, the Committeo 
regret that other Rulers have sought to suppress these movements^ by banning 
peaceful and legitimate organisations and all political activity and, in some oases, 
resorting to cruel and inhuman repression. In particular the Committee deplore the 
attempt of some Rulers to seek the aid of the British Government In India to 
suppress their own people, and the Committee assert the right of the Congress to 
protect the people against an unwarranted use of military or police forces, lent by 
the British authorities, for the suppression of the legitimate movement of the people 
for responsible government within the States. 

The Committee desire to draw attention afresh to the resolution of the Haripura 
Congress which defines Congress policy in regard to the States. While it is the 
right and privilege of the Congres to work for the attainment of civil liberty and 
responsible government in the States, existing circumstances impose certain 
limitations of this work, and considerations of prudence prevent the Congress from 
interfering organisationally and directly in the internal struggles of the States. This 
policy was conceived in the best interests of tho people, to enable them to develop 
self-reliance and strength. It was also intended as a measure of the good-will of 
the Congress towards the States and of its hope that the Rulers, of their own accord, 
would recognise the spirit of the times ana satisfy the just aspirations of their 
people. Experience has proved the wisdom of this policy. But this was never 
conceived as an obligation. The Congress has always reserved tho right, as it is its 
duty, to guide the people of the States and lend them its infiuenoe. With the great 
awakening that is taking place among the people of the States, there must be an 
increasing identification oi the Congress with the States’ people. 

The policy laid down by the Haripura Congress, which has been so abundantly 
justified ,must continue to be pursued. While, therefore, tho Working Committee 
welcome the movements in ths States for the attainment of responsible government 
they advise the people not belonging to the States concerned against taking part in 
civil disobedience and the like. Participation by such people will bring no real 
strength to the movement and may even embarrass the people of tne Stat^ 
ooncerned and prevent them from developing a mass movement on which strength 
and success depend. 

The Committee trust that all movements in the States will adhere strictly to the 
fundamental Congress policy of non-violeuce. 

(6) Congress Membership 

The Working Committee have received reports from various parts of the country 
to the effect that some of the membership registers contain names of fictitious 
persons or those who have not fulfilled the qualifications for membership. In oertida 
instances, it is reported that groups of people have been nominally made members, 
their subscriptions having been paid by someone else. Tne Committee are 
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)3trongly of opinion that Buoh fictilions membership must be ended, and alj names 
that are found, after dae enquiry, not to fulfill the qualifioations of membership must 
be removed from the rolls. 

2. The Congress has prided itself in the past not only on its inspiring objective 
of freedom for India's millions but also on the purity of its methods and it is bv 
adhering to these methods that it has achieved snocess in its high tasks and built 
np a reputation worthy of the great cause it served. While welcoming millions of 
our people to its membership rolls and deriving vitality and strength from the 
sy^mpathy of scores of millions of others, the Congress has held that its effective* 
ness as a fighting organisation lay in the disciplined workers in its ranks and not 
merely in a large ineffectual membership. 

3, The Wooing Committee therefore are of opinion that immediate and effective 
steps must be taken to inspect and revise all membership registers, with a view to 
mue them conform with reality and the rnles of the Congress. The Committee 
desire and request all Provincial Congress Committees to undertake this task at an 
early date and to complete it at the latest by the 31st of March 1939 when a full 
report of the steps taken should be presented to the office of the A. I. C. C. In 
the course of this inquiry, as errors are discovered in the membership rolls, they 
should be immediately rectified and the names of fictitious or unqualified per- 
sons removed. The inquiry should not interfere with the course oi the various 
elections during the next three months, except in so far as corrections are made 
from time to time in the membership rolls. The General Secretary of the A. I. C. 
O. will give every assistance to the P. G. Cs in this inquiry. 

4. The Working Committee are further of opinion that certain rules of procedure 
and constitutional Ganges are necessary in order to prevent the enrolment of fictitious 
or unqualified members, to make Congress a stronger organisation of effective 
workers. These rales must ensure that existing qualifioations, like the rule requiring 
habitual wearing of khadi, are strictly adhered to, and further qualifications are laid 
down for all office-bearers and members of elective committees in the province. 
Such farther qaalifications should be as laid down in Clause 6 below, subject to the 
period of continuous membership being varied having regard to the nature and 
functions of the committee concerned, such as, district, taluqa, thana or maudal 
committees. 

5. Every primary member will be entitled to vote at any Congress election 
only if he goes personally to the office of his primary committee, gets his name 
registered in a separate roll of voters, and obtains a voters card. Provided that in 
the case of women, people who are ill, and those who may be absent from their 
primary area, registration may be effected by correspondence or through some other 
person. 

6. The Working Commitlee recommends that Article V of the Congress Oonsti- 
tntion be amended so that the following qualifioations. in addition to the habitual 
wearing of khadi, be laid down for those seeking election as delegates to the 
Congress. 

(i) Gontinaous membership of the Congress for the three years previous to the 
date for election ; provided that it shall be open to the Provincial Exeentive or other 
competent body to rednee this period for any particular candidate, more especially 
in individual oases for womeu, political prisoners, minorities and backward classes. 

(ti) The candidate mast have performed a prescribed task for the Congress 
during the previous year, such task being either spinning personally by hand at 
least 5000 yards of yarn or doing some other task prescribed previously by the 
Provincial Exeentive. All candidates mast have a certificate stating that they have 
performed this task and fulfilled this qualification. 

7. The Working Committee invite P. C. C. Cs. to make further snggestions for 
the amendment of the constitution or the framing of rules in order to strengthen 
and pnrify the Congress organisation. 

(7) CONOBESS AND CoMMUNAL ORGANISATIONS 
Resolved that for the pnrposes of Article V (c) the following organisations are 
declared as commnnal organisations 

(1) The Hindu Mahasabha. 

(2) The Muslim Leagne. 

Article V (c) reads : “No person who is a member of any elected Congress 
Committee of a communal organisation, the object or programme of which involves 
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political activities which are in the opinion of the Working Oommittee, anti-national 
and in oonflict with those of the Congress. 

(8) Ratio 

Since the fixation of the ratio at Is. dd. to the rupee all trade interests in India 
and public bodies have protested that this measure was against the vital eoonomto 
interests of India and insistently demanded its revision. The Government of India 
have hitherto resisted all these attempts and last issued a communique on the 6th of 
June, 1938 declaring that it did not intend making any change in the ratio for tM 
time being and in support of that declaration sought to rely merely on the 
instability and uncertainty during the period of readjustment which according to them 
was likely to cause greater loss to Indian interests than any corresponding gain from 
a change to a lower ratio. 

Since June last, the balance of trade has turned more and more against India. 
The Oommittee are of opinion that the rate of exchange of Is. 6d. to the rupee has 
hit hard the agriculturists of this country by lowering the price of agricultural 
commodities and has given an undue and unfair advantage to imports into this 
country. 

The Working Committee are satisfied that the rate of Is. 6d* cannot any longer 
be maintained on the balance of trade. During the last seven years that ^ rate has 
been maintained by the large exports of gold which have been very injurious to 
the country. Matters have now reached a stage when the rate can only be 
maintained by a policy of contraction of currency and credit and by farther depletion 
of the gold and sterling resources of India and particularly of the paper currency 
reserve. Those sterling resources have already been used up to an alarming extent 
and there is a danger to farther serious depletion taking place if efforts continue to 
bo made by the Government of India to maintain the present ratio. The Working 
Committee look upon such prospect with the utmost oonoern and anxiety. 

In view of this situation, the Working Committee have oome to the oonolusion 
that the best interests of the country demand that efforts to maintain the present 
exchange level should henceforth cease and urge upon the Governor-General-iu- 
Council the necessity of taking immediate steps to lower the rate to Is. 4d. to the 
rupee. 

(9) PlLBSIINB 

The Working Committee have passed resolutions from time to time dealing with 
the changing situation in Palestine and sympathising with the struggle of the Arabs 
to maintain their political and national integrity. Reports are continuously coming 
in from a variety of reliable sources of unamenable atrocities committed by the British 
Army and Police on the plea of maintaining law and order in this mandated Territory. 
The courage, determination and sacrifices made by the Arabs in this life and death 
struggle have evoked the admiration of the people of India who once more wish 
to convey to them their good wishes for complete success in the attainment of their 
objective. 

The Working Committee wish to express their oondemuatiou of the ruthless 
policy now being pursued by British Imperialism in Palestine which must lead to 
grave consequences, and reiterate their opinion that the issue of the future 
government of Palestine should be left to be decided ou the principle of self- 
determination. 

While sympathising with the plight of the Jews in Europe and elsewhere, the 
Committee deplore that in Palestine the Jews have relied on British armed forces to 
advance their special claims and thus aligned themselves on the side of British 
Imperialisin. The Committee trust that Arabs and Jews will endeavour to find a 
basis for direct cooperation with a view to establishing a free demooratio State 
Palestine with adequate protection of Jewish rights. 

(10) Indbpbndbitcx Day 

Resolved that the anniversary of Independence Day, January 26th, be celebrated 
all over the country and the form of pledge, as taken last year^ be repeated at publio 
meetings. 

PLEDGE-^ 

^We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any other 
people, to have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the neoessities 
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of life, so that they may have fall opportaaities of growth. We believe also that if 
anv government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, the^people have 
a farther right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in Inaia ns^ not 
only deprived the Indian people of their freedom bat has based iteelf on the exploita- 
tion of the masses, and has rained India economically, politically, oultarally and 
spiritaally. We believe therefore that India must sever the British oonneotion and 
attain Parna Swaraj or Complete independence. 

, ^ ‘‘We recognise that the most effective way of gaining oar freedom is not through 
violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long way to 
Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to these 
methods that our country will attain independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly resolve 
to carry on non-violently the struggle for freedom till Parna Swaraj is attained” 

(11) Bepbesentations of Muslims ie Congress Committees 

The Working Committee issued the following instructions to the Provincial 
Ooi^ress Committees with regard to the representation of Muslims in Congress. 

The Working Committee having learnt that in some local committees Muslims 
are not suffioiently represented advises all committees to arrange for their adequate 
representation. This representation should be, if necessary, provided for in the 
constitution but meanwhile conventions should be established to give effect to it. 

(12) Changes in Provincial Constitutions 
Vidarhka and Sindh-— 

The Committee sanctioned the changes made by the P. C. Cs of Vidarbha and 
Sindh in theii respective constitutions. 

U. P. 

The following resolution was passed : “The Working Committee approves of the 
amendments sent by U. P. P. C. C, in its Constitution, excepting the portion 
relating to qualifications and disqualifications of Congress delegates which require 
changes in the Constitution of the Congress before they can be given effect to.” 

Nagpur^^ 

The Committee approved of the amendments in the Constitution of the Nagpur 
P. C. C except the clauso which authorises the President of the P. C. C. to nominato 
three members to the P. C. C. The Committee was of the opinion that nomination to 
Committee was against the spirit of the Congress Constitution. 

Burmak- 
in view of the special position assigned to Burma in the Congress organization 
the Constitution submitted by the Burma P, C. C. framed on the old linos when 
Burma was a province of India was not sanctioned by the Committee. The 
Committee were of the opinion that a special Constituliou bo made for separate 
Burma in consonance with the peculiar position that it. occupies in the Congress 
organization. In tho meantime the Committee assigned to Burma 20 delegates and 
3 members of the A. I. C. 0. to bo elected •according to the rules of the Constitution 
submitted by the Burma P. C. C. 

(13) Congress and Muslim League 

The Committee considered Mr. Jionah*8 letter dated 9th Oot. 1938 from Karachi. 
It is the opinion of the Committee that in view of the position taken up by the 
council of the Muslim League no useful purpose will be served by prolonging the 
correspondence with the League. The Presidout was authorised to write to Mr. 
Jinnidi closing the correspondence. The following letter was written by the 
President to Mr. Jinnah : 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

The Working Committee have considered your letter of October lO, 1938 and 
regret the decision contained therein. Since the Committee do not find it poswipie 
to agree with the Council of the Muslim League as to the basis of the negotiation 
and since the Council insist that an agreement as to the basis is a sine qua nm ox 
any negotiations between (he Congress and the League, the Working Oommiwee re- 
gret that they are not in a position to do anything farther in the direotion of ratting 
negotiations with the League wiUi a view to arriving at a settlement of the Uinau- 
Muslim question. 
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1 am sorry for the dolay in replying to yoar letter bat I did not want to say 
anything till the Working Committee met and considered the matter. 

Since the previous correspondence has been published already, 1 am taking the 
liberty of issning this to the press. 

(14) Fund Created from Excess Allowance in Non-Congress Proyinces 

It was decided that 25 per cent of the fund created from excess allowanoos of 
Congress members of the Legislatures in non-Congress provinces, be spent at the 
discretion of the President of the P. 0. 0. and the Leader of the Congress party 
in the Legislature, for general Congress work in the province. 

(15) Sri Pattabhi for Ceylon 

There was a desire expressed by the Ceylonese Indians that some members of the 
Working Committee should visit Ceylon for the purpose of studying the condition of 
Indians there and establishing contacts. The committee requested Sri Pattabhai to 
visit Ceylon to study the situation there and establish tho necessary contacts. 

The Preaident’s Tour 

The (Congress President’s tour in the Punjab lasting from the 25th Nov. to 2ad 
Dec. evoked great popular enthusiasm. The President had a most strenuous pro- 
gramme to carry through, during the brief period. This was followed by a visit to 
Sind where he stayed for three days. 

He was in Lucknow from the 19th to 23rd Nov. prior to hjs Punjab tour in 
response to an invitation to open the Khadi and Industrial Exhibition. 

People assembled in their thousands to listen to the Congress President as he 
sped from place to place. All classes of people, peasants, labourers, students, in- 
tellectuals, industrialists and others joined in welcoming tho President and thereby 
testifying to the extensive hold of the Congress on the country. 

The burden of the President’s speeches throughout his tour was the need for 
discipline and unity, the need for a well-knit and organised party both for winning 
India’s freedom and retaining it when it is won, and use the freedom won for putting 
through a comprehensive socio-economic programme for raising the moral and 
material level of the country. 

Congress Ministry in Assam 

On December 8, a no-Conhdence motion was moved in Assam Assembly by Mr. 
Maqbul Hussain Choudhury against the Congress Coalition Ministry. It was nega- 
tived by the Assembly by 54 votes to 50, one member remaining neutral. 

The no-Confidence motion was the ocoasion of a full dross debate on the policy 
and programme of the Bardoloi Ministry which had assumed responsibilities of 
office barely two months ago. The oppositionists voiood their strong oriticism of 
the poliev so far pursued by the Ministry. The Leader of the European Group 
expressed doubts and apprehensions which were agitating the European 
Community in Assam in respect of the hostile attitude of the Congress party against 
their interests. Bhri Gopinath Bardoloi answered these doubts and criticisms and 
expounded the policy of the Congress Party. He expressed his readiness to face 
general election if the Assembly so desired. 


The Planning Committee 


The Industries Ministers’ Conference held at Delhi in October last passed a reso* 
Intion appointing a Planning (Committee (the personnel of which was to be announced 
later by the Congress President) with a view to undertaking preliminary work in 
connection with a oomprehensivo Indnstrial plan for the whole of India. The 
following Is the personnel of the Committee as announoed by the Congress President : 


BUaha, (7) Sri Ambalal BarabhaL (8) Dr. Nazir Ahamad, (9) Sri A. D. Shroff. IlOi 
Prof. K. T. Shah, (11) Prof. J, 0. Ghosh. 12. Sri Kumarappa, Secretary, A.I^I A* 
was oo-opted as a member of the Planning Committee by Sri Jawaharlal Nehru,* the 
Chairman of the Committee. ' 
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The first meeting of the Committee was held at Bombay on Deo. 18. It was 
inangurated by the Congress President and presided over ^ Sri Jawabarlal Nehru. 

In inaug[arating the oonferenoe and requesting Sri Jawaharlal Nehru to accept 
the responsibility of presiding over the deliberations of the Committee, Shri Bubhas 
Chandra Bose made a purvey of the special problems irhich the Committee had to 
face and removed certain misconceptions about the place of cottage industries in the 
national planning scheme. 

Pandit Jawaharlal who made a short speech pointed out that any kind of national 
planning which was divorced from the rushing torrents of the national movement 
would lose touch with living realities. 

At the conclusion of the National Planning Committee the following official com- 
munique was issued : 

'^Ine Planning Committee appointed two Sub-committees to report by to-morrow 
on the budget, the office and secretariat of the Committee ; the other Sub-committee 
was to draw up the questionnaire which was to be issued to the various Provincial 
Governments, States and other public institutions concerned This questionnaire will 
be considered by the full committee on Tuesday next. The committee decided to 
authorise the Chairman to co-opt representatives of the All-India Village Industries 
Association and organised labour*'. 

The National Planning Committee sat for four more days. Besides discussing 
the lines on which the work of the Committee should be conducted it prepared an 
elaborate questionnaire to be addressed to various Provincial Governments, Indian 
States and Industrial organisations. The Committee also passed the following 
resolution : 

^^The Planning Committee Is of opinion that the various Provincial Governments 
should create provincial and where necessary, inter-provincial river commissions for 
the regulation, development and control of various rivers and water-ways for the 
purpose of providing the following : 

Water for agriculture and Industries, 

Hydro-electric power. 

Cheap transport, 

Prevention of erosion, silting and floods, and 

Safe-guarding the health of the people. 

The Committee was further of the opinion that the Planning Commission should 
also consider and deal with problems of the shitting of river beds. 

The Indian States 

The last few months have witnessed the growth and spread of the movement for 
responsible government in Indian States. The contrast between the unrest of today 
and the inertia of yesterday is striking. Many causes account for this rapid and 
widespread change not the least being the Haripura Resolution on Indian States. 
This resolution, though seemingly unfriendly, has proved a Godsend. It made a 
direct appeal to the self-respect and self-reliance of the people of the States with 
results that we all witness to day. A few outstauding examples of this great 
awakening are given here. 

KASHMIR 

A land deservedly famous for its natural wealth and beauty is politically one of 
the most backward and materially one of the poorest of the Indian States. An 
illiterate, half-starved peasantry forms a considerable section of the population. 
Until recently they suffered patiently the burdens that a top-heavy administration 
placed upon them. But for some time now there has been a stir and awakening 
among them. A movement is afoot for the democratisation of the administration and 
the establishment of representative institutions. 

The movement was at first led and oonduoted exclusively by the members of one 
community, namely Muslims, constituting as they do the »buik of the population ; but 
now the base of the movement has been broadened and Hndus and Muslims are 
working together for the common cause. There is repression of (tf(s movement and 
as is the way of repression it grows by what it feeds on. Arrests, floes, searones 
Bad lathi charges are regular features of this repressioa. The policy of arrests has 
its limitations. The jails even if they are emptieu of non- politicals nave but limiteo 
accommodation. There Is therefore increasing resort to the policy of flues and such 
other forms of repression. It is not uncommon for the sings of youngmen to oe 
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visited oa their fathers, naoles aad other relations and in the absence of these 
^on their neighboars. 

It will bo news to many that several parts of Kashmir are in a state of martial 
law sinoe 1931. A Notification was promnlgated in 1931 to meet an emergenoy. It 
was withdrawn when the emergenoy ceased, fiat it was again promulgated on June 
1, 1933 to meet another emergenoy which is still supposed to continue. Obviously 
word emergency has reference to the popular upheaval in the States threatening 
existing pnvileges. To have an idea of tnia repressive and drastic notification some 
of its provisions may be quoted here. 

Section S of tho Notification : (1) A competent authority (all military State 

officers, District Magistrates of Jammu and Kashmir and all police officers of and 
above the rank of sub- inspectors) may arrest without warrant any person against 
whom a reasonable suspicion exists that he has promoted or assisted to promote or 
intends to promote disaffection against the authority of Government or^ that ho 
has acted or intends to act in a manner prejudicial to the restoration or maintenance 
of law and order. 

(2) In making such arrests a competent authority may use any means that 
may bo necessary. 

(3) A competent authority making such arrests shall forthwith commit any 
person so arrested to jail in Srinagar. Provided that no person shall be detained in 
custody under this section for a period exceeding one month. 

Section 4 : Power to control turbulent persona : (1) A competent authority if 
satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for believing that any person has promoted 
or assisted to promote or intends to promote or intends to assist any disaffected 
person, or has otherwise acted or intends to act in a manner piejudioial to the 
restoration or maintenance of law and order, may by order In writing, direct 
that such person 

(a) Shall not enter reside or remain in any area specified in the order. 

(b) Shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order. 

(c) Shall remove himself from and shall not return to any area specified in the 
order or 

(d) Shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts or take such 
order with property in his possession or under his control as may be specified in the 
order. 

(3) An order made under Sub-section I shall not remain in force for more than 
one month from the making thereof. 

(3) An order made under sub-section shall be served on the person to whom it 
relates in the manner provided in the code for service of summons. 

Section 7 of the Notification : 1. Power to take possession of immovable property. 
'Where in the opinion of a competent authority such action is expedient in the 
furtherance of any operation being carried out by any military forces or the police, 
for the restoration or the maintenance of the law and order or the protection of 
property, such competent authority may after recording an order in writing and stating 
his reasons 

(a) Take possession of any land and construct military works including roads 
thereon, remove any trees, hedges and crops there form. 

(b) Take possession of anv land or building together with any property thereon 
whether movable or immovable including works for the supply of eleotrioity or water 
and any source of water supply, 

(c) Take such steps as may be expedient for placing any lands, buildings or struc- 
tures in a state of defence. 

(d) Cause any buildings, structures, trees, hedges, crops or other property of any 
kind to be destroyed or removed and 

(e) Do any other act involving interference with the private rights in propertV* 

2. If, in the opinion of a competent authority any land or building can be upliaed 
as quarters or offices for public servants or for tne accommodation of troops, imliae 
or prisoners the competent authority may, by order in writing, require the oocupier^ 
other person in charge of the land or building to place it at the disposal of the 
Government at such times as may be specified in the order together witinho whole 
or other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

Section IB : Power to control telearaphe. A competent authority may Ohntroi the 
operation of any state telegraph or telephone office or station in any part of the area 
89 
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ibr which he Is appointed and in partionlar may intercept any telegfaphio or telephonic 
message, in the oonrse of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
Its farther transmission. 

Foufer to enforce orders. If any person disobevs or neglects to comply with an 
order made, direction given or condition presoribed in accordance with ibe provisions 
of this notification or of the mles made thereunder the anthority which made the 
order gave the direo^on or presoribed the condition may take or cause to be taken 
snbh action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

Penalty for disobeying order under Section 4 or Section 9, Whoever disobeys or 
neglects to comply with any order made or direction given in accordance with the 
provisions of S^tion 4 or Section 9 shall be punishAle with imprisonment which 
may extend to three years or with flogging not exceeding 30 stripes or fine extending 
to Bs. 1,000. 

Orissa States 

The repression that is going on in Dhenkanal, Talohar and some other States of 
Orissa is of the most savage and ferocious description. It is incredible the way the 
machinery of repression is being worked in those small States and eqaally incredible 
blso the way the people, the half-starved, illiterate and superstitious peasants are 
standing up to this repression. Praja Mandals are formed in these States which have 
for dheir onjectives the removal of the burdens that are crashing the peasantry and 
other classes, and the establishment of responsible government. These objectives are a 
manifest threat to the established privileges of the ruling class. The latter are there- 
fore unable to see the signs of the times or the essential rightness and justice of the 
peoples* struggle. The voluntary suffering of the innocent may ultimately help the 
rulers to see this. But for the present the ambit of repression is growing wider and 
there is no knowing when it will end. News of arrests, beating, torture of every 
description, destruction of property, confiscation of crops, lathi and elephant charges, 
firing and the like reach us in an unending stream. The armed police surround the 
villages and let loose a reign of terror. Nothing is safe— men, women, children, 
property, honour, decency, and everything that humans value. All this goes on but 
the princes and the paramount power go their accustomed way. British troops are 
sent to bring sense to the awakened people. The terror stricken peasantry is emigrat- 
ing to Britisii Indian territories. 

Hyderabad s— 

Hyderabad Is about the wealthiest and most powerful among the Indian States, but 
it is terribly backward in the matter of civil liberties and elementary popular rights. 
Unlike Kashmir, Hindus form the bulk of the population and it is therefore natural 
that any movement that may be initiated for securing civil liberties and the establish- 
ment of representative institutions in the State, should have among Its supporters, far 
more Hindus than Muslims. The Hyderabad State Congress which is in the main 
conducting the straggle is absolutely non-Oommunal in its conception and the way 
the stiugglo is being conducted lends no colour to the charge brought against it, by 
the authorities, that it is a communal organisation. Yet the authorities seek to sup- 
press its activities on the plea of communalism. It would appear that the Hyderabad 
administration like Kashmir is so thoroughly nationalist in outlook that it would not 
tolerate communalism in any shape or form I However this pretext of communalism 
under which the State Congress is sought to be suppressed deceives no body. 

The Hyderabad Administration Imposed a ban on the formation of Congress on 
Sep. 7. This was resisted by a formal campaign of olvil disobedience in which many 
leaders and workers were arrested. To further meet the situation a Public Safety 
Regulation was promulgated. Under it many have been Interned and many externed. 
Twenty-one newspapers have been prohibitea entry into the State. A Book ^What 1 
saw in Hyderabad” has been proscribed. 

The agitation is drawing within its amUt all classes of people, intellectuals and 
masses alike. More and more people are offering themselves for arrest. 

It may be noted in passing that the Hyderabad Residency Order Extraormnary 
issued on Mov. publishes a notification triaging into operation the Indian States 
Protection Act II of 1934 In the British Atfantnistered areas of Hyderabad. 

Besides the Hyderabad State there arc other organisations also which carry on 
agitation in the State for demooratising the administration and seonring elementary civil 
liberties. The simultaneous launching of agitation by the State Congress and other 
organisilions which are mainly communal in their insplratfon and ontlook create a delicate 
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sitoatiOD for the Congress. Under the advioe of Oandhiji and otinr Onuran 
leaders the State Oongress has suspended their satyagrah in order to make mmt 
position absolutely clear and also to give an opportunity to the Government of the 
Nizam to review the situation. 

“The decisive cause” says the Working Committee of the Hyderabad Bti^ 
Congress in the course of a press stateihent ^‘for the suspension of Satyagraha has 
been the advioe given by Mabatmaji, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other Congress 
leaderSi that in order to make our ^sition absolutely clear, it was ^sentiai that we 
should suspend civil disobedience. They say that suspension would give the Oovem- 
ment of the Nizam an opportunity to review the situation. We could not disregard 
the advioe of the leaders whose sympathy and support are always a valuable asset 
in the conduct of the struggle for Swaraj within the State. 

**We suspend civil disobedience in the hope that it will not need to be revived* 
But whether it will have to be revived and if so when will depend wholb upon the 
State authorities. It is not without a wrench that we are suspending the strugglo 
when more than 400 of our comrades are undergoing imprisonments varying from 2 
months to three and half years. 

^'We hope that the Government of the Nizam will recognise the wholly peaceful 
and loyal motive underlying the suspension. We hope that they will rdease the 
civil disobedience prisoners and lift the ban of the States Congress and its activities 
and pave the way to the inauguration of a scheme of responsible government oonsis* 
tently with reasonable safeguards for the rights of the minorities. 

"No one should run away with the idea that suspension of civil disobedience is 
suspension of the movement for responsible government.” 

Rajkot 

The struggle iu Rajkot, an important State in Gujrat. is assuming an epic 
character. The struggle has attracted widespread attention throughout the whole of 
British as well as Indian India. It is, as elsewhere, a struggle between irresponsible 
autocracy buttressed by British authority on the one hand and the forces of 
progress and popular awakening on the other. Its outcome bids fair^ to have a 
decisive influouce on the coarse of events not merely in Rajkot but in all other 
States. The struggle has a pronounced economic aspect. The State holds 

monopolies for many articles of daily use such as matches, grain etc. which press 
heavily on the poor people. 

Lathi charges, arrests, banning of meetings and processions aro the usual 
weapons used for suppressiug the popular movement* Half a dozen British 
Indian, Qnjrati Journals have been banned entry into the State. Batches of 
volunteers sent from Bombay woro arrested immediately on their arrival in the 

State. Shri Balvantrai Mehta, the General Secretary of the All India States 

Peoples Oonferenoe, is among those arrested. Miss Maniben Patel, daughter of 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who partioipatod in the struggle, to help her sisters 
in Rajkot has been arrested. Mridula Sarabhai who through her mother belou^ to 
Rajkot took Sri Maniben Patel’s plaoe in the struggle. She too was clapped in jail. 

As though to prove the growing strength of the popular movement the State 
administration have now issued a oommuoique declaring tne Rajkot Praja Parisfaad 
unlawful. With the issuing of this notinoation the strugglo has entered upon % 
more intensive and a more oritical phase. 

Within a few days of the promnlgation of this notification came a caU frdm 

the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot to Sri Vallabhbhai Patel in Bombay for an 
interview. On Deo. 26th was announced an agreement between Sardar ntel and . 
the Thakur Sahib which brought to a suooessfal eod the brave struggle t)f the 
people of Rajkot. It was a triumph not only for them but for the people o! 
the States in general. Onoe again the non-violent method of struggle for^lhe 
redress of politioal wrongs stands vindioated. The agreement arrived at after a 
prolonged discussion of eight hours between the TheJtore Sahib and Brl 
Vallid)hbhai is as follows # 

After having observed the growth of popular feeling and the regreilibtw^ 
sofferings of our people daring the last few months for the redress of wlu^ 
have oonsidered to be their grievanoes and after having disoussed the wlim 
situation with the Council and Vallabhbhai Patel we are conviu^ 
presmit struggle and snSeringa should end immediately. 
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We have decided to appoint a committee of ten gentlemen who should be 
anbjeots or servants of our State, three of whom will be State Officers and seven 
snbji^ts of our States, whose names will be declared hereafter. 

The President of the Committee will be a person appointed by His Highness. 

This Committee shall draw up, by the ena of January, after proper investigations 
a report to os recommending a scheme of reforms so as to give the widest 

possible powers to our people consistently with our obligations to the Paramount 
Power and with our prerogative as a Ruling Chief. 

It is our desire that our Privy Purse shall henceforth be regulated in the manner 
laid down in the circular of Chamber of Princes. 

We desire furthermore to assure our people that we have intended to consider 
and give effect to the scheme that may be referred to us by the said Committee. 

It being understood that all unconstitutional agitation shall immediately cease 
as a necessary prelude to restore peace and goodwill, we hereby grant full 

amnesty and release all political prisoners, remit all fines and withdraw all 
repressive measures. 

The papers reported that Sri P. Cadel, the Dewan who was responsible for 
much of the repression at Rajkot was asked by the Thukur Sahib to relinquish his 
charge of Dewanship. He is reported to have insisted on continuing upto the 
end ol March, 1939, the period for which his contract with the State lasts. He is 
also reported to have made representation in this behalf to the Viceroy. Tho 
latest press reports however announce that he is leaving the State on tne 4th 
January, 1939. 

TBE ME WAR STATE (UDAIPUR ) 

Is one of the premier States in Rajputana. Wrapped up in madieval slumber it 

too is showing signs of awakening. More than 100 persons have been arrested 

for being political suspects or members of the Mewar Praja Mandal declared unlawful 
by the State Administration. Hathedwara, a place of pilgrimage in the Mewar State, 
was the scene of a cruel lathi charge on an innocent assembly of a few hundred 
people who had gathered together to register a protest against the repressive 
policy of the State. 

We have news of arrests, externments, bans, searches and the like from a number 
of other States also. Travancore is far from quiet. Baroda, Indore, Cochin, Patiala 
eto. are all having their share of popular awakening and its inevitable concomitant 
repression by the State authorities. 

Arrests and Searches Etc. 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, extern- 
ments, searches, jga^gin^ orders and the like compiled from the daily press and the 
bulletins of the Civil Liberties Union. 

PUNJAB:-^ 

Mr. Krishna, a Congress worker of Alohar, was arrested under Section 124 A for 
making allied seditions speech at Dhubwali. 

Ujagar Singh Bhora, Vice President of Rajkot Congress Committee was sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under Section 124 A for an alleged seditious 
speech delivereof during the Rajkot Municipal elections. 

Khan Abdul Ohaffar Khan Ambalvi was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
a speech delivered daring the last Municipal elections. 

An order was served on Mr. Chaman Lai Azad* a prominent Socialist, under 
Section 3 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1905 directing him to 
reside within the revenue limits of Batala and not to take part in any political 
activities. 

Thir^-two Congressmen of village Shanker have been arrested under Section 107 
Or. P. 0. on orders issued by the District Magistrate, Ludhiana. 

Chandhari Sher Jang has been externed. An order under Sections 100 Cr. P. C. 
has been served on Dr. Bhag Singh asking him to show cause why security of 
Us. 5,000 should not be demanded from him. It is in oonuection wim a seditious 
spaeim at Thathia. 

Thakur Veniyam Singh, a Congress worker of Una has been arrested* 

Mine socialist workers of Moga Tahsil including Sardar Baohan Singh, Shn Kohar 
Singh, Shri Gaina Singh, Baba Cnanan Singb, Sardar Hardit Singh, Sindho, ThaJuur 
Govind Singh, and General Beoretary of the Kisau Committee, Moga haTe been 
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served with orders under Section 3 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Apt 
iaterniog them in their village and prohibiting them from taking any part m 
political activities. 

Bhai Naini Singh who had recently retnrned from Argentina wrs arrested and 
detained at Lahore fort. 

Sardar Ishar Singh Iliajhail, Hon. Secretary of the Sikh National Oollege, Lahore 
is being prosecuted under Section 5 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Aot 
for alleged disobedience of the internment order. 

Bestrictions have been placed on the movements of Batukoshwar Dutt who was 
released from Patna jail on September 9. His entry into Bengal, Delhi and the 
Punjab has been banned by the respective Governments. ^ 

Sardar Ouroharan Singh, Editor, “Kirti Lehar**, Meerut, ^ and Joginder Singh 
Bbant were sentenced to six months’ and one ‘year’s rigorous imprisonment each for 
inciting Eisan Jathas to defy restraint orders under Section 144. 

Sardars Gnrdit Singh Eainwal, Babu Desar Singh, Messa Singh Sundar 
Singh were also sentenced by the same court to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
each for a similar offence of alleged inciting speeches. 

Mr. Yog Raj, General Secretary, District Kisan Committee, Lahore, was sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under Section 177 for inciting a Jatha to 
defy Section 144. . ... 

Sardar Hardan Singh who returned from tho United States of America a year 
ago has been, it is reported, interned in his village Bandala. 

Twenty-two socialists including some prominent men are being prosecuted on 
charges of rioting at a public meeting held last September to protest against the 
anti-Beernitmont Bill. 

Sardar Eartar Singh, Secretary, District Kisan Committee, Lahore was arrested on 
September 22 while addressing a JECisan Political Conference in a nearby village. 

Sardar Jalwant Singh, Eisan Leader has been served with a notice under the 
Punjab Criminal Law Amondmout Aot iuterning him in the revenue limits 
of his village. 

Kundan Singh, a peasant worker of a village near Lahore has been arrested for 
alleged apprehension of the breach of tho peace. 

Sardar Jogendar Singh and Sardar Hazara Singh, both kisan leaders have been 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment under Section 117 1. P. C. for 
inciting the kisan marchers to defy the orders under Section 144. 

Early September Lahore Police raided the house of Chaudhnry Rahmat Ullah, 
President of the District Eisan Committee. 

Tho Police on September 18 searched the house of Mr, Eali Charan Sarma, a 
former Secretary of the City Congress Committee, Ludhiana. 

The booklet ^*Dnkhi Dunia” by Eartar Singh has been proscribed under the India 
Press (Emergency Powers) Aot, 1931 Section. 4 (1). 

Issues Nos. 24,25,27 and 29 of ^'Kirti Lohar”, published in Meerut too have 
been proscribed. 

Sardar Naina Singb, a political worker, on his release from the Lahore Fort 
where he had been detained for the last two months under the Punjab Crimiual Law 
Amendment Act, has been interned in his village in Kapurthala State. Mr, Singh' 
recently returr\ed from Argentina after a stay of about seven years. 

Sixteen persons of the village Laroya (Punjab) including 8 Congressmen stand 
charged under Section 107 Cr. P. C. security proceedings. 

Mr. Bhagat Singh Bilga, General Secretary, Jullundur District Congress Committee 
has been served with an internment order under Beotion 3 of the Punjab Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, restricting his movements to the limits of his village for a 
period of one year. 

Amritsar District Magistrate convicted and sentenced Sardar Ishar Singh Majhail 
to six months’ simple imprisonment for dehanoe of retriotion order. 

Balwant Singh Dukhia, General Secretary, District Congress Committee, Hoshi- 
arpur, has been served with an internment order under Section 3 of the Pan jab 
Criminal Law Amendment Aot, asking him to remain for one year within the limim’ 
of his native village, Bafnshalam. 

The police has served an internment order on Comrade Shinga Bingh, a proodiieat 
socialist worker of the Panjab, restricting his movements to the revenue limits 
of his village. 
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Thirteen people were arrested in oonneotion with the pioketing of the Hindi 
Bhawan Press at Lahore. 

An advance security of Rs. 1,000 has been demanded by the Distriot Magistrate, 
Lfuiore, for the pnblioation of a daily called ^‘Saoha Dhadora” the declaration for 
which was filed oy Mr. fl. 8 Dord. 

Mr. Narayan Singh of Cbak Sikandar in Amritsar Distriot is reported to be nnder 
arrest under Seotion 124-A 1. P. G. in connection with his alleged seditious speeches 
at Chhina and Jonse in May last on the Fetehwal incident. 

Fifteen congress workers of Tulamba, Multan, have been arrested under Sections 
170-151. The charge against them is that they compelled sweepers to strike and 
picket the school. 

Seven prominent congressmen including the President of the Multan Distriot 
Congress Committee who addressed the framers of a private farm have been 
arrested on charge under Seotion 32B-148 and challenged before the first class 
Mamstrate, Khanewal. 

Seventeen volunteers of the Press Workers' Union, Lahore, were convicted on 
November 19 and ordered to furnish security of Rs. 500 each to keep peace for 
six months or to undergo imprisonment for 6 months. 

An order forfeiting the security of Rs. 1,000 of the Nami Press, Lahore, was 
served by the Punjab Government on November 26 on Mr. Parmanand, Keeper of 
the Press. Action was taken for publishing au article in connection with the 
arrest of Mr. Bantam, Pleader of the Nabha State in the '^Malva*', a newspaper 
published from Moga and printed in the Nami Press. 


BENGAL:^ 

Mr. Altaf Rahman is being prosecuted for sedition in oonneotion with a 
speech delivered at a labour meeting on July 6 under the auspices of the Indian 
Seamens Union, Calcutta. 

Altaf Rahman was sentenced to two months’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge 
of sedition by the Chief Presidency M^istrato, Calcutta, in connection with his 
speech delivered at a public meeting held in Willingdon Square on July 6. 

Under the orders of the Government of Bengal, the special branch of Calcutta 
Police prosecuted Abul Kamil and Fahimuddin Ahmad, Editor and Publisher res- 
pectively of “Istuqlal,* au Urdu daily of Calcutta under Section 153-A 1. P. C. 
promoting class hatred). 

Police Magistrate, Sealdah (Bengal), sentenced Mr. Narendranath Ghose to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment for violating Government order externing him from the 
Presidency area. 

On ponce reports, that there is apprehension of a breach of the peace in connection 
with demonstration for the observance of the 23rd as a day of cessation of all work, 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, issued restraint order under Seotion 144. 
Similar orders were also served on eighteen labour leaders. ^ , 

The strike among the workers of motor buses in Bowrah has been continuing for 
the last 10 days, m far 21 have been arrested in this oonnection. 

In Howrah and Bally orders nuder Seotion 144 Cr. P. C., banning open air meetings 
and demonstrations of any sort have been passed. . . „ t 

The Government of Bengal by a gazettee notification declared forfeited all copies of 
the issues for December 1936 and March 1938 of the monthly magazine in Gujarati 
called ^Azad Daman”. 

The same gazettee also announces the forfeiture to his Majesty of all oopies 
of a Bengali booklet, entitled, “November Viplavo Amader Kartavya” (the November 
revolution and our duty), by Bharat Ray. . . » j « 

Mr. Dharitri Gangufi, Preaidout of the North Caloutta Students League and a 
memter of the Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial^ Students Federation 
was arrested on November 15 in Caloutta on a warrant issued by the Aiipore 


Magistrate under Section 124- A. , 

Gyani Mehar Singh was sentenoed on November 14 by the Ahpore Magistrate 
"to one year*8 rigorous imprisonment. , _ 

Notices under Sections 107 and 117 Or. P. O. were served on the Seoretoryj 
Caloutta Jamadars Samiti and President of Uie Textile Workers Union and sewau 
other workers asking them to show cause why they should not be ordered to exeouio 
security bonds to keep the peace for one year. « . n 

nree important members of the Shellac Factory Workers Umon, Cosslpore 
have been arrested inside the mill in oonneotion with a stay-in-strike. 
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Section 144 has been deolareii in Sankrail and Sibpore, Howrah, following a me^tang 
of the Jaboorers on September 10. 

The Police Superintendent, Chittagong has issued an order prohibiting for three 
months all political processions without Tioonse within the municipal area. 

Police made a lathi charge in the Badrucbak colliery on September 27 when an 
attempt was made to prevent black legs from going underground. Eight of the leaders 
were arrested. Section 144 has been promulgated prohibiting assembly of more than 
five persons. 

Fourty-four workers have been taken into custody during the first week of October 
on charge of wrongful restraint and riotous conduct in Burra Bazar, Calcutta. 
Trouble has been brewing among them in connection with their grievances as regards 
wages and work on Sundays and holidays. 

The Police raided on September 10 toe house of Dr. B. K, Sanyal oi Natore. 
Nothing incriminating was found. 

By a notification issued on September 14 the Government declares forfeited all 
copies of the "Political Prisoner Number*’ of the ^Eesari\ a Calcutta weekly. 

The Government have demanded a security of Rs. 2,000 under the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) A.ot from *Kosari’ for publishing the special number on Political 
Prisoners. The paper is reported to have suspended publication. 

HyDEBABAD:-- 

The ban on the Hyderabad State Congress was imposed on September 7. Five 
leaders were immediately arrested and nine of their successors nominated from time 
to time have all been arrested under the Public Safety Regulation, recently promul- 
gated as an emergency measure. Pandit Narendorji has been interned at fitannanore 
and a number of persons oxterned. A book entitled "What I saw in Hyderabad*' 
by Pandit V. Sastri has been proscribed. Twenty-one newspapers have been prohi- 
bited entry into the State. 

Oil November 17 Mr. N. K. Rao, eighth dictator and some others were arrested 
and on the next day his three organising secretaries were taken into custody. Mr. 
Oodse and eleven others who arrived from Poona on the 19th were arrested when 
they refused to return. On November, 21, Mr. Mancidhochand Phade, leader and 
three others were arrested. On November 23, Messrs Digambar Rao. lawyer, 8. 8. 
Sharma, R. Oandared, E. Bairaj wore taken into custoo^y by the Hyderabad Oi# 
Police for attempting to organise a public meeting in connection with the All 
Hyderabad Day. On November, 24 at Bhongir seven persons were arrested. Mr. 
R. Nandapukar, Srimaulu and Murlidhar have been awarded one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment under the Public Safety Regulation. The same punishment have 
been awarded to Mr. L N. Reddy. Twenty-five passive resisters were convicted 
and sentenced on November 28 to varying terms under the Public Safety Regulation. 
Four volunteers were taken into custody on the 29ih in OsmanabadT District for 
taking out a procession. 

Tb^e Hyderabad Residency Order Extraordinary issued on November 23 publishes 
a notification bringing into operation the Indian States (Protection) Act 11 of 1934 
in the British Administered Areas of Hyderabad. 

COCHIN:- 

Mr. George Chadayamuri and Mr. P. 8. Mambudiri, two prominent labour 
leaders, were arrested at Amballur in connection with a speech which it is alie^ 
was calculated to incite class hatred. 


RAJKOT 

The fight for freedom in Rajkot continues with the defiance of prohibitory orders 
followed by lathi charges and arrests. The second batch of Bombay volants 
were arrested on November 15 immediately on their arrival. Mr. Trivedi and^v 
other leaders who tried to enter Mavdi village, were injured in a lathi chaiffe Mr 
Dholwr, President of the ^jkot Praia Pariahad lias been aentenoed to six mratha* 
imprisonment. Mr. B. Doehi, Mr. V. Pannaeband and seven otba Tolnnteers 
arrested and aentenced to three months’ imprisonment and a fine of 100 ’nl 
imporUtion of banned newepapera in Rajkot, Jotalear, Jamnagar and Morvi rail^ 
lin% has been prohibited ^ the resident for a term of twomon^ nnder 
tt) « of ^ Indian States #ref««on of Importation of ffito?ab?^25£S 
Boles. Ihmre was a aetioas laOit charge on November 18 at Biankot 
Another bnteb of Bombay YoIimteerB was arrested on November 22 
amated ia inolnded Hr. Balvantrai Qeneral Secretary of the AU 
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Peoples Oonference who led the batch. Messrs Shah aod K. Bodani, Pleaders of 
Balkot were conricted and sentenced on November 26 to three months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 300. On November 27 Mr. Jagjiram Mehta, a member of the 
Working Committee of the Rathiwar Political Oonference was arrested while 
addressing a public meeting along with J. Baxi, Advocate and B. Shukla. About 
eightv arrests were reported from the village on November 88. Sri Maniben Patel 
and lirednlla Sarabhai was arrested. 

TRAVANOORE 

(1) Mr. Y. T. Abraham. Vakil, Qailon was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of Bs. 1,000 (8) Messrs. M. G. Koshi, P. 0. Yarghese, members of the 
Qailon Bar, M. K. £. Ebrahim Katty, Editor, "Aryakeralan**, E. Sukumaran^ Editor, 
**£aamndi” and E. S. Thangal were sentenced to 14 months’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Hs. 1,500 each. (3) Mr. A. Sankaran Pillai was arrested and nis house 
searched on September 17. Nothing inorimioating was found. (4) Mr. C. Damodaran 
Nair along with 22 others were ordered to enter into a bond for Us. 500 and also to 
famish two solvent sareties for like amount for preserving public peace for a period 
of one yoar, in default to undergo simple imprisonment for one year. (5) Messrs M. 
P. Mathai Muthalali, M. B. Niikantan, Vakil, and P. V. Thomas were sentenced under 
the new Criminal Law Amendment Begulation to undergo 18 months’ rigorous impri- 
sonment and a fine of Rs. 1,500 each. (6) Mr. A. Sankaran Pillai, Advocate, was 
sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. 0 Messrs. B. 
Yasudevan Pillai, third State Congress President, M. N. Paramaswaran rillay, M. L. C. 
and B. Oopalan Pillai were sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and Es. 
1 000 fine. (8) Mr. K. N. Eanhakrishnan Pillai, Advocate, was awarded six months’ 
simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500. 

The following newspapers have been banned entry into the State -The 
“Dispam” of Ernakulam, “Prakasam” of Cochin, “Gomathi” of Trichur and 
“Mafayala Manorama” now published from Kostayam. 

Miss Anne Mascarene, member of the Working Committee of the Travancoro 
State Congress, has been arrested on a charge of sedition in connection with a 
speech defiverM at Chairayinkal. 

Mr. P. N. Krishna Pillai, M. L. C., President of the Travancoro Coir Factory 
Workers Union, was arrested under Section 90 Cr. P. C. 

The term of the ban on labour meetings and demonstrations has been 
extended by one month iu Ambalapuzha Taluk. 
dee NK ANAL STATE 

The local Praja Mandal has been declared an unlawful body. Mr. Haromolum 
Fatnaik, Presid^ut of the Mandal was arrested on September 23 for sedition. In 
a police firing to disperse a crowd fonr are reported to have been killed and 100 
injnred. 

For the seventh time Dheukanal police opened fire on an unarmed crowd and 
killed according to Government version two. The toll taken on a conservative estimate 
exceeds twenty. According to a bulletin issued by the State People’s Conference 
more than 800 are in jail after the release of some of the politicals on the Ruler’s 
Birthday. 

TALC Bar state 

Criminal Law Ameodmeot Acts have been promulgated in the State from September 
16 last, Talchar Praja Mandal a d its branohes have been declared unlawful. 

INDORE STATE:— 

Deportation orders were served, it is reported, by the Inspector General of Police 
on three of the political workers— Messrs. Lai Singh Tadava, Eusum Kant Jain and 
Eanahaiyalal Vaidya. Agitation has been goiag on in the State against the Public 
Meetings Prevention Act and Mr. Vaidya has been reported for attempting to organise 
public meetings. 

BARODA STATE , 

The Lavat peasant fight for civil liberties is passing through a oritical phase. 
All public meetings are banned in the area and the entry of peasant workers 
has been prohibited by putting up a polioe cordon* round Lavat. The place is a 
vast prison camp. The Secretary of the Gujrat Klsau Sabha, Mr/P* K* 
courted arrest by defying the nan and has since been sentenced to two mouvus 
imprisonment. A lathi charge by the police on the peasants is also reported. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

20th> SeMion— 'Nagpur — 28th> December 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The 30th. Session of the AH India Hindu Mahasabha was held at Nagpur on the 
28th. December 1938 under the presidency of Bj. Vinayak Damodar Savarkar. 
The Ohairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. M. O. Chtnavia in tho course of 
his welcome address said 

This is the 20th Session of our All India Hindu Sabha which organization has mwn 
up from a small beginning under the able leadership of All India Leaders like Pandit 
Malviyajee, Bhai Parmanand, Dr. Munje & now the brilliant star-like personality of 
Barrister Savarkar who has shouldered the burden of the Hindu Sabha and by his 
extensive tours throughout the length and breadth of India has regenerated the Hindu 
Society and instilled life and energy into our efforts. 

Up till very late period the Hindu Mahasabha as will be seen from its resolutions 
satis^d itself with the religious and social side of its subject laying stress on Shnddi 
and Sanghatan and removal of untouohability and when oocasion arose oritioising the 
communal award. So far in almost every session though we were proclaiming that 
the Hindus do not want Hindu Raj in defiance of the rights of other sister commu- 
nities and passing resolutions condemning riots and in the same breath wishing to 
promote good fe^ings with agressors, we now have to come to the conclusion and nave 
openlv to say and retaliate that Hindusthan is not only for Mahomedans but mainlv 
for Hindus/ that if the Mohomedans non-oooperate, the Hindus single-handed will 
contend with both the rulers and Mohomedans for establishing their just rights which 
at present they feel have been snatched from them and are trampled under foot, that 
they will do every thing whatever lies in their power to show their resentment against 
the Congress itself for their cooing snirit, defeatist mentality, cringing attitude whk^ 
make them run after mohomedan leaders and bend their knees before them in suo- 
missiou and accept their high-handed demands and forego our rights at each dlsous- 
sion, tension, friction, or soene created, and we feel that the Congress has not right to 
stand on behalf of the Hindus and bargain our rights to a third party without con- 
sulting us. We also feel that the Hindus must be strong enough to resist every 
aggression by any other community who on some excuse or the other create distur- 
bances, commit atrocities on the Hindus, despise them, show contempt for them and 
their religious observances and generally regard them as their inferiors or enemies fit 
only for conversion or annihilation. 

We have before us the very pitiable example in Kashmir of the whole community 
of Hindus of not less than 9fi pjo. of the old Hindus turned into Mohomedans and 
only 5 p.c. of these now remain unconverted. Will any one think that this 5 p.o. 
represent the great vedio religion and what guarantee is there that we outsido 
Kashmir may not meet with similar fate in years ahead. Similarly think of once 
Aryan lands of Persia, Afganisthan, N. W. F. P., Punjab, Sind and even Oujrath 
where in the former almost the whole and in the latter majority of them have been 
converted and our friends have become our rivals. Are we to live for ever under 
the protection of the British bayonets even in times of smallest disturbances of public 

S eaoe and with what face can we say that we can govern ourselves and maintida 
warajya ? Let us, therefore, depend upon ourselves, be self-reliant, possess self- 
respect and let ns strive to gam respect from others which cannot be none without 
real inherent merits. We have before us a vast programme as will be seen from 
the number of resolutions coming up in this session all directed towards the 
elevation of this Bharat 8amaj. 

The whole history of the two communities in India and none the less, the ultra- 
tolerant efforts of our leaders at reconciliation resulting in complete ifflure, ih& 
respective philosophies, their religions have proved beyond doubt that the 3eUlih&tS 
are so divergent that it is impossible to mix Biem up even temporarily h the bhlV 
station lies In strengthening the Hindus, creating a solid front of opposmou aud 
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begetting respect which is naturally felt for the strong and just and which quality is 
turned into contempt when we show onrseWes disorganized, weak, pliant, siTbmissive 
and unable to resist the unjust demands. 

This is sufficiently borne out by the recent utteranoes of the leaders of the Moslem 
League in their conferenoe held at Maraohi. Sir Abdulla Haroon, the chairman of the 
Beoeption Oommittee has openly challenged as follows ^We have nearly arrived at 
the parting of the ways and until and unless this problem is solved to the satisfaction 
of all it will be impossible for any body to save India from being divided into Hindu 
India and Muslim India both placed under separate federation.’’ Bar. Jinnah also 
adroitly attacked the already over-biased obliging, Congress with the words "Just as the 
Sudetan Germans survived oppression and persecution for two decades the Mussalmans 
of India were not defenceless and could not give up their national entity and aspira- 
tions" and showed how the persecutors can still further try to snatch piece after 
piece by showing themselves as aggrieved. 

Both the British and the Mohomedans are ever ready to take advantage of our 
weakness and ever since the beginning of the present oentnry there is the black 
record not of give and take but only of usurpation at the cost of the Hindu Commu- 
v^Aitv. The bell was set ringing since after the partition of Bengal when the 
Monomedans were given a favourite place and the thin end of the communal wedge 
was pushed in Indian politics. Since then, the Hindus were treated most unfairly and 
attempts after attempts were made to harass them and to wound their religious 
feelings the excuses for aggression being found in obstructing the religious observances 
of the Hindus such as music before mosque and insistence on cow slaughter in each 
and every place both of which rights, that is, the ono of passing with music and the 
other, that is, regulation and prohibition of the slaughter of cows by non-Hindu 
communities, had been enjoyed by the Hindus for centuries. 

Besides these, there were other unjust and inequitable practices particularly that of 
favouritism in Civil and Military services when ultimately the scene opened with the 
ushering of reforms after the great war and the "Favouritism for Mohomedan’’ was 
given due recognition under the statute. The Government of India Act was passed 
wherein it was even thought a crime to use the word "Hindu’’ and Mohomedan and 
non-mohomedan terms were selected as the best terms showing that the Hindu com- 
munity was relegated to the refuge heap, and had to go begging for seats to the 
odnferenoes and committees working thousands of miles away in England. 

Everybody knows what havoc has been caused in the Punjab and Bengali— the 
Moslem majority provinces— by separate electorates and overgenerous pacts by the 
Congress at the e^ense of the Hindu Community, with the result that the Hindu 
Community finds itself hopelessly out-manoeuvred and any sort of legislatiou cau be 
passed against it which will spell ruin to this Hindu Community. Such actually was 
the case of Bengal Tenancy Bill, Bihar Income Tax Bill, the Black Bills of Punjab, 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill, the Restitution of Mortgages Bill 
and the Protection of Debtors’ Bill by which the very lands of the Hindus have 
been snatohed away from them and their Jong standing business has been wiped out 
in Pnojab. 

In both the above mentioned provinces besides the separate electorates the 
Mahome^s have been given statutory welghtage out of all proportion^ to their 
poptdation while in the Hindu majoritv provinces the welghtage has been given only 
to the madim minorities. No principles of common courtsey, of ordinary justice, 
considered opinions of Local Governments nor findings of any oommission stood in the 
way of the most unjust, partial, noprecedentod award which formed the basis ^ of the 
Government of India Act and exceeded all the previous attempts at favouring oue 
oommonify at the expense of another. 

The same thing has been repeated in one or other degree in 0. P., IT^ P«i 
where in the latter the weightage with the Sind and with the separation of , Sma 
constitute a peculiar inexplicable mode of dealing with the inherent rights of majority 
population by a foreign, soulless pitiless autocracy in the ontward form of democracy. 
The same British Government whioh dealt so inconsiderately with the Hindus had to 
deal with the mighty diotatorahips of Italy and Germany in and outside 
of Nations and time has shown what humbler part they have played. The ever- 
lasting truth always counts and those who strive and acquire strength have 
preach the gospd of conciliation, ocoperation and non-violence and to nltimateiy »»» 
themselves vanquished. 
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Id the Looknow Pact, in the Nehru Beport, Bound &Ue_ ConferenoM and other 
■.f. approaches whenever there had been attempts to reooooile with the Mohomedans the 
' Hindus bad always to take the defensive and to sacrifioe their interests. They have 
done so also in respect of the depressed classes who have been artificially separated 

as a separate unit of the Hindu Community. 

It will not be right for me to leave out of account the oases of the premier 
States, that of Hyderabad and Bhopal, where the treatment meted out to Hindus have 
become proverbially harsh, partial, unjust liberally amounting to negation of all the 
rights a human being is supposed to enjoy in any civilized country. Let us therefore 
pray that our leaders who are fighting our battle against such oppression^ of the 
Hindu Community and the Arya Samaj Sholapur Conwence under the presidentship 
of Loknayak Madhav Shrihari Aney have complete success and let us spare no effort, 
sacrifice, courage and perseverence to exact our rights as citizens-rignts of liberty, 
equality and fraternity with full proportionate representation in the guidar'CO of the 
state affairs 

The hypooraoy of the Congress in shutting its eyes whenever a fight against 
Muslim interests is indicated is never clearly illustrated than here in the question w 
these Muslim States and we only hope that our Hindu brethren, who have seen their 
kith and kin suffering all sort of insults, indignities, assaults, hurt and even mortalities 
without the least provocation will open their eyes and save themselves and their 
future generations from being blindly led by an organisation defiantly and^ heedlessly 
unmindful of our present and future interests as an Aryan Hindu Community. 

But even apart from our open rivals of other communities and religions we have 
to be more afraid of the enemies within our fold than of open enemies in defiance. 
Those Hindus who are inimical and even Indifferent to our unity as Hindus,^ our 
unification and organisation, have to be equally even more minutely assessed. Similarly 
we have to deal with our religious and social customs which in these days of rational 
philosophy and scientific advancement go against our future progress as a nation anil 
disable us from accomplishing any honorable position in the comity of nations. We 
daily read instances happening in foreigu countries where even our best of leaders 
aud distinguished personages are treated with disrespect and which blot it is 
our duty to remove at any cost and try to go forth in the world as respected and 
honoured citizens and countrymen. 

Lastly I will deal in short with a few economic problems without which we as a 
nation cannot survive and which problems are equally importaut for our preservation 
and progress as are our social and political problems. 1 would even go so far and say 
.that these problems affect the Hindus more because of the diplomatic policies of our 
rulers and the aggression of our sister communities, as examplified in recent communal 
legislations in the Punjab and Bengal. 

The present economic and class revolution is more threatening to the Hindus than 
others and we have to see whether the Oongress in power has not allied itself with 
the ruling power and whether instead of fighting the battle against oxpolitation, drain, 
concessions, pacts, agreements etc., sides wUh thorn in their policy of exterminating 
any ago-old evidenoe of social arrangement into organised classes to pave the way 
^wards anarchy and revolution. Besides the obvious consent of the Oongress 
Government to the present High Taxation Policy this inference can easily be 
supported by the fact that iu the debate over the recent lucome Tax Bill the 
Congress party joined hands with the unpopular Government of India, and 
Seff 0 O?lv 0 ^^*°*^ of nationalist party led by Mr. M. S. Aney were altogether 

We have been familiar with the policy of the Rulers of starting religious strifes 
but now oomos in its place the policy of starting class strife and the real solution of 
the poverty, misery, suffering and hunger of the masses remains as unsolved as ever, 
A famous economist has raised his voice and appeals to cry a halt to ^*The Wild 
^^h for new Revenue,” a very appropriate phrase, ‘‘which is being made not only 
in the centre but in the secretariat of every province.” I will not go into the 
detuls of economic measures suggested but the mam steps will be a solid opposition 
to the mischievous Whitehall manipulation in our nation’s financial policies, reducticm 
O' Aray expenditure, civil lists, and enoonragement of Basio Indnstriee witfaont 
which there is no hope for the amelioration of masses and the advancement In 
their standard of living. The whole drain of 50 to 100 orores from India to fortign 
oounteies has to be stopped and flimsy promises, empty announoement from hidMt 
placed dignarities intended for peoples’ good, engagements of English experts, 
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oommjraions, departmental shows like that of agiicultnre, Industry, eto. and 
^ advertise foreign machinery and thousand other ways by which 
the Ilians have so far been blinded and misled are to bo definitely oounteraot^* 
As the x^nc^ics is the very essence of life and as the brunt of the ecohomio laws 
falls on the Hindus, the Hindu Sabha will have to interest itself more and more not 
only with the political but also with the economic aspect of the policy of the Govern- 
ment and frame its resolutions in that domain also. 

In order to substantiate what is said above and to show the result of such policy 
I Can quote nothing better than the resolution and quotation from the meeting in 
Galoutta of the Associated Chamber of Commerce composed both of Europeans and 
^dians. The resolution moved by Mr, A. G. Stokes of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce says : “This Association draws the attention of the Government of India 
to toe high level of Taxation in India, made the more serious by the unjustified 
coiitinuanoe of temporary taxes imposed to meet emergency conditions and calls for 
an ^torlv review of the evidence of such taxation->Centra1, Provincial and Municipal— 
upon the Commerce, Industry and Trade of the country”. Mr, Stokes who refers 
to several temporary taxes, surcharges and surtaxes which were promised to be 
^mov^, high revenue duties going up to 45 p. o, or even higher. Cesses, Income 
Tax which with supertax rises to about 36 p. o. In the end he even goes so far as 
to sajy that compared with England our burden of indirect taxation is certainly 
heavier. 

We have then to gird np our loins & stop any further violation of our homes, 
religion and race. Hindu Mahasabha Sessions have by now during the last 20 
years been held in all the parts of India including even Madras where the com- 
munal tinge was least felt but the people from which part have duly contributed 
their quota to the cause the Hindu Sabha is cherishing in its heart. iJot only does 
it claim to bo representative of the whole of India but it claims to represent each 
and every community of the Hindus, and has especially clearly and unequivocally 
demonstrated its sympathies to the depressed classes in every Mahasabha Session 
and its leaders have taken practical steps to wipe out the degradation of the De- 
pressed Classes. 

The fusion of all Hindus is the ultimate aim of the Hindu Mahasabha but every 
change connotes^ some essential conditions which the community which at present 
considers iteelf in an aggrieved position has to accept before it can come to the 
desired position. In the meanwnile every communuy is free to agitate for its 
betterment and to bring together and amalgamate the sub-castes before wider fusion 
18 attempted. There are so many sub-castes at present that it staggers one’s 
imamnation to attempt to realise the vast field and see that it is not only the case 
of the depressed classes but there are other equally serious questions for the uplift 
of Indians to tackle. 

But while attempting these problems it is imperative that one should not loose 
sight of the fact that every community has to give its quota towards the All Hindu 
Sanghatan, to ward off fanatical aggressions which are systematicedly repeated every 
yw aa in music before mosque, oow-slaughter, unwarranted factitious claims over 
religious plac^^ such as Shahidgunj, Delhi Shiv Temple, Frontier raids eto. and 
rendered this Hindu Community not an easy pray as it is at present but a solid 
bulwark for the existence, culture and protection of Hindus and against the wanton 
sgfireswon of others. A great responsibility, therefore, falls on the educated classes 
who like^ those of other nations now have to come forward and take the lead towards 
the solution of these nation-wide problems affecting themselves and their fellow 
subjects. 

As for federation, our leaders have already given their opinion and the Hindu 
Sabha approves of the immediate inauguration thereof as against the congress and 
muslim views, the former demanding popular representation m each and every wpect 

i® bring the states in line witn the Brinsh Provinces. I see no objection to 
such demand and leave to our Hindu Bidiha loaders to suggest early acceptance or 
rejection of such a constitution with its communal award, reservations, safeguards, 
unlimited power, discriminations, specisd powers etc. 

Tlie Presidential Address 

Presidential Address delivered by Sj. Vinuyah 
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I gratefally ackaowlddge the oonfideaoe yoa have plaoed ia me ia oalliag apoa me 
to preside over this Twentieth Session of the All India Hindu Bfahasabha : 1 promise 
you in all sincerity that 1 will try my best to deserve the trust you have thus 
plaoed in me, by exerting in full the limited strength which an individual like me 
can possess. But yon will excuse me if I call npon you in all humility to bear in 
mind that the only way of justifying yourselves m placing that trust in me can be 
no other than exerting yourselves in fall in striving and fighting heroically to defend 
and consolidate Hindudom in such wise as to oompell Near Future to herald the 
resurrection of a Hindu Nation rising out of the tomb of the Present and grown even 
greater and mightier and more resplendent than it ever had been in the past in ^ 
days of a Ghandragupta or a Vikramadity or the Peshwas at Poona. It is nothing 
short of a political miracle that we Hindus of this generation are called upon to 
work out, and no individual howsoever great can accomplish the task unless and 
until the whole Hindudom, rises like one man to dare and to do and to march on 
unvanquished through the unavoidable valleys of bitter Disappointment aiul valorous 
Deaths— through which alone lies the path to the ultimate triumph of such g^at 
causes, of Nations’ resurrections. If we quail we aro all lost beyond redemption : if 
we but dare we are sure to win; for, even today, we possess the power, the volcanic 
fire within us. We only know it not. Rouse it confidently — and it shall burst forth 
like into the column of the sacrificial Fire which led the Aryan Patriarchs of our 
Hindu Race from victory to victory. 

2. When I said that it is out of the tomb of the Present that we have to 
resurrect Hinduism 1 said it deliberately; so that I may not be guilty of belittling 
the overwhelming difficulties wo have to face today. The Present is indeed a 
veritable sepulchre into which they have bailed our Hindu Nation after crucifying 
it on the charge cf committing the orime of olaiming to be a nation by itself. 
It is needless for me to depict to yon, brothers and sisters, who have attended this 
session to depict the ghastly picture in details of the dreadful calamities which the 
Hindus from Peshawar to Kameshwar have to face from day to day. The Session 
of the Hindu Mahasabha is about the last place today where mere sightseers or job 
hunters oan find anything attractive enon^ to attend it here. All avenues to 
power, pelf, popularity lead but elsewhere. To be a Hindu Sanghatanist today ^ is 
not a paying conoorn. To be a willing delegate to the Hindn Mahasabha session 
today IS to incur the wrath of powers that be to invite the dagger of a non-Hinda 
assassin— some ^brother’ Ablul Busbid, to be slaughtered by some ^^brave Blopla 
patriots” and what is more po>gaaat and unbearable than even the dagger of a non- 
Hindu assassin,— to be hunted and ostracized by millions of one’s own Hindu kith 
and kin lor no other fault than of daring to love and defend the Hindu cause and 
t]|e Hindi! people as devotedly and as humanly as the English do the English Race, 
as the Germans do the Genmqp cause, or the Japanese love the Japanese self, the 
Moslems do the Moslem religion and commnniU. To raise aloft the Hindu banner 
has become to-day an act of high treason in Hindusthan— in the land of the Hindus 
themselves, to assert one’s self as a Hindu Is being dabbed as mean by millions of 
Hindus themselves. The very fact that under such conditions you all have gathered 
together here as delegates to this session of the Hindu Mahasabha and dared to rally 
round this Pan-Hindu banner proves it to the hilt that you could not have done so 
unless impelled by an overwhelming sense of dnty, fully oonscions of and tonohed 
to the quick by the unbearable humiliations to which our Hindu race is subjected to 
from day to day and fully prepared to defy the intolerable demands of the sooalled 
Indian Patriotism seeking to smother unto death our very existence as Hindus, as a 
nation unto ourselves. 

3. I shall not therefore go into any current and detailed grievances or local 
questions affecting Hindu interests to-day but leave them to be dealt with severally 
m the resolntioDS and speeches on them to be passed and delivered ia this sesaioa 
later on. I shall restrict myself to the two outstanding questions : '^What is therfoot 
cause that has landed the Hindus in this present predicament striking Uie life* 
growth of our Hindu Nation with a sudden atrophv, and the immediate remedy that 
is snre to rescue the Hindu cause even yet from being lost beyond recovery ? 

4. Nevertheless in-as-much-as this address is meant for those millions of Hindus 
also who still remain outside the pale of the Hindu Mahasabha and who insnite of 
of their devoted allegiance to Hindutva in general are but imperfectly aware of t^ 
dangers that beset it to-day on ail sides and wonder therefore why the Hiiiclu 
Sabnalto should make so mnoh ado about nothing or little thii^ here ai^ thexA 1 
feel it incumbent upon me just to denote a few points in pass^ to aoquaiut tl^oi 
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with the real gravity of the situatioa at least safficieatly enough to set them athiok« 
Jug and in a mood to realize the import of what I have to say later on daring the 
course of the address. Let us Inst take the constitution in force to*day. The British 
have deliberately deprived the Hindus of the poitical predominance which was their 
dne as the overwhelming majority in India by denying them representation in 
proportion to their population on the one hand and on the other loaded the Moslems, 
Christians, Europeans with weightages, preferences, securities and what not, so as 
to invest them with politioal power immeasurably more than what was their due^ 
They broke up the Hindu electorate into watertight oompartments with a view to 
prevent the growth of their political solidarity amongst themselves, why, the very 
recognition of the Hindus as an electoral unit themselves is altogether and deli- 
berately denied in the electoral sohemo of our country. Spacious apartments well 
furnished and honourably named are reserved for the minorities. The majority, the 
Hindu, the host, is crowded into the lumber-room, the general electorate, unnamed 
and unrecognized. With a set purpose to starve out martial qualities in the Hindus 
the British Government have been curtailing their recruitment in the army and in 
the police with the effect that the Moslem minority preponderates in those two vital 
forces of the nation. In the Punjab and some other provinces measures like the 
Land Alienation Act seek to crush the Hindus economically while in Bengal an 
unabashed Act is passed to reserve some sixty per cent, of posts for the Moslems 
in Government services. In the Moslem states of Hyderabad, Bhopal and others 
the religious and racial persecution of the Hindus is carried on so relentlessly as 
to remind one of the days of Aurangzeb and Allauddin. In cities and villages all 
over India their civil and religious rights are daily trampled under foot to allay the 
fury of Moslem mobs. The bloody orgies to which the Hindus wore subjected by 
Moslem fanatics in Malabar and Eohat are enacted on this scale or that even in the 
presidency towns all over India every now and then. The Frontier Moslem tribes 
carry our raids and perpetrate unnamable atrocities on the Hindu people there with 
a set purpose of exterminating the Kafir in that region. Only the Hindu merchants 
are looted, only the Hindus are massacred and only the Hindu womeu and children 
are kidnapped and held to ransom or converted perforce to Islam. On the top of it 
all comes in the Psuedo Nationalism of the Congressites who practically condone and 
explain away these Moslem atrocities by inventing such lying excuses— ^Xhere is 
nothiojg anti-Hindu in these Moslem raids ! It is only ooonomical and sexual starva- 
tion of the tribes that goads them on to these crimes. Let us feed those starved 
souls and they will be good citizens !’* But it is carious that these starved poor 
raiders leave the rich Moslems in the Frontier towns unlooted, find no young Moslem 
damsels to kidnap, burn no Moslem houses and go about assuring the Moslems by 
beat of drums that they shall not hurt a hair of any Moslem provided he shelters 
not a Hindu Kafir ! Witness only the latest case in the Dadu District in Sindh. 
The Moslem raiders attacked an absolutely unoffending archaeological party under 
Mr. Maznmbar. They asked each one— Are you a Hindu V’ If he said Aye’ he 
was forthwith shot dead. One Hindu pretended to be a Moslem and he was let to 
^gb alive and unmolested. This case is only a typical one illustrating thousands of 
such dreadfnl happenings all over India and is the order of the day daring all 
Moslem riots and raids from Malabar to Peshawar, from Sind to Assam and jjrear in 
and year out, Add to this the activities o? the all India orgaoizations 
of the Christian missionaries and the Moslem oigauizations from the Ag^ahanis, 
Hasan Nizamis, Peer Motamiyas to the very village Moslem goondas, all seeking and 
succeeding in oonvertiug miJlioos of Hindus to foreign faiths by peaceful or fraudulent 
or forceful moans throughout the length and breadth of India undermining the religious, 
racial, cultural and political strength of the Hindus. Add again to all this the 
political activities of the Moslem Leaguers and the Moslem States that have already 
culminated into open resolutions first to divide India into a Moslem Federation and a 
Hindu Federation and then to strike down the latter by inviting invasions froni out- 
side India by some alien Moslem powers. Such is tbe present state of the Hindus m 
Hindusthou, their own land ! And yet the worst factors remains to be told. For, 
even to refer to these calamities to which the Hindus have fallen a prey is .^^mned 
as a national sin by that new cult which calls itself Hndian Nationalists and leads at 
present the Indian National Congress. Offering a blank cheque to the Moslems by 
one hand they deliver ultimatum to the Hindus by other. “Get looted but don t 
repetrt, get stabbed but don’t shriek, get repressed as Hindus but don’t organize to 
resist it as Hindus ; or else you will be damned os traitors to tho cause of our inuiau 
NaUonslism !!! 
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5. In the face of these facts who else but a fool or a foe can aecase the 
Hindu Mahasabha of making much ado about nothing or fancying grieranoes 
where none exist or dealing only with some superstitious and empty contents of 
religious or racial slogans ? 

Igain, in the face of these facts, what is there that, leaving aside those who 
continue to be counted amongst Hindus but whose hearts have ceased to 

respond to their Hinduness or who openly disown any allegiance to Hindudom, 
we find crores of Hindus ail over India every fibre of whose life vibrates with 

the racial, religious or cultural consciousness of being Hindus, sorely afflicted to 

see our Hindu race beset by all these calamities and subjected to such unbearable 
humiliations. On all sides today the anxious question is asked by crores of 
Hindus— ^'How are we to remedy this evil ? How is it that we fell ? How are 
we Hindus to rise again as Hindus and recover our position as a Nadon great 
amongst the nations in the world V This recent searching of heart is one of 

the most encouraging signs to show that the soul of our Hindu race is roused 
again from the deadly swoon of self-forgetfulness. It is natural that on its 
return to self-consciousness it should raise these bewildering questions as to its 
whereabouts. 

Although it is not possible to deal exhaustively with these anxious questions 
that are daily pouring on us from all sides in the limited compass of an 
address like this, yet I feel that if but I can succeed in pointing out the root 
cause which has landed us on this sad plight and the Immediate step which we 
moat and fortunately we also can take with a view to come out of it, my address 
will serve its purpose fairly well. 

6. In order to find out the root cause, the first Initial error which leading us 

into a series of all derivative errors rendered us Hindus insensible to the very 

fact that we had a National being at all, wo must first have a hurried peep in- 

to our racial history. 

A PsBP INTO OUR History 

It is at least some 5000 years ago. to the Yaidic age that the beginnings of our 
Hindu Nation could be historically and undeniably traced. Our national ancestors ^ 
lived and flourished then on the banks of the seven Sindhus and were laying the 
foundations of a Nation that destined to grow later on into a mighty Hindu 

Nation. Racially and Culturally they are called Aryans ; territorially they bore 
the name of the Sapta Sindhus or Sindhus. One of our provinces and 

its people on the banka of the Sindh River bear the very same name 

down to this day and are called Sindh and Sindhus respectively. They 

crossed the Oanges, the Yindyas, the Godavary in their vigorous & valorous course of 
colonization and conqusst till they reached the Southern and the Eastern & Western 

limits of India, By an admirable process of assimilation, elimination and oonsoli- 

dation— political racial and cultural — they wielded all other uon- Aryan peoples whom ^ 
they came in contact with or conflict with through this process of their expansion ' 
in this land from the Indus to the L’asteru sea and from the Himalayas to the 
Southern sea, into a National unit. Politics aud religou vied with each other with a 
coDSoious policy of ultimately uniting them all into a national being bound tt^ether by 
the ties of a common religion, common language, oommou culture, a oommon Fatherland 
and a common Holilaud. Witness for example the four Hhamas, the religious 
holy outposts roughly marking four limits of our Holy-laud— Badrikedar, Dwarks, 
Rameshwar and Jaggannath, identifying them as demarkatingly as it was then 
possible within the limits of our Fatherland as well. Leaving mythological period 
alone even in the period of oar defluite history the mighty oentralised empires of 
Chandra Gupta Mourya, Chandra Qnpta the second, Yikramaditya, Yaahovardhan, 
Pnlkeshi, Shri Harsha and such other great Samrats and Chakravartis added to this 
SODSolidation of oar people and made them vibrate with the stirrings of a oommon 
politioal and national being. Powerful invasions of the Greeks, Shakas, Huns and auoh 
other foreign races which threatened our people with a oommon danger and thd 
mighty oonfliots they had to wage to overcome that danger by presenting a common 
front to it lasting sometimes for oenturies vetted all the more their consoionsnM 
of cultnral, politioal, racial and religious Oneness, making them out as a national nnit 
by themselves, inspite of their internal difiereuoes in relation to other noa-Xn$ifr 
Natiood units. The long period of peace unmolested by extern^ politioal SSEc 
worth the name that intervened between the ultimate triumph of the 
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the Hons and the invasion of India by Moslem was pre-eminently devoted to the 
farther consolidation of our people and their religions, cultural, racial and political 
oneness grew so pronounced, definite and conscious that by the time the Moslems 
came in they found India full grown into a homogeneous Hindu people. 

Under the pressure^ of the Moslem invasions and their consolidation into a 
powerful Moslem Empire at Delhi political unity of the Hindus from Eashmere to 
itameshwar and Sindh to Bengal intensified still more and the name Hindu derived 
from Yaidio Sapta Sindhu became the honoured and beloved common appelation of 
our raoe ever since the days of Prithwiraj. Thousands of our martyrs embraced 
death as ‘Hindus* to vindicate the honour of Hindu religion. Thousands tmon 
thosands, princes and peasants alike, revolted and rose as *Hindu8’ under Hindu ^igs 
and fought and fell In fighting with their non-Hindu foes. Till at last Sbivaji was 
born, the hour of Hindu triumph was struck, the day of Moslem supremacy set. 

^ Under one common name ^The Hindus*, under one common banner, the Hindu banner, 
under one common Hindu leadership, with one common ideal the estab ishment of 
‘Hindu pada-Padashahi* (the Hindu Empire), with one common aim the political 
liberation of ‘Hindusthan*, the emancipation of their common Motherland and Holy- 
land the Hindus rose from province to province till at last the Maratha confederacy 
succeeded in beating to a ohip the Moslem Nababs, the Nizams, Badshahas and 
Padshahas in a hundred battle fields. The Marathas advanced victorious East West 
North South dropping their secondory capitals at Tanjavarat, Qunti, at Kolhapur, at 
Baroda, at Dhar, at Gwalior. Indore, at Zansi, till they reached the Attock. 
They ruled at Delhi and held the Moslem Mongal Emperors as prisoners, as 
pensioners and paupers in their camp. The Sikh Hindus ruled in Punjab, the 
Gurkha Hindus in Nepal, the Rajput Hindus in Eajputana, the Maratha Hindus from 
Delhi to Tanjore, Dwarka to Jagannath. Thus at last the Vaidic Siudhus had grown 
into a mighty Hindu people. Hindu Nation, a Hindu- Pada-Padashahi, which is a 
word used by Bajirao the First himself. If you wish to realise fully how the mighty 
movement was surcharged with the intense consciousness of Hindutya, bow arc 
our martyrs, heroes, victors from Prithviraj, Pratap, Shivaji, Guru Qovind, Bauda dowa 
to the days of Nana Fadnavis and Mahadji Shiude owned and gloried in their National 
and Beligious oneness as Hindus and gloried in the name you may do well to read, 
for want of a better book, my historical work named 'Hindu-Pada-Padashahi.*. Hero 
owing to limited space 1 quote only a stanza from out of a letter, by way of illustra- 
tion, written so late as in 1703 to Nana Fadnavis by Govindrao Kale the Maratha 
ambassador to the Nizam, so that you may listen to their thoughts in their own 
word -‘‘From the river Attak to the Indian ocean extends the* land of Hindus. 
Hindnsthan, no Turkesthan. These have been our frontier from the times of 
Pandavas to Yikramaditya. They preserved them and enjoyed Empires. After thorn 
came effete rulers and the Moslems conquered our Kingdom and but now everything 
has been restored to us and re-won under the Poshavas and by the valorous sources 
of Mabadaii shinde, the Hindu Empire is established, fame of our victories goes 
resound ali-round. 

The Hindc Nahon is an oboanio OROwra and no papbb-uaeb hakbshifi 

7. It will be clear from this hurried peep into our history that ever since tho 
Yaidio ages for some 5CX)0 years at least in the past cur forefathers had been 
shaping the formation of our people into a religious, racial and cultural and political 
unit as a consequence of it all growing organically the Siudhus of the Yaidic time 
have giown today into a Hindu Nation, extending over India and holding India in 
common as their Fhther-land and their Holy-land. No other nation in the world, 
excepting perhaps the Chinese, can claim a continuity of life and growth so 
unbroken as dor Hindu Nation does. The Hindu Nation is not a mushroom growth. 

It is not a treatv nation. It is not a paper-made toy. It was not made to order. 

It is not an ontiandish make-shift. It has grown out of this soil and has its roots 
struck deep and wide in it. It Is not a fietion invented to spite the Mosleins or 
anybody In the world. But it is a fact as atupendons and solid as the Himalayas own 
that border our North. 

It matters not that it had and it has sects and sections, dissimilarities and 
diflerences within its fold. What Nation is free from them ? A Nation is not markea 
out as a separate unit beoanse its people have no sub-diviaions and diversities 
amongst themselves but because they as a whole present a more bomci^eiions unity 
amongst themselves than they have with all oAer alien national units ; oaoause they 
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differ definitely and immensely more from all other peoples in the world than they 
differ amon«t themselves from each other. This is the only test that marks out 
nations in the world. The Hindus having a common Father-land and a oommon 
Holy-land and both identified with each other have made their nationality doubly 
sure and stands this test doubly well. As the running outline of our history 
sketched above unmistakably reveals, for thousands of years our Hindu people had 
been definitely conscious of their religious and cultural, political and patriotic 
homogeneity as a people by themselves, as a Nation unto themselves. tVhat is to be 
specially noted here for the argument in hand is the fact that down to the fall of 
the Maratha Empire our people, princes, patriots, poets, preachers and statesmen, all 
and together strove consciously and continuously to develop and intensi^ the 
conception of Hindu nationality and exerted their mighty best to establish a 'Hindu- 
pada-radashahi’, a Hindu Empire in India, which they called Hindusthan, the hmd 
of the Hindus. 

1 shall leave the thread of this argument here to be resumed later on when 1 
shall have to point out its special significance in relation to the problems we have 
to face to-day. 


The Rise of the Concept of an Indian Nation 

8. We have traced the organic growth and development of our Hindu Nation to 
the fall of the Maratha Empire in 1818 and the consequent advent of the British rule 
in India. The fall of our Sikh Hindu kingdom also in Punjab enabled the British to 
establish an unchallenged supremacy throughout our country. The British had found 
that all the bloody wars they had to fight in the course of their Indian conquest were 
with Hindu powers. Moslem as a political factor was nowhere to be faced. The 
Moslem as a political power was already smashed by the Marathas. The only fight 
the British had to face single-handed with the Moslem was at Plassey. Bui it was 
such an easy affair that thev say the British commander won it while he was 
asleep I Consequently the nrst anxiety of the British was to see that the Hindu 
Nation must be undermined, their solidarity as a religious and political unit must be 
broken. The Moslems came in the picture as a mere handy tool in the band of the 
British to compass their design. The British even tried the obvious means of convert- 
ing the Hindus to Christiani^ by lending political support of the state to Christian 
missions in India. But the Revolutionary Rising of 1857 led mostly by Hindu leiders 
opened the eyes of the British to the dangers involved in any open attack against the 
religion of the Hindus and Moslems alike and the British state ceased to lend any 
open support to the Christian Church. Then they initiated a policy to undermine the 
very concept of a Hindu Nation amongst the rising generation of the Hindu 
youths by introducing a denationalising scheme of western education in India. We 
have the word of Macaulay himself for that. He points out in one of his private 
letters to his son-in-law that if his scheme of western education is pnt into force 
Hindu youths would of themsolves love to get converted to Christianity, to get 
westernized and consequently affiliated and attached to the British people. Unfor- 
tunately for the Hindus his expectations did not altogether miscarry and the first 
generMions of the Hindu youths who took to Western education with avidity were on 
the whole cut off from their old moorings j>f HindupeS8. of Hindutwa. They knew 


The Moslems on the contrary kept at a hand’s distance from tfiis education and 
consequently it could not undermine their communal solidarity at all. 

Bat the Introduction of the western education in India did not prove an nnmixed 
evil. Gonvary to the expectation of its initiators it soon brought in new forces futo 
action which were dwtined to defeat the purpose it was meant to serve and add to 
the 8tren|rth of the Hindus in the long run. But here we are dealing with its im- 
mediate effects only. 

And the iinmediate effect of the weetern edooation was that the two first nneni. 
tione of Hlndua who were mflaenoed by it were totally carried off th^r feet tiwy 
fellrn ^ve with ejerything western. They looked upon the British rale tan Oodi* 
send. Thy prayed for its pernunanoe. oa the western literi^re and htett^ 
and out off from any contact with Hindu Thoughts and Hindu PolioT. thev t 
earns to the ewy oonclusion that if but they imitated the west and es^iai^ 

Md oolleotlvo life they and th^r eoantiy ' 

n *■ 
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Not that they were not pnbliO'^lrited or intelleotaal men. On the contrary these 
first batches of English educated SLindns were allowed to rise rery high in the social 
and official scale by England and were deliberately taken to be the spokesmen of 
Indian People— of the ^Natives*’. They got every facility to wield tremendons in- 
fllnenoe over their own people so that the^ might impoit their admiration about the 
Kitish people and their loyalty to the British rule to their Native Community*. 
They too, with best of intentions wanted to do good to their people and their nation. 
But their idea of doing good and even their notion of what was good for the nation 
were entirely outlandish— British— having no relation with the realities obtaining 
in India. 

That was the reason why they naturally thought that their nation mean their 
country. Like all other ideas and sentiments* their notion of patriotism 
also was borrowed ready-made from England. They found that the English 
meant by patriotism love for their country,— the geographical unit England, 
which they inhabited. All those who lived in England were united into a nation 
irrespective of religion, race, culture and that was the reason why England had 
become so consolidated and powerful a nation. The analogy was as simple as 
attractive. If they too could unite India irrespective of race, religion, culture, caste, 
creed, their people too might grow into a consolidated and powerful Indian Nation. 
They found that in Europe of their days a national unit meant a territorial unit 
All those who inhabited the territorial unit France were French, Germany were 
Germans, Spain were Spanish, England were English and each respectively an 
Unitary nation by itself. So they thought, or rather believed, without thinking at 
all, that the only bond of a territorial unit, the only fact of residing in a common 
geographical unit, was by itself the most efficient, may be the only efficient factor 
to maft out a people into a nation ^ themselves. 

* fTell, then, all people in India Hindus, Moslems, Christians, Parsis and others, 
had been inhabiting the territorial unit called India for centuries together : There- 
fore all these people must be a nation by themselves. What if they differed so 
mnoh in religion, lanjgnage, oultnre, race and historical development ? Those things 
had nothing to do with a common nationality. Territorial unit, a common country, 
was the only foundation required to support and induce a common nationality. Ter- 
ritorial unit must be a National unit. Look at England, France, America. Thus 
they argued. 

The oorrollary derived from the assumption was also inevitable. If India, be- 
cause it was a territorial unit and called a country, must be a national unit as well, 
then all of us must also be Indians only and cease to be Hindus or Moslems, 
Christians or Parsis. 6o they, the leaders of those first generations of English-educated 
people, being almost all Hindus, tried their best to cease themselves to be Hindus 
and thought it below their dignity to take anv oognisauoe of the divisions as Hindus 
and MosJems and became transformed overnight into 'Indian Patriots’ alone. 


It was also very easy for them to oease to be Hindus. The Western education 
had taught them and they had no other education, that Hindutya meant nothing else 
but Hii^aism which to them meant a veritable bundle of superstitions. The had no 
occasion to stop and think of the other and most inndaroontal contents of 
Hindntya, of Hindnness, in all its raoial, onltnra) and historical bearing. 

As they fonnd it so easy for them to renounce their Hiuduaess and merge 
themselvep at a thought into being Indians and Indians alone they expected that it 
would be as easy for the Moslems too to forget that they were Moslems and to 
merge themselves entirely and totally into the Indian pejple, the Indian Nation, 
which to those 'indisn’ patriots seemed already a fact as tangible as the territorial 
nnit India* 

It must be emphasised here that all these our remarks are true in their oollective 
sense only. It is not possible to deal with details and exceptions either individnal or 
actional in snch a short address as this. 

As the western education went on wreadiog rapidly amongst Hindos the idea ot 
an Indian Nationality also continned to find a larger and larger following ; inversely, 
the solidarity of the Hindos as Hindus, as a political unit, as a nation by themselves, 
grew feebler and feebler and at last grew onoonsoious of itself through sheer 
•tuntiMu 

The Britirii tejoioed at the tota events had taken. They knew that nnder those 
(dronnutaaoea the only danger to thdr polltioal siwrefflaoy in Bindns^ oonid Mme 
' * d the polltioal oonsoioneneaa of the fliada Mation and thi* 
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re-emergenoe of the ideal of a Hinia Sovereignty. It is a fact that even afto 1857 
m Hindu politically proud of his being a Hindu was a suspeot For he brooded over 
the loss of his Hindu kingdom and was watched as an incipient revolutionist The 
armed rising of Rsmsing Eooka' in the Punjab and Vasudeo Balwant Phadke in 
Maharashtra, even after the defeat of the revolutionary war in 1857, with a view 
to drive the British out and recover the lost Hindu Kingdom, only confirmed the 
British in their suspioions. 

The Bibih of Indian Naxional Congess 

9. It was just after the suppression of the rising of Vasudeo Balvant Phabake at 
Poona who aspired to revive an independent Hindu Kingdom even as Shivaji did 
that the birth of the Indian National Congress took ^aoe. It is to be noted that 
the British Government favoured the movement and it was a Viceroy who sponsored it. 
Many a prominent British civilian like Mr. Hume, Wedderburn and others led it for 
long time. Great Hindu leaders from the most public spirited motives nuo^g it and it 
baoame the organised and authoritative spokesman of the new ..ult of Indian 
Patriotism. 

The Biitish, too, while they favoured this Indian movement as and antidote to 
anv possible revival of Hindu Nationalism, took good care to see that the Moslem 
solidarity as Moslems did not suffer in any way by catching the contagion of this 
new Indian Nationalist cult. For the British knew that if the Moslems also joined 
that cult as whole-heartedly as the Hindus did, then there would really be a united 
Indian Nation— a contingency likely to prove perhaps more dangeerous to Brtish 
supremacy in India than a Hindu revival could single-handedly prove to be. The 
British dreaded and hated any real genuine and fruitful rise of Indian Nationalism 
as much— if not more -as they did any revival of Hindu Nationalism. So they on 
the one hand encouraged and helped surreptioiously the fanatical harted, enmity 
distrust, which the Moslems ever bore to the Hindu Nation, thus rendering any 
efficient Indian National unity as delusive as a mirage and on the other hand 
enoouri^ed the Hindus, at least in the beginning, to pursue that mirage of an 
Indian Nationalism with avidity so that the rise of a Bomogonous Hindu Nation 
might be ruled out of practical politics. Of course it is another matter that the 
result of this British policy of encouraging Indian Nationalism in the beginning did 
not altogether fulfil their erpeotations and they had to change it later on. But that 
does not belie the fact. I have referred to it above. 

The Ideal of Indian Nationausm was in fact a noble one 

10. The Hindus found nothing objectionable in the ideal of uniting all India into 

a consolidated political unit and very naturally so. For it suited well with the Hindu 
mentality with its synthetic trend, always prone to philosophy with a universal 
urge. It is also true that the ideal of Politics itself ought to be a Human State 
all mankind for its citizens, the earth for its motherland. If all India with one- 
fifth of the human race could be united irrespective of religious, racial and cultural 
diversities, emerging them ail into a homogenous whole, it would be but a gigantic 
stride taken by mankind towards the realization of that human political Ideal. So 
far as the ideal language and picture of this conception went, it could not but be 
attractive to a peoj^le like the Hindus with a religious and cultural ideology 
preaching— all this is but one and indivisible Brahma’. But Brahma, even in its 
political aspect, like its philosophical one, has for its counter part a Maya, the prinolple 
of division 1 And this faot those Hindu patriots overlooked in their enthusiasm for the 
ideal— If India was united 1— Tes, but the *Tf'’ was what mattered most The new 
concept of an Indian Nationality was founded on the only common bond of a 
territorial unit of India, the Hindns for one found nothing revolting even in that 
assumption to their deepest religions or ouitural or racial sentiments. Because thdr 
national being had already been identified with that territorial unit India which ^ 
them was not only a land of sojourn but a home, their Fatherland, their Motherlaudt 
their Holy Land and all in one I Indian Patriotism to them was but a synonyni of 
Hindu Patriotism. Even the territorial unit was as intimately identified with their 
racial, religions and ouitural unit that an Indian Nation was but a territorial 
appdation of the Hindu Nation. If Hindusthan was called India but continued to be 
a Hindusthan, it made no difference in essentials and for praotioal purposea might 
be overlooked. ■ 

11. That is the reason why, later on, even those Hindu leaders who iu spitb of 
Iheir btf og highly educated in the western lore were also deeply imbued witli^BliidU* 
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De8A, were proud of being Hindus by religion, by race, by culture and joined the 
Indian national movement for political purposes and worked whole-heartedly with the 
Congress and even led it so long as it continued to be a purely political body, striving 
assiduously to wrest ^political power out of the hands of the British Government with 
a view to establish a real Indian commonwealth, to be held in common with other 
non-Hindu minorities in India on equitable footing and in honourable company. 

12. But although the Hindus on the whole rallied round the Indian National 
Congress with unsuspecting enthusiasm and lent their honest devotion to the principl e 
of a Territorial nationality that underlay it, that principle seemed to fail miserably in 
appealing to the Moslems in India. As a community they held back from the ver y 
oi^inniDg and by and by began to resent it altogether. The more insistent the Congress 
demand grew in calling upon all Indians to merge their racial and religious indivi* 
duality into an- Indian Nation at any rate for forming themselves into a political unit, 
the more distrustful and enraged the Moslems grew. For they instinctivdy felt that 
Indian Patriotism as defined by the Congress was sure to deal a death blow to Moslem 
patriotism which was the be-all and end-all of their Racial, Religious and Cultural 
ambitions. The British Government for their own end encouraged them in this their 
anti-congress attitude. The higher the Congress rose in political importance through 
the strenuous efforts of our Hindu Patriots and the more insisting grew its demands 
and stronger its power to back them up, the more outspoken and determined became 
the Moslem opposition to it, and the more assiduous grow the oncouragement and 
surreptitous assistance to it on the part of the British Government who came to realize 
to their discomfiture that their policy of bringing; into being the Indian National 
Cbngress movement had in the long end miscarried their expectations in a large 
measure. 

12. 1 am the last man to ignore the benefits that even we Hindus reaped from 
the Indian National Congress movement even from the Hindu point of view. It had, 
though only consequentially and without that special end in view, contributed im- 
mensely to'the consolidation of Hindudom as a whole by rubbing off their provincial, 
Jioguistio and sectional angularities, divisions and diversities, provided them with a 
common political platform and animated them with the consciousness of a common 
National Being with a definite common goal of an united and central state. Errors 
that crept in may be rectified but the good that came out need not be tlisowned. Nor 
do I decry the introduction of westeru education in India. Inspite of the questionable 
intentions of the British in its inception wo Hindus have succeeded in turning the 
taUes in the long run and are now in a position to give a good and profitable account 
of our contact with the West. 

14. But the point to be specially emphasised here is the fact that just as the 
benefit we Hindus reaped out of our contact with the west or the reviving English 
education through the Government universities, was inspite of the evil intentions of 
^e British Government, even so the good that accrued to^ us Hindus contributing 
to the farther consolidation of oCir Hindu Nation was not in virtue of the new cult 
of Indian Nationality or the proclaimed intentions of the Indian National Congress 
but iDspite of its efforts direct or implied to suppress our racial and religious 
consciousness as Hindus. The territorial patriots wanted us to cease to^ be Hindus 
at least as a national and political unit, some of them actually gloried in disowning 
themselves as Hindus at all ! They were merely Indians, thinking that they had set 
a very patriotic example in that which they fancied would persuaue the Moslems too 
to renounce their communal being and also merge themselves in that territorial 
Indian nation beyond recognition. 

15. But the Moslems remainod Moslems first and Indians never ! ^ They sat on 
the fence as long as the deluded Hindus kept struggling with the British to wrest 
political rights for all Indians alike, going to the prisons in lacs, to the Andamans 
in thousands, the sallows in Lunoreds. And as soon as the unarm^ ^itotion 
carried on by the Gongressite Hindus on the one baud aud the more dreadful ana 
more effective life and death struggle carried on by the armed Hindu revolutions 
outside the Congress oo the other, brought sufficient presure on the British 

ment and compelled them to hand over some substantial political power to tne 
Indians,— the Moslems jumped down the fence and olaimedf “they were inaians . 
they must have Biefr pound of flesh ! !” Till at last things came to such a pasi 
that the proposal to divide India itself into two parts— the Moslem Indm and 
the Hindu India was blatantly put forward, and th^r readiness to ally themselves 
with non-Indian Moslem nations agidnst the Hindus was avowed by no less a re- 
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pTesentatiTe Moslem body than the Moslem League. This was the sorry fate of 
tbe hopes of these Hindu patriots who from the best of motives but with a thought- 
less belief and tbe blindest of policies persisted in their efforts of oonsolidatiog all 
Indians into one undivided and indivisible Indian nation, irrespective of religions, 
races and cultures based only on the common bond of a territorial unity ! 

16. What was then the root cause which brought about this miserable failure 
of the efforts of the Congress during the last full 50 years to placate the Moslems to 
allow themselves to be merged into an united Indian Nation ? To persuade them 

to be, at any rate, Indians first and Moslems afterwards ? Not that the Moslems do 
not like to form an united Indian nation. But their conception of unity, national 

unity of India is not based on her territorial unity at all. If any Moslem 

had given out their mind and in the most intelligible terms possible, it was 

Ali Musaliar, the leader of the Mopla rebellion. In justification of atrocious 
campaign of forcibly converting thousands of Hindus or putting th<’.m to sword- 
women, men, children at a stroke, he proclaimed that India must be united into a 
Nation and the only way to bring about lasting Hindu Moslem unity could not be 
other than that all Hindus shouM heconie Moslems ! Those Hindus who refused 
to do were traitors to the cause of Indian unity and deserved death ! ! Thus the 
unsophisticated Ali Musaliar spoke bluntly in his mother tongue : Polished Moslems 
like Mahomed Ali and others speak in elegant Latin . and Greek, but the purport Is 
the same. Not territorial unity but it is the religious, racial and cultural unity that 
counts most in the formation of a National unit. Congress failed to realise this and 
this was the root cause of its failure in this matter. 

Congress committed the serious mistake at its very start of overlooking this 
fundamental social and political principle that in the formation of Nations, religious, 
racial, cultural and historical affinities counted immensely more than their territorial 
unity, the fact of having a common habitat That alone is one of tbe factors but in 
almost all cases cannot be the only factor. The example of England and some other 
European national units which put the Hindu founders of tbe Indian National 
Congress on the wrong track and as we have explained above in the section 8 of 
this address, were not rightly understood. England has not grown into such an 
homogenous national unit only because it is a clear out territorial unit. Their 
territorial patriotism is not the cause but a consequence of their other sooial and 
political affinities. England for example was as clear out a territorial unit in days 
gone by. But when their religious susceptibilities were highly irritable tbe English 
Catholics and Protestants felt themselves drawn more to their respective co-religiou- 
ists outside England than their own countrymen inside it. The English Catholics 
cared more for the Pope in Borne than their Protestant English Sovereigns in 
England. The English Protestants invited William from Holland to rule over them 
instead of an Eoglisb King of Boman Catholic persuation. Take again the case of 
Holland. The Hollanders luspite of their territorial unity, during the Beligious phase 
of their history, could not be united into a homogenous nation. The Catholic 

Hollanders joined Spain against their own Protestant Prince William of Orange, 
Take the case of Austria— Hun gary. There was nothing notable to divide them 
territorially. They were welded together into an is^erial unit and continued to be a 
politioal unit under a common state for centuries. But here there were no racial, 
cultural, liuguistio or historical affinities to draw them towards each other as to be a 
nation in heart. So they separated as national and political units as soon as 
favourable opportuuities arose. 

Nor could it be said ^^Oh this your racial and religious bosh is already a thiag 

of the past. The world is grown wiser since. No up to date man cares a fig for 

them to day.” To this common place exclamation we rejoin : Are tbe Hindu and 

Moslem Indians more up to date than the Germans or the Irish of today ? Are not 
the latter amongst the most advanced, educated and up to date nations of the world ? 
But do you find that territorial unity counts with the Geimans or the Irish more 
even today thaa the affinities of a com mon race, language, culture or history ? 

Ths LiTEST Casks oe the Sudetak Gebman.^ abd Ulsxbritss 

The Sudetan Germans and say the PruBsian Germans knew no edmmoa 

political nationality for a long period. They were not a common people a 
state. When the enemies of Germany hit her hatd they cut her into pieces 
created a patchwork of a “Nation’’ and rempassid it into a tenmidaViuiii 
called Caechoslovakia, making a mess of the Budetan Germans, Poke, EpnipiYiaits 
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Czechs, 6lo?akes etc. Did they form a NatioD ? Sndetao Germans lonRed to 
be one with the Prussian. Germans inspite of their being mapped out of it as 
a territorial unit and revolted against the Czechs who were their next door 
neighbours inspite of their being mapped together into a tmitorial and political 
unit and went over to the Prussians even at the risk of their life— why ? 
Not because the Bndetan Germans had a more definite territorial affinity with 
the Prussian Germans than they had with the Czechs or Slovaks but because 
they had Iln^istic, cultural, racial and historical affinities with the Germans in 
Germany ana gloried in being a part and pared of the German people. Note on 
the other hand that the German Jews had been not only inhabiting the German 
land for oentnries together with Germans, bound together with the Germans by 
the common bond of a territorial unit, but had been actually incorporated Into 
a common state, were actually Germans In political parlance, exercised equal 
rights as citizens of Germany— nay dominated the German State as members 
of the National German legislature and executive. 

Take again the Irish case. Ireland -and England were a political unit and 
continued to have a common state and a commoa Parliament for centuries together. 
The English lived in Ireland for generations intermarrying, interdining, speaking 
the same tongue English. The Ulsterite English and the Irish have the common 
bond of territorial unity and a distinctly marked out Ireland as a common 
country. Iheir religion too is common. Nor is Ireland a very big continental 
territorial unit. It is hardly as big as a presidency in India. But did all these 
common factors mould the English and the Irish into a common nation ? No. 
neither In Ireland nor in Great Britain. The Irish revolted, despised the imperial 
advantages. They had in common with the English revived their own Irish 
tongue which was well nigh dead and organized a separate Irish National state. 
The Ulsterite English on the contrary refused to have any National relation 
with her next door Irishman with whom he has lived for centuries and pines for 
his union with his English brethren whose face he might have never seen and who 
reside seas apart from him. Why ? Because between the Irish and the English the 
want of common racial, cultural and historical affinities repulses each other more 
than a mere territorial unity can attract. 

Il IS NOT ONLY A POUTICAL FACT BUI A HUMAN ONE 

17. These few illustrations even of uptodate nations will show that in almost all 
cases a common territorial unit, a common habitat cannot by itself weld peoples 
differing in religious, racial, cultural and such other affinities into a national unit. 
It is not only a political fact but a human one that religious, racial, cultural, 
linguistic or historical affinities make me u feel more akin to each other than the 
only fact of their residing in a oomman habitat unless that is an addition 
to these common ties. This tendency of peoples having these 
affinities to form themselves into a group or into a nation and not by the mere fact 
of being mapped together has its roots deep down in human or even animal nature. 
But we are not called upon here to go into any psychology of it. Suffice it to say that 
the efficient factor that constitutes people into an organic nation is their will to 
be one homogenous national unit And this will is induced by such of those affi- 
nities as we have indicated above far more eminently and intensely than by the 
mere fact of their residing in a common country. 

18. Have the Indian Moslems, then, that will to be one with the Hindus ? 
That is the question of questions and the congressite Hindus In the beginning 
of the Indian National movement never waited a minute to ponder over it nor do 
they even to-day take it into their head even during the interval when they ad]ourn 
the National Congress for hours in deference to the Moslem prayer times. It useless 
simply to declare the Moslem League communal. That is no news. The fact 

whole Moslem community is communal inoluding the Gongressite Moslems. The ques- 
tion that ought to be understood is why are they so communal ? The Congressiie 
Hindus from the very beginniug simply dare not study that question. „ Because tney 
fear that such a study would compel their fad of a territorial wationahty, of Inman 
unity in a sense they understand it, to rfve up the ghost •Fanatioism-Folly . 
exclaim ? But Fanaticism or Polly— it is to the moslems a solid And 

cannot get over it by calling it names but most face it as it stands. To,my mina 
for reasons alluded to above, it Is quite human for the Moslem s to bear 
apathy to the idea of a territorial .ni^ionalltyi as euvisaged by the Congreflsltes woo 
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in general are totally Ignorant of Ifoelem history, theology and politioal trend of 
mind. This antipathy of the Indian Moslems oan be seen through right perspeotite 
if you bear at least the following faots in mind. 

(a) The Moslems in general and Indian Moslems in particular have not as yet 
grown out the historical stage of intense religiosity and the theological concept of 
state. 

(b) Their theology and theocratical politics divide the human world into two 
groups only : The Moslem land and the enemy land. All lands which are either 
entirely inhabited by the Moslems or are ruled over by the Moslems are Moslem 
lands. All lands which are mostly inhabited by non-Moslems or are ruled over by 
a non-Moslem power are enemy lands and no faithful Moslem is allowed to bear 
any loyalty to them and is called upon to do everything in his power by policy or 
force or fraud to convert the Non-Moslem there to Moslem faith, to bring about its 
politioal conquest by a Moslem power. It Is no good quoting seii fences here or 
there from Moslem books to prove the contrary. Bead the whole book to know its 
trend. And i^in it is not with books that we are concerned here. It is with the 
followers of the books and how they translate them in practice. You will then see 
that the whole Moslem history and their daily actions are framed on the design I 
have outlined above. Oonsequently a territorial patriotism is a word unknown to the 
Moslem — nay is ta^oed. umess in oonneotion with a Moslem territory. Afghans can 
be patriots for Afghanisthan is a Moslem territory to-day. But an Indian Moslem— if 
he IS a real Moslem and they are intensely^ religious as a people— cannot faithfully 
bear loyalty to India as a country, as a nation, as a state, because it is to-day ‘‘An 
Enemy land** and doubly lost for non-Moslems are in a majority here and to boot 
it is not ruled by any Moslem power, Moslem sovereign. 

(c) Add to this that of all non-Moslems the Hindus are looked upon as the most 
damned by Moslem theologians. For Christians and Jews are after all **£itabi8*’, 
having the holy hooks partially in common. But the Hindus are totally ^^EaArs*’, 
as a consequence their land ^'Hindustan*’ is preemineently an 'Enemy Land’* as long 
as it is not ruled by Moslems or all Hindus do not embrace Islam. This is the 
religions mentality of the Indian Moslems who still live and move and have their 
being in religiosity. There arc some of them like Mahamed Ali and others who in 
their individual capacity are not so religious-minded but who nevertheless encourage 
mentality in their masses as a very suitable politioal, racial and cultural weapon. 
What wonder then that the Moslem Jjeague should openly declare its intention to 
join hands with non-Indian alien Moslem countries rather than with Indian Hindus 
in forming a Moslem Federation ? They could not be accused from their point or 
view of being traitors to Hindus then. Their oonscienoe was clear. They never 
looked upon our today’s '^Hindustan** as their country. It is to them already 
an alien land, an enemy land. 

(d) This is the religious and living mentality of the Moslems. Consequently 
their politioal and cultural mentality also is essentially anti-Hindu and is bound to 
be so as long as they continue to be Moslems and 'the faithful.” They are vividly 
conscious of the fact that they entered India as conquerors aud subjeoted the 
Hindus to their rule. They are also gifted with a curious memory that is supremely 
oblivious of all events which remind them of their defeats and discomfitures. They 
will never remember that the Hindus beat them like a chip in hundred battle- 
fields in India and had in the long run freed all India from the Moslem yoke and 
re-established Hindu pad-padshahi as indicated above in section 6 of this address. 
They know, they form a powerful minority in India, Their population is growing 
in every successive census report. What is to be espeoially noted by our Hindu 
Sanghatanists party is the fact that some of our Hindu superstitions and suioidal 
social cnstoms like the untouohability. the ban on shudhi, on widow remarriages etc. 
offer them a fertile field for Moslem proselytisation and conversion. ^ under 


against the Hindus whosei rise and politioal ambitions tKe British whole-kearto^ 
dread. They are also sure that the Oongressite Hindus in their pursuit af the 
M of brining about a Hindu-Moslem unity in India based on the fm imtatlbls 
eommon bond of a territorial unity only are certain to yield to ModemlmSsda 
with an amount of Modem browbeating as r^^anto weightages, special 
ifVresentationi etc, and espeoidly in suppressing the wdu Baoghathan — ^ 
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that is at present the only thorn in their sides. They realize that In the Indian 
Army and the armed Police they, the Moslems, in spite of their beii^ in minority 
4 ure already the predominant factor holding some 60 per cent jobs. With all these 
factors in their favour they are folly confident Trisely or unwisely, that in case the 
British are overpowered in some hlfj: world war the Moslem with the help of the 
Non-Indian Moslem powers bordering our country may snatch out the political 
sovereignty of India out of British hands and re-establish a Moslem empire here. 
Then alone thev can and will love India as their own country, as a ^^Moslem land’* 
and sing wholeheartedly by themselves ^*Bbarat hamara Desh hai !!” or '*Hindusthan 
hamara desh hai”. But till then it must remain ^^an enemy land” to the Moslem—* 
to the Faithful. 

I wish the British also to take a serious note of the fact indicated at the close of 
this last paragraph and curtail their policy of encouraging Moslems too muoh in their 
anti-Hindu activities. In view of the open declaration of the Moslem League to divide 
India into two parts, inviting the alien Moslem nation from outside India to form a 
Moslem Federation and raise an Independent Moslem Kingdom in India, the British 
also should think twice before they trust their ‘^favoured wife” too much just to spite 
the Hindus. The intrigues in Moslem history are all well known and the British 
may find in the end that in their attempt to encourage the Moslem separation move- 
ment just to spite the Hindus the British have but succeeded in spiting themselves. 
Nevertheless that concerns the British and they can take care of themselves. What 
oonoerns us Hindus is the fact that we get determined not to play the part of an 
handmaid either to the British or to the Moslems but are masters in our own house, 
Hindusthan, the land of the Hindus. 

With this end in view what should be our Immediate Programme ? 

19. Knowing it then for certain that the Indian Moslems, for reasons some of 
wh'ch are referred to above, are about the last people to join the Hindus in forming 
any common political Nation on equal footing in India based on the only common 
bond of oar territorial unity, out of a merely territorial Indiau Patriotism, let us 
Hindu sanghatanists first correct the original mistake, the original political sin which 
our Hindu Coogressites most unwillingly committed at the beginning of the Indian 
National Congress movement and are persistently committing still of running after tho 
mirage of a territorial Indian Nation and of seeking to kill as an impediment in that 
fruitless pursuit the lovegrowth of an organic Hindu Nation. Let us Hindus resume 
the thread of our national life where, as I have showu in section 7 of this address 
our grand father left it at the fall of our Maratha and Sikh Hindu Empires. The 
life and organic growth of the self-conscious Hiodu Nation that was suddenly struck 
with an atrophy of self- forgetfulness must again be revived, resurrected. Let us 
therefore boldly reproolaim even in the words of Oovindrao Kale who wrote them so 
early as in 1793 in his letter quoted in section 6 above that the land which extends 
from the Indus to the Southern seas is Hindusthan— the land of the Hindus and we 
Hindus are the Nation that owns it. If you call it an Indian Nation it is merely an 
English synonym for the Hindu Nation. To ns Hindus Hindusthan aud India moan 
one and the same thing. We are Indians because we are Hindus and vice versa. 

Tes, we Hindus are a Nation by ourselves. Because, religious, racial, cultural, 
historical affinities bind us intimately into an homogenous nation and added to it wo 
are most pre-eminantly gifted with a territorial unity as well. Our racial being is 
Identified with India— Our beloved Fatherland and our Holy land, above all and irres- 
pective of it all we Hindus will be a Nation and therefore we are a Nation. None 
has a right to cballeoge or demand n proof of our common nationality when some 
thirty crores of us are with it. 

It is absurd to call us a commnuity in India. The Germans are the nation m 
Germany and the Jews a community. The Turks are the Nation in Turkey and the 
Arab or the Armenian minority community. Even so the Hindus are the nation m 
India, in Hindusthan, and the Moslem minorities a community. 

Referring to the Sudetan Germans the leaders of the Moslem League threatened ns 
the other day at their Karaobi Session that if their demands in overriding the Hinaus 
are not granted in India they would play the part of the Sudetan Germans and nan in 
their Moslem coreligionist powers across the border inside India to their help 
Sudetan Germans called the Germans in Sudetan. To that threat I report that oot 
friends in the Moslem League should not cry till they are out of toe woods, iney 
sboidd remember, that their illustration outs both ways. If they grow stronger tney 
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oan play the part of the Sadetaa Qermans alright. Bat if we Hindus in India ^ow 
stronger In time Moslem friends of the loagne type will have to play the part of 
German Jews instead. We Hindas have taught the Shakes and the Huns already to 
play that part pretty well. So it is no use bandying words till the test comes. Th# 
taste of the pudding lies in the eating. 

Indian Nationalism also is Gommunalism im Relation to Httmanitt 

SO. If to such an outspoken attitude of being a Hindu Nationalist on your part, 
and Indian Nationalist of the Congress raises the objection "Oh, but do you not see 
how narrow-minded it is to think of Hindas and Moslems, this race or religion and 
that in a separate mood ? Man to man we all are one. Let us think of universal 
brotherhood alone”. 

Then inquire of him in return "brother, universal brotheihood we Hindus adore 
even to a fault. But will you tell us, oh Indian Nationalist, why you think of this 
nation and that, why think of an Indian Nationality in a separated mo j.l ? Is it 
because India is a territorial unit ? But then there are other terri! units in 
world. Why are you an Indian patriot and not an Abyssinian one and go there and 
fight for their freedom ? It is precisely because by company and education you feel 
yourselves more akin to the Inaian people in virtue of racial or religious or cultural 
affinities than you feel at home with other national ities—although you* may not be 
aware of this reason verily you worship a god you know not. Nor you know that 
Indian or any patriotism cannot but be communal in relation to humanity ; for, 
nationality is as strong a principle of human division as is racial or religious or 
cultural community. 

Hindu Nationalists should not at all be Apoloobtio to beino called 
Hindu Communalists ! 

21. The fact is that Nationalism and oommunalism are themselves either equally 
justifiable and human or not. Nationalism when it is aggressive is as immoral in 
human relation as is communalism when it tries to suppress the equitable rights of 
other communities and tries to usurp all to itself. But when communiuism is 
only defensive, it is as justifiable and human as an equitable nationalism itself. Th^ 
Hindu nationalists do not aim to usurp what belongs to others. Therefore, even if 
they be called Hindu oommunalists they are justifiably so and are about the only 
real Indian Nationalists. For, a real and ]astifiable Indian Nationalism mnst be 
equitable to all communities that compose the Indian Nation. But for the same 
reason the Moslems alone are communalists in an unjustifiable antinational and 
treacherous sense of the term. For it is they who want to usurp to themselves 
all that belongs to others. The Indian National Congress only condemns itself as an 
antinational body when it calls in the same breadth the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Moslem League as bodies equally communal in the reprehensible and treacherous 
sense of that term. Consequently, if to defend the just and equitable rights of 
Hindus in their own laud is communalism then we are oommunalists par excellence 
and glory in being the most devoted Hindu oommunalists which to us means being 
the truest and the most equitable Indian Nationalists. 

2S. Having determined then once for all to revive the concept of an Organic 
Hindu Nation and regenerate its lifegrowth as the first item of our immediate 
programme the second and consequent item must be to review every aotiou and every 
event in public life from the only standpoiut of Hindu iuterests without minoing 
matters at all. From the local details of the music and mosque questions right up to 
the question of Indian Federation and from the internal Indian political policy to onr 
foreign and international policy and relations we shall openly and separately take 
M a stand as Hindus and support, oppose or take every step in the interests of 
Hindndom alone. Our politics benoeiorth will be purely Hindu politics fashioned and 
tested in Hindu terms only, in suoh wise as will help the oousolidatioo, Freedom and 
Life-growth of our Hindu Nation. 

23. The third item in onr immediate programme will be a redeclaration of ^ out 
attitnde to the question of Indian Unity even in its territorial aspect. In its own 
interest the Hindu Nation does not shut the door to any possibility of an iinitM 
jMian Nation, provided it is based on an equitable and eqnal footing. The Sindiis 
^ill ever be ready to grant equal rights and representation to all minor oommnnitlea 
Ip India in Ibgislatura and services, civil and political life in proportion to the popa* 
42 
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and merit. The Hindas althoagh they are in overwhelming majority, will 
•w waive their right of claiming any preferential treatment, and special prerogative 
which in fact in every other nation are doe to the major community. Bat the 
Hindus will never tolerate the absurd aud the unheared of claim of the minorities 
to have anj preferential treatment, Weightages or special favours, over and above 
what the major oomniunity obtains. The Hindu nation will go so far as to accept the 
equitable national principle of “one man one vote” irrespective of religion or race or 
culture in the formation of a common Indian State. But it shall hnool; on the head 
any political demand that claims “cue Moslem three votes” and “three Hindus one 
vote !!” or any cultural demand that antagonises or insults or suppresses Hindu culture 
in its historical, linguistic, religious or racial aspect. The minorities will be free to 
follow their religion, speak their language, develops their culture amongst themselves 
provided it does not infringe on the equal rights of others or is not opposed to public 
peace and morality. If the Moslems join us on these equitable conditions and bear 
undivided loyalty to the Indian State and the Indian State alone well and good. Other* 
wise our formula holds good. “If you come, with von, if you don’t, without yon ; 
but if you oppose, inspite of you, we Hindas will fight out the good battle of achie- 
ving the independence of India and herald the rebirth of a free and mighty Hindu 
Nation in near future I” 

24. Our foreign policy also will be guided from an outspoken & unalloyed Hindu 
point of view. All those nations who are friendly or likely to be helpful to Hindu 
nation will be onr friends and allies. All those who oppose the Hindu Nation or are 
likely to endanger Hindu interests will be opposed by us. All those who do neither 
we will observe a policy of neutrality towards them, irrespective of any political iam 
they choose to follow for themselves. No academic & empty slogans of democracy 
or Nazism or Fascism can be the guiding principle of our foreign policy. Hindu 
interests alone will be our test. No more “Khilafats’^ or “Palestine afats” can dupe 
us into suicidal sympathies and complications. Our relations with England also will 
be guided by the same Hindu policy, having the absolute political independence of 
the Hindu Nation in view. 

25. Towards the minorities our attitude under the present circumstances must be 
differential. The Hindu will assure them all that we hate none, neither the Moslems 
nor Christians nor the Indian Europeans but henceforth we shall take good care to 
see that none of them dares to hate or belittle the Hindus either, amongst the 
minorities, or these latter. 

The Parsis are by race, religion, language, culture most akin to us. They have 
gratefully been loyal to India and have made her their only home. They have pro- 
duced some of the best Indian patriots and revolutionists like Dada Bhai and Madam 
Gama. They will have to be and therefore shall be incorporated into the common 
Indian State with perfectly equal rights & trnst. 

The Christian minority is civil, has no extraterritorial political designs against 
India, is not linguistically and culturally averse to the Hindus and therefore can be 
politically assimilated with us. Only in religion they differ from us and are a pro- 
selytising ohurch. So in that matter alone the Hindus must be on thoir guard and 
give the missioneries no blind latitude to carry on their activities beyond voluntary 
and legitimate conversion. The Hindus also must continue to reconvert the Christians 
and carry on the Shuddhi movement on the same voluntary and legitimate bases. It 
is only in onr Travaooore state that the Christians seem to cherish some political 
design against the Hindu state and it is only there that we shall have to treat them 
with some political distrust by not allowing them too much latitude in the state of 
affairs and oflices, till they too cease to be political suspects to the Hindus as the 
Christians in other parts of India have ceased to be* 

As to the JEWS in India, they are, too, have given us no political or caltural 
trouble and are not in the main a proselytising people, they will be friendly towards 
the Hindas who have sheltered them when homeless and oan be easily assimilated 
in a common Indian state. But this fact must not land us again into the suicidal 
generosity our forefathers had been guilty in other oases of inviting colonies of 
non-Hindus to India. With every sympathy with the Jews outside India, the 
Hindus therefore oppose the present congressite proposal of inviting or allowing 
new Jewi^ colony to settle in India. India must be a Hindu land, reserved for t^ 
Hindus. While our own Hindu over-population in some parts of India is hard pre^^ 
to find land for extension, how absurd it is to invite aou-Hindu oolontes to settle 
our thinly populated parts I How ridiculous it is to find some oongressites preach- 
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idg birth control to restrict our own population in order to avoid over-crowding and 
atari atraigbtaway to invite Jewish colonies to settle in India, We must exhort our 
esteemed Diwan of Kochin in particular to take a leaf out of the history of Tn^ 
vancore and set his face sternly i^^unst any proposal or outside pressure to allow p#» 
dien Jews to colonise the Lands in Kochin. 

So far as the Moslem minority is oonoerned I have already dealt with it at 
length. In short we must watch it in all its actions with the greatest distrust 
possible. Granting on the one hand every equitable treatment which an Indian 
citizen can claim in an equality of footing with other, we must sternly refuse 
them any the least preferential treatment in any sphere of life, religious cultural or 
political. Not only while we are engaged in our struggle for liberating India but 
even after India is free we must look upon them as suspicious friends and take great 
care to see that the northern fronties of India are well guarded by staunch and 
powerful Hindu forces to avoid the possible danger of the Indian moslems going 
over to the alien Moslem nations across the Indus and betraying our Hindus to 
our Non-Hiudu foes. 

Bui how to Bell the CiLT 

26. While listening to all this and agreeing with me in toto as to the efhoacy of 
this Hindu policy in future, every Hindu Sanghatanist here must have been weighed 
down with the single question “But how are we to bell the oat ? How to raise 
ways and means to put this policy into practice ? How are we to enable ourselves 
to be in so strong a position as to shape events to our^ liking in face of the over- 
whelming predicament and powerlessness in which the Hindu Sanghatanist movement 
is stuck to-day ?” I tell you, don’t bo downhearted. The most efficient weapon is 
already lying close at your hand ; only stretch out your hand in the right direction 
and you grasp it. Let us just begin at the beginning and capture the political power 
that obtains in Indian to-day. 

27. If but the Hindu Sanghatanists capture the seats that are allotted to the 
Hindus under tho present constitution in Municipalities, Boards and Legislatures you 
will find that a sudden lift is given to the Hindu movement so as to raise it to an 
incredible power in relation to your present alround helplessness. “It is a bigger 
order still ! you may e:^lHin ; How are we to capture even that political power 
which is allotted to the Hindus to-day ? In a fit of self-forgetfulness it is we Hindus 
who resigned that power into the hands of the Congressites. It is true we Hindus 
made the Congress what it is. But it has now suddenly turned against us who 
raised it to a position of power over some seven provinces in India ! Now the very 
concept of a Hindu Nation stinks in its nostrils, it has already declared the Hindu 
Mahasabha a communal and reprehensible body and ordered a millions of Congressite 
Hindus not to have anything to do with it. It may be that one of these days it may 

£ reclaim the Hindu Sanghatan movement itself as an act of high treason against the 
ongress fad of an Indian territorial Patriotism. But it is now grown too strong 
for us to dislodge it from its position and compel it to yield back the political power 
which as of a right was due to us Hindus alone 1” ' 

I know that the difficulty stares every Hindu Sanghatanist in the face all over India. 
It is true that the Congress looks to-day like a visitable anti-Hindu tower of strength — 
but I assure you it is a plained one I Approve the canvass and you will find it 1! 

Let the Hindu SaNOHiLTaN Boycott the Conobess and it will comb to 
ITS Senses in no Time ! ! 


28. Before we proceed to indicate the easiest remedy to capture the political 
|)ower and disable the Congress from doing any practical harm to the Hindu 
Sanghatan movement, let us declare in unmistakable terms that we are not out to 
spite the Congress Institution itself nor the leaders and followers thereof. Mr« 
Jinnah is quite correct in stating that the Congress has been since its inception down 
to this day a Hindu body manned mostly by the Hindu brains, Hindu money, and 
Hindu sacrifice. Even today some of them are noble patriots. They are erring but 
cannot be wicked and almost all of them are our own kith and kin. The few 
Moslems there, although they are allowed to boss the Congress policy at times 
through the suicidal folly of the Hindu leaders, are but nonentities, are kept there 
merely as figureh^s to run the poor show of an ‘united Indian nation*. Ware out 
not to spite the O^grm as an institution but to chastise its anti-Hindu policy, to 
onre It of the intoleMble ^ypoorwy which is all the more harmful for its strutting 
about under the mark of Truth, Truth absolute and nothing but truth, with its lattu 
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ofaarges and English bayonets going nearly hand in hand with non-violence, non-vio- 
lenoe absolnte and nothing bat non-violenoe in thought, word and deed !1 

8o under the present ciroumstanoe the Congress has compelled us to disown it 
and divert it of lul power to represent the Hindus in any aspect or capacity whatso- 
ever. They have foolishly challenged the Hindu community and the Hindu Maha- 
sabba and we must take up the challenge. 

Just think, oh Hindu Sanghatanists, on what meat does this congress feed that it 
has grown so great ? Only remember that the Congress draws all its supplies, men, 
money and votes, from ths Hindus. Then out o£P those supplies and the position 
which the Confess has taken against the Hindus and which seems to be so 
impregnable will be untenable in no time. 

All the national importance and political power that the Congress has come to 
wield today in India and the ministries and majorities it holds in legislatures are but 
derived from the Hindu Electorate. The Oongressite Hindu cannot get a single 
Mahomedan vote, for the constitution itself is communal. The Mohomedans can vote 
onW for a Mohomedan, the Christians for a Christian and so on. The Congressites, 
and they are mostly Hindus, oan but get them elected to the legislatures, boards and 
municipalities, on the strength of the Hindu votes. If the Hindu make it a point 
not to vote for a Congress ticket, then ? Not a single congressman can be returned 
to either a local body or a legislature ! They stand on Hindu shoulders as Hindu 
candidates and as soon as they raise themselves to those high places they kick the 
Hindus back, disown the Hindus, call Hindu organizations as communal and therefore 
reprehensibly betray Hindu interests at every turn but keep dancing attendance on 
the Moslem Ijeague. But if you withdraw your shoulder, your ^upport, then ? 
You will find that the political power and public importance of the Congress as dead 
as a door nail. 

They call themselves Indian Nationalists. But every stop they take is communal. 
They have guaranteed speoial protection to minorities, Moslems, Christians, 
Europeans etc. Is that Indian Nationalism ? A true Indian Nationalist must know 
nothing of Moslems and Hindu minorities and majorities. To him all must be 
Indians only. Why they then take cognisance of communities, religious or racial, 
in India ? And if they can take cognisance of the communal minorities then why 
they fight so shy to take oognisance of the major community the Hindu, or oall 
those who do so as reprehensible oommunalists ? Nay more : A true Indian Nationa- 
list if honest will never go abegging for votes from a constituenoy which is openly 
tabulated as general that means non-Moslem, non-Christian etc. that is, an electorate 
whioh is not national. A truly Indian National electorate cannot be divided as 
Moslem one and Non-Moslem one or Christian one, and Non-Christian one, speoial 
and general. A truly Indian National eleotorate must be only an 'Hudian Eleotorate'*, 

S ure and simple without the least mention of the Unuational, unreasonable 
ifferenoe of race or religion. If our congressites are true and oonsoieutlous Indian 
Nationalists they ought to refuse forthwith to stand as candidates to elections under 
this oommunal electoral roll and resign their seats forthwith which are tainted with 
these oommunal labels. Is there a single Congress Minister or member ready to 
resign and run that ordeal : None, none ! Next election when they oome to your 
Hindu doors to beg for votes tell them in all honesty A humility *Sirs Co^ressmen, 
you are Indian Nationalists ; but I am a Hindu and this is an Hindu Eleotorate. 
Then how can you accept a vote so tainted by oommunalism. Please go to a truly 
‘Indian Nationalist eleotorate* to beg of votes whereever you may find it, and if you 
find it nowhere in the world today please wait till a pure and simple and truly 
‘Indian electorate’ comes into being ! Do you think you will find a dozen congress 
candidates honest enough to do so r None, none I 

Then again every candidate under the present constitution has to write his 
religion and even caste. Then only can he be drafted out to separate electorates, 
Hindus, Moslems, Obristiaus etc. These Congress candidates in tne election season 
quietly write down their community as Hloaus ! They marked down Hindu homes 
even according to castes, Brahmaus, Marathas, Bhangis etc. and theu allot their 
candidates according to their castes to the caste voters so that he may pool up 
larger votes. They appeal even to oaste pride and caste hatred. In the eleotional 
season they are oommunalists of the worst type. But as soou as the election season 
IB ovw the Congress candidates don on again his ludiao Nationd robes and hits 
wk the very Hindu who paid him his vote as a Hindu that it is a shame for a 
Hindu to call himself a Hindu and to be a member of Hindu Mahasabha* 
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But if yoa once make it quite olear that you as Hiadas are not ^ing to vote 
lor any snoh seasonal Hindu but only for a Hindu who is born and bred and means 
to oontinne to turn to his Hindu race even after the election season is over 
and if once these gentlemen know for certain that they can never be elected on 
Hindus votes unless they are members of the Hindu Mabasabha— what do you think 
will happen ? 1 assure you that 75 per cent of these Indian Nationalists will vie with 
each other to register themselves as memhers of the Hindu Mahasabha overnight and 
vow to be Hindus even fanatically throughout their life ; rather than loose a ohanoo 
of being members and ministers and sombodies in the Qovernment Secretariats 1 

Then the only way which is also unbelievably easy, not only to chastise the 
Congress Nationalist fad but even to raise Hindudom to unoalculably and powerful 
position in the land at a stroke is under the present eircumstanoes this : 

(1) Boycott the Congress ; (2) Don’t vote for the Congress ticket ; (3) and vote 
only for a confirmed and merited Hindu Nationalist. 

39. Let no Hindu Sanghatanist pay a single farthing or lend a single member or 
register a single vote for the Congress ticket. We know by experience that even a 
staunch Hindu has to act against Hindu interests as soon as he is tainted by a 
Congress ticket under the Congress discipline and for the selfish fear that he would 
otherwise lose his job. When onoe the congressites knew that the Congress cap 
or ticket is at a serious discount in the Hindu market, is no royal road to the oon- 
oils or local bodies you will find that the Hindu caps will sell like hot cakes and 
Hindu Sabha tickets will rise in an unsupplyable demand I 

30. In a nut-shell the position is this : there is a Moslem electorate to protect the 

Moslem interests. There is a Hindu electorate in fact, though it is named to spite 
the Hindus as ^general,” which we can use to protect the Hindu interests. The 
Moslem being in majority in some three provinces they took good care to see that only 
these Moslems were elected on their votes who pledge openly to save Moslem 
interests alone. We Hindus are in majority in some seven provinces. We still 
handed over our votes to those some of whom blatantly proclaimed they were not 

Hindus at all and all of whom promised that they were not going to safeguard 

the special interests of Hindus, not even the just and equitable interests of Hindus as 
Hindus. The result is that even in those seven provinces where we are in inmority 
and of course in those three provinces where Moslems dominate— we Hindus 
are reduced to be veritable helots throughout our land. In some oases as 

in Bengal and the Frontier our very life and property stands In hourly danger, 
the honour of womenhood insecure. Thus we Hindus have been thrown away to the 
winds whatever and not an unsubstantial political power was won by hard 

struggle carried on and sacrifices undergone by our Hindu patriots and by 
ourselves amongst them for the last fifty years and more, while the Moslem 
ministers are openly members of the Moslem League, they lead it, they avow to 
be the advocate of Moslem interests even, threaten to ^^satav” the Hindus, frame 
themselves and get passed Government bills to reserve 60 p, c. services for Moslems 
in Bengal. But what do the Oongressite Ministers and members whom Hindu 
electorates sent to the Oouncils to represent Hindu interests do ? In Bengal, the 
Congress M. L. A.s practically suijported this atrocious Moslem reservation, 
they have acquiesced all over India in the pro-Moslem communal award— ana 
denounce the Hindu Sabha also for carrying on agitation with it I! In every case 
when Hindu interests are threatened by Moslems they have leaned towards the 
Moslems just to parade that they were Indian patriots. Witness the Congress 
attitude with regard the Shahidganj affair, the Delhi temple struggle, the IHzam 
and the Bhopal questions. But is not such an anti-national pro-moslem attitude 
also an act of communalism ? It is worse on the part of a Oongressite who 
got himself elected ou Hindu votes : it is downright treacherous ! 

Fbom a. soud Hindu NaxioNAUSi Front 

31. The only way to chastise this anti-Hindu and anti-National policy of the 
Congress, the best and easiest remedy under the circumstances lies in the fact 
of forming a Hindu National Front I Let all our Sadhus, Sanatanista, iyva« 
samajists and Banghatanists organizations all over India make it a point heW 
to vote for a Congress candidate but vote for a Hindu nationalist eandtoato alone. 
jSven today the strength of all these faithful Hindu parties put together eanabt 
but be counted in mulions. We shall and mnst sucesea in forming maioritiea In 
almost all proviooes where Hindns are in majority. £?en if we fail in s£dio eases 
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' through the folly of a number of Hindu renegadee it ie fltiil quite poaaible to 
begin with, to return a sufficiently strong minority of Hindu Nationalists to the 
councils In proTinces and the centre to make it impossible for any Oorernment to 
function without gaining the support of our Hindu Nationalist party. If fbn 
do this,— you will have real Hindu Ministries, Hindu National Ministries, openlv 
avowed to safeguard Hindu interests in seven provinces at a stroke I That will 
raise the Hinau cause and the Hindu Nation immediately to be the greatest 
political power in the land. You will find as if by a transfer scene that Hindudom 
has come home, the Hindu Mahasabha suddenly lifted out of its present state 
being a persecuted and neglected body and raised to the position of dictator- 
ship in shaping the political destiny of India. Every Hindu will raise his head 
high and erect, conscious of his importance and assured of the Government 
backing he is sure to get in the defence and assertions of all his legitimate 
rights, religions, racial, cultural. If a Hindu girl is molested in any part of the 
land by a Moslem gunda such a condign punishment will promptly be inflicted 
on him as to render all Moslem gundas tremble to touch any other Hindu girl as 
fearfully as they do in molesting an English girl. If any riot on the part of 
the Moslem fanatics seeks to force the Hindus to forego their civil rights, the 
armed police and the military forces will be so promptly and vigourously made 
to function against the aggressive party that Moslem riots will be a thing of the 
past and they will learn to tolerate Hindu music by the public thorough-fare 
as kindly as they do now the Government and English bands and processions. 
The peasants and the labourers will get what is due to them as the very proof 
of national life and industry and commerce. Hindu language will be safe. 
Hindu script will be safe, Hindu religion will be safe, no illegitimate pr forceful 
conversion of a Hindu to non-Hindu faiths will be tolerated for a minute. No 
Hindu advances will be made begging on knees before the Moslems for unity. Being 
confident in our own Hindu strength to achieve Indian ludependeuce through our 
own sacrifice and struggle even as we did in the past our Hindu nationalists 
will be prepared to fight any non-Hindu power that stands in the wav of our 
onward march towards the achievement of the independence of Hindustoan and 
its maintenance against all non- Hindu invasions. The verv concept and ideal & 
right of a powerful Hindu Nation will bring out all that is best and bravest 
in the Hindu spirit to the forefront as nothing else can do. If the Moslems pass 
an act, i.e. in Bengal to reserve 60 p. c. services for Moslems, our Hindu national 
ministries will at once get an act passed in Hindu majority provinces to reserve 
90 p. c. services for Hindus even where we are only 80 p. c. in population, as a 
retiibutory measure without making any the least apology for it. When we will 
be in a position to retaliate thus in this wise and do retaliate the Moslems will 
come to their Benses in a day. We shall not only save Hindu rights and honour 
in the Hindu proviuces but even in provinces where we Hindus are in minority. 
Knowing that every attempt to tyrannise the Hindus is sure to recoil on 
themselves and react for the worse on Moslem iuterests in all India— the Moslems 


will learn to behave as good boys and it is then they will be anxious to 
open unity talks and knowing they are in a hopeless minority in India and no 
more dreams of mass conversions of Hindus by force and fraud and by kidnapping 
Hindu children in sight— the Moslems will inevitably and soon be in a frame of 
mind to acquiesee in equitable Hindu Moslem unity pacts. ^ 

We shaif, in the Punjab and the Frontier, have an allied party with our Sikh 
Hindu flank. Our Sikh Hindus, though they have a separate electorate and rightly so 
under the prerent circumstances, are strong enough to defend Sikh culture and 
hoDour and interests which are but our own culture and honour and interests 
and we will work baud in hand against all non-Hindu aggressionB from outside 
the Frontier. In the Central legislature also the Hindu Nationalists will compel! 
the^ Government, if you only return staunch Hindu Nationalist members in 
majority, to take drastic military steps against the Frontier Moslem tribes, beat 
them like a chip in no time and render our Hindu life and property there 
as that of the handful of Enropeaus continue to be. In Maharashtra our Hindu 
National party shall ally Itself with the Democrats of present under ttat 
redoubtable champion of equitable and truly National policy— Jamnadas Mehta, 
the eminent leader of opposition Dr. Ambedkar and in all other provineea with 
©▼cry,, party and every one who Btands for and in so far as he stands for misj 
ISt. ana fiAtinniil anil prinitahlA inlArAflt nl Hindus in COmmOU 
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32 . Not need there be any fear of breaking up the aooalled united front 
aauuat British Imperialism. The present Oongress united front is a feigned showt 
a TOUse of cards. The Hindu National united front will be a realistic, homogeneous, 
the living Front. We shall not only be able to advance the just interests of 
the Hindu Nation but side by side will be in a position with our equitable 
and truly Indian National policy— as 1 have outlined in section 23 of this address, 
—even to advance the interest of the Indian Nation even in its territorial sense 
also far more rapidly and solidly and vigorously than this present Quixotic 
Oongress policy with its proposals of doing away with armed military and 
guarding the frontiers with girl volunteers with Charkhas in their hands can ever 
do I Down with all that nonsense for ever and up with the matter of faot 
Indian politics and the consequent Hindu Nationalist front. 

Bemember, oh Hindus, that in raising the standard of this Hindu Nationalist 
Front, yon are exercising but your legitimate constitutional rights and can give 
unjustifiable affront to none. Every Hindu is required by the constitution 
to vote for whomsoever he likes. So long as bayonets do not extort your votes 
against your own will for an anti-Hindu candidate, so long ^ it is the easiest 
and legitimate thing for you to vote for an Hindu Nationalist. If but every 
Hindu does that easy duty for his race Hindudqm is saved. And if the Hindu 
do not do even that much and determine to commit ^ a cultural and political and 
racial suicide by voting for an anti- Hindu and anti-National organization as the 
Congress has grown today into one — not even Brahmadeva can save you* 

Then begin, at least you Hindu Sanghatanists who are determined to see that 
Hindudom assert itself, begin at once at the beginning, form a united Hindu National 
front under an unalloyed Hindu National Flag and capture the political power that 
even today obtains by voting only for a Hindu Nationalist and you will see that 
the large part of your present local and detailed grievances dissipate like a mist at 
the very sight of Hindu Nationalist ministries formed in seven provinces in India 
and at the centre. When you have this much more shall be added up to you and 
one of these days you shall have heralded an independent and strong and mighty 
Hindu Nation which Is but tantamount with a mighty Indian Nation based on 
perfect equality of citizenship for all loyal and faithful Indian citizens irrespective 
of race and religion from Indus to the Seas. Bemember '^tbose who have more 
will be added upto them but those who have not even that will be taken away from 
them which they have T’ This is the inexpugnable law in this matter of fact world I 
Capture and Have then first the political power that exists I Raise the standard of a 
Hindu Nation ! See to it that India must remain a Hindusthan Forever : never a 
Pakistbau I — an Anglisthan never never HI And let all India resound with 

Hindu Dharmari jay 1 Hindu Bashtraki jay 11 Vande Mataram lit 


Resolutions 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed on the 29tb. & 30th. 
December : — 

1 Condolence 

The Hindu Mabasabha places on record its deep sense of Joss at the sad demisp 
of (i) Mahatma Hansraj, (ii) Hon’ble 0. S. Khaparde, (iii) Pandit Atmaram 
Amritsari, (iv) Dr. Brojendra Nath Seal and (v) Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwivedi, 
who during their life time served Hindusthan and Hindu cause with great zeal. 


11 Fundamental Bights 

Resolved that a Committee consisting of one representative from each Province 
and State bo elected by the Members of the All India Committee of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha, to consider firstly the advisibiJity of declaring fundamental rights and 
aecondly, if it is in favour of the ad visibility of such a declaration, to nresant a 
detailed draft of such rights to the Hindu Maha Sabha before the next Session. Tha 
Committee shali have the powers to oo-opt. 


III Hyderabad (Aryan Name Bhaoanagab) ^ 

(8) In View Of the fact that the Hindus In the Hyderabad State we oof allowed 
to enjoy religions liberty and other citio, ooltnral and political right, and thirtlho 
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GdVdrnment of H. E. H. the Nizam has taken no steps to concede the legitimsle 
demands of the Hindus in the matter and has thereby compelled the Hindus in and 
outside Hyderabad to resort to Civil Resistance, this Babba accords Its full support 
to the Civil Resistance Movements started against the Nizam Government and calls 
upon all Hindus to continue it vigorously and actively, until all the rights are 
conceded to the Hindus in accordance with their numerical strength in the State. 

(b) The Maha Sabha condemns the attitude of the Congress" authorities in weak- 
ening the movement of Civil Resistance by advising the State Congress to suspend 
their own movement out of fear of Muslim opposition and in once again betraying 
the cause and the fundamental rights of the Hindus. 

(0) That a Committee be appointed by the President of the Hindu Mahasabha to 

consider the ways and means for supporting these movements of active 

Civil Resistance. 

IV Army and its Constitution, Etc. 

(1) Whereas at the time of the real critical emergency very grave and entire 

responsibility for defence of Hindusthan will fall upon the Hindus alone both in the 
matter of fighting aggression from outside and of quelling tnternal disturbance, and 
rebellions and also in the matter of maintaining law and order in the country. 

(ii) Whereas the defence organisation of Hindusthan in its triple departments 
the Army the Navy and the Air force, should be absolutely self-sufficient in all its 
details so that in times of emergency Hindusthan may not be obliged to look to and 
wait helplessly for assistance to arrive from England which may in all probability 
not arrive at all in time. 

Resolved that to avoid such a fateful contingency it is high time for the Govern- 
ment (a) to make provision for the establishment of factories and industrial 
establishments for manufacturing in Hindusthan of Aero and Motor Engines, 

armoured tanks and cars, heavy guns of all sizes of latest types with their 

ammunition and with their research department, etc. (b) to establish immediately a 
Naval College and Air Force College; (c) to expand the Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Dun so as to cope with the demand for completely Indianising the Indian 
Army as early as possible not later than 15 years, (d) to establish Feeder Military 
Schools in various provinces like the Bhonsla Military School, Nasik, and to subsidise 
them : (e) to expand the Indian Territorial Forces including the University Training 
Corps in the different Provinces (f) to modify the Arms Act in a manner so as to 
enable people to bear and possess arms with the same facilities which the people of 
the European Nations enjoy. 

Resolved further that with a view to evolve financially and technically a sound 
practical scheme for this purpose, a Committee composed of Military, Manufacturing 
and Industrial experts boto British and Indian, and of leading Indian politicians and 
statesman with non-ofiicial majority be appointed forthwith. 

IT. Resolved that in view of the fact that after the inauguration of the Federal 
Scheme of Government of Hindusthan, the Indian Army will cease to be the army 
of the British Government who alone have been so far entirely responsible for the 
composition of the Indian Army, as it is to-day, and that in view of the further 
fact that the Indian Army will then be the army of the Federal Government in the 
composition of which Federal Units will rightly claim representation acording to 
their proportion in the general population of the country, the Hindu Mahasabha 
herel^ brings it to the notice of the Government that (a) the present monopoly and 
dominance mostly of the so-ealled Moslem martial races of the Panjab in the 
present composition of the Indian Army is absolutely iooompatible with the scheme 
of the Federal Government ; (b) therefore, the method of recruitment hitherto 
followed be entirely changed, so that the distinction of martial and non-martial 
classes be forthwith abolished, and, (c) a common standard of physical fitness be 
prescribed and all those who will stand the test of the prescribed standard be 
eligible for recruitment in the Army, irrespective of caste, oreed and colour, so that 
Federal Units be given an open opportunity to supply their quota in the oomposition 
of the Army. 

III. The Hindu Maha Sabha strongly protests sgainst the policy of the British 
Government in preferring persons from a few provinces and from a few speemea 
classes only for reornitment to the Army and other Forces and iu not distribotiog 
recruitment on the basis of merit alone over ail the provinces and classes of people 
in Hindusthan. The Maha Sabha warns the Government against the potenUal harm 
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aid the chances of extra-territorial treachery on the part of tho Muslims which the 
present policy involves. The Maha Sabha, therefore^ calls upon tho British ^vern- 
ment to so constitute the Indian Army and other forces as to enable all the 
Provinces and the olassos of people to bear equally the burden of flindosthan’s 
defence and internal peace ; and with a view to create National Militia calls upon 
the ^ntral and Provincial Governments to start up-to-date Military Oolleges in each 
Province ; and to make Military training a compulsory subject in High Schools and 
Colleges. 

V. Aeharas, Miutary Schools And Volunteer Corps 

The Hindu Maha Sabha urges upon the local Hindu Sabhas the need of opening 
the Akharas for the improvement of their physique, of starting Rille Clubs on the 
lines of the Provincial Rifle Association of C. P* and Berar founded through the 
indefatigable and pioneer efforts of our revered Dr. B. 8. Moonje and of providing 
Military Training and discipline for the Hindu Youths. The Hindu Mahasabha is 
delighted to find that the progress of Bhonsla Military School has, taking into 
consideration the manifold difficulties under which it has to function, proved 
satisfactory beyond expectation. The Hindu Maha Sabha also congratulates Dr. 
Hedgewi^ upon his untiring eifforts made in this direction through his well-known 
organization, the Rashtriya Bwayam Sevak Sangh which is a great assost to tho 
Hindu Nation and calls upon the Hindus in general and youths in particular to join 
it in large number all over Hiodusthan. 

VI. Federation 

(a) While the Hindu Maha Sabha is emphatically of opinion that the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1935 including the scheme of Federation adumbrated therein, is a 
highly inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing measure, the Maha Sabha, with 
a view to secure and maintain the integrity of the entire country, is of opinion that 
considering the present situation even the scheme of Federation as it stands in the 
said Act should be worked in order that British India and Hindu States should send 
to the Federal Legislatures only such representatives as would protect Hindu rights 
and interests so that the Legislatures may not be missued by the anti-Hindu, Anti- 
national and re-actionary forces in the country. 

(b) The Hindu Maha Babha strongly condemns the attitude of the Moslem 

league leaders disclosed by them recently at Karachi in proposing two Federations, 
5**® of the Moslem States with liberty to join any other Moslem State beyond the 
Indian Frontier and another of Non-Moslem States, as not only a serious menance to 
In Indian Nation but^ also as a clear indication on their part to establish a 

full-fledged Muslim Raj in certain parts of the country leaving a door open for the 
future domination of the whole of the Hindusthan by their co-religionists, Indian or 
foreign. > 

(c) ) The Maha Sabha calls upon all the Hindus to wake up to the realities of the 
situation wd rally all available forces in order to enable them to frustrate this 
Moslem object. 


VII Hindu National Parliamentary Board 

Whereas the existence of at least two parties is essential for democracy to function, 
and whereas without an effective opposition party the Government is converted into 
a tyranny by one party and whereas the phenomenal success of the Congress ia th#' 
last election, won by means of persistent propaganda representing that the present 
institutional advance is the result of Congress sacrifices, has made the Congress 
High ^mmand totalitarian and dictatorial in outlook and whereas the Congress 
wlioy has been consistently detrimental to the Hindu cause and has culminated in 
the Communal Award which has been practically accepted by the Congress and 
whereas the present constitutional advance is not the result of Congress saorifioea hut 
of ^e sacrifices made by Hindus of all shades of opinion and action ; 

Now, therefore, the Hindus assembled in this 20th Session of the Hindu Hahk 
^bha resolve that to comW the evil effects of the policy hitherto followed by the 

forming an effective opposition party in the 
legislrtwe both Provincial and Central, ready to take over the^overnmennf ^n^ 
be, a Hindu Nahonal Pwliamentary Board be appointed to take all steps inolndi 
prepmUon f or fighting the next elections and appeal to all parties who are in asre 
ment with this cause to co-operate and lend full support to the ^ard. - ^ 

48 
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YIII Congress and Hindu Mahababha 

(a) The Hinda Maha Sabba enters Its emphatic protest against the recent declara- 
tion made by the Congress to the effect that the Hindu Maha Sabba like the Muslim 
League is a communal organization and warns the Congress that having declared 
thus, it has forfeited its claim to represent the interest of the Hindus. 

(b) lliat the Hindu Maha Sabha representing as it does the Hindus of Hindus- 
than warns the Congress, the Muslim League and the Government that any agreement 
that may be arrived at between the Congress and the League or any plan of the 
Congress concerning the rights of the Hindus will not be binding on the Hindu Maha 
Sabha or on the Hindus generally. 

(c) The Hindu Maha Sabha declares that it is the only national organization in 
the country and that there is no other national politics than that of the Hindu Sabha 
for the country as a whole and for the Hindus particularly, 

(d) The Hindu Maha Sabba calls upon the Hindus to rally round the banner of 
Hinduism and Hindu Maha Sabha. 

IX Communal Award 

The Hindu Maha Sabha reiterates its condemnation of the Communal Award as it 
is grossly unjust to Hindus, anti-national and undemocratic in character and as it 
makes the growth of responsible Government in India absolutely impossible. 

The Maha Sabha refusing as it docs to look upon the Communal Award as a dead 
issue, calls u^on the Hindus to carry on persistant agitation against it, both here and 
abroad, until it is replaced by a system of real.y National Representation. 

The Maha Babha condemns the Congiess members of the Assembly elected from 
the Hindu Constituencies in the various Provinces, particularly from Bengal, who in 
working the legislatures have in effect accepted the Communal Award and have 
been through their activities in the legislatures, helping the maintenance of the 
obnoxious Award. 

X Abduction of Hindu Women & Children 

The Hindu Mahasabha views with great alarm, and draws pointed attention of the 
Hindu Nation to the growing campaign of abduction and conversion that is being 
systematically carried on, generally all over India, and more particularly in some 
provinces like Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Madras and N. W. F. P. and requests the 
Hindus to put a stop thereto 

(1) by establishing in all places Watch and Ward Committees to note the 
activities of the Moslem and Cnristian missionaries in this behalf and to counteract 
them in all possible ways and by so adjusting social relations amongst the Hindus as 
to minimise the opportunities for abductions and conversions ; 

(2) by calling upon the Central and Provincial Legislatures to pass legislation 
punishing heavily forcible abduction and conversion, bv opening at convenient places 
lu each province Rescue Homes and Orphanages for the needy and helpless Hindu 
women and children and 

(3) by running to the help of the victims immediately and by meeting out the 
due punishmeut to miscreants on the spot. 

The Hindu Mahasabha recommends that attempts should be made to minimise the 
evil. 

XI Music Before MosquB 

The Hindu Mahasabha declares that it is the social and religious as also the civic 
right of the Hindus to carry without let or hindrance their processions accompanied 
by music along all public roads at all times. This right has also been, from time to 
time, upheld by Courts of Law. 

The Hiudu Mahasabha, therefore, strongly resents the unwarrantable demands 
made by the Muslim oommuuity for stopping music on public roads, in temples and 
even iu private places before and near the mosques in utter disregard of the religious, 
civic aud legal rights of the Hindus and condemns the action of Government m 
restrioting these rights m response to this demand. . , 

The Mahasabha therefore calls upon the Hindus to assert and maintain this rigut 
in face of all opposition, whether private or official, ignoring all risks involved. 

XII Social Legislation Against Hindus 

The Hindu Mahasabha strongly condemns the attempts made in the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures iu passing laws banning Hindus from reokiming the couvenea 
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Hindus to the Hindu fold, and requests the Hindu members in the said Legislatui^^- 
to oppose stoatly the Bills and to see that they are not enacted into laws. 

XIII Cow PaoTEonoN 

(a) The Hindu Mahasabha is emphatically of the opinion that oousideriim the 
religious sentiments and susceptibilities of the Hindus with regard to cow and also 
in view of the requirements of their prosperous husbandry, it should be the primary 
duty of the State to protect cows. 

(b) The Mahasabha hereby requests the Government of the United Provinces to 
take immediate steps to stop at once the slaughter of cows in or near about 
Mathura— it being a holy city of the Hindus, any cow slaughter-house maintains 
deliberately in its vicinity cannot but be looked upon as a standing insult to the 
whole of the Hindu Nation. 

(0) That the question of Satyagraha at Mathura should bo referred to the U. P. 
Provincial Hindu Sabha for necessary action. 

XIV Shudih Movement 

With a view to secure the benefits of the noble teachings of the Hindu Religion 
and Culture to Non-Hindus, and in view of the serious inroads that are being 
systematically made by other religions and oultuies upon the Hindudom the Hindu 
Mahasabha calls upon all sections of the Hindu Nation to organise and consolidate 
themselves by whole-heartedly supporting the Shudhi Movement by offering all 
reasonable opportunities to those who desire to be converted ^ or reconverted to 
Hinduism, by extending to them all the rights and privileges which the other Hindus 
enjoy. 

This Sabha impresses the political significance of the Shiiddh! movement and is of 
opinion that when political strength of a community depends on the number of the 
representatives in proportion to its population, the decrease in the numerical strength 
of the Hindus caused by conversion to non-Hindu Faiths has told and must tell upon 
their political strength in the Legislatures as well— therefore the Shuddhi Movement 
constitutes not only a cultural and religious but a political necessity too. 

XV Raids on xue Frontier 

(a) The Hindu Mahasabha views with alarm the raids on the Frontier province 
villages which are on the inoroase during the regime of the Congress Ministry of the 
Province, and which have naturally created a f eeling of great insecurity and unrest 
in the minds of the Hindu villagers about their life, liberty and bononr. 

The Mahasabha resents strongly the attitude of callous disregard displayed by the 
Congress leaders in regard to these raids. 

(ol This Conferenoe of the Hindu Mahasabha hereby recommends that a Com- 
mittee ooQsisting of Shriyut Y. D. Savarkar aud two other geutlemeu to be nominated 
by the President to visit the Frontier Province at au early date and to enquire 
into 

(1) The situation created by the Agrarian Legislation recently introduced by the 
Ministry, 

(ii) The insecurity of life and property, including murders, abduotions, and eon* 
versions, and 

(iii) The grievances of the minorities particularly in the matter of education and 
recruitment to services. 

And to submit its report to the Sabha for necessary action. 

XVI National Language & Script 

^ The Hindu Mahasabha declares that Hindi (not Hindusthaui — rather ^Sanskrit nisttm* 
Hindi) that is based on and drawing its nourishment from Sanskrit vocabulary is and 
rigMully deserves to be the National Language and Devnagari as the National Soript 
of Hindusthan. The Mahasabha strongly condemns the overt attempts made by the 
Indian National Congress in general and the Congress Governments lu particular to 
make Hindusthaui as the Lingua Franca of this couutrv in oraven fear of, and with 
a view to plaoate, the Moslem opinion in this behalf, the Mahasabha oalls noon the* 
Hmdtt^oommunity to resist stoutly by ail means in its power all such attemntA to 

TfiOOffniflA ftnd AllAnimffA TTindnafh&nS in nrafavonnA TVimh^ - 
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XVII Indian Statks 

The Hindu Mahasabha declares that the Congress policy of coercion and interfer- 
ence in the internal administration of the Indian Stales under the plausible slogftii 
of [j^sponsible Government is not genuine and in as much as the Congress activiues 
in the matter are restricted to and concentrated only in the Hindu States to the 
practical exclusion of the Muslim States like Hyderabad, Bhopal. Bahawalpore, Bam- 
pur, Malerkotla etc. and therefore it declares that such activities of the^ Congress 
are of the nature of harassment and that it is nothing short of abuse of its power 
to instigate troubles particularly in the case of such advanced and well-governed 
Hindu states as Travancore, Mysore, Baroda, etc. 

XVIII Travanoohe 

(a) This session is of opinion that the agitation carried on in Travanoore is not 
political but communal, and is started by Cnristians with a definite purpose of esta- 
blishing their communal supremacy in the State and of capturing its Government 
and calls upon every Hindu to refrain from lending any support whatsoever to this 
artificial agitation of the Christian community who aie up-set by the throwing open 
of the Hindu Temples to Harijans which step has proved to be a death blow to the 
Qirfstian proselytization. 

(b) The Hindu Mahasabha is extremely grievod to sec the indifferent attitude of 
the rulers of Hindu States towards the oppression of the Hindu subjects m the 
Moslem States and requests the Hindu Mahasabha to put the grievances of such 
Hindu subjects before the ruler of the Mohammadan States and have them redressed. 

XIX Bhopal Gepression 

The Hindu Mahasabha expresses its resentment that His Highness the Nawab of 
Bhopal has turned a deaf ear to all previous resolutions and representations on the 
part of the Mahasabha calling upon his Government to put an end to all ill-treatrnont 
of the Hindus that obtains there. It seems His Highness* Government is determined 
to continue (heir policy of harassing the Hindus, denying them their civic liberties, 
ousting them systematically out of State services, alloiviag them to be systematically 
persecuted by Moslem gundas and thus forcing them to embrace Islam. 

As the very life and property of Hindus in the State there has become insecure 
and as their sufferings have become intolerable, this Session warns the Bhopal 
Government that unless this policy of mis-rnle is abandoned forthwith and unless 
the Hindus there are accorded full protection of life, religion and property and 
unless civic rights and representation proportionate to their population in public 
services and administrative aud legislative bodies are immediately granted, the Hindu 
Mahasabha will be compelled to embark upon a civil resistance movement against 
that State to rescue and defeud the rights of Hindu subjects in that State. 

XX Delhi Shiva Mandir 

(a) This Session of the Hindu Mahasabha declares that the Shiv Handir agitation 
at Delhi has been launched to protect and maiutain the civic and religious rights of 
the Hindus. This Session congratulates the leaders and the workers at D^hi for 
their bold stand and highly appreciates the sacrifices and sufferings undergone for 
(hat sacred cause. 

(b) This Session places on record its deep sense of indignation and abhorrence 
against the unwise, unjust and highly provocative action of the Delhi Government 
in demolishing the ancient Shiva Mandir at Delhi, in prohibiting even an individual 
from visiting the site for worship under Sec. 144 of the Or. P. Code, in wilfully 
breaking compromise mutually arrived at aud iu inhumanly maltreating toe 
Volunteers and Workers. 

Xg) Whereas in the opinion of this Session tho application of Sec. 144. of the 
Or. P Code only with regard to Hindu religious place at Delhi is an unwarrantea 
interference with the religious rights of the people, this Session, therefore, strongly 
appeals to the Hindus of all shades of opinion to help this agitation with men, 
money and material. 

XXI Hindu Swadeshi 

In view of the faot that Muslims have been encouraged to make purohases from 
only the Muslim shops and that the Muslim Leaguers and other MoBiim 
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are enoonradoK this mentality under the slogan of Muslim Hvadeshi, this Oonfetenoe 
oails upon the Hiadas to make their all parchases from fiinda shops only. 

XXII Assam Immiohation 

In view of the fact that there has been an organised attempt on the part of the 
Moslems to tarn the Hindu Province of Assam into a Moslem one, this Bession of 
the Hinda Mahasabha resolves that immediate and special steps be taken to oheok it 
effectively. 


XXIII Assam Hill Tribes 

The Hindu Mahasabha resolves that immediate steps be taken to organise the 
Hill areas of Assam in order to protect the Hill people from the hands of Christian 
Missionaries and to give them facilities in regard to education, sanitation, 
communication, etc. 


XXIV Homage io Martyrs & Heroes 

(a) This Session of the Hindu Mahasabha pays its bumble homage to the Martyrs 
who have suffered Martyrdoms at the hands of Hyderabad State and fanatic Muslims, 
the prominent among whom are (i) Mr. Shamlal Vakil, (ii) Dhaima Prakasb, 
(iii) Mahadeo (iv) Rama; (v) Bhimrao Patel and (vi) Manikrao of Nizam State 
(vii) Mahadeo and (viii) Gendalal of Indore State. It offers its heartfelt sympathies 
to their bereaved families. 

The Session congratulates all those gentlemen who have suffered bravely for 
the Hindu cause and particularly : (i* Mr. Qangaram Ehanna, the General Secretary 
of the Qujrat Provincial Hindu Sabha, (ii) Mr. Lalsingh, Secretary, Arya Samaj, 
Qulbarga, (iii) Mr. Chitale of Sangli and others . 

(c) This Session expresses its appreciation of the spirit of self-saorifioe shown 
by young Mr. Sitaram Balaji Gaikawad, a seoond year student of Morris College, 
Nagpur, who was sentenced to three and half years’ rigorous imprisonment for 
attempting to murder Mr. Shareof, ex-miuister 0. P. 


XXV Rustioation of Hyderabad Students 


A. This Session of the Hindu Mahasabha appreciates with pride the brave and 
saorinoing spirit shown by the Hindu students of the Osmania University and other 
educational institutions in the cause of Vandematram, the sacred hymn of our 
Mother-land. 


mr 


University and its 
to the rustioated 


B. This Sabha appreciates the prompt sotion of the 
Vioe-Chmoellor Mr. T. J, Kedar, iu offering all possible facilities 
students of Hyderabad. 

1 .Session assures these students of its full support and urges all Hindus 

to help their cause till it is successful. 


XXVI Pollution of Saorsd Rivers 

that since the advent of the British rule the rivers that are 
^ places of pilgrimages in this country have been polluted by the 
diroharge of sewage ud snllage water in such rivers in oallons disregard of the 

Hindu Mahasabha urges u^n the 
wvernmeuts concerned that such discharge must bo immediately stoDDedP throuahont 
India and in future they sbonld see that there shall be no snorpXuC. 

XXVn Burmese Riots 

Resolved that this Session of the Hindu Mahasabha loins with thoir & 

brethren In Burma in oondemning those MoIlemT in Ca who 2tUokS“^&i 
Buddha wantonly and deplores the riots that followed and calls upon 
brethren to take note of the fact that in Burma Moslem prosolySn to 
both openly and sraretly and the Mnsitms after marrying Burmese girls ofaim^ mS 


XXVIII Policy op the Punjab Government 

condemns the reaotionary, onesided and 
followed by the Puniab Government in as mnoh as, inter alia 


oppreeMve policy 
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(a) It has failed to repeal or saitably amend the Panjab Alienation of Land Act 
wblon by oreating an artificial class of agricnlturists deprives one half of the 
population of the Fnnjab, mostly Hindus, of the ri^ht of acquiring agricultural land 
and is calculated to pamper a class of parasitical landlords at the expense of the 
poor peasant proprietors. 

(b) It has reoentlv passed a series of bills now notorious as Black Bills which 
are calculated to do the greatest harm to the Hindus of the Punjab and to destroy 
their trade and commerce, their freedom and independence by making their business 
entirely dependent upon the good-will of the Government and their minions. 

(0) It has ruled that 60 per cent of the jobs in some public services would be 
given to Zamindars, which in the peculiar circumstances of the Punjab means practi- 
cally Musalmans. 

(d) In order to conceal its communals activities, nepotism and other irregularities 
and in order to avoid supplementary questions, it has ruled that no questions re- 
garding the distribution of jobs amongs various communities and other matters 
affecting their interest shall be answered o:i the floor of the house of the Provincial 
Legislauve Assembly. 

(e) It baa by taking frequent action against Newspapers mostly Hindus, 
seriously impaired the fieedom of the Hindu Press and bv the introduction 
of 8 repressive Bill it is keeping Domacles’ sword hanging over their heads. 

(f) It has started a campaign of vilification against the non-zamindar Hindus 
of the Punjab and the l^remier and some of the other Ministers have been 
personally carrying on a mischievous and malicions propaganda against them 
in the length and breadth of the Province. 

(g) It has failed to redress the grievances urged by the peasants of several 
districts of the Punjab and has on the other hand subjected them to lathi 
charges and other hardships. 

(b) It has taken action against a number of Hindu political workers and 
has by executive action interned an important Sikh member of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly and prevented him from attending the meetings of the 
Assembly although he was elected unopposed by his constituency. 

(1) It is generally behaving in an autocratic and despotic manner and making 
every effort to favour Muslims at tho expense of the Hindus and creating a 
poisonous atmosphere against them in the Province. 



The All India Muslim League 

26di< Session — Patna — 26th* December to 29th. December 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The 2Gth. Annual Session of the All India Muslim League was held at Patna 
on the 26th. December 1938 and continued for the next throe days under the 
presidency of Mr. Mahomed AH Jinnak, Welcoming the president and the 
delegates Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, Chairman of the Reception Committee traced the his- 
torical importance of Bihar and Patna, the City's glory under the Mauryas and its zenith 
of glory during the rule of the Maghuls. *‘The downfall of the Moghul Empire plunged 
the untortunate Mussalmans of India into a state of helplessness and bewilderment 
and for a long time they could do little but mourn their fate. Subdued and awe- 
struck by the new regime set up by the British they at first remained distrustfully 
aloof from all new ideas and movements, and taok no steps to reform or improve 
themselves in accordance with the changed conditions of the times. A new 
awakening later came over them and they showed that they were still a force to 
reckon with. They played a prominent part in the memorable struggle for indepen- 
dence which took place in 1875. In Bengal. Bihar and Mysore, they shed their blood 
like water to stem the tide of foreign domination. The wars waged by Seraj-ud- 
dowlab, Mir-Kasim and Tippu Sultan to preserve the independence of the country will 
always remain enshrined in history as some of the noblest examples of patriotic 
endeavour." 

Mr. Aziz said that in 1916 the Muslim League, keeping pace with the Congress, 
demanded independence for the country and as a proof of the sincerity and earnestness 
of the Mussalmans whom it represented, signed a pact witli the Hindus. It was 
fully realised by the Mussalmans that for attaining the freedom of the country it was 
essential for the Hindus and Mussalmans to be united and welded into one strong 
nation. 

^^But the Nehrn Report of 1926 shattered the foundation of unity and destroyed 
all hopes of concerted action in the cause of freedom. It became apparent to the 
Mussalmans that the demand for independence by the sister community was nothing 
more than a cloak for gaining political domination to the exclusion and detriment of 
the other communities living in the country." Mr. Aziz ascribed the late Maalana 
Mahomed All's opposition to the Nehru Report to this reason and said that Mussal- 
maoB all over India became distrustful of Congress professions. He accused the 
Hindu leaders of sidetracking the issues raised by Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Maulana 
Mahomed AH at the Calcutta Convention for amending the Nehru Report and said 
that at the Round Table Conferences the Mnssalmaus gave ample proof of their 
sincerity but the Hindu leaders did not join them in evolving a satisfactory solution 
of the communal problem. 

In this connection Mr. Aziz observed that the ^^fear of the Mussalmans that the 
Congress in reality wanted to establish Hindn Raj in which the military and external 
powers of the British would remain intact while the administration and internal 
poweis were vested in the Hindu majority who would sot about reducing the Mussal- 
maos to a state of serfdom has been amply justified and confirmed". 

At present there were many contlicting and contradictory ideologies in India— 
Nationalism, Bolshevism Fasoism etc., and these had only served to make India’s 
political, social and cultural problems still more complex by creating now differences 
and accentnating the existing ones. In their whirls, Mr. Aziz saw the need for 
Mnsalmans to organise themselves for the purpose of sclf-preservatiou on the one 
hand. Gandbiji and his followers wished to base the future development of India an 
the cultural back-ground of Hindu history and ideology in the name of Nationaliam 
Bat recently a new party had come into prominence which intended to reconstruct a 
united Indian nation ^ obliterating all religious differences and setting an a new 
civilisation, based on western thoughts and ideals. Though not an open enemv of 
religion the party considered it unnecessary or of only minor account and the new 
creed of Socialism was undoubtedly highly detrimental to Mussaimaus 
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Mr. Aziz said that the relaotanoe of the Moesalmans in not partioipatiog in the 
Congress programme was not dae to the fact that the Muslims Jacked in anv way 
Jove for tneir country or were oblivious to the need for solving its economio problems. 
What they objected to were the means and methods presented by the majority com- 
munity. He held Nationalism and Socialism opposed to Islamic ideals and said that 
apart from the effects of the grant of Provincial Autonomy, the movements he had 
referred to were some of the other causes which had served to giro the Muslim 
League '^a new lease of life.” 

*^Ihe Mussalmans cannot join hands with the Socialists”, said Mr. Aziz, expressing 
the inability of Mussalmans to co-operate with the Congress and the Socialists. The 
Socialists, he said, had a materialistic view of life and considered religion a super- 
fluity and the Mussalmans did not agree with the solution of tlie economic problems 
they offered. As regards the Congress, he did not consider it to bo sensible for the 
minorities to leave their fate in the hands of the Congress, which he described as 
a *^preponderatingly Hindu body, having in its ranks a considerable number of 
wealthy capitalists and bigoted politicians, determined to serve their own communal 
and economic interests.” 

Laying down the policy of the League, Mr. Aziz said that the League had no wish 
to quarrel with others on account of their views. It would only identify itself with 
such movements as accorded with Islamic ideals and principles and were directed 
towards securing the greatest amount of good for all. ''It will not allow the kisans 
to be persecuted and tryaunised over by the Zamindars nor will it try to gain their 
support by holding out to them promises incapable of fulfilment. Similarly, it 
is prepared to lahel the landowning class a set of tyrants and oppressors.” 
He also said that the League would try to steer a simiitar middle path between 
Labour and Capital by securing for Labour higher wages and better conditions of 
employment without making it unprofitable for capitalists to invest their money 
in industrial enterprises, He said that the critics of the League did not realise that 
it was a good omen that the Mussalmans, hitherto a backward section of the peoph), 
were organised. If they had remained disunited, they would not bo anle to 
contribute to the progress of the country. Mr. Aziz concluded by enumerating the 
grievances of the Muslims. 

The Presidential Address 

The following are extracts from the presidential address delivered by Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah 

At the outset. Mr, Jinnah referred to the services rendered by the late Mauiana 
Shaukat Ali in the cause of the country and the Muslim commuuity. He regretted 
bis death and that of Sir Mahomee Iqbal and of £amal Ataturk. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that the question which confronted the Muslims of 
India was whether the eighty to ninety millions of Indian Muslims would continue 
to remain in a state of inertia and demoralisation (Caries : No no). Becapitulatiug 
the struggles of the League, he said that it had laid down its policy for the political 
advancement of the Muslims. Only a few years, ago, he said, the position of Iho 
Muslims was such that they would either have to owe allegiance to the imperialistic 
Government or submit to Congress principles, since political coDSciousness had been 
oonfiined so long to "careerists, either in the bureaucratic or the Congress camps.” 
Many youngmen were deluded into believing that the Congress was fighting for the 
freedom of the country ; this fired their imagination and enthusiasm and they easily 
fell into the net spread out for them by the Congress— only to be disillusioned 
eventually. 

Mr. Jinnah continued that the Congress had dashed every possible hope of 

arriving at a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question on the rocks of Congret^s 

Fascism. In fact, it did not want a settlement with the Muslims on equal terms. 
Its claim that it alone represented the entire country was preposterous. The 
League and the Muslims did not want any gifts or concessioos from the 
Congress. The Muslims wanted to advance as a nation. The Oongress might go 

on saying that it was a national body, but It was not in fact. It was only a 

communal Hindu body and it knew it. That a few Muslims had been misguided 
into joining its ranks did not mean that the Congress represented the Muslims. 
The CoDgress did not represent any commiinity properly, least of all the Muslims. 
It was iotoxicated with the power it had so far obtainea. He was now coovioced, 
and many others with him, that the Oongress High Command wevi determined to 
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loroe thdr own enltare on olhen and to establish a Hindn Raj. An instance to 
tola was the Bande Mataram sone which. It was insisted, shonld te rang and 
honoured by ererybody, including toe Mnslims. They insisted on fno Oonsras 
Flag bdng hoisted even on Government buildings and honoured by all. Then there 
was the question of Hindi and Hindustani, but the real intention hehlnd the move 
of advocating Hindustani was to suppress Urdu. ^ , 

Hitoring to the Wardha Education Scheme and the Yidya Mandir Sohem^ 
Mr. Jinnah said that these had been propounded after careful deliberation and 
witj^ s definite object. The genius btoind these was Hr. Gandhi and It was Hr. 
Gandhi alone who destroyed the very ideals with which the Congress started 
its career and converted it into a communal Hindu body, with a view to a revival 
and propagation of Hindu culture. To-day, the Hindus* mentality and outlook have 
been devdoped in the direction of imagining that they were already the ruling 
nation and advantage was being taken of it to suppress Muslims as much as 
possible. Repressive measures were being adopted against the Muslims, who figured 
in arrests made by the Congress Governments and even the Muslim press was 
gagged. The Mnslims were struggling vainly for asserting their legitimate rights. 
Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said tnat the League had^ assiduously and gradually 
establishea itself and developed into a strong national body of the Muslims. 
But a great task lay ahead of them. They had so far only stirred from 
sleep ana their political consciousness had to be developed along with their 
moral and cultural consciousness. He admitted that the Hindus had to a 
large extent acquired the essential quality of cultural and political consciousness, 
which could oe termed national consciousness. He^ wanted toe Muslims to 
develop to the same degree, if not more, such national consciousness. Mere 
numerical strength was not enough. 

Turning to the immediate problems affecting them, Hr. Jinnah hoped that the 
Muslims would make sacrifices for their national uplift. He referred to the saori- , 
fices made by the Arabs in Palestine in their national straggle and deplored 
that they were being termed rebels and brigands and treated as suoh whereas really 
they were heroes and martyrs. In the interests of international Jewry, who were 
capitalists, monstrous injustice was being done to the Arabs. The Indian Husllms 
could not remain unconcerned in the matter and would not shirk making any sacri- 
fices for their Arab brethren. 


Congress Poucy in States 

Turning to the Indian States, Mr. Jinnah said that he had the fullest sympathy 
with the aspirations of the States peoples for constitutional advance, but he wanted 
to warn them against the Congress motive iu creating an agitation among the States 
subjects. He wanted to point out that it was not the object of the Congress leaders 
to bring about peace in the States. They talked loudly about the uplift of the States 
peoples, but he questioned seriously what the Congress had done in Kashmir. The 
Congrero wanted to establish an alliance with the States subjects in 'opposition to 
the present alliance between the British Government and the States rulers. This 
was only to secure numerical strength in the Central Legislature where they could 
continue to dominate the Muslims and guide their destiny. If the Congress was 
determined to carry out its ulterior and sinister motive in the States he would have 
to come to the rescue of the Muslims in the State in the event of their being 
exploited by the other body despite the fact that, according to its present oottstitntion 
the League could not interfere in the internal afiairs of the States. 

On the question of Federation, Mr. Jinnah said, there were conflicting opinioaa 
among Congressmen themselves. They, however, would not object to Fraei^on. if 
they had their own majority at the Centre. They wanted to establish an anthorltaUve 
totalitarian and Fascist Hindu Raj. They had a Congress majority in seven Profinoes 
and, in the other, although they had no majority, they were striving their uMtoost 
to delnde the Muslims there into believing that the League was an of 
imperialism and the imperialistic Government and thereby agnate them ftfoni f he 
l^iqpie. Mr. Jinnah ohsllenged anyone to prove that he had identified himsalf with 
imperialistic interests. ‘^Nowhere in any career have I allied myself with Imadrla- 
lism, ontside or inside the Legislatnre*’. He added that the League wodld nevw bo 

The Congress wanted ratfioieni pmirs 
M Centre solely to direct its activities against the present GovemmoMa^^too 
Frovinces where the Hoslims were at toe helm of afbirs. By Earam of ttb- 
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Federation the Oonffress would be able to reduce the four Muslim ProTinoes into 
mere feudatories. Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that if the status of the Muslim 
Lome was to be raised, the Muslims would have to organise ceaselessly. 

Speaking in Urdu, Mr. Jinnah welcomed the growth of the national awakening 
among Muslims and added that the Muslim Mass Contact Movement of the Congress 
had failed despite the best efforts to obtain the allegiance of Muslims. The fact that 
Manlana Ahui Kalam Asad or other Muslims had joined the Congress would not 
mislead others to join it. He invited oordially those Muslims who were at present 
in the Congress to come under the banner of the League and serve the people 
and the country. 

Resolutloni^2nd. Day-*27th. December 1938 

Dibbgi Action by MusLXiis 

The resolution advocating direct action by Muslims following the actrocities ooinmi- 
tted on ^em in three Congress Provinces and the expression of their legitimate 
rights and interests was moved by Mr. Aziz Ahmd Khan (U. P.) and occupied 
almost the entire time of the second day’s sitting of the League. 

In moving the resolution on direct action Mr. A, A. Khan said that Muslims 
would adopt all possible means sanctioned by their religion in order to defend their 
rights and interests and would not hesitate to make any sacrifices to achieve that 
end. (Loud applause). He added that such a decision should be reached after care- 
ful deliberation and direct action would be undertaken only as the last resort. Mus- 
lims would adopt measures even more drastic than civil disobedience, if necessary. 
Such action would be taken not against any other community but against Government. 
Out of the three Povinoes concerned, namely, Bihar, U. P. and C. P., atrocities and 
repression had been carried out by Bihar and C. P. in a greater measure than in U. P. 
He however warned the U. P. Government that if they attempted to emulate the 
two adjacent Provinces in oppressing the Muslims, the fatter would strive their ut- 
most to assert their rights in a greater degree in that Province. 

Mr, Ashi Hussain Warsi (Bihar), seconding the resolution, spoke in the strain 
of the previous speaker and pointed out cases of alleged oppression carried out by 
the three Congress Governments in the Provinces mentioned above. As an instance, 
he recounted an incident which, he said, occurred in Hazaribagh, where a Muslim 
had been maltreated and humiliated by the police. He added that when the Congress 
Government were questioned with regard to such incidents, they took shelter by say- 
ing that the matter was under investigation, and hence sub-judioe. ThuS] Muslim 
rights of cow-slaughter, taking out of processions, etc. had always been interfered 
mthy and even suppressed, under the pretext that many Muslim rites were against 
local custom. 

Mr. 8yed Abdur Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim League Party in the C. P. 
Assembly, suporting the resolution, narrated the grievances of Muslims in C. P. in- 
cluding the grossly inadequate representation of Muslims in the services and public 
bodies. He added that C. P. Muslims were the most persecuted. He referred to the 
sinffing of the Bande Mataram song and to the term Yidya Mandir which were 
highly resented by Muslims. Attempts were also being made to suppress oow-sla- 
ughter in that Province and legislation to this effect, he said, was proposed to be 
brought forward. The C. P. Muslims would anxiously wait and see if the Governor 
would give his assent to a measure, which was directed against ,the traditional 
religious rights of the Muslims. 

The hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. Punjab Premier, then rose amid loud cheers. 
He said that he did not intend to speak on the resolution but mention had been 
made of the Muslim-majority Povluces and he would like, therefore, to explain the 
position in his Province. The grievances of Muslims in the (Congress governed Pro- 
vinces would prove a revelation to any sane thinking person and certainly would 
cause concern to any Muslim. He had alaways avoided saying anything about the 
administration in other Provinces^ which might be termed a criticism. The Muslims 
were not in an overwhelming majority in the Punjab, but he had assured Mr. Jinnah 
at the Lucknow session that on the question of safeguarding Muslim interests, every 
Mnslim would stand behind the League. 

^ ^ Beferring to his difficulties. Sir Sikander said that there were certain trhitom ii^ 
A Muslim League camp who had been intriguing with his opponents with a view 
11; to creating dissension in the Muslim ranks. It was easier to deal with open enemies 
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bat It took time to expose and deal with secret ^serpents in the sleeves’. The time, 
however, had arrived to deal with them properly, which would be done by the pro- 
vincial organisations. He would like to assore Indian Mnslims that despite th^e in- 
trignes his Qovernment were firmer now than ever before. He had been follovnng 
the policy of sornpulously safegnarding the interests of all oommnnities. He had 
given the minorities 50 per cent representation in the Cabinet and the^ Services, 
fie thought that the Congress Governments in some Provinoes had been intoxicated 
by their newly-acqnired power, they should remember that ninety millions of 
Blnslims could not be suppressed or turned out of the country as a minority. 
The Congress dream of Swaraj would never oome true if they did not learn 
to practise toleration. Happenings like those mentioned by the mover and others, 
if they were not stopped and were allowed to grow in number might lead not 
only to civil disobedience but to worse results. It had been asked what help the 
Muslim majority Provisoes would give them. Mere paper resolutions would 
not help, nor were Qovernment able to protect the minorities. He assured 
Muslims in the minoritiy Provinces that if the ^ necessity arose every Punjab 
Muslim would be prepared to lay down their lives in the defence of Islam. 
Beferring to the controversy about his offer of military help to Britain, Sir Sika- 
nder said that his intention of making such a statement was not to offer help to 
Britain, but to assist the growth of solidarity among Indians.^ He was pained to find 
even Congressmen oriticising him, but he had made the position clear when he said 
that he would oppose sending Indian troops to Palestine. Conoluding, Sir Bikander 
Hyat Khan said that he was a practical man and no weaver of words. If the need 
arose, he would demonstrate that he could fight better than his critics. 

The hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq^ Bengal Premier, supported the resolution. He 
declared that the Bengal Ministry was not in any danger, although antagonists cLthe 
Government had made various baseless statements that the overthrow of the Cabinet 
was imminent or that factions and dissensions bad crept in. He continued that if 
Muslims decided to launch civil disobedience, he oould speak on behalf of Bengal 
Muslims that they would stand solidy behind the move. Perhaps, there was no Mus- 
lim Minster in India, who would not resign his ofiioe and join the movement when 
launched. In fact, he would be the first to do so. The League had not been able 
to assert itself in Bengal to the same degree as in some other Provinoes. He hoped 
however that it would establish itself in Bengal more firmly than in the iwt. 

Beferring to the Muslim Mass Contact movement of the Congress, Mr. fiuq 

said that such contact was no more possible than contact with the man in 
the moon. He sounded a note of warning that if oppression oontinued against 
Muslims in the Hindu Provinces, the Government of India Act would oease to 
function ; at least, it would be their duty to prevent its working and they 

could do it by bringing to a standstill the administration in the non-Oongress 

Provinces. He hoped that the Congress Governments would be endowed with 
better sense and change their treatment of Muslims, otherwise the latter would bo 
compelled to resort to civil disobedience and direct action. 

Sheik Abdul Majtd^ M. L. A. (Central), said that it was the first time in the 
history of the League that oivil disobedienoe bad been contemplated. The Congregs 
Governments must realise that oivil disobedienoe would not be confined to the rro- 
vinoe where it was launched but that Province would become a "place of pilgrimage 
to the Muslims all over the country”. 

Sir A. M. AT. Dehlavi (Bombay), snpporting the resolution, said that the time 
had arrived when every Mustim should be united with every other Muslim under 
the banner of the League. Ho had been perturbed by the situation in Sind and the 
Frontier, but he hoped that the Muslims in these Provinces and the Punjab would 
attain greater solidarity through the League and that the Muslims in the mindrity 
Provinoes would stand shoulder to shoulder in the march to common progress. 

Mr. Latifur Bahaman^ M. L. A. (Orissa), speaking on behalf of the Mnslims of 
Orissa, said that thev were imbued with the same religious favour and enthusiasm 
as the Muslims in other parts of the oountry, although the Orissa Muslims were in 
^ a miorosopio minority. He supported the resolution. 

Mr. Ahdvd Matin Chowdhury^ a former Minister of Assam, referring to the sttoilioii 
in his Province, said that in the present Qovernment, there were four Ministers 
who had no following whatever. He pointed out the methods adopted bv the Oqm 
gross in attempting to overthrow the past Government. The Lesj^ wm 
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. , omnised In Assam but the last tiiree months of Gonaress rale in Assam 

made the Leagne more popular than ever before. He suppored the resolntion, 
Sardar Aurangze^ Khan (Frontier) declared that he would not rest until the 
present Ministry in the Frontier Prorince had been replaced. It was an irony of 
rate and a curse that the Frontier, haring more than 90 per cent of Muslims, 
should be under the Congress Administration. The Congress lived in a world of 
lllosion. It was not Indian nor National nor Congress. The Muslims need not look 
up to Kamal Ataturk for guidance. They had two Ataturks in India, the Punjab and 
toe Bengal Premiers. The Congress relied on the strength of their numbers. But the 
Muslims relied on the strength of the Almighty. "Hands off C. P. Muslims” was 
the warning given by him to the Congress wnioh, if unheeded, would result in 
history repeating itseff. He recalled that a hand if ul of Muslims from North-West 
corner had puAed their way further inland. It was not possible to ignore the 
nipjoty million Muslims and govern. 

The last speaker was Maulana Zafar Alt Khan, who congratulated the League on 
the resolution which was passed unanimously amid loud acclamation. 

The sitting was thereafter adjourned. 

Third Day— Patna— 28th. December 1938 

The Palestine Situation 

* When the third day’s sitting of the League session commenced this morning, the 
resolution on the Palestine situation, as adopted by the Subjects Committee last night, 
was taken up and adopted after two hours’ discussion. 



Arabs Into rebellion against their own people. The British policy in Palestine was a 
direct challenge to Islamic doctrines, and, ho stated, the shrines were sacred to 
Muslims. They would not be hoodwinked into believing that the Conference called 
by the British Government to settle the Palestine problem would fully represent 
Palestine Arabs. 

Delegates from almost all Provinces spoke, Including Bir Reza Aft, who said that 
the world was not prepared to accept the plea made by Britain that because Germany 
was persecuting the Jews, the latter should be thrust on the Arabs. He considered 
that Britain’s "atrocities” against the Arabs were greater than those of Germany 
against the «Tews. It was anomalous that when the Versailles Treaty was being 
observed only in its violation, Britain should turn to the Balfour Declaration in sup- 
port of her poli^ in Palestine. Referring to the forthcoming conference on Pales- 
tine affairs. Sir Baza Ali said that it was based on "gross Injustioe.” Like Germany’s 
anti- Jewish activities, he said, Britain, too, was carrying out the same "repression 
and oppression” in India. The rights of Indians were being trampled upon through 
the pouoy of ‘divide and rule’ and Indian Muslims were at the greatest disadvantage 
now Giat the Congress also had a finger in the pie. As regards the attempt to pro- 
vide a national Home for Jews, Sir Reza Ali said that religious soriptures had laid 
down that the Jews would never have a honie but the "British would overrule the 
will of God in prorlding a home for the Jews.” 

Maulana Mahommed Irfan said that every Muslim in India realised fully the 
gravity of the situation in Palestine since it directly concerned their religion. 
Muslims would even invite other Powers, such an Germany and Italy, to assist them 
if Britain continued her present policy in Palestine. The British Prime Minister, he 
s^d, had been acclaimed as the greatest peace-maker of the world at present, while 
in the birth place of the Prince of Peace, innocent men, women and children were 
being slaughtered. The speaker produced what he described as a pieoo rifle-bullet or 
shell-splirar used against the Arabs, which was followed hj loudly expressed re- 
sentment from the gathering, oondemning British policy in Palestine and urging a 
boycott of British goods. . u a 

Maulana Buasain Mian (Bihar), supporting the resolution, sidd that Britain 
turned down the assurance given by Mr. Uoyd George that Britidn would not look 
to the Islamic countries for territorial acquisition. Muslims had to move witn 
caution, since they had to face antagoidstid Areas all over the world. , 

^ Proh Ahdul Sattar Khairi (Punjab pointed to the need for taking prwtioaj 
steps to carry out the intention of the resoiation. He ^d that both] the ^ritbh and 
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tba Hindus ware Jews to Moslems, that Is, their enemies. In India, Mr. Gandhi 
was the leader of the Jews (Hindus). 

M. Ahu Satfeed Anwar (Punjab) stated that the ninety millions of Indian MuMims 
would rise to a man to support the PalesHnian Arabs in their struggle. 

Maulana Ahdul Eamid (U. P.) said that Indian Muslims would wage a holy war 
(Jehad) to defend Mnslims. 

Mr. Abdul Khaliq (Earaohi) desoribed British Policy in Palestine as being pur- 
sued only for preserving the integrity of the Empire under the oloak of the ^wnite 
man’s burden.” The real Jews of the West were the British and those of the East 
were the Hindus and both were the sons of Bhylook. 

Prof. Inayatullah (Lahore) asserted that Muslims would never tolerate violation 
oi the sanctity of Palestine nor that it should be under the perpetual subjugation of 
Britain. 

At the instance of the chair, a previous speaker withdrew his remark, *^Jews of 
the East and West were sons of Snylook”, which was considered objectionable . 

Mr. Jtnnoh, clarifying the position, said that such statements were not in keeping 
with the dignity and prestige of the League and requested the speakers not to be 
carried away by passions but to exercise restraint, not wounding the susceptibilities 
of other communities. After a few other delegates had spoken, the resolution was 
put to vote and carried unanimously. 


WoiiEN AND THE LeAGTTE 

The House next took up the resolution relating to women, as adopted by the 
Subjects Committee, last night. 

Begum Hahibullah (U. P.) moving the resolution pointed out the need for 
women’s advance side by side with men. Women, especially Muslim women, were 
particularly backward in every sphere of life and this proved an obstacle to the 
economic and social progress of the community. It was necessary that Muslim 
women should not only oonflne their activities to the hearth and home but should 
come out of their seclusion, acquaint themselves with the problems and events of 
the modern world and marshal their energies to protect Muslim rights and interests. 
Islam granted greater privileges to women than other religions and Muslim women 
should take full advantage of it. 

^nsiderable stir was created in certain sections of the gathering when MauM 
Mahammad Farooq (U. P.) supporting the resolution, referred to the Purdah system, 
which (he said) should not prevent Muslims from advancing to progress. Loucl 
protests resounded from the conservative sections defending Purdah, which (they 
said) was sacred to Islam. 

The Chair,, intervening, urged the audience not to give way to excitement and 
explained that the resolution only stated that women should be given an opportunity 
to manise themselves under the League in order to support it. 

The resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 


League’s Offiob^Bbabebs 

The next resolution taken up related to the office-bearers of the League. It was 
announced that the Raja of Mahmudabad had been nominated Treasurer of the All- 

wmIS H'W* 4?* Khan (the present Secretary), Secretary ; 

Malik All and Sheikh Abdullah, Joint Secretaries. The resolution was oarrira 
unanimously. 

The Baja of Mahmudabad pleaded for fnads for the League. He said that ha 

months whioh would ^ to 

the oentral fund of the League. The sitting was then adjourned till the eTening*' 

BssoiunoN OR Sxaras 

of toe Statn for wious reasons, one of which was that Bnle» of 
Intoans, ud as such, had the sympathy of the Leagne. ^t toe ^nnesa 
^®” interfering directly^ and indimtiy 
where toe Hinaua were in a majority “with nl&ior inottnS." ^ vSioS? 
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were made against oertain States, especially Hyderabad, because it was governed by a 
Hnslim Boler, said Mr. Hossain Imam, but the Congress had nothing to say on 
Muslim complaints against Kashmir. 

Mr. Muahtaz Ahmad^ Parliamentary Secretary of the Punjab Government, supporting 
the resolution, desoribed the Congress as not national and added that the Congress 
had directed its ^^Home Department— Hindu Mahasabha” to take steps to bring the 
States under its influence. He added that the Congress kept its eyes shut as regards 
Muslim rights in Kashmir. He accused the Congress of suffering from a ^^minority 
phobia” and trying to suppress the Muslims in every conceivanle manner both in 
Hritish India and the Indian States. He warned the Congress or allied organisations 
against interfering with the States with a view to persecuting Muslims as the latter 
would adopt every measure to counteract such activities. 

Khan Saheb Abdur Rahman (C.P.), supporting the resolution, said that Britain 
and the Congress were in collusion, attempting to establish a Hindu Raj in the States, 
especially in those ruled by Muslims. The Congress had come to realise that it 
would not meet with much success in damaging Muslim interests in Northern India, 
where Muslims were in larger numbers. Hence all the activities of Mr. Gandhi were 
directed towards rooting out Muslim culture from the Deccan and convert it again 
into a perpetual strongnold of Hinduism. Hyderabad was the most important State in 
India ruled by a Muslim, but having a majority of Hindu population. The Congress 
agitation in that State was designed solely to bring Hyderabad under Hindu subjuga- 
tion. He warned the Congress Muslims never to allow it to happen. 

Eaj% Abdul Qadir (Bihar), speaking on the resolution, said that the motive of 
the Congress agitation in Hyderabad was to suppress the growth of Urdu. Moreover, 
the Congress had set up the agitation in order to disrupt the cordial communal 
relations existing in that State, .thanks to impartial administration, and to create 
discord and disharmony with a view to creating a deadlock in the present ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Muhammad Asghar (C. F.) said that the resolution would expose the 
"hypocrisy” of the Congress and its sinister designs with regard to the States. By 
winning over the Stated subjects who were mostlv Hindus, the Congress hoped to 
gain a majority in the Federal Legislature and thereby to continue to suppress Muslim 
interests. 

Mr. Katihmirwala (Delhi), supporting the resolution, pointed out the generosity 
and the munificence of the Nizam in supporting not only Muslim but also Hindu 
institutions. 


Amendments to League Constiiuiion 

The resolution relating to amendments to the constitution of tho League was next 
taken up. These were consequential amendments, referring to the election of the 
President and delegates from the different Provinces to the annual session. Other 
amendments sought to enable the Presidents of the Provincial Leagues to become 
members of the Council of the All-India League. Another sought to enable the Leajgue 
members of the Provincial Legislatures to attend the annual session as delegates. The 
amendments were carried unanimously. 

Resolution on Fedebation 

The resolution on Federation was then moved by Maulana Zafar Alt Khan. He 
said that Federation was a monstrous political fraud, imposed upon Indians. But it 
raised other issues which had not usually been grasped by the people generally. The 
League was not antagonistic against the Hindus generally but against the Congress 
High Clommand. The Federation had really resulted in a battle of wits between Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and it remained to be seen who emerged viotorions from the 
oontest Proceeding, Mr. Zafar Ali Khan said that Mr. Gandhi really did not want 
India to be free and, therefore, veiled the real significance of Federation from his own 
followers. He was a man behind the scenes who palled the strings of ali Congress 
activities and kept the masses under a perpetual delusion. Hindus independently would 
never attain freedom. It was Muslims alone who could free India and the Hindus 
from foreign domination. Bat Mr. Gandhi did not want complete independence nor to 
break away entirely from British relations. Thns an unholy pact had taken place 
between him and the Government of India oommonly known as a Gentleman s Agree- 
ment The Congress High Command had deolared ostentatiously that Federation was uu- 
aooeptable to tfiem bat Mr. Gandhi never said explicitly that be did uot want Federation* 
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fle wanted it very much indeed. Proceedingi Mr. Zafar Ali Khan aooosed the Oongress 
High Oommand of hypocrisy with regard to Federation. While they professed they 
did not want Federation their real intention was to get a majority in the Federal 
Legislature. If that was assured to them, they would not object to Federation. The 
Britishers had oome to realise that their Empire was tottering and henoe every 
attempt was being made to protect India from slipping out of their hands. Federa* 
tion was one such effort. The minorities had alreMy been treated shabbily specially 
the Muslims so much so that in the Provinces where they were in a minority even 
the Governor refused to protect their rights and interests. As an instanoef he 
pointed to Orissa and said that the Governor of that Province had refused to listen to 
the plea of the Muslims for safeguarding their rights. The speaker had intended to 
move a resolution in the Central Assembly in that connection but it was disallowed 
by the Governor General. Mr. Zafar Ali Khan * concluded that in whi^tever way Mr. 
Gandhi and the Oongress High Command might treat Federation as embodied in the 
Government of India Act the Muslims should vest the President of the League with 
full powers to take the necessary steps to safeguard their interests. They should 
expect nothing from either Britain or from the Congress. 

Sheikh Abdul Majid reiterated that Federation was entirely unacceptable to the 
League as embodied in the Government of India Act. The sitting was adjourned. 


Fourth Day — Patna — 29th. December 1938 

The session of the League concluded this afternoon. The resolution on Federa- 
tion, which was moved yesterday, was adopted. 

Mr. Z. If, Lari (U. P.), supporting the resolution, said that the Congress waited 
a majority in the Federal Legislature and henoe the League should vest powers in 
the President to evolve a suitable substitute for the Federal Scheme after 
negotiating with the powers that be, or otherwise take the necessary steps to 
sateguard Muslim interests. 

Khan Bahadur S. M, Ismail (Bihar) declared that the Federation was unaccep- 
table to the Muslims as the scheme did not safeguard their interests and even in the 
Provinces where they were in a majority they would be . reduced to the 
position of minority. 

Malik Barkat Ali (Punjab) declared that no Federal scheme would be acceptable 
to the Muslims if it allowed the Federal Legislature to thwart the administration of 
those Provinces where Muslims were in a majority. 

Mr, M, Azgar Imam (Bihar) urged the Muslims to be prepared for every 
sacrifice to resist the imposition of the Federation because it would perpetuate the 
subordination of India to aliens. 

The Burma Biots 

The next resolution on Burma was taken up. Moving this Mr. Zahur Ahmad 
(U. P.) traced the origin of the riots and narrated the atrocities committeed W the 
Barmans on the Indians, especially the Muslims. 

Mr, Mahmud Hassan (Hyderabad) attributed the culture and progress of Burma 
to Indian Muslims but, he said, the Hindu Sabba and Arya Samaj organisations were 
carrying on propaganda against the Muslims in Burma. The resolution was passed. 

Frontier Foliot Criticisbd 


The next resolution of Baluchistan, which was moved by Khan Bahadur Muataq 
Ahmad Ourmain (Parliamentary Secretary, Punjab), had a quick passage. 

Strong criticism of the British policy in the Frontier was made during the 
consideration of the next resolntiou, which was moved by Mr. Za/ar Ali Jbtan 
(Punjab), Who said that British policy was futile in the Frontier since the 
tribes against which it was directed had been independent from time immemorial 
He asked the Government to change the present policy to one of conciliation 
The resolution was passed after Mr. Ziauddin Khan (Frontier) had spoken ‘ 

A resolution was moved on behalf of the Chair by the Secretarv of the 
League, which related to the present Provincial League Parltamentarv fioai^ 
AuoOier ur^ Muslims strictly to , discard all un-Islamia customs in 
meetings, while the last one. which was of a technical nature, rdated to^^SS 
payment of subscriptions by members. . ' 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. JtniiaA said that the League had laiii 
down during the present session a fundamental principle of a ret^iouarj^n^kel 
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wlitefa WM a departure from the past, namely, the decision to adopt diceot 
action, if and when necessary. So loiig, he said, the League had been wedded 
only to the policy of coostltotional progress. He said that the Patna session 
was the most successful he had seen e?er since 1913 when he ioined the 
League and he paid a tribute to the public of Faina for their orderly manner. 
In connection with direct action Mr. Jinnah pleaded for patience and asked 
Muslims to organise the League so that the nine crores of Muslims might come 
under its banner. 


The Sind Muslim League Conlerence 

Welcome Addreaa<- Karachi — 8th. October 1938 

The Sind Muslim League Conference opened at Karachi on the 8th. October 1938 
under the presidency of Mr. Mahomed Mi Jinnah^ amidst enthosiastio scenes. On the 
rostrum were seated the Premier of Bengal, the hon. Mr. A. £. Fazlul Haq and All- 
India Muslim Leaders including Maulana Shaukat AU, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Sir 
Cnrrimbhoy Ibrahim, Nawab Sir Jamalkham Laghari, the Maharaja of Mahmoodabad, 
Maulana Hamid Badayum, Syed Ohnlam Bhik Narang, Khan Fakir Khan and local 
Mnslim leaders, including Haji Sir Abdulla Harooi^Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, 
Sheikh Abdul Majid Mir Bundeh Alt Khan, Khan Bahadur Kbuhro, Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, the Punjab Premier and Sir Saltan Ahmed. 

Sir Abdulla Haroon read the welcome address. In the course of his speech 
Sir Abdulla recounted the efforts on the part of distinguished Muslim leaders in 
the course of the last fifteen years to arrive at a settlement with the majority 
oommunity and pointed out how the solution was as far off now as it ever had been. 
He severely oritioised the attitude of the majority community for not improaching 
the question with a determination to arrive at an amicable settlement. Sir Abdulla 
believed that the sole obstacle standing in the way of a permanent solution of the 

S rohlem was the unwillingness on the part of the majority community to appreciate 
le true position and faoe it squarely. As long as the majority community failed 
to recognise the deep-rooted suspicion of the minorities that their interests were not 
safe in the hands of the majority, unless they were afforded adequate safeguards and 
protection there was no prospeot of a solution of the problem and if the patience of 
Muslim India is tried to its utmost capacitor it might have no alternative left but to 
seek their salvation in their own way in an independent federation of Muslim States. 
Sir Abdulla sounded a note of warning that the recent happenings in Czeoho-SIova- 
kia would repeat themselves in India if the majority oommunity persisted in their 
unreasonable attitude and stand in the way of Muslims realising their ambition, lu 
this connection, Sir Abdulla urged his ooreiigionists to establish closest contact amoog 
themselves in India as well as with oo-religionists in other countries. 

Sir Abdulla then referred to the happenings in provinces where the Congress 
is ruling and said the very culture, religion ana the existence of the Mnslim oommu- 
nity were in jeopaidy and they had despaired of getting any justice at the hands 
of the majority community. We have nearly arrived at the parting of the ways 
and until and unless this problem is solved to the satisfaotion of all it will be im- 
possible for anybody to save India from being divided into Hindu-India and Muslim 
India both placed under separate federations. The Muslims are wide awake to-day 
and no effort to dupe or ooeroe them will bear any fruit. Ou the contrary those, 
who have chosen to masquerade under the cloak of nationalism, must know that natio- 
nalism which believes in depriving the minorities of its inherent rights, is not going 
in any way to accelerate tho freedom of India. Muslims have left no stone unturned 
to strengthen the fight for Indian’s freedom, althongh at no time wiU it be possible 
for them to agree to any proposition invoiting a mere change of masters. 

Sir Abdulla dwelt at length on the Sind Ministrial tangle and deolared that the 
Congress Party had connive with the JSiudu Mahasabha to deprive the Muslims ot 
Sind from having a Ministry enjoying thelT oonfl^euee. He maintained thme was no 
use shutting their eyes to tne realities of the situation and igporiog the fwdamentai 
factors. He assured the minorities in Sind that If they pleyea their part righw tae 
Huriim League would afford all faoOittos lor the miooritm to hare fiiolr logitimaie 
rights safeguarded. 
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Hi« PmidaiiUdl Addnst 

ICr, Mahomed Alt Jinnah then deliTored his presIdeDtial address, whioh was 
punotuated with oheers. The following are extracts 

^Now that yonr Proyinoe is an independent entity the greatest responsibility reets 
on the shoulders of the Mnsalmans of Sind for the welfare and the progress of yoor 
Proyinoe. Not long ago the Mnsalmans in Sind were diyided and torn into groups 
but to*day I am happy to find that there is a wonderfnl public spirit, solidarity and 
unity demonstrated and with proper organisation if you mobilize and harness your 
powers there is nothing to preyent the Muslim League of your proyinoe from assum* 
ing the reigns of the Qoyernment of your province. It is in yonr hands now. Tou 
must remember that it is your duty and responsibility whioh calls upon you to oon« 
duct ^e affairs of the Qoyernment of Sind. The constitution enacted by the Qoyern- 
ment of India Aot of 1935, although it incorporates many objectionable features, yet 
you should utilize it with your majority strength successfully for the economic, social, 
educational and political uplift of the people of Sind and in particular of the Musal- 
mans. 1 feel confident that mainly the Mnsalmans of Sind and the right-thinking 
Hindus will realize that the progress and the welfare of the province lies in main- 
taining the high principles of justice, fairplay and friendly co-operation amongst the 
people of Sind’. 

Continuing, he said : ^‘The Mussalmans of Sind have another sacred duty to per- 
form and a far graver task in front of them and it is that aspect whioh 1 want to 
impress upon you. In the All-India Muslim struggle against the ymrious forces which 
are out to destroy and divide the Mussalmans by means of corruption and dishonest 
propaganda you have to guard yourself against it and stand solid behind the All- 
India Muslim League which is the only anthoritative organisation of the Mnsalmans 
of India. 

'The struggle that we are carrying on is not merely for loaves and fishes, minister- 
ships and jobs, nor are we opposed to the economic, social and eduoational uplift of 
our countrymen as it is falsely alleged. We want to make every contribution to the 
uplift of our people particularly Mussalmans. Do not believe when you are told that 
the policy ana programme of the League is reactionary. No honest man who has 
studied the policy and programme of the League oan conscientiously and truthfully, 
say that it is anything but fully national and most progressive. Yet the Muslim 
League and its leaders are daily misrepresented and vilified. Truth is suppressed 
and falsehood Is broadcast in the Congress press and news agency ; of course we 
having no press. But the greatest misfortune of India is that the High Command 
of the Congress has adopted a most brutal, oppressive and inimical attitude towards 
the All-India Muslim League since they secured the majority in the six provinces. 

^It is common knowle^e that the average Congressman, whether he Is a member 
by conviction or 'convenience’, arrogates to himself the role of a ruler of this country 
and altho^h he does not possess the educational qualifications, training and oulture 
and traditions of the British bureaucrat he behaves and acts towards tne Mnsalmans 
in a much worse manner than the British did towards Indians. The supreme com- 
mand may well deplore corruption, untruth fulness and violence and may further 
deplore the faked register of membership of the Congress by 'convenience’. 


Proceeding, he said, I know that Qovernors and the Qovernor-Qeneral have failed 
the minorities, specially the Mnsalmans. But on the other hand we are told that 
there is a gentlemen’s agreement and a secret understanding between the British 
Government and the Congress in consequence of whioh assurances were given ttot 
such powers will not be exercised, and so it is obvious that the Congress Ministries 
are getting the longest rope with the result that the foolish policy of the Congress is 
responsible not only for intense bitterness between the two sister oommuninea but 
among the various classes and interests. It has resulted in serious clashes and con- 
flicts and Ill-will, whioh are bound to recoil in the long run on the progress and 
welfare of India. And it seems that Congress is only tumbling into the han& of those 
who are looking forward to the creation of a serious situation whioh will break India 
vertically and horizontally. 

Hr. Jinnah said that the Congress high command had no scruples on any st andi rt 
ok principle in their methods and added, 'Their policy is based on arro^oo thd 
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enoe over a large body of the Hinda pablio and with his halo of Mahatma is used by 
those who anrronnd him. fle often tries to get oat of the awkward corners by falling 
baok apon his inner voice or the voice of silence and relies upon the fact that he is 
not even a four-anna member of the Congress : and he deplores oorraption, untrath- 
fhlness and violence and pleads to his utter helplessness for the decisions of Congress 
High Command.’ 

Speaking of (he situation and position that the Mussalmans had to face, Mr. Jinnah 
said I 'It 18 no use relying upon anyone else. We must stand on our own inherent 
strength and build up our own power and forge sanctions behind our decisions. It is 
no use our blaming others. It is no use our accusing our opponents only ; it is no 
nse our expeoting our enemies to behave differently. If the Mussalmans are going to 
be defeated in their national goal and aspirations it will only be by the betrayal of 
the Musalmans among us as it has happened in the past. For the renegades and 
traitors I have nothing to say. They oan do their worst. But 1 appeal most fervently 
to those Musalmans who honestly feel for their community and its welfare and those 
who are misled or misguided and indifferent to oome on to the platform of the 
Muslim League and under its flag ; and please close your rank and flle and stand 
solid and united at any and all costs and speak and act with one voice. 

'Here I wish to make it clear that I am not fighting the Hindu community as 
such nor have I any quarrel with the Hindus generally for 1 have many personal 
friends amongst them.’^ 

Beferring to the tragedy of Palestine that was going on at present and the ruthless 
repression that was practised against the Arabs because of their struggle for the 
V freedom of their country, he said, 'I need hardly toll you that we had most convincing 
proofs demonstrated all over India that the heart of every Musalman is with them in 
their brave and wonderful struggle that they are carrying on against all odds and in 
spite of their being ''defenceless*'. According to the resolution of the All-India 
Muslim League council, August 26 was observed all over India as the Palestine day 
and from all accounts t can say without exaggeration that thousands and thousands of 
meetings were held all over India fully and fervently sympathising with those who 
are fighting for their country's freedom. Mnsalmans’ heart is wounded and lacerated 
when they hear the news and the accounts of ruthless and tyrannical oppression and 
repression of those brave Arabs and I know that the entire Mnslim world ii watching 
the doings of Great Britain there. 

'During the recent times Great Britain has thrown her friends to the wolves and 
broken her solemn promises. Only those succeed with the British people who possess 
foroe and power and who are in a position to bully them. They have also let down 
and thrown the Musalmans of India to the wolves. I am sure that there will be no 
pme in the Near East unless they give an honest and square deal to the Arabs iu 
westine. Id India I may draw the attention of his Majesty’s Government and the 
British statesmen who 1 am sure are not under any delusion that Congress represents 
Mm people of India or Indian nation for there are 90 millions of Musalmans. And I 
vmud draw their attention and here also of the Congress high command and ask them 
to mark, learn and inwardly digest the recent upheaval and its consequent develop- 
ments which threatened the world war. It was because the Sudeten Germans who 
were forced under the heel of the majority of Czechoslovakia who oppressed them, sup- 
pressed them, maltreated them and showed a brutal and callous disregard for their 
rights and interests lor two decades, hence the inevitable result that the Bepublic of 
Czechoslovakia is now broken up and a new map will have to be drawn. Just as the 
Sudeten Germans were not defenceless and survived the oppression and persecution 
for two decades so also the Musalmans are not defenceless and cannot give up their 
national entity and aspirations in this great continent. 

'Here also I may mention the Frontier policy of the Government of India which 
the sooner It is given up the better and methods of reconciliation are resorted ,to 
instead. I will therefore appeal to the British Government to review and revise 
their policy with regard to Palestine, Waziristan and Musalmans of India and the 
Islamic powers generally. It is in the interest of Great Britain to seriously oonsider 
the reorientation in the light of the developments that have taken place daring toe 
last two deoades.’ Concluding, he asked tjbe Musalmans to go forward and organize 
themselves all over India and 'if the reaaans and arguments fail our ultimate resort 
must depend upon our own inherent strength and power. I do not despair nor new 
m fear the oonseanenoes in this great struggle of life and death which involves tne 
destiny of 90 Mlions of our people/ 
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Mr. Jinnah’s presidential address was listened to with rapt attention^ Mr. Shankat 
Ali raising repeated cries of **Narahan Takbir*’ the gathering taking np the ories. 
The entire audience with cne yoioe applauded Mr. JLnuah when he pointed to Bfr*^ 
Faziul Huq and complimented him over his recent victory in the Ministerial battf^ 
adding that Muslim India was behind him. Referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s frontier 
visit, Mr. Jinnah wondered who was Gandhi ji’s physician who was so foolish as to 
advise him to go to the Frontier for rest. The huge gathering signified its approval ^ 
of Mr. Jinnah’s attack on the Congress High Command and his strictures on the 
policy of the Congress leaders with cries of ^‘League Zindabad.” Mr. Jinnah next 
invited the Premiers of Bengal and the Punjab to address the gathering. 

Bengal Prenuer’s Address 

Mr. Fazlul Huq speaking first narrated how in the Provinces where the Oongress 
were ruling the minonty interests were not safeguarded but jeopardised, how their 
religious rights were not safeguarded, their language was Sanskritisod and their ranks 
divided. Those Muslim Ministers, who were included in Congress Ministries, were 
not real Muslims. They had sold Islam in order to serve their personal ends Not 
content with this the Congress was meddling with the Ministries of the Pi evinces 
where they were not ruling and they had been from time to time trying to discredit 
and break their Governments and drive a wedge into their solidaritv. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq added, *Tou have before you instances in the C. P. and U. P. 
Yon have also before you the condition now prevailing in the Frontier Province. 
We had great hopes when Sind was separated. The Muslims, who formed the 
majority community, should hold the flag of Islam aloft and lead the rest of India. 
But we find to-day that the 25 Muslim members of the Sind Assembly are divided. 
How can all the 35 become Ministers ? One will be a Minister while the rest will 
have their turn in due course. How can you look for your salvation to ten 
Congressmen in your Assembly ? 

**Tou should close your ranks, sink your differences and rally under the banner 
of the League. We are all gathered here to solve your difficulty. We have oome 
determined to see a stable Muslim Ministry with the League programme establishecL 
Do not run after offices. You may be a Minister in the morning but not in the 
evening. Your sole o^eot should be to serve the Muslim community. Look at the 
newly-created Hindu Province of Orissa. They are doing splendidly well. Take a 
lesson from them. Give up selfish ends. If you do not unite, wo shall force you. 
You have got the best opportunity to form a League Ministry and give a fitting 
reply to the high-handedness of the Congress as practised in the Central Provinces 
and other Congress Provinces. 

*Tou would not have been separated from Bombay but for the efforts of tbi « 
League leaders. It is proper and fitting that you should be the League’s torch- 
bearers. The League is ready to guide you. Your salvation lies under its banner. 
Prove that you are true sons of Islam. Mnslim nations throughout the world 
folly organising. Strengthen the hands of the League. Accept its lead and gnidattoe. 

I look to you, 35 members of the Sind Assembly, to unite within 24 hours and to set 
a noble example. Let Sind have the credit of having formed the first League Ministry”. 
Mr. Huq said that they were Indians but they were Muslims first and every-thtng 
else afterwards. They also cherished independence and freedom, but they did not 
want it if it meant submission to the Congress rule. He added that Muslims desired 
freedom which would enhance Islam’s prestige. 

The Bengal Premier’s speech was punctuated with repeated applause. 


Punjab Premier’s Scheech 

The hon. Sir Sikander Eyat Khan regretted that Muslim India's expectation from 
Sind and the Frontier where Muslims were the predominating majority were not 
fulfilled. He was not prepared to concede the claim of nationalism to the Oongress* ' 
Congress took one form in the Congress Provinces and a different form in the ^hbh- 
Congress Provinces. He cited instimoes from his experience as the Premier Of the 
Pnnjab and pointed out that he had been denounced as a rank oommunalist bMausa 
he had got through the debt conciliation measure which afforded relief to the extint 
of Bs. 16 orores to the poor kisans and agriculturists of the Punjab. Both ftO 
Hindus and Muslims had benefited by this measure. 

JEtofenring to the Oongress Opposition to the Beoruitment Bill, the Puniab PteiMer 
asked why, while denouncing reoroitment in the Punjab, the (ingress fhe 
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wtabUdm^t of military colleges, rifle olabs and military training sohoola in thdr 
own ProviDoeo. He declared that the Pamab was well known for ptodnoing men for 
tte Bxmy, They were a martial race. The Punjab would not only defend the 
Fro^noe but would stand as a proteotor for the whole country and defend the 
frontier of India in the hour of need in case the British Army were withdrawn. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan added, ‘‘We are not slaves. We know how to handle 
the weapons of war. Let me assure my Congress friends that in no case will I 
allow my troops to be sent out to China or any other Islamic country. They will 
TO kept inside India. I would rather be shot down than agree to Indian troops 
being sent to Palestine. Concluding the Premier exhorted the Muslims in Sind in tne 
name of the Muslims of the Punjab to sink their differences and to rally round the 
banner of the League for the prestige of Islam in their own Province. 


Resolutioni'— 'Karachi— lOth. October 1938 


The conference adopted a resolution, reoommending to the All-India Muslim 
League to review and revise the entire question of a suitable constituticn for India, 
whioh would secure the honourable status due to Muslims and disapproving of the 
All India Federation embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935. 

By another resolution, the Conference appealed to the Muslims of the Frontier 
to throw out the “Oandhian Ministy** and establish a League Ministry. 


The Conference also adopted a resolution on Palestine, urging the cancellation 
of the Mandate and conferment of full independence on Palestine and warning the 
&j^8h Government that if the present pro-jewish policy was continued, the Muslims 
of India would look upon Britain as an enemy of Islam and adopt all measures devi- 
sed by the Cairo Muslim Conference. 

Resolutions urging Muslims to enroll themselves as volunteers in the Muslim na* 
tional guard, wear Khadi and Swadeshi cloth manufactured by Muslim weavers, observe 
thrift and economy, encourage Muslim shopkeepers, secure employment for their un- 
enmloyed brothers, carry on regular propaganda for moral, religious social, economic 
and educational uplift, and create a political awakening amongst Muslim masses for 
speedy achievement of the freedom of Islam and India were adopted. 

The speakers, including Khan Faklra Khan. Nawabzada Liakatali Khan, and Nawab 
Mi^dum Mohammad Hussein narrated how Congress Ministers treated Muslim mino- 
rities, eulogised the League leaders^ services, congratulated Sind Muslims on planting 
the^ Muslim League flag on the land of Islam, saying that they had undertaken a 
Mious journey from all corners of the country to bring to Sind the message of Mu- 
provinces and urged Sind to hold Islam aloft and rally under the Muslim League. 

^ lltBy hoped that e League Ministry will be established in Sind. The speakers souu- 
dTO a note of warning saying that those going to Waidha should be compelled to 
join the Muslim League. 


Bengal Premier’s Speech 

The Hindus have successfully divided our ranks and our condition to-day is 
miserable. They broke Sind’s first Ministry. We thought that the second Ministry 
of Sind would serve the cause of Islam, but it happened otherwise, observed the hou. 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq^ Premier of Bengal. Mr. Huq said : I assure you that you 
have the power to make Governors and Miiuatries and bring about their downfall. If 
they do not hear you punish them. If any amongst you desert you, you can compel 
the® to Gpme to the League. We had great hopes in Sind and the Frontier where 
the Muslims are in an overwhelming majority, W things to-day are different. If 
you can unite the 35 Muslims members of the Sind Assembly to form a League 
kunistry, you can give a fitting answer to the treatment metefi out to Muslims in the 
^ngrTOs-governed Provinces of 0. P. and Orissa. You are in a majority in the 
Assembly and you must reap the fullest harvest from that majority. 


warn those Muslims who call 
Indian Muslims will fight 


them. 


Oontinmng. the Bengal Premier deolaredi I ' 
selves nationalists that they must remember that rnuian junsiims win ngnc luvm, 
« tr ^ he construed as a ohalienge to mne crores 

of Muslims m India. Muslims must remember that, if need be, they should sacrifice 
their lives for Islam. They cannot run away. If you are not ready to lay down 
^ he Muslims. Mr: Fazlul Huq concluded : If Mahomm^ 
*5 *®*8ht-year old lad with 18 soldiers oouid oonqueer Sind, then surely 
nine oroies of Muslims oan conquer the whole of India. The andlence signifind its 
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esthasiasm in a wild bant of cheering amidst voices, Ton order ns and we are 
ready to lay down our lives. 

Minittry Tangle— Karaclii—12tli. October 1938 
The momentous conferonoe between Muslim members of the Sind Assembly Md 
Mr. Jinnidi which was expected to put an end to the lon«? chapter of suspense hanging 
over the fate of the Allabux Ministry, commenced at 11 a. m. at the resi^noe of 
Sir Abdulla Haroon. Khan Bahadur Allah Bax, Premier, Pir Illahl Bax. ^^enue 
Minister and 35 other members of the Ministerial and opposition parties attended the 
meeting. It was understood that Mr. Jinnah had put forward a proposal that members 
should sign League pledges and then negotia te with other Assembly groups whioh 
would be willing to worx with a reshuffled Ministry accepting League policy and 
programme on similar line as in the Punjab and Bengal. 

Regarding the leadership of the party Khan Bahadur Allah Bux showed to Mr. 
Jinnah eleven signatures and four telegrams (from absentees) in his support. 

Mr. A. Jinnah made an announcement tonight at the outset of the provincial 
Muslim League conference declaring, met the Muslim members of the Sind Legis- 
lative Assembly and had nearly 10 hours’ discussion with them. As the outoome of 
it 27 members out of 36 have joined the All-Iudia Muslim ^ League and signed the 

g ledge and accepted its programme and policy. The remaining seven, excluding one 
ongress member, have not decided what they should do. I cannot tell more as I 
am issuing a statement to-morrow. I hope that in the interests of Muslim solidarity 
and welfare these seven members will still realize the wisdom of joining the League 
and after sleep tonight better sense will prevail to-morrow morning^ • 

In conclusion, Mr. Jinnah warned, ‘I assure you brethren, we will go forwwd 
dauntless. Nobody can flinch us from o ur determination. We will go ahead despite 
disappointment and machinations of intere sted parties’. 

The conference adopted one resolution condemning the alleged poliojr of Sind 
Governor and requesting the Secretary of State for India to make an appointment of 
another person who would act 'constitutionally and work after the interests of the 
majority of people*. The resolution further urged the All India Muslim League to 
take up this question with the authorities in India and England. The resolution was^ 
moved by Mr. M. S. Qazdar, m. l. a. 

By another resolution the conference expresssed that the Muslims had no con- 
fidence in the present Minist^ which, 'deserved condemnation’ for its various aots 
of omission and commission. The conference also condemned the attitude and the 
part played by the Sind Congress in the present Ministerial tangle. Condemning the 
present Ministry as anti-Muslim, Sir Abdulla Haroon ii. l. a., (Central) advooated 
tne pioketing of the residence of the Ministers and launching a non-oo-operation 
movement against the Ministry to compel them to resign. 

It was believed that Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, emboldened by the bright prospeots 
of the Congress high command’s peace with him and the consent support of the 
Congress Assembly party, adopted a stubborn attitude and refused to be dictated to 
by Mr. Jinnah. 

The Premier insisted upon a definite guarantee that he would be left untouohed 
in the office of the Premier and flatly declined to resign and then form a new 
Ministry in consonance with the wishes and desires of Mr. Jinnah. A disagreement 
also arose over the signing of the Muslim pledge by Khan Bahadur Allah Buz and 
his party. Mr. Jinnah was adamant that the future Ministry in Sind would be styled 
a purely Muslim League Cabinet and all members should necessarily sign the Lc^e 
pledge unconditionally. 


Jliinali’t Concluding Speocli— IStli. October 1938 

*I have made clear and am once again making clear to the Congress that so long 
as there is life in me, I will never allow Muslims to be downtrodden. As long iS 
the Oongrm has not come before us like an equal partner, there oan be no Donoe 
with 08 *, declared Mr. Jinnah addressing the Bind Provincial Muslim League Gon»enoa 
before it concluded at 2 this moruiog, 

Mr. Jinnah said, ‘Budeten laud was a state created artificially from Qerinaay. but 
Ae people never fore it that their land was not the Sudetanlaadf which was mido br 
foreigoera. Hence fresh maps are being drawn up. - ^ 
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' Iho CoDgTO88 wants Muslims to be treated in the same wav as the Sudetans. She 
' wants to work as paramount power. That intoxioation has seized the high oomnumd. 
t Ihe Congress is fighting for domination over the Musiims. It is rank madness, bat 
that has seized the Congress and it is against that design— that mad ideai— that I have 
rebeiied.* 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded : I attach more importance to outside work than inside iegi* 
siatnres. The roundation of solid work is outside legislatures. The making and 
breaking of ministries is not the issue before ns. Frovinoial Government are toy 
Governments. They have no power and instead of using they are abusing it. The 
Government is still in the hands of the Britishers, let us not forget that the Hindus 
take it for granted that the Congress is doing right. They are under the heel of 
Wardha. Therefore it is the Muslims who understand the real issue. I have been 
ringing a fire*alarm since 1936, but my engine does not appear to be efficient. We 
have yet to organize ourselves. I am oonfident that within four years there will be 
no organization more powerful than the Muslims. 

Mb. Jinrah’s Charob 

In a statement on Bind affairs, Mr. Jinnah refers to the ‘universal desire for 
solidarity’ among the Muslims of Bind and to his efforts for forming a Muslim League 
Cabinet in the province. He mentions that an agreement was reached in this oonneo* 
tion and says that ‘Premier Allah Buc backed out of the agreement* subsequently. 
Mr. Jinnah suggests that ‘Mr. Allah Buz is in the hands of the Congress party and 
is marking time to receive the Congress high command’s instructions’. 

Pbbmieb’s Bejoihdbb 

“It seems that the major issue uniting all Muslim members in the Assembly has 
for some reasons receded into the background and the idealistic position for the 
formation of a Muslim Leuue Government is being urged without any regard to its 
future stability”, observed Premier Allah Box in a lengthy rejoinder to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah. 

He adds that it is very much to be regretted that during sittings of the Muslim 
League Conference at Karachi, some speeches were made by responsible Muslim 
leaders in the presence of Mr. Jinnah holding ont various threats of boycott and 
personal harm to the present Ministers and their supporters and intensifying commu- 
nal feeling. Should these utterances result in breaon of the peace or any undesirable 
ooourienoes, continues the Premier, the responsibility will rest very heavily on Mr. 
Jinnah and other responsible Muslim leaders who took part in the conference. The 
Sind Premier oonoludes that in the interests of our oonntry, it is very much to be 
desired that the two sister oommunities should live happily together and work for the 
(rood of our motherland and any attempt to disturb these peaceful relations by in- 
flammatory speeches cannot be too strongly condemned. 



The National Liberal federation 


30th> Sestion — Bombay — 30th* December 1938 


The Welcome Address 


The 20th session of the National Liberal Federation of India oommonoed in Sir 
Cowasjee Jahangir Hall, Bombay on the 30th. December 1938, the hon. Mr. P. K. 
8apru presiding, k large number of delegates and visitors were present. Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir^ chairman, reception committee, welcomed the delegates to 
Bombay. In the coarse of his welcome address Sir Cowasji said 

We last met in this City seven years ^o when I had also the privilege of acting 
In the same opacity. Again it was in this City in 1918. that is, exactly £) years ago, 
that our first Conference took place under the Presidentship of one of our most 
distinguished coantrymen, the late Sir Surendra Nath Bannerjee, when the late Sir 
Dinshaw Wachha was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. The event is now 
past history but it might be useful to recall the reasons that actuated a large number 
of our countrymen, amongst whom were several, who may well be called the 
Founders of the Indian National Congress, to secede from the old political organisa- 
tion, working for which they had spent the best part of their lives, and to establish 
a separate political organisation to carry on political work, gnided by the same 

S rinciples as they had maintained and preached for years past They were convinoed 
lat their past political work, governed by those principles, had yielded rich fruit in 
the shape of the epoch-making pronouncement by His Majesty’s Government in 1921. 
Many of those who took part in our proceedings are, alas, no more with us, but we 
are thankful to Providence that we still retain the services of men like Sir Ohimanlal 
Setalvad, Srinivasa Sastri, Sir P. 8. Shivaswamy Iyer, and C. Y. Ohintamani. Looking 
over the list of the Reception Committee of those days, I notice the names of two or 
our most distinguished and active politicians of to-day. Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai and 
the Hon'ble Mr. A. B. Latthe. 

The reasons for the split in the Congress Organisation 20 years ago is well-known 
to most of you. After the lapse of these years we many well examine the principles 
we stand for, and the reasons for our existence as a separate entity to-day. Sir 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee in his address in 1918 laid down that : 


^‘Oar creed is co-operation with the Government whenever practicable, and 
opposition to its policy and measures when the supreme interests of the motherland 
require it. Our guiding principle is co-operation when we can ; criticise when we 
must It is not criticise when we can ; co-operate when we must. We deprecate 
opposition for the sake of opposition. Opposition must always produce excuemeiit 
and unrest, and is justified only by the ample reward of all legitimate opposition, 
which is the redress of national grievances and the enlargement of popular rights.” 


It has been asserted by many that strict constitutionalism has characterised the 
administration of the Congress Provinces and that the Congress has vindicated the 
Liberal Policy to seek political salvation on constitutional lines. We were convinced, 
that the only way, by which India could advance towards the goal of her ambition, 
waa for the majority Parties in the Legislature to take office and work the Constitu- 
tion with only one object in view— Service to the Country. At first the Congress 
considered the Constitution "unworthy to be offered by England or to be accepted by 
India.” But they ultimately came round to our point of view, with the results we 
are now well aware of. But after ail, is the line of demarcation between the lilmals 
and the Congress grown so faint in practice as not to justify the separate ezistenoe 
of a distinct political patty ? I assert that it would be a superficial diagooffis^ 
which reveals in the Present constitutionalism of the Congress a disaDnear^e ^ 
thpM fundamental differences which go to the root ^ our respective political 
philosophies. ^ 

The mere fact that Congress Ministries act on most occasions to-daj 
Cabinets would have done, or do what secures the approval of the Ubmral 
no ttgumrat in favour of not raunoiating the principles on which the two 
parties differ fundamentally. We may Im one on nomeroas probieiaSi but so aro 
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most politioal parties in the other parts of the world. We may approve of some 
lerislative or administrative measures of the Congress Ministries, whilst disagreeing 
with others ; yet in their concept of India’s ultimate politioal goal and her status in 
the comity of nations, in their concept of the methods of attaining that goal, and in 
the ooDoept of evolution of politioal thought and progress, we, Liberals, continue to 
differ from the Ooneress on fundamentals. 

Our ultimate politioal goal is ’‘the attainment by oonstitutional means of Swaraj, 
that is to say, responsible self-government and Dominion Status for India at the 
• earliest possible date.” The Congress oreed is of 'complete independence,’ whatever 
that nebulous phrase may mean but which must imply, among other matters, that 
India must be left to her own resources to fight against external aggression without 
hope of reinforcement from Britain or the Empire. Leaving aside sentimental reasons, 
which may weigh with many for the adherence to this principle, we. Liberals, 
realise that ever since the Statute of Westminister there is no practical distinction 
between Dominion Status and complete Independence, and that our creed will entitle 
us to a measure of protection from foreign aggression which otherwise will not be 
available to us. 

The recent developments in International politics has served to bring home to 
many of our countrymen, who glibly talk of independenoe, that the Liberal concept 
of India’s ultimate politioal goal is fuller, richer, and more practicable than this cry 
of ‘complete Independence,’ which if ever attained in the near future, might result 
in unprovoked aggression, as has been the fate of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
probably China. Examine another vital difference between the Congress and our Party. 
Oonstitutional though to-day, even to the extent of being indistinguishable from 
the Liberal Party, Congress has not abandoned its policy of ‘direct action.’ The 
Liberals differ from the Congress in their methods of attaining their political goal. 
During this very month there have been uttered threats by prominent Congressmen 
to postpone the advent of Federation if need be, by a resort to Civil Disobedience 
and the Working Committee of the Congress itself is threatening the Princes, that if 
political progress within the States do not come up to the expectations of the 
Congress High Command, the Congress would resort to direct action. This is clear 
evidence to the Liberals that there has been no change either mentally or officially 
In Congress methods, which were once put into operation to the great detriment of 
the peace and progress of our Country. This is a fundamental difference on which 
there can be no compromise and was precisely the issue on which the great schism 
uoourred within the Congress in 1918. 

We may have been called cowards and the most uncomplimentary language may 
again be the order of the day, but we shall continue to warn our countrymen that 
direct action will not lead us to the goal of our ambitions while suffering, hardship 
and disorganisation will follow in its wake. I assert that the necessity to abandon 
these methods, even if temporarily, by Congress is a trinmph of Liberal foresight. 
The liberals cannot abandon lightbeartedly, for securing of a veneer of temporary 
politioal unity, a principle for which they have fought these twenty years. The 
Liberals from conviction believe in ordered progress. They think and feel in terms of 
evolution. All attempts at a temporary advance by the method of direct action 
is regarded by them as definitely dangerous to ultimate politioal progress. 

We believe that if the Congress abandoned its present method of constitutional 
Qovernment, and resorted to Civil Disobedience as threatened by its President, large 
numbers of thinking people in India, who, while approving of the present oonstitntional 
Congress policy, would be most nnwilling to subject this Country to a fresh speU of 

E olitioal confusion. Snoh people will then naturally turn to a politioal party which 
as no communal basis and which oan afford a common rallying centre for the bulk 
of political opinion, which does not belong to the ‘direot action’ school. There are 
agam a large number of politioallv minded persons who though they .do not label 
themselves as Liberals approve of and follow liberal prinoiples and there are others 
who although believing in and praottsing the principle of Swadeshi refuse to bow 
down to the fetish of ffbaddar and be foroed to spin five thousand yards of yarn 
as a franchise for a politioal party. 

It will thus be observed tnat dfstlnot In its outlook on politioal thought, distinct m 
its politioal goal, distinct in its method of attaining politioal salvation and chargei 
with distinct purposes, the Liberal Party must ooutioue its separate pqlmow carew. 
may be overshadowed at times by the speotaoular strides of ofiier plitioal yfiiest 
but always capable of fulfilling the ta^ expected of it and for which it took birth. 
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Fedmlion 

The most io^ortant question for oonsideration just now before the Oow^ is 
the impending Federation. The Liberal Party has never been enamoved of the 
scheme. It has oritioised it and pointed out its defects. We have realised that it la 
unlike any other-— Federation that eziats in the World and it may even be wed 
illogical to have a— Federation some of the component parts of which are baSM on 
Democracy, whilst the others are based on Atttooraoy» Moreover the position in India 
is changing from day to day. New factors have arisen which ^ require oareful 
consideration and analysis. All parties agree that the unity of India is ah essentiu 
factor for its happiness, progress and prosperi^ ; that without unity it cannot taiS 
proper place in the British Commonwealth of Nations and in the World. 

The Congress demands certain changes before they commit themselves to give a 
helping hand to the Federation. Their main demand at present appears to be with 
regard to the Indian States. They believe that the introduotion of the elective 
pnnciple in the Indian States is essential. One oan understand their point of view* 
Without this they see no hope of getting a olear majority in the Federal Chambers. 
Such a majority oan only be obtained firstly, if they win nearly every seat they 
oontest in the— General Const ituenoles in British India^ and secondly, if they suooeea 
In getting a large number of Muslima to stand and win on the Congress ticket in 
Muslim Constituencies, or thirdly, if they get representatives of Indian States to 
join the Congress. While they may succeed in winning most of the^ seats in the 
General Constituencies in— British India, they are not at all hopeful of direct support 
from the other two sources. They can therefore never be in an absolute majority. 
And hence their demand for the elective principle in Indian States, whereby Con- 
gress candidates could stand and would most probably succeed in a very largo 
majority of the Constituencies. 

On the other hand, the Muslim League has declared in unequivocal terms that it 
is not prepared to allow any change with regard to the system of representation of 
the Indian States. No political party that believes in Democracy oan possibly oppose 
the elective principle but still one oan understand the Muslim League point of view. 
If the Indian States return Congress candidates in large numbers as they are likely 
to do, the weightage given to the Muslim Community In the Central Legislatures 
would be reduced and would further tend to make the Muslim block a more ineffec* 
tive minority. 

Wo must face realities. We cannot continue for long with an irresponsible 
Central Government with the Provinces under Ministries responsible to their Legis- 
latures. We cannot expect the administration of the Indian States to come into mio 
with British Indian Provinoes within the next couple of years^ specially with re- 

f ard to their representation in the Central Legislatures. His Majesty’s Qovernment 
ave already declared that while they will not oppose, they will not bring any 
direct or indirect pressure upon the States to make such radical changes as will 
meet with the approval of the Congress. On the other hand the Muslim League 
would strongly oppose if His Majesty^s Government suggested any other method of 
treatment. Tnerefore as matters stand at present it appears that the only ohanoe 
of forming a Government under the Federation, which can hope to command a 
majority. Is by a coalition between the Congress, the Muslim League, and other 
Groups. 

There are some other objections to the Federation which have been pointed out on 
numerous occasions by all parties. Several of them also apply to the Constitution 
under which the Provinces are administered to-day. Experience has shown^ as was 
pointed out by many Liberals, that although the objections seems formidable on 
paper they would not be so in practise. It was pointed out that if any of the safe- 
guurds were used by the Governors in an unreasonable and provocative manner the 
Ministries always had the remedy of resignation with few ohimoes of the Governor 
being able to form another Ministry. In practise this has turned out to be correct for 
there has not been any such interference. The same applies though perhaps in a 
lesser degree to the Centre. I do not think it is possible to demand that tba 
administmion of the defence of the Country should be handed over immediately to 
the Federal Government, but there is no reason why the Federal Goveriuaeiit 
through its Finance Minister should not exercise considerable infiuenoe on the po&y 
and administration of the Department. Conventions will rapidly grow up, mmtm 
the Defence Department will be forced to take the Federiu Government ttoie am 
more into their oonfidenoe. In the same way there is no reason to heiimrft 
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lafliiaiioe of the Federal Government will not be felt on the administration of the 
BailwajfS, and the same will apply to the exchange policy cf Qovemment. At the 
sane time it must never be forgotten that if the Federal Government has behind it a 
substantial majority in the Legislatnres, it will be very difficult for any Governor- 
General to oppose the Government on any fundamental issue. The Government can 
idwi^s resign, and if the issue on which they resign appeals to the Legislature and to 
the Country at large, the Yiceroy will find himself confronted with a very embarras- 
ing situation which he will make every effort to avoid. After the experience that 
has been gained in the Provinces I do not think any political party would be justified 
In refusing to work the Constitution. It shortly therefore boils down to this, that 
either the Indian States agree to the introduotioa of the elective principle which 
they are not likely to do, or there must be a Coalition Government. 

I am perfectly aware of the views of the extreme Left Wing in the Indian 
political life. They do not desire that any constitution should work. They would 
object even to complete independence If they felt that the Indian Government would 
be run on demooratio lines and that Marxist principles would be unacceptable. But I 
am sure that the large majority realise the advantage to our Country of taking poses- 
Sion of the Central Government and working it in the best interests of the Mother- 
land. The Congress however has taken op the position that it is the only political 
party in India that counts. They contend that theirs* is the only school of thought 
throughout India and that they have a monopoly of patriotism and political wisdom. 
They profess to speak for all classes and all creeds and that all Hindus, ail Muslims, 

1)epre8sed classes, and all other minorities rolled into one compose the Congress. 
In this we are certain they are mistaken. The very fact that they cannot capture a 
majority of the Muslim seats even in British India is clear evidence that the claim 
of the Congress to be the solo representative of Indian people is untenable. They 
must win over the minorities by such concessions as are demanded of them and 
they most be prepared to work with other political parties for the common good of 
the Motherland. 


The Cult of Combotnism 

I am now compelled to touch upon an aspect of political life in India which is 
causing anxiety to a large number of our countrymen holding high positions in all 
political parties. The School of thought, which condemns *^lmperiaiism** and mis- 
mterprets its meaning as domination of one country over another, does so because it 
objects to any form of Government constituted under the present Social Order. 

During the past twelve months there has been an increase in the Communist 
activities throu^out the country. Encour^ed by the removal of the ban on various 
lieft Wing Organisations by the Congress uovernments, Communist propaganda has 
increased by leaps and bounds. The usual demand for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat after the Soviet model is frequently heard. Everyone is aware that in 
Bussia ^e Communist theories were put into practise 21 years ago. Communism has 
had its course for full twenty years *and more, ^y^^:h what results ? The answer to 
this is given by Eugene Lyons, United Press Correspondent in Moscow for six years, 
in his TOok "Assignment in Utopia”, recently published. He had gone to the U.S.S.R. 
in search of equality, freedom and justice. He left with "the sense of leaving behind 
me a nation trapped. Trapped phjrsically, with blood hounds and machine guns and 
death sentences guaiding the frontiers to prevent people escaping.** 

The main principle that is followed in Russia to-day Is ^from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work.’ When Communism started in Russia the 
slogan was "from each according to his ability, to each according to his need.** This 
is the slogan that is being raised in India to-day, notwithstanding the fact that Russia 
has given a go-by to this principle. 

In ]IEb88ia there is as much disparity in the wages of the workers as m any 
capitalist country. The Communist Bosses receive salaries 40 or 50 times that of the 
ordinary worker. Among the workers themselves each industry has got its own 
oategories, about 8 in number, with a marked difference in the wages for the different 
oategories. There is very little differenoe between Communism as it obtains in R^sia 
to-&y and Capitalism. The death-kneli of Communism in Russia is not oonfined to 

'^Instead of building up a olasslesa society as was olaimed by the bigh-priosts of 
Oommunismi Russia naa built up a sooiety with new classes more in number tnau 
pxisted before. Aoooruing to reports of visitors to Russia published in books or » 
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the European press there are at least six different olasssesi each separated fron 
the other by clear lines of demarcation. 

The right of fnhoritanoe has been restored. People are encouraged to invest mney 
in State Loans or deposit in Savings Banks. Private incomes derived from work aaa 
savings are speoifioally protected by the New Constitution. 

There has been a serious break-down in every branch of Industry, and planned 
production exists on paper alone. The worker is ill-fed and ill-olothed, lives in a 
miserable room with at least six others and drags on a miserable exlstenoe without 
grumbling loudly, lest he should be sent to Siberia or shot forthwith. Sabotage Bm 
silent destruction of the machinery are the on\j courses left open to him to regiror 
his protest. The only satisfaction or compensation for all his sufferings the work^ 
gets is to be called ‘Comrade’ by his Boses. The dissatisfaotion against the regime 
has spread so widely that since May 1937 the Kussian execution squad is k^t busy. 
Sinoe May 1937 the Soviet Government have executed 1,200 people. Since the ume 
date 30 of the 68 candidates for the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 9 out 
of the 13 Commissaries of the Russian Federal Ropublics, the Prime Ministers of the 
9 of the 11 Republics, the heads of 13 Industrial Trusts, 4 Trade Unions, and 4 news* 
papers, 8 of the general staff of the Bed Army, and 1200 Communist Party members 
have been either shot or sent to Concentration Camps. It is indeed a matter for 
thought that with the growth of Communism in Russia the number of prisoners in 
the slave canms also show a rapid increase. The strength of the Concentration Camps 
which in 1927 was 1,40,000 rose to 70 lacs in 1937. Among these seventy laos were 
one million women. And this is happening in the land which is a model of liberty 
which the Communists would have us copy. We are told that suoh sacrifice is in* 
evitable especially when the change over from one system to another has to be mime 
and that all these are events of the past and that with the inauguration of the New 
Constitution in Russia the people there enjoy suoh freedom and liberty as could not 
be found in the most demooratio form of Government. 

True it is that the Constitution exists on paper. But in actual working Stalin’s 
will is the Constitution. Freedom of speech and freedom of the press do find a plaoe 
in the Constitution. But if one talks or writes anything against the regime he will be 
charged as a traitor and shot. The New Constitution guarantees employment to every 
worker in the State. This is being made much of by the Indian Communists. No 
doubt, unemployment has been abmished by a Decree. But the worker is deprived of 
all elementary freedom relating to his occupation. What is in force in Russia is 
industrial conscription. The worker has to aooept the job that is provided for him la 
such plaoe, at suoh wage, and under suoh condition as determined ey the bosses. He 
can either accept the job or starve to death. He cannot choose the plaoe of his 
oooupation, or cannot bargain with his employer for better conditions and higher 
wages. Since the State is the employer and since the State is always right the 
worker has to aooept what is offered to him. 

M. Eleber Legay, a prominent French Socialist, Secretary of the French National 
Federation of Miners, after a visit to Russia last year stated : 

‘‘It is absolutely untrue that the lot of the Russian miners is to be envied by 
those in our countries. The Russian miners, all things considered, are more than 
fifty years behind our own. 1 willingly acknowledge the difficulties which faoe the 
leaders of the Russian rovolution and those which still exist to-day. But I cannot 
understand why and with what object people have so grossly deceived us about oondU 
tions of life and work in Russia.” 


Do the majority in the Congress desire this state of affairs in India? If they do 
not, they must take strong measures to see that tho uneducated and poverty*8triokeii 
masses of our country are not misled by self-seeking individuals, who seeing no 
prospects of climbing the political ladder, take to causing, whatever may bo 
wvemment in power, as much harrassment, obstrnotion and worry as te nossible. 
nis propaganda institutes one of the greatest dangers to our progress both soomlTfe 
fin^ialiy and industrially. Wo realise that onr tradition, culture, and our gzm 
faith in roligion may make it diffionlt for suoh propaganda to snooeed, but tha t is no 
raison why severe mid immediate steps should not be taken again^ a B^od ot 
Thought, which desires to upset the whole Social Order of our Oonntry. 

The Pfosidontlal Address 

in the oonrse of his presidential address. Mr. P. 8apm 8ald>- - ^ 
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Wa are living in one of the most perilons periods in the history of mankind. 
The war which was to end wars has left bitter memories behind and to-day men 
and women live in fear of impending war, the oonsequenoe of which on civilization, 
as we have known it, no one can foresee. The great nations of the world are drift- 
ing into disastrons conflict with one another and soienoe which has enabled os to oon- 
gner the nhysioal forces of nature to an amazing degree, threaten to become a demon 
of destruotion. There is no doubt that since 1931 there has been an incredible de- 
terioration in international relations, in respect for international law, morality and 
the sanctity of human life. We live in an atmosphere of war, though we pay lip hom- 
age to peace. The League of Nations which, if it had been effective, would have sym- 
bolized a great revolution in history, finds itself powerless to prevent the success of 
an aggressor in war or promote peaceful settlement of international disputes. On all 
oritioal occasions its existence is ignored and the so-oalled ^rejuvenated’ nations with 
assertive nationalisms which seek to dominate the world, have discovered that, if 
heavily armed, they can coerce, by show of force, the powers who had come out 
viotorfous in the last war, who had imposed on the world a peace which all thought- 
ful men could foresee was certain to lead to future complications and who seem to 
have lost, in a world of conflicting ideologies, the mind and the will to stand for clean 
and just methods of settling international disputes. The fact is that these nations 
who have accepted the Nazi and Fascist ideologies are thinking entirely in terms of an 
exclusive nationalism indistinguishable from racialism in its worst form, new terrltorios 
and new markets for their goods. The selfish possessive instinct oontinnes. Morality, as 
the Ohristian world has known it, has no place in their scheme of life, Christians as 
they are. They glorify the nation-state, deify it, and subordinate the individual entirely 
to ft. They go on piling up armaments, they increase the barriers to tiade among 
nations, they covet the powers that have command over the lawr part of the 
world’s raw materials, they dream of reviving the glories of old Borne or the holy 
Boman Empire and they have discovered that foreign relations with people who 
possess the good things of life, who are the guarantors of the adjustments made by 
the Treaty of Versailles, can be conducted, in the picturesque language of Mr. Eden, 
on the basis of ‘stand and deliver’. 

1 cannot help feeling that a great part of the responsibility for the present world 
situation rests with Britain and France who have followed policies, which have weak- 
ened definitely the forces of liberal and social democracy and strengthened those of 
fascist reaction. The situation in which the Brirish and the French Governments 
found themselves at Munich was largely of their own creation. They were reluctant 
to make to a democratic Germany concessions of which we hear so much. They 
allowed Japan to defy the League and conquer a part of China in 1931. 
They were prepared to see Germany occupy the Bhineland by force without any 
effective action on their part. They would not agree to parity of armaments with 
Germany at the Disarmaments Conference and the Conference naturally failed. They 
were not prepared to take effective steps including oil sanctions to prevent Mussolini 
from swallowing up Abyssinia. They denied belligerent rights to the legitimate Gov- 
ernment of Spain and would not even strio^y enforce the so called policy of non- 
intervention. They stood by and saw Germany intervene and annex Austria by 
methods which could not be regarded as just. And finally, when at the behest of 
the German Dictator, Henlein and Eundt nad promoted civil strife in Czechoslovakia 
and the German Dictator threatened a world conflagration, France and England were 
not prepared to stand for the principle of settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful methods and allowed Czechoslovakia whose territory France had undertaken 
to respect and preserve under the Franco-Soviet Pact and England under the Cove- 
pant of the Leimne of Nations, to be dismembered at his command. They were, 
and continue to ne, quiet spectators of Japanese aggression in China. 

If this is the situation in Europe and the Far East, that in the middle 
East Is not less unsatisfactory. Britain has now discovered that she has given 
mutually contradictory pleads to Jews and the Arab populations in Palestine. 
The Arab population continues to be stirred up by Italian and German propa- 
ganda and is not unreasonably apprehensive of its future in a land whi^y 
whatever the past history might be, the Arabs quite justly claim as theirs. The 
world was on the brink of war in Iteptember last and while we are tbankiui 
tmt, thanks to the spirit of sacrifice shown by a brave small country and its 
the then respected hrad, that truly great man, Dr. ^fienes, war was ewmf jre 
cannot share the optimism of those eulogists of Ifr. Neville Obsmbtthtin who 
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tbiiik. tbftt the Hnnioh Feet is the harbinger of laeting or permanoit pem. 
We eannot overlook the fact that the Pact naa diamemDered the one country 
which bad made a aaoceaa of democracy in Enrope, made German;^ the virtw 
maater of eaatero Europe, enormoualy increased her prestige and military atreDgtli« 
broken up for all practical purposes the popular front in France and the Byatem 
of alliances which France had built for heraelf, weakened the foroea of 
and social democracy all the world over, strengthened the Rome-Berlin-Tokio 
axis and dealt a death blow to the League of Nations which was the one solid 
achievement of the statesmen responsible for the Peace of Versailles. It is 
difficult for us to believe that the German and Italian dictators ^ will be 
content with what they have achieved. Indeed there^ are ominous signs Aat 

they are not. It is permissible to hold that if Britain and Franco had been 

loyal to the League, had stood by the principle of collective security and 

gathered round them tne smaller States of Europe who were prepared co follow 
their lead, and had collaborated with Bussia, who^ whatever her uther faults 

might be, has been loyal to the League and the international ideals it stands 
for, the world would not have witnessed the disheartening spectacle of the 
betrayal of a small country whose only fault was that she was loyal to her 
obligations to them and was not preparea^ to accept in her internal arrangements 
the totalitarian conceptions for which Nazism and Fascism stands. 

The broad fact that stares us in the face is that France and Britain yielded to 
force, when they were not prepared to concede to argument. ‘That ^ is the really 
fatal preoedent’, as rightly pointed out by Viscount Oecil, established by this 
transaction.’ Whatever subtle difterenoes there may be between the Qodesburgh 
plan and the Munich Pact, there can be no denying the faot that democracy and the 
processes and the purposes for which democracy stands have received a blow from 
which it will take time for It to recover. Even the apologists of the Munich Pact 
and Government spokesmen like Earl dela Warr recognise now that it has not 
improved the European situation to the extent it was expected to. Consider the 
situation for a moment. Inspite of the no- war pact England and France find It 
necessary to rearm with even greater determination that they have been doing so 
far. The Anglo-Italian pact notwithstanding, Italian volunteers continue to fight 
for Franco’s Spain and the Italian Government connives at anti-British propaganda 
among the Arabs, The German press, forgetting obligations under the Munich 
Pact to Britain and France, blesses the manufactured propaganda for the return of 
Tunis and Corsica by France, propaganda which is not calculated to smooth relations 
between France and Italy. The question of the return of the colonies remains 
unsettled. Germany is certain to press for their return and they cannot be returned 
easily by mandatory powers, to a totalitarian state without the consent of the 

S 'ation of those territories. Britain has lost a great part of her trade with 
rn Europe and both Britain and the United States find themselves in danger 
of losing their South Amerioan trade to Germany. Eastern European powers continue 
to come more and more under the sway of the German dictator. Franco’s victory in 
Spain is almost certain and who will deny that it will give Britain an insecure 
base in Gibraltar ? The Jews in Germany and Italy continue to be persecuted 
with even greater ruthlessness than before and that persecution is creating 
difficult problems for the democratic States. With Japan fighting in China 
and Russia excluded, disarmament is not possible and Germany and Italy are 
not likely to agree to a reduction of armaments now or in the immediate future. 
The situation m Memel is becominjg grave and It remains to be seen what the 
effect of Mr. Chamberlain's declaration of British policy in case of hostilitieB 
between Italy and France will be upon Franco-British relations. Japan’s victory 
in China and her nearness to the Indian border have created new probtems 
for Britain and necessitated a reorientation of the defence policy. Can anyone 
who impartially reviews the international situation deny that we find ourselvea 
after the Munich Pact, faced with a situation in whicn the menace to peace 
and democratic civilization is greater and not less than before ? I have been 
driven to make these observations as I *^ould like the country squarely to 
lace the dangers which the new ideologies have created for us. For it is no 
longer possible for ns to lead an isolated existence. India is realizing that ^ 
is wxt of a larger world. ^ 

It is therefore a matter for genuine 
and Ms colleagues that texternal a^rs 
the legUatnre was not accepted by tli 


rwet that the suggestion of Ifr. Ailiee 
should be transferred to the eonirot 
9 framers of the new Govenittlint of 
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lodia Act. The pmeDt position in regard to external affairs ia that, thoiigh 
we are original members of the League of Nations, we cannot even discusa or 
offer eriticisms in the legislature on foreign policy. Surely this is something 
which is indefensible. Of Mat use is membership of the League to India if her 
sons and her government cannot express themselves, in a constitutional manner, 
on the vital questions of life and death for nations, nations in whom a large 
section of our population is interested in the middle East ? 

Viewing the world situation in its proper setting bearing in mind what these new 
imperialisms are and mean for the weaker races of mankind, 1 think we were wise 
in fixing as our objective Dominion Status as defined in the Statute of Westminster. 
No one disputes that a country has a right to aspire to be independent. It is equ- 
idly true that the British Commonwealth is not an achievement of the Indian race 
and that the Indian people cannot take pride in it as Britishers and those who are 
of British stock can. But Dominion Status which is a dynamic conception is hardly 
distinguishable for any practical purpose from virtual independence. It is a free associa- 
tion of free peoples in no way subordinate to one another. In a world full of menace to 
the democratic States, we have in the British Commonwealth of Nations, an organization 
which can provide the base for a system of collective security. And surely democra- 
tic states must pull together. In a world full of menace to the Asiatic and African 
races, it would give to India a sense of security which an entirely independent exis- 
tence cannot. 

But if forgetting the dark chapters in our relationship it is wise for us to accept 
it loy^ly and unreservedly as our objective, it is equally the duty of those who 
control British policy to endow India as speedily as possible with Dominion Status, 
for Indian thought is running in channels which threaten to make an Indo-British 
Commonwealth an unacceptable ideal. 

The lesson drawn from the recent happenings in Europe by a prominent Congress 
leader was that India must seek her salvation outside the commonwealth as she is 
entirely opposed to the foreign policy of Britain which is pro-fascist. Emphatically I 
am no supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy. I have subjected it to such 
rapid criticism as I could in this adress and I dislike fascism as intensely as any 
living man. But the present British Government is not eternal* No Government 
is eternal. Indeed important sections of British opinion are opposed to its 
foreign policy. To base on this ground one’s objection to the objective that 
we nave set before ourselves is to misread the nature of the British con- 
stitution and misunderstand the character of Dominion Status which gives to the 
Dominions the right to determine for themselves the extent, if any, to which they 
will participate in any war in which England might find itself involved. We have 
no reason to apologize for the objective that we have set before ourselves. 

We are as determined as any other political party in the country that our country 
shall be free, but we feel that this full freedom which we seek is reconcilable with 
loyalty to ^e objective of an Indo-British Commonwealth of Nations to which we 
may have something distinctive of our own to contribute when we have reached 
our political maturity. 

I strongly hold that the problem of Indian defence requires to be viewed in its 
international setting. The interests of India, England and the democratic world re- 
quire that India should be made as speedily as possible self-sufficient in the matter of 
defence. The fundamental difficulty that we have to face is that the Government 
have done all that they could in the past to make the average Indian believe that 
the defence forces exist not only for the purpose of defending India from external 
aggression and internal disorder but fot maintaining and perpetuating an alien gove^* 
ment responsible to the people of another country. No strengthening of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act oan or will change this feeling. What is needed is a change 
in ^ the British outlook on problem of Indian defence. What is wanted is 
action which would cha^e the attitude of the Indian people towards defence 
and oonvinoe them that it is their mos^jrital concern. 

The working out of this prinoiplo requires that it should be made clear beyond 
any possibility of doubt that it is not intended to treat India differently from tne 
Dominions in the matter of defence and that defence shall at no distant date ^ 
rmponsibility in the same way and to the same degree as it is that of the Domi ^ 
nion& It is regrettable that the new Government of India Act does not 
for the automatic transfer of control of Defence to the Indian people withm a 
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' 'daffiied period specified in the Statute itself. The fonnnia 'incresring oonoern of the 
n Indian people and not the British people alone* is vague, indefinite and unsatisfaotorj. 

If it means that the final development in regard to defence will be some sort of a 
' dyarohio arrangement whereby both Britain and India will share control over it, 
wiih India as junior partner, then we ow’e it to ourselves to state in the plainest 
terms possible that we can never reoonoite ourselves to it. We oan never accept a 
position in regard to defence control lower than that of the Dominions. We are 
not and have never been opposed to a period of mutual adjustment and indeed the 
proposals which were made at the Bound Table Conferences by Liberals and other 
progressive Indian politicians proceeded on this basis. 

In its constitutional aspects the problem requires not only a clear enuncia- 
tion of the objective but also during the period of transition, some visible steps 
which would increase the influence of the legislature over it, which w^ali make 
the executive responsive, if not technically responsible, to opinion voiced in the 
legislature. It is, therefore, necessary to insist that in any reconstituted central 
or federal government the member or councillor in charge of the army shall 
be an Indian drawn preferably from the legislature. It is further neoessarv to 
insist upon a standing committee of the legislature preponderatingly non;oflIoial 
in character, the function of which should be to advice the au thorities on 
defence policy, defence expenditure and employment of Indian troops abroad, 
if and when necessary. The decisions on the committee should in my judgment 
be treated as binding upon the question of the employment of Indian troops 
abroad. Our position in this respect should be neither higher nor lower than 
that of the Dominions. The policy regarding Indianization should during the 
period of transition be under the control of the Indian Legislature. I would also 
urge that we should press that the army budget should bo settled on a contract 
basis for fixed periods after a thorough enquiry on which the legislature should be 
directly represented through elected representatives. This agreed sum should be open 
to discussion but not subject to the vote of the legislature* Any excess over the 
agreed amount should be subject to the vote of the legislature. Till such time as 
full responsibilities has been achieved, it will, perhaps from a constitutional point 
of view, be necessary to give to the Governor-Qeneral power to incur fresh expen- 
diture in excess of the amount contracted for in oases of emergency, the legislature 
subsequently having the right to discuss but not vote this amount. It may be said 
that some of these proposals would involve a change in the Government of India 
Act but we have never agreed to that Act and we cannot accept the validity 
of the argument 

Only the other day we were told by Earl Baldwin that the rearmanent programme 
necessitates that Government should mobilize industry. Success in war in the 
modern world depends upon a comprehensive military organization which utilizes to 
the fullest extent possible the man-power and the industrial and agricultural 
resources of a country. Here unfortunately owing to the mutiny complex from 
which our military experts suffer, the problem has never been viewed in this perspeo- 
tiva Recruitment to the standing army is confined to certain classes and creeds. Apart 
from the fact that the present policy has created a virtual monopoly in favour of one 
particular province and has perpetuated the present cast distinctions, it is open to the 
grave objections that it is unjust to the other province which contribute equally with 
the Punjab to the federal revenue and which also have glorious military traditions, as 
any students of Indian history and oven Anglo-Indian history will be able to testify. 
It is urged in defence of the present policy that the standing army is not 
large in numbers and that consequently the military authorities find convenient to 
recruit it from classes which have a {^articular aptitude for a military career. No 
one denied that having regard to the size of the country, the standing army is not 
to be large. But it is conveniently forgotten by the apologists and upholders of the 
present arrangement that a substantial part of this army consists of British troima 
which can and ought to be reduced consistently with the safety of the country, au^ 
stantially. Even Government, by transferring three British battalions from I Mi a to 
Palestine, have admitted that there is at least a partial truth in our oriticism. Oar 
view Is aud has all along been that a substantial reduction leading eveutually to the 
elimination of British troops is possible in the country, that this reduotion wouid 
lessen the oost of the army and that if British troops are so reduced, ptoviodea and 
classes that get no ohanoe of recruitment In the army would get in the iature ^ 

It is the height of unwisdom to make the demooraoies of future deDendaOk far 
their safety and the integrity of their coontry-^in which of us have 
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interest upon a professional army drawn largely from partioalar areas and classes. 
Erperienoe has shown that the Indian officers recruited from the so-called aoo« 
martial races have proved to be as hig^ efficient as the officers drawn from the 
martial races and the British officers. Why cannot, then, the men from the areas 
and classes which are not adequately represented, be expected to give as good an 
account of themselves ? It is all a question of opportnnity, training, creation of right 
environment. Surely, it is not right to emasonlate entire populations. Surely it is 

pqi; to Hflnir fn flioaA fn Qurva fbair />nnnfrir ng oftMioro fha Qnnnr, 

tunity to do so. Suroly the men who come from the other provinces have a greater 
interest in the fortunes of this land than men drawn from the independent kingdom 
of Nepal. Connected with this question is that of a proper army reserve available in time 
of national emergency. In building up her reserve, England has not resorted to com- 

E ulsion and it will be agreed generally that, apart from any objection that we may 
ave to it on principle, and I confess I am opposed to it in principle, compulsion 
in militarv service is not a practicable proposition. The Indian army has a strength 
of 1,55,000. The reserve is only about 35,0C0 only. In England, according to the 
figures available for 1937, the total number of regular troops was 2,10,000 and the 
strength of the army reserve amounted to 1,33,000. Modern countries have discover- 
ed that an efficient army system requires that men should, after receiving proper 
training in the regular army, be absorbed in the reserve available for emergencies. 
You will agree with me that the reserve should be strengthened. Not only have wo 
have hardly any territorial army worth mentioning, but very little effort has been 
made in the past to develop it, and there are not adequate opportunities for military 
training for our youg men. 

With a more careful husbanding of our resources, with greater Indianization and 
the reduction of British troops and a more reasonable contribution by Britain 
towards our defence than she is making at present, it should have been possible for 
us to attach some importance to our air and naval forces. As it is, a very largo 
portion of our revenue is absorbed In mdntaining the land forces and our Defenco 
department has paid so far very little attention to strengthening the Indian air and 
naval forces. The case for speedy Indianization of the officer ranks has been stated 
over and over again by us in our resolution and the resolutions of other public 
bodies and the legislature. I would not like to tire you ^ repeating those argumenfs 
here. At the present rate it will take centuries for the Indian army to be Indianized. 
The rate of recruitment to the Royal Indian Navy too is grossly inadequate. A com- 
mittee will shortly be sitting to consider the question of Indianization. I hope that 
the composition of this committee will be such as to give public satisfaction. It 
should be preponderatingly non-official in character. I may also express the hope that 
its recommendations, if they should turn out to be progressive, will not meet 
with the same fate as those of the Committee. What we are entitled to insist upon 
is a scheme which will Indianize within a reasoable short period, the officer ranks 
of the army. Mere tinkering with the problem will satisfy no one. Into the ques- 
tion raised bv certain announcements made for increasing the pay and other coudi- 
tions of service to the British army in India. I do not propose to enter. I am sure 
yon thoroughly disapprove of the policy which impose, without any consideration for 
the Indian tax-payer, fresh burdens on India. We have a committee at 

present going into the question of army reorganization and the financial contributioa 
that Britain ought to make towards India. It Is to be deeply regretted 

that Indians have been excluded from serving on that committee. I am sure that you 
will agree, therefore, with the view that was expressed by Sir Ohimanlal Setlavad 
that Indian self-respect requires that Indians invited to appear before the Chatneld 
Committee should decline to do so. 

I shall now pass on to the oonstitutional issue. When Lord Irwin declared that 
Dominion Status was implicit in the preamble of the Government of India Act or 
1919 and that a conference would be held at which an effort would be^ made to 
arrive at precise agreements with Indian representatives, and that the Indian btates 
would also be represented at this conference, we welcomed the announcement as a 
definite commitment on the part of Britain to Dominion Status for ludia^ and tne 
conference method in which we believed as a necessary sequel to an exclusive 
commission. But as years went on, we found that the differences betwwn us 
the British statesmen in power were vital and when the report of the Joint oeiw 
Committee was published, we found that our dearest wishes had been ignored 
that we were being given a oonsUtutlon which had many retrograde features anu 
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irbioh we felt would retaid India’s progress towards full responsibility and nation- 
hood. We felt that the prioe which we were asked to pay for greater freedom In 
the proTinces was not worth paying and wo had, Liberals as we were, no opinion fmt 
to take the line that the constitation was utterly anaooeptable and ^ that indeed we 
were better without it. It was not that we were opposed to federation. There ie a 
mystic unity underlying India and for our part we have always believed— 4ind believed 
earnestly— that a federation which would uuify ludia is the only right objective hx 
us. Realists as we were, we are not opposed to a defined period of transition and 
we were even agreeable to reasonable safeguard demonstrably in the interest of IndkL 
But a oareful study of the constitation as it was proposed by the Joint Select Oomnd* 

gross, and that in recommending it, the oommiitee had not only ignored the mmao- 
randa submitted by the Indian dolegation, the excellent draft report of kCr* Attlao 
and his oolleagues but also the Prime Minister’s declaration at the first conferonop 
that the reserve powers shall bo so framed as not to prejudice the ^ a^iyanoe of India 
to full responsibility. What determined our attitude was the impUoation of some of 
the more serious features of the scheme, such for example as (a) the provision that 
relations of Indian States outside the federal sphere should ooutinue for ever to be 
with his Majesty's Government (b) the virtual veto which the sohemo gave to ^ rulers 
of ludiau States over ooustitutional development, (o) the heavy weightage given to 
the States in representation iu the federal legislature (d) the oommeroial disorimination 
clauses which have been so framed as to make it virtually impossible for the Indian 
Government to give subsidies or bounties to Indian industries and which are oaloulated 
to create now vested interests round them (e) indirect election to the Federal Assembly 
which is oalculated to split up British India representation and prevent national issnes 
coming up before a national electorate (f) almost oo-oqual financial powers of the 
two Houses and the provisions for immediate joint sessions to settle disputes (g) 
the provisions in regard to the relative strength and power of the two Houses (h) 
the oommuual award which is calculated to make a nationalist Bolution at some 
future date more difficult, (i) the fiaanoial safeguards and the reservation of monetary 
policy in the hands of the Governor-General 0) fbe provisions in regard to thq 
Federal Railway Authority which would take the railways virtually out of the 
control of the Federal Government, (k) the provision that Indian States’ representa- 
tives will be appointed by rulers of States and the voioe given to them in matters 
of purely British India concern, (1) the absence of any provision in the Aot for 
further constitutional development, (m) finally and most important of ail the abseuoo 
of any machinery in the Act for the automatic achievemeot of Dominion Status 
within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster. These, we felt, were features 
which would place obstacles to progress on democratic and nationalist lines. 


You will thus see that our objection was to certain vital features of the soheme 
taken as a whole and not to any pirticular part of it only. The Government of India 
Act is an accomplished fact and we gladly admit that it has been working in the 
provinces better than we apprehended, ihe blocks against which we fou^t have 
D6on created and the only important provisions of the Act which remain to oome 

into operation are those relating to the Federal Bxeoutive and the Federal 

Legislature. Whatever our dissatisfaction with the oonstitution— and I have not 
concealed my utter dislike of it— the position at the centre today is intolerable. An 
irremovable executive has to take its orders from the Secretary of State and regulate 
its relations with an elected legislature. Often we find that ludiau interests have to 
go to the wall. With democratic governments in the provinces, friction between the 
executive and the legislature is likely if the oeotral oonstitution is allowed to 
remain as it is. to grow more and not less. The central constitution cannot and 

mnst not be allowea to remain as it is. We feel that the rulers of the Indian States 
have it within their power to make a contribution to the solution of the problem of 
a central government by agreeiog to send only elected representatives to the 

Jeglslatare. Such action on their part would be deeply appreciated in IndiSi ^fe 
them immunity from attacks which no Princes Protection Aot oan give lor partjr 
affiliationB in the legialatare, protect them from being dragged into the vortex dl 
British India oontrovermes and British India party politics, free them as no thin g 
oan in the federal sphere at all events, from inteiferenoe by the Politioal demtittehta 
strengthen their hold over their own subjects and makes real pArty 
offiitre possible. That even in the conditions in which they find Uiems^vhSL 
el their men sbonld on certain occasions have sided with British India 
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Id cheerinff and heartening for those who realize that a great many of the questions 
with which we have to deal at the centre are of an Indo-£ritish character* We 
oMinot forget that the late Sir Sultan Ahmed Khan was a signatory of the minority 
report of the Hunter Committee, that General Raj wade threw his weight on the side 

Af *^r0ffcass i n on/f man a nrk-aiflrnafaiftr A# fliA tMirinfa 

BBBOoiacea wiin me ^nonoarea name ox sir mvaswamy Aiver, ana tnat ms ^utignness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner was critical of the monetary poiiov of the Indjah Govern- 
ment at the Round Table Conference. But a nominated block is inherently incompa- 
tible with responsible government and the question has perforce to be rooked at from 
the point of view of principle. 

No one knows whether federation will materialize and when. No ^arty seems to 
want it in its present form. As a party we are averse to indulging in threats but 
we have repeatedly made it clear that we stand for agreed solutions and'^ot imposed 
ones. We do not believe in imposed solutions. They do not work or work only 
oreakilv. They do not settle questions, they merely accentuate them. Wp have 
pointed out the directions in which the scheme of federation must be revised in the 
numerous resolutions that we have passed on it. The more important modifications 
qpsential for its successful working have been set forth in the memoranda of the 
Indian delegation to the Round Table Gonferenoe and the draft r^eport of Mr. Attlee 
and his colleagues. We have pressed for those modifications before and we shall 
go on pressing for them in future. We have no faith in the method of a constituent 
assembly* A real constituent assembly, as the experience of history teaches us, 
can come only as the result of a successful revolution. We do not stand for revo- 
lution. We stand for democratic process, for ordered progress, if you prefer this 
phrase. We do not profess to know what the advocates of a constituent assembly 
have in mind. But if what they meant by a constituent assembly is nothing more 
than a convention or conventions such as those which settled the constitution of 
Australia, we are prepared to say that that is an aspiration which we share with them. 
But we dare not blind ourselves to the present communal situation, and with dis- 
sensions in our ranks and our experience of the Round Table Conference, we cannot 
put it forward as an immediately practicable proposition. 

We do not know what the ultimate decision in regard to federation will be. Mr. 
Bose has been saying that if it is imposed, the Congress will resort to mass civil 
disobedience. That way lies disaster. We owe it to ourselves and to the country 
which we love as dearly as Mr. Bose, to utter a warning, in the present tense 
communed atmosphere, against the dangers of such a course. 

Fortunately, the wiser heads of the Congress have been keeping discreetly silent. 
It would, in my humble judgment, be a grievous blunder on the part of democratic 
provinces to give up in pursuit of a weapon which experience has demonstrated to 
be a double-edged one. the position of advantage they enjoy at present, the opportu- 
nity they possess, within their limited resources, to do constructive work for social 
and economic uplift and establish correct conventions of responsible government and 
traditions of democracy. It would be serious mistake too to abandon the lever 
they possess, to control the tendencies of a centre which, it is apprehended, will be 
unduiy conservative. That is not the way to combat the new constitutions. Politics 
is the art of method and results. 

Wise statesmanship consists in sizing up situations and devising effective weapons 
to meet them. Not by refusing to handle the machinery set up at the centre but by 
utilizing it in an independent, courageous aud oonstruotive manner for the removal of 
those obstacles which the Act has, unfortunately, placed in our way, shall we be able 
to build up a mighi^ force which even this extraordinarily rigid constitution will not 
be able to resist. There is no inconsistency in condemning the framework of the Act 
and then bending it for the promotion of these ends we believe in. We should 
despair of the future if ive did not believe in the capacity of Indian (iuoluding Indian 
States) and British statesmanship to profit by experience gained of the Government of 
India Act in operation. Let us, therefore, take care to see that in an attempt at 
wrecking the federation, we do not wreck ourselves. 

I shall with your permission now offer a few observations on the question of the 
Indian states and the demooratization and modernization of their administrations. The 
developments in British India, the possibility of Federation materializing, and 
time-spirit have had their inevitable reactions on the Indian states, and the 
of the Indian states naturally desire that they should have the institutions which we 
enjoy and which we wish to see developed and expanded. As Liberals who beheve 
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in the democratic principle and the British system of jnrfspradenoe it is impossible 
for ns to withhold our sympathy with what is reasonable and legitimate in their 
demands. We cannot stand for one svstem in British India and qnite another in 
Indian states. That is quite impossible. It is to be deeply regretted that progress in 
the two Indies has been unequal. It is a fact which we may and do deeply deplore* 
but cannot ignore. We are, for our part, quite prepared to recognize that the states 
are in varying stages of political and educational development, and that what is 
possible in British India may not perhaps in its entirety be immediately possible in 
all the Indian states. But neither British nor Indian opinion can be expected to 
uphold systems of government which are too ante-diluvian for the requirements of 
the times. 

We have no desire to dictate to their Highnesses, but as patriotic men who are 
(we wonld ask them to believe) not unfriendly to them, we deem it onr duty to fits 
that it is imperative in the mutual interests of both the Indias and the smootn 
working of federation, that the two Indias should have approximately the same 
standard of government. 

We would, therefore, urge their Highnesses to declare responsible government a|k 
their objective, an objective for the realization of which they will work as speedily 
as the circumstances in their respective states will permit, by conceding instalments 
of responsible or representative government, establishing independent judiciaries, 
granting fundamental rights including those of free speech and association, limiting 
their civil lists and establishing the rule of law and the equality of all citizens before 
the law. It must, in fairness to the more enlightened rulers, be recognized that they have 
latterly shown an appreciation of the new forces that are at work and in consequence of 
that taken steps to modernize their administrations. Constitutional government wonld 
strengthen ana not weaken their hold over their subjeots^ as the example of the 
House of Windsor shows. It would give them a security which personal rule, how- 
ever benevolent, cannot and a freedom from that paramountoy which is often so 
irksome to them. We hold it to be imperatively necessary that genuine representa- ' 
tive government as a prelude to responsible government should be established in all 
the states, in some of a more advanced type than in others, but no state should be 
without it In some of the states the most advanced type of representative govern- 
ment is possible. In the more advanced states it is possible and desirable to go 
further and their subjects would be justified in pressing for and the rulers would 
be wise in conceding to them a substantial instalment of responsible government. 
What makes an administration worthy of respect is adherence to those canons of 
good government which were so well emphasized by Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax) 
in a memorandum which was communicated by him to the rulers and which was 
published by the Indian Social Reformer in its issue of Dec. 3. We should have been 
nappy if we could with truth say that these cauons are adhered to by all state 
administrations. Subversive activities — activities which sap the foundation of a state— 
cannot be fought by a denial of freedom of speeoh, press or association. They oan be 
fought effectively only by bold and oomprehensivo measures of reform, by recogniz- 
ing the right of the subjects to agitate in a oonstitutional manner for the enlargement 
of their rights and the redress of their grievances. It may not be possible to have 
responsible government in its most developed form— we have not got it yet in 
British India ^all at once but it is possible to have executives which are responsible 
in spirit, if not in strict legal theory, to the feelings and wishes of elooted represen- 
tatives of the people. While it is essential that there should be representative 
government and the rule of law, we are not among those who desire to see the 
Indian states eliminated. We could have wished to seo them, Indian as they are in 
origin, ezoel even British India. But it is the duty of a true friend to be frank and 
it 18 in that spirit that I have ventured to make some observations on state adminls- 
tion. But if it is the duty of the states to be progressive in spirit and their 
methods of administration, it is equally the duty of the subjeots not to resort to 
violent or heroic methods. We are constitutionalists. We have limited ourselves to 
certain methods in which we believe We cannot be expected to stand for one 
method in British India and quite another in the Indian states, and partioularly 
those states which offer no obstacles in the way of real genuine constitutibiw 
agitation. Restraint is not a sign of weakness, it is a mark of strength. 

I propose now to invite your attention to the working of provittoial autoiihmv 
In elating ite working we must in mind (a) that the oonstitutiotfbi^ 
worked is one to which Indian political parties have not agreed, (b) thgf jTta 
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being worked in eight provinces bv a party which found itself engaged in direct 
action at the time when the oonstftation was being evolved, (o) that the party in 
power in these provinces had made promises of a new heaven and earth at a Ume 
^wben it had not made np its mind to assume responsibility and was not oertidn of 
doing 60, (d) that the federal issae is not regarded as being settled, (e) that owing to 
the system of electorates and the friction hetween the Congress and the Muslim 
League the communal situation has deteriorated, (f) that the country has not recovered 
from the effects of the economic depression and even in normal times it is extraor- 
dinarily poor, (g) that the Congress has an extreme left which has often given 
trouble to it, (h) that the limited resources and the fixed charges which they have to 
respect do not make a rapid development of social services possible and, (i) that 
totalitarian conceptions dominate the world today. If you bear in mind these considera- 
tiona you will probably agree with me that it is a matter for satisfaction that the 

g rovinoial governments, and in them I include the Congress governments also, should 
ave acquitted themselves generally speaking as well as they have. 

The Congress governments are learning what we have always emphasised that 
lii^rty has to be reconciled with order, that administration is an art which requires 
not mere tidk but wisdom, sympathy, tact and firmness. 

Generally speaking, the ministries have approached their task in a spirit of com- 
mendable energy. But while recognizing the success which has attended provincial 
autonomy— and we must not omit our tribute to the Governors, and services also for 
their admirable spirit of cooperation— it is no part of our duty as independent critics 
to Ignore certain disquieting tendencies. There is tendency on the part of the leading 
spokesmen of the Congress to identify ft with the nation. Undoubtedly the Congress 
is a powerful organization and it is the government in eight provinces. But we are 
thinking in democratic and not totalitarian terms. A constitutional opposition is as 
essentim for the suoessful operation of democracy as a clean and honest government. 
There are bodies of men who do not belong to that organization and they have a right 
to insist that their existence shall not be ignored. Perhaps a reason for this tendency 
where it exists is that the average man feels that united action under well-directed 
leadership is necessary in the oiroumstauoes in which India, which has not achieved 
her freedom, finds herself. But that is a line of development which is, in my judg- 
ment, no. longer open to us, Social and economic questions are coming to the 
forefront and the introduction of responsible governmeut has made it essential that 
the country should be able to provide alternative governments to the governments 
in power. It is to be regretted that the oppositions are weak and often oommunal 
in composition. That perhaps is a penalty that we have to pay for our system oc 
electorates. 

Further, there is a tendency to rush through legislation without a thorough con- 
sideration of its reactions on the social and economic life of the community. Often 
the procedure of a select committee is dispensed with. You have had an example 
of this in the Trade Disputes Bill recently before the Bombay legislature. Instances 
have occurred where the highest courts have had to oomment on interference by 
individual Congressmen with the civil and judioial administrations of their districts. 
There have been cases of interfereuce even on the part of Congress ministries with 
judioial processes and with judicial findings. Some Cougressmeu nave sometimes be- 
haved as if they individually had power over district or judicial authorities and com- 
plaints have been heard— complaints of wbioh even Congress Governments have had 
to take notice— of attempting to influenoe adminstration otherwise than by means of 
open discussions in the legislature and other formal procedure. The Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, to which we objected and they objected, has been used to stine 
anti-Hindi agitation in Madras. There is too muoh intolerence in the party and even 
its leaders are not free from it. A refusal to see the other side of the picture and 
a belief that wisdom and patriotism are to be found exclusively in their ranks 
only are characteristio of it 

I shall now come to the institution of the so-called High Command. Well, ladies 
and gentlemen, jyou and I are not accustomed to semi-military language, aud 1 con- 
fess it is hard for me to understand the reasons which have been os^ to 
its existence. I can understand the case for national governments, national coalitions 
and united fronts. We ourselves are a national party ana we have always hesn oppose i 
to exclusive provincialism. I can understand ministries of different provinoes ^nsui’* 
ting each other and even consulting their party outside the legislatareB and kW{sg 
in touch with their party machines. But 1 cannot ondeistaad.^is iastitatiom What 
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is onr objeotiTe ? Is it demooraoy or is it some abnormal form of demooraoy an- 
known to oonntries in which tiie liberal state floorishes ? That is the vital question 
raised by the Ebare controversy. We are not interested in the personal qiwrels 
between Dr. Eharo and his colleagues. But there is a public aspect of the moident 
which we cannot ignore. That a body of men, however eminent, who are outside 
the legislature, should dictate to the Premier and his oolleagnes and that the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues should, forgetting their responsibility in the legislature, be 
controlled by them, is something which is quite iLCousistent with democracy as we 
understand it. Healthy conventions of collective responsibility cannot ^row if 
ministers and legislatures are made to take orders from a body outside the legislatures 
Just consider what the High Command is. Colleagues can appeal to it against their 
chief, chiefs can be censored and expelled for asserting their authority, oaMS in 
which ministers have taken, rightly or wrongly, certain decisions, can be submitted to 
it for revision, legislation pending before the legislature can be ref^r/ed to it for 
settlement. We cannot approve of all this. Even parties which have levolutionary 
background have never developed a machine like the High Command. Parties 
preserve their integrity and control their extreme elements by other means and the 
Congress, if it wishes to preserve its integrity and control its heterogenous elements, 
must devise some other methods of doing so. 

I propose to make some observations on Congress policy in general. 

I have this to say on their financial policy that it appears to be a curious mixture 
of sacrifice of revenue and imposition of new taxes, of ill-judged economies and 
lavish expenditure on hastily considered schemes. 

I have to invite your attention to another feature of Congress policy. One of our 
complaints against the old bureaucratic government used to be that it was unwilling 
or at all events reluctant to separate the judicial from the executive functions. 
Congressmen too were equally vehement in their nonoffioial days in their condemna- 
tion of this oombination of functions. But today we find that the attitude of the 
Congress has undergone a change. Some of their spokesmen have spoken as if they 
were in love with the present system of oombination of fnnotions. The scheme 
which has been devised in the United Provinces of judicial magistrates is a mere 
eye-wash. In Bombay too the attitude of the ministry towards this question has, I 
believe, been equally unsatisfactory. 

The need for separation of funotions is greater and not less under a system of 
party and responsible government. Pure justioe is the greatest blessing that a 
civilized state can confer upon its citizens. It is not enough that there 
should be justice. It is further essential that the public and the parties oonoerned 
should have confidence that justice is being done. A scheme which will separate the 
functions is not impossible of being put into operation immediately. The fact is that 
the will to separate them is lacking. The desire to control the judiciary has become 
perhaps as keen with Congress government as it was with the old bureaucracy. 


You will perhaps allow me to offer a few remarks on Congress eduoational 
policy. 1 am not wrong in saying that so far th^ have evolved no polioy. 1 
think yon will agree with me in holding that the Wardba scheme is educationally 
unsound. It is wrong to give to education a severely militarian character 
from the very start. You and I do not want our children and onr neigh- 
bours’ children to be turned into factory workers without even the res- 


trictions whiGh the iTaotory Act impose on employers. It has been 
left to this country to discover that eduoation can be made self-supporting. I 
should have thought that a party which claims to represent the masses would 
realize that educational opportunity is fundamental to economic opportunity, 
that higher education cannot be measured in terms of rupees, annas and pita. 
In western Australia I found that university education was free. Here it is b^g 
urged by responsible spokesmen that universities should be made self-Bum>QrtiM. 


iployers. It has been 
made self-supporting. 1 


should be turned 
is of no use, and 


that they should be turned into mere examining bodies, that onUtm 

education is of no use, and that the charkha and the spinniog wheal 

can suffice to make onr children grow into intelligent, effioieut leaSm and 
workers in an age of machinery ancT fierce iuternatioual oompetItioD, for world 

nmh^a. I am- and I think you too— are uonmentant believers in Ugher 
eduestioo, m well-planued education, which is ndther too exelusivelv IhSS 

nor too exclusively vocational. Pressure is needed to keep the Oongreas ootiSS 
meats straight in this matter of education. Expansion of edueatiod % 
dheetioDS-primajy, secondary and uuivmity-is neeessarj if this 
take its proper pfame among the natio&a of the world. ^ - ^ 
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Gentlemen, the economic issae is, I sboald say, the ^avest of all the issaes 
that face ns. There is poyerty and hanger and misery in this land. The vast 
mass of onr people have to live in unhealthy conditions and go through life 
without opportunity to develop their faculties. The purchasing power of millions 
of our people is almost nil ana their standard of life consequently too low* No 
one who has a heart can fail to sympathize with human misery and as Liberals, 
It has been our endeavour in the past and will continue to be so in the future, to 
find a solution of the problem of Indian poverty which increasing population, the 
economic depression and the unfair policy of the governments in the past have 
aceentnated. I think you will agree with me that the new provincial governments 
have yet to evolve a constructive policy of economic development which will be 
both practical and fair to all the interests involved. I also think that you will 
agree with me in welcoming the initktive taken in this direction by the recent 
conference of Congress ministers and other prominent Congressmen. I think 

you will further agree with me that Government and people should aim at a 
well-balanced economy and that that requires that agriculture should receive 
equal ^ attention with Industry. A well-directed policy is not possible without 
the help of the Central Government, but the policy of that Government in recent 
years has, I think, not been such as to inspire confidence. We should inter 
alia press for (a) a reconsideration of the monetary policy and the rupee 

ratio, (b) a more liberal fiscal policy, (c) bilateral commercial agreements which 
would expand our export trade, (d) a policy of more active encouragement 
for our industries, and (e) a more active policy of capital expenditure by 
borrowing on public works, i also hold it essential that there should be 

more cooperation between capital and labour than there unfortunately is at 
present if we are to achieve big results. We have always endeavoured to hold 
the scales between capital and labour even. As men who believe in and 
stand for social justice, we have always been particularly solicitous for the weaker 
side. We have always supported whatever has satisfied us is reasonable in th3 

demands of labour and have always pleaded for the human touch in industry. 
Personally, I have always held fast to the motto of that truly ethical statesman, 
President Hoosevelf, 'humanity before profits’. Healthy trade unionism has always 
bad our full support. We have always supported beneficent labour legislation 

and indeed, have always pleaded for better conditions for both our industrial 
and agricultural labourers. But we feel that the present industrial strife is 

not likely to lead us aiwwhere. Our principal problems are under-production 

and under consumption. We cannot solve the economic problem merely by a 
better distribution of what we now produce. The crying need is increased 

production. It is essential that there should be peace and harmony in industry 
if we are to .achieve rapid industrialization. Too many strikes, revolutionary 
slogans, threats of overthrowing the present social order, the many injustices 
of which we recognize and seek to redress, by violence or semi- violence, defeat 
their own object. They do not weaken, they strengthen the forces of reaction. 
Perhaps you will allow a personal reference. I claim to be a friend of labour. 
1 have taken such interest as I could iu labour legislation and the work of 
the International Labour Organization at Geneva and have drawn my inspiration 
from Geneva. As a friend of labour, 1 consider it my duty to advise moderation 
on the part of labour. 

I should like to make one or two remarks on our attitude towards tenants and 
landlords. That our sympathies should be with the tenants is not only understand- 
able but natural and inevitable when you remember that we are Liberals and not 
Tories. It is not our lack of aympathy with the tenants, or any desire to maintain 
the status quo (we do not wish it to be maintained as our resolutions show) tb^ 
has compelled us to criticise certain parts of the Tenancy Bill now before the Unitea 
Provinces legislature. It is the sense of justice which is the key-stone of Liberalism, 
that has forced us to point out that it is not proper to impose obligations upoo a 
class and then deny to it adequate facilities to fulfil them. Congress has yet to learn 
that vote-catching devices are no snbstitutes for well-thought out legislation. , 

With the exception of Zanzibar where an agreement has been reached in regard 
to the trade in clove the condition of Indians overseas continues to be a source ox 
anxiety. 

The position of Indian settlers in South Africa has at no time been BA^Bfactor^ 
It eontinues to deteriorate and I note with regret that at the Transvaal Uniw 
Party, which is supposed to be less unsympatbetio than the other parties, tesomr 
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tions were paued suggeetine a more stringeDt application of immigration laws in 
ren>eot of Asiatics and the formulation of a scheme to prevent ‘encroachment' by 
Asiatics in Earopean areas. At the present moment there is sitting in the 
transvaal a oommissicn to enquire into the evasions of the Indian commnnity of 
the laws restricting them from acquiring ownership of land. In our view, the 
Indian problem in South Africa can not be solved by making existing laws more 
stringent but only by granting Indians the elementary right of citizenship now 
deni^ to them. 

In Kenya the Indian community is perturbed over the proposed Order in 
Council regarding the reservation of the highland areas to Europeans. Any 
such statutory recognition would perpetuate a condition of affairs which is not 
only unjust to Indian settlers but inconsistent with that claim for equality of 
citizenship which we can never give up. 

The question of land tenure and the proposal to tighten existing immigration 
restrictions in Eiji should also receive our attention. 

It is unfortunate that the Royal Commission on the West Indies which has 
started work in Jamaica has no Indian on it. The report of the Commission will 
be awaited with interest as we have a considerable Indian population in British* 
Guiana and Trinidad. 


An event of major importance is the publication of Bir Edward Jackson*a report 
on Indian emigration to Ceylon. He has expressed ths opinion that Indian immigrants 
have contributed greatly to the development of Ceylon aud recommended continuance 
of import of Indian labour. We cannot allow Indian emigration until the policy of 
Ceylon Government changes, it is a matter for regret that the Village Communities 
Ordinance has not been amended on the lines desired by Indian opinion. 

In view of Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy, it is imperatively obligatory, in my 
opinion, to make it clear that India is interested in Tanganyika and that she wifi 
resent any step which transfers this mandated territory to a totalitarian state which 
has treated her minorities in the manner Germany has. It is to be hoped that the 
League of Nations will not be ignored in settling this question. We must insist 
upon freedom of vote for our delegates on this question and insist that on this issue 
they should bo bound by the opinions of the Indian legislature. 


Ladies and gentlemen, we sometimes feel apprehensive of the future of Libera* 
iism in the moderu world an in our own country. In my opinion there no reason for 
despair. The truths enshrined in Liberalism are eternal and they oannot die. We. 
Indian Liberals, realize that our aims and objectives oannot be different from those ox 
our fetlow-Llberals in other parts of the world. We hod ourselves in a world of 
conflicting social philosophies and the average man is entitled to know what our 
particular croed is. You will, therefore, pardon me if I endeavour to re-state the 
fundamental tenets of Liberalism. Liberalism, which is a child of the Protestant 
Reformation, the French Revolutionary era and the nineteenth century nationalist 
movements, stresses the worth of the individual and his capacity for, as well as his 
right to. unfettered development and self-expression. It visualizes a sooial order, a poli- 
tical and economic system which will provide every individual with a decent standard 
of life. It stands for the reign of discretion aud proclaims that freedoms of thought, 
speech and association are vital for the growth of the individual. Its oonoeption of 
liberty is not a merely negative but a positive one. It asserts with enthusiasm and 
intensity of oonviction that only in the demooratio state can men and women find 
real security for good government and the antagonism between the individual and 
the state be reconciled. It rejects the materialistic conception of history and the 
doctrines of class war, proletariat dictatorship, world revolution and the labour theory 
of value. It emphasizes humanity and social solidarity. It affirms the right of ill 
nations, big or small, to work out their destiny without interference by alien 
imperialisms. It works for social justice by dimioishiug through state aotion— fluoS 
for example as the development of sooial services and the method of toation-^ 
grosser inequalities of fortune which constitute a blot on modern civilization and 
make a harmonious growth of human personality impossible. It believes in nlabixtff 
the burden of taxation on those who are best able to bear it, but not so aa to bo 
unfair or oppressive. It opposes privilege and monopoly wherever thev 
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stert life, without avoidable haodioaps. It eodeaTours to break down the ridditj of 
class barriers aud maintains that it is the duty of government to be fur m all 
sections of the community. Unlike a meohanioal socialism it refases to he bound by 
the hide bound dogma of the nationalization of the means of production and distrl* 
btttlon as a panacea ior all the ills to which society is heir. But it is not opposed 
to nationalization where and when necessary. It favours, where necessary and 
desirable— , witness for example the American experiment — state intervention in and 
state regniation and control of the economic life of the community. But it is opposed 
to regimentation of life. It stands for a dynamic conception of fife for progress, for 
reform and not stagnation. Experience has taught it that in human affairs men oannot 
dispense with gradualness, but gradualness for it implies action and Is not, as Professor 
Pigon would say, a name for standing still. It believes in a wider and juster diffusion 
of eoonomio power, and in *the joy of possession.’ It maintains that only in and 
through service can the individual achieve perfection and left in this country to 
discover that education can be made self-supoorting. 1 should have thought tnat a 
party which claims to represent the masses would realize that educational opportunity 
IS fundamental to economic opportunity, that higher education cannot be measured in 
iterms of rupees, annas and pies. In western Australia I found that university 
education was free. Here it is being urged by responsible spokesmen that universities 
should be made self-supporting, that they should be turned into mere examining 
bodies, that is to say, his idea of self-perfection by aotiog as a member of a social 
organization in which each contributes to the better being of all the rest’, and that, 
as a recent oommentator has pointed out, ^tbe ethical value of the institutions of civil 
life lies in their operation’, as 'giving reality to the capacities of will and reason and 
enabling them to be really exercised’. Surely a creed like this can never die. It can 
die with life itself. 

I have endeavoured to state our objectives as I feel that au idealistic background 
is necessary for political party. Ideals must have, however, some relation to realities 
and as men who understand the limitations we have to work under we have advocated 
only suoh as I believe them to be praotioable and yet not visionary measures as will 
relieve the distressing poverty of our people. They are based upon a recognition of 
the legitimate rights of all classes and 1 am sure, are within the range of practical 
politics. It has not been our practice to make promises which we cauuot fulfil. A 
perusal of our resolutions will show that we have always urged, inter alia^ (a) a 
reform of agrarian laws which will be fair to all classes aud seoure the tenantry in 
their legitimate rights, principally fixity of tenure and fair rents, (b) embodiment in 
legislativa enactments of the main principles of land revenue assessment in provinces 
where this has dot yet been done, (o) relief of agricultural indebtedness by means of 
of debt conciliation boards, land mortgage bankd and the extension of the cooperative 
movement, (d) the adoption of measures to check further fragmentations and facilitate the 
consolidation of agricultural holdings, (e) substantial aid in the development of industries 
big and small alike, (f) a fiscal monetary policy wholly in the interests of India 
(g) legislation for the more adequate proteotion of labouring classes both in urban and 
rural areas, (b) the early introduction of free and compulsory elementary edncation 
for both boys and girls, (i) a reform of the eduoational system which without 
prejudice to the wider diffusion of higher eduoatiun the need for which we recognize 
1 venture to think more than any other party in the country would enable our 
young men by its diverse nature to be diverted to wealth producing oooupations, 

(j) adequate provision for medical relief and the promotiou of publio wealth, 
parBcularly in rural areas, and (k) an active policy of temperanoe reform 
always subordiuate considerations of revenue to the welrare of the people, when 
it is recognized how woefully limited our resouroes are every thinking mmd wiJi 
agree with me that even oo-five-year plan oould be more oomprehensive than tne 
one put forward by us. We have never considered It honest to put 
programmes which we know wo cannot carry through. Would it be iuoorreot to say 
that the Congress is finding it difficult to redeem its promises uow that it is in omoe r 
I will leave it to all impartial men to answer that question. 

Refiecting over the problems of the modem world, I often fed that the trouble 
with our civilization is that both in out individual and our oollootivo life, 
tinoe to be guided by the seifiah instiaot In modern society individuals iiae io 
dominate individuals and nations desire to dominate nations. Ored nations nave 
sooepted philosophies whioh teach them Uiat thdr interests are diailad and separate 
Iroffl those of thdr neighbours and that indeed tiiay oannot as natidMi nMol toeir 
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mission unless thjBy control and guide for their own ends the lives of other races 
and peoples. They discover ethical justifications for meddling "with the afbirs of 
those who happen to be weaker than themselves and are not prepared to share the 
privileged positions they enjoy with those who happen to be less fortunately situated. 
The cause of war are thus rooted deep in the materialistic structure of modern 
society. They are to be found in the Mephistophelian ideologies which emphasize 
the national to the exclusion of the international ideal, in the mal-distribution of the 
world’s resources and the unwillingness of those who have the lion’s share to agree 
to a more equitable distribution of them in the fight for world markets, in systems 
of national economies, in the worship of force as the supreme manifestation of the 
state and in utter disbelief of anything beyond and above the material world in which 
we live. The wars of our period are not, as a thoughtful writer has pointed out, 
local wars. The maladies from which the world suffers cannot bo remedied completely 
by revision, under pressure, of this treaty or that frontier. They can be cured only 
by a change in the human spirit and what we need to learn Is that what unites men 
together is what our sages would have called ^Dharma’ and what we should probably 
translate as 'Duty’— though I think Dharma is more than duty. 


Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Bombay— 31st December 1938 

The open session of the Liberal Federation was resumed at noon to-day. Condol- 
ence resolutions from the Oiair on the deaths of Sir Phiroze Sethna, Prinoipal H. C. 
Maitra, Pandit Jagat Narilin, Sir B. N. Srivastava, Rai Bahadur N. K. Mukherjee, 
Pandit Biswanath Tholal, Pandit Ramaohandra Gossain, and Mr. G. Y. Qanu wore 
passed. The following resolutions were also passed : — 

FsDEBaL CeNSTiiniiON 

Kunwat Sir Mdharai Singh moved the resolution on Federation 

The National Liberal Federation reiterates its opinion that the constitution especially 
as regards the centre, as embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935 is utterly 
unsatisfactory and in other respects retrograde. While the National Liberal Federa- 
tion accepts the federal form of government for India as the only national ideal for 
the country, the Federation considers that vital changes are required in the form of 
federation as laid down in the Act, especially in the direction of (1) clearing up the 
position of the princes and securing to the subjects of the States the right of election 
of States’ representatives, (2) doing away with safeguards regarding monetary policy 
and commercial discrimination, (3) introduction of district election of members of the 
Federal Assembly by the provinces, and (4) making the constitution sufficiently elastic, 
so as to enable India to attain Dominion Status within a reasonable period of time. 

"The Federation considers that the present position, when there is an irresponsihle 
Government at the centre coupled with responsible Governments in the provinces, is 
altogether untenable and earnestly urges the British Parliament to make immediate 
changes in the federal part of the constitution so as to make it generally acceptable. 

"The Federation repeats that the constitution, once it is brought into operation, is 
to be utilised to the best advantage to the people for the amelioration of their social 
and economic conditions and for accelerating the pace of political advance. 

Frovincul Axttonossy 


Dr. R, P. Paranjpe (Poona), then moved the resolution on Provincial Autonomy :«* 
"The Federation expresses satisfaction that In all the provinces provincial autonomy, 
as consistently advocated by the Liberal Party, is being worked on constitutional lines 
without any undue interference from the Governors, and trusts that this atmosphere 
will continue and lead to the establishment of complete autonomy in the proiinoes 
and early introduction of responsibility at the centre. The Federation strongly 
deprecates the Congress Working Committee’s attempt to impose its will and deoimn 
on the provincial Ministries, as such interference is calculated seriously to hinder &e 
growth of a healthy democratic system of government.” 

IsDTAir Sxixas 


Prof. D. & Kelker (Poona) moved the resolution on the need of reform In 
Indian States "The Federation reaffirms its complete sympathy with the natural and 
pwfwUy Intimate aspir^ons of the people of the Indiau States for civil ud pcdHIoid' 
Hherttes. while deprecating any attempt at oowoion to force the h fwd s of Vniera. 
the federatioii trusts that the mlers of all the States will, in their Trm inliMT 
offiweto to their sabjeota without farther delay ^ tight to Wlty of 
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S roperty. liberty of person, speech and press, freedom of association and an indepen- 
ent jadioiary and representative institntions, leading r^timately to the establishment 
of responsible government.” 

Eoonomio Development 

The Federation next passed a resolntion on economic development. It is the same 
as given In the President’s outline of the future programme, which appears under the 
subneading 'Our Programme’ in the report of the Presidential Address. 

Defence of India 

Dr. Paranjpe moved the resolution on the defence p roblem of India. 

‘^The Federation protests that the federal part of the Government of India Act does 
not provide for a close assooia tion of the responsible part of the Federal Government 
with the defence of the country. 

'^The Federation deprecates the exclusion of Indians frpm the Chatheld Committee. 
*^The Federation reiterates its demand for a rapid nationalisation of the defence 
forces in India, redistribution of the defence expenditure in such a way as to pro- 
vide more money for the rapid development of an Indian air force and an Indian 
Army, removal of communal and provincial restrictions regarding recruitment to the 
army and taking all necessary steps to make the people of this country more self- 
reliant in the matter of defence. 

**The Federation also urged a systematic organisation of air raid precaution measures.” 
Indians in Diplomatic Corps 

The resolntion urging the inclusion of Indians in the British diplomatic and con- 
sular crops and the formation of an Indian consular service on the lines of the 
Dominions was moved from the chair and passed. 

The Federation urged that a consular service of India should be developed on 
lines adopted by other dominions in the Empire. 

Indians Overseas 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh^ ex-Agent-General to the Government of India in 
South Africa, moved the resolution on Indians overseas. 

**Ihe Federation deplores the recent Burma riots, urges the Government of India 
to protect Indians In Burma and hopes that the question of compensation to Indian 
victims will receive the careful attention of the Burma Government. 

**Xhe Federation deplores the Village Communities Ordinance Amendment of the 
Ceylon Govt, which denies franchise to the Indian estate labourer, and urges the 
^vernment of India not to reopen recruitment of labour for Ceylon or enter into 
any trade pact with Ceylon until a satisfactory settlement of the franchise question 
is reached. 

“The Federation opposes the transfer of Tanganyika to Germany, as it would retard 
the economic progress of the Indians in Tanganyika, and requests his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make an unequivocal declaration against rendition of territory to Germany. 

“The Federation emphatically opposes the proposed Order-in-Council which would 
permanently and legally debar Indians from holding land in the Kenya highlands. 
The Federation disapproves of the proposal to settle Jews in Kenya and objects to 
preferential treatment being given to foreigners in Kenya, which is denied to the 
Indians resident there. , . 

“The Federation feels that the time has come when the Government of India snouia 
compel the South African Union Government to grant political and municipal franchise 
to the Indians residoqt there”. 

Osier Resolutions 

The Federation next passed a resolution urging the discontinuance of the system 
of ^pointing civilians as Governors and Judges, , 

The Federation emphatically disapproves of the appointment of civilians as Gover- 
nors and Judges. . 

Sir Okimanlal Setalvad moved a resolution urging separation of the execniivo 
from the judiciary. , . .1 

The Federation expresses Its disappointment at and protests against the provincial 
Governments’ failure to separate the executive from the judiciary. , 

The Federation sdso passed a resolution demanding eduoationhl reform and meL 
teindnated. 



The Justice Party Conference 

(The South India Liberal Federation) 

Fourteenth Session — Madras — 29th. December 1938 


The Presidential Address 

The fourteenth annual session of the South Indian Liboral Federation was hold 
at a special pandal erected on Island grounds^ Madras on the 29th December 1938. 

Processions from different parts of the oity met at Napier Park, wherefrom they 
proceeded to the Conference pandal led by a decorated car carrying a large portrait 
of Mr. E. y. Bamaswami Naioker, President eloot of the Confederation who was 
undergoing imprisonment on conviction by the Fourth Presidency Magistrate on a 
charge under Section 117, L P. O., read with Section 7 (1) of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act (of inciting women to transgress the law in oonneotion with the 
anti-Hindi agitation). The proceedings were conducted with Mr. Ramaswami Natcker*8 
portrait in the Presidential chair. Mr. Naicher's address was in Tamil, oonvering 27 
printed pages. The following is a summary of tho address 

Mr, E, V. Ramaswami Naicker thanked tho S. I. L. F. for electing him as 
President of the (ilonfederatiaa. He said the S. I. L. F. stood for the liberation of 
97 per cent of the population from the exploitation of a small minority oommunity 
which had successfully enslaved them, in the name of Nationalism and Spiritualism 
In various spheres of life. 

Tho object of the 8. I. L. F. was the promotion of tho greatest good of the 
greatest number. It was started on November 30, 1916 by loaders who were noted 
for their ripe experience, profound wisdom and selfloss service. We should all be 
under an eternal debt of gratitude to Dr., T. M. Nair and Sir P. Theagaroya who 
had left the movement to us as au imperishable and highly valuable legacy. They 
had to contend against great odds and overcome tho machinations and manoeuvres 
of our opponents who placed innumerable obstacles in the way of the movement. 

A favourite argument of our opponents from the very inoeption of our movement 
down to the present day, which they have been using to discredit us, is that ours 
is a communal movement. If the attempt of 97 per cent of the people to unite and 
claim their just and legitimate rights can be described as *'communaIism*’ what ”ism’* 
is that which monopolises all publio appointments and makes them a close preserve 
for a miorosocopio minority of 3 per cent of tho population ? Do we ask for 
separate or exclusive rights for any community or sect ? Or have we ever said that 
we belong to a superior caste and therefore should be given preferential treatment in 
many matters ? All that we ask is that we should be giveu our due share of politioal 
rights and public appointments. A minority community has been, from time imme- 
morial, acting on the basio assumption that it is a privileged and exclusive caste 
snperior to all other castes, that its members are Bbudevas and that it has manners 
and oustoms and a culture and oivilisation which are different and distihot from that 
of the 97 percent of the people. It latter become alive to their rights and realise 
the absurdity of the olaims of the so-called snperior caste and that is called 
^^oommunalism’*. I wish that we always have that “oommuualism” as the cardinal 
prinoiple of our life. 

Mr. Ramaswami Naicker then referred to the relative position of the BrahnMn 
and Non-Brahmin oommunities, before the Justice movement was started, In regard to 
ednoation, Government appointments, economio well-being and social status, and 
quoted fiwts and figures which show that the Brahmins enjoyed a privileged position 
out of all proportion to their population strength and stake in the oountrf. He 
asked what was the present position, and said in many respeots it renuilnod what it 
f ? opponents say that the Justice movement is a movement 

oonsbUng of Mil-seekers and ]ob-hunters. But what do we aotaally find ? Piend^t 
membera of the party have generally suffered mnoh loss on aooonnt of the udvnmeBt. 
Some hire lost then wealth, income, family prestige rad ao on. ywont. 
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Iq this ooDDection 1 should like to say a few words about our leader, the Rajcdi 
Saheb of Bobbili, who made the greatest sacrifice for the sake of our party. When 
it was weak aod disorganised ana seemed on the verge of complete annihilation, he 
came to us and utilised his wealth and energy in an immense measure for unifying 
and strengthening the party. Though the Rajah Saheb has resigned his leadership, 
so far as I am concerned, I consider him still as the leader of our party. Strength 
of mind, intense attachment and loyalty to the party, a generous and self-saorifioiog 
roirit— these are qualities which I have always found and admired in the Bajah Saheb. 
Even now 1 consider myself more as a worker willing to carry out his orders than 
anything else. I should also like to take this opportunity of expressing grateful thanks 
to two of my beloved comrades, Mr, Soundarapandian and Mr. Viswanatham, They 
have stood by me steadfastly through good report and through evil, and I can never 
forget their kindness. 

Let us now consider our present position. Our opponents say that we are 
reactionaries, that we are job-hunters, that we are persons who have no national 
feelings that we belong to the party of zamindars. How are we reactionaries, 1 ask. 
Our basic principle in politics is that there should be even-handed justice, equal 
rights and equality of opportunity to all. I ask whether tho Congress which is 
the extreme political party in this country has adopted this principle. If so, how 
is it that in the Congress to-day Brahmins have the dominating position and 
all others only the right to lift up their hands in agreement whenever they are 
asked to do so 7 

In the political sphere, if Congressmen say that foreigners should be driven out 
of the country, do we say that they should no be ? When Congress says it wants 
Puma Swaraj do we say that we want only half Swaraj or quarter Swaraj ? If 
Congressmen say that the people should not be taxed, do we say that they must bo 
taxed 7 If Congressmen say that all persons should know to read and write, do wo 
say that one caste alone should read and it is a crime if others do so ? If Congress- 
men say that there should be no caste differences and that all belong to one 
community, do we say that there should be caste differences ? If Con^essmen say 
that all Hindus can enter temples without any restriction, do we say that it is wrong ? 
If Congressmen say that members of all castes, religions and sects should have 
equal rights in regard to administration of Government and that all obstacles in tho 
way should be removed, do we say that it should not be done ? In what way then, 
are we reactionaries 7 We are accused of glamour for jobs. But have we ever 
asked that more than the due share should be given to us ? Daring the 17 
years of our regime to which community did we refuse its due share, 
or to which community did we lessen its rightful share 7 After all, what 
is wrong in aspiring for Government appointments ? The salaries for those 
appointments are given from the taxes paid by the people, and they carry with 
them a good deal of power, responsibility and infiaence whiob oan be utilised to 
render service to the people. 

Mr. Ramaswamt Naicker then analysed the meaning of the word "nation’’ and 
pointed out its inapplicability to Indian oonditions. As things stand at present, the 
centrifugal tendencies are greater than tho centripetal ones. Barmans raised the cry 
"Burma for Barmans” and cut themselves off from India. Orissa and Sind had been 
created newprovinces. Andhras want to have a provinoe of their own. Muslims of 
the North-West Frontier got a new province for themselves. It is strange that the 
Indian National Congress should give its seal of approval to these fissiparous tenden- 
cies and still beat the big drum of "nationalism”. 

If Sindhis, Gujeratis, Bengalees, Andhras, Malayalis, etc., oan separate and have 
their own provinces and there is nothing non-national in it, why should the demaud 
of Tamilians, ^^Tamil Nad for Tamilians”, be oonsidered to be against ‘^nationalism < , 
If Tamilians, who cannot tolerate their being exploited by Aryans, ask whether it is 
just or fair that there should be such exploitation, they are accused of olass-hatr^i 
sedition, and treason to the "nation”. The question is : Are we to put on toe 
"nationalist” garb and efface ourselves, or are we to get frightened at the state ot 
things and commit suioide 7 

In the political sphere, people are being exploited in the name of "nationalism”, 
even as in the religious sphere the promise of "Moksha” is used to delude mem. 

^ferring to critioisms against the Justice Party, Mr. Bamaswami Naicker askw 
what was it that the VtxiptaA done daring the 17 years it had been in office whion 
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stood in the way of getting Swaraj, what was the harm they had done to the 
people, and what was Uie good they should have done, but whlon they^ neglected to 
do ? He ohallenged any one to oome forward and reply to these questions. 

Which was the Party that had worked for the last so many years for the removal 
of caste distinotions and caste tyrannies ? Which was the Party that got for the 
Depressed Glasses the right to walk in the streets where before they were forbidden 
to walk ? Which was the Party that gave communal representation ? Which was the 
Party which spread education among Depressed Classes, provided them with ^ all 
necessary facilities and conveniences and enabled them to get Government appoint- 
ments ? Was it not the Justice Party ? 

During the regime of the Justice Ministers, the esponditure on education was 
doubled. In a number of departments, there was appreciable progress during the Justice 
regime. After they took up office, the Justice Party took steps to reduce salaries of 
Government servants by about a crore of rupees. They reduced taxation by about 
25 per cent. When full power was not in their hands they bad lessened taxation 
and showed satisfactory progress in a number ot departments. What more can anybody 
do ? Look at that picture, and now look at this ! The present Congress Ministers who 
are working under full provincial autonomy, have abolished a number of schools, 
raised school foes, taken away some of the facilities for educational advanoemmt 
enjoyed by the Depressed Glasses, levied new taxes, and raised loans. Within 18 
months they have borrowed 4 half crores. 

Congress Ministers were now openly saying that they did not have administrative 
experience. The way in which they pass orders, change them, create new appoint- 
ments, show communal feeling in the matter of such appointments, was well known 
to the public. Their co-operation with and support of British Imperialism and their 
pledge to wreck the constitution stood in glaring contrast. 

Beferring to the introduction of compulsory Hindi, he asked whv, when the 
Congress Ministry had been closing down schools on the ground that tnere was no 
monev, when 93 per cent of the people were not literate in their own mother-tongue, 
the alien language of Hindi should bo compulsorily introduced. Did they promise to 
the voters at any time that they would introduce Hindi ? In spite of the fact that 
any number of public meetings were held protesting against compulsory Hindi, In 
spite of the fact that nearly 600 persons, including 75 women, had gone to jail, in 
spite of the fact that great Tamil scholars had pointed out that Tamil language and 
culture would be greatly affected by Hindi, still there has been no change In the 
attitude of Government. I ask, is this democracy ? 

The use of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, which they condemned before they 
took up office, against those who merely shout ^Long live Tamil” and '^Down with 
Hindi” and the heavy sentences and fines imposed on Anti-Hindi volunteers, the ill- 
treatment meted out to Anti- Hindi prisoners,— -all these make us exolaim **18 this 
democracy ?” 


Beferring to the Wardha scheme of education, Mr. Naicker said that it was a 
strange and novel scheme unknown to the world till now, and its result would only 
be to ruin eduoation itself. Great educational experts had condemned the schemer 
and yet serious efforts were being made to put it into practice. 

As regards the proposed Zamindari legislation, Mr. Naioker asked what was the 
object of the legislation ? Was it to do any good to the people. Or was it to wreck 
vengeance on political opponents ? Some of the legislative measnres of the Congress 
Ministry required amending measures soon after— so well were they drafted I And 
one measure was in the law courts, the legality of the measure being questioned. 
And now we had the Zamindari legislation. The land, according to it, belonged not to 
the actual cultivator, but to the middlemen and raok-renters. 

To those who oritioised the Zamindari leadership of the Jnstioe Party, it might bo 
pointed out that Zamindars had done nothing for themselves, they had been thelraera 


should be abolished. That was more argent 


priests 


Referring to the Labour Movement he said workers wore thinking that the Noa- 
Brahmin Movement and the Labour Movement were two distinct Movenients- mis 

7®'® ®“® capitalist systesTeSld^ 

removed, the priestly tyranny should go. For priesthood, unlike oapitolism, 
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on birth. In an appeal to Non-Brahmins in Government service, Mr. Naioker eiUd they 
had neglected to do their duty by the Movement and thereby done inoaloulable injury 
to the oaase. They most lend their moral and financial support to the Movement. 

Appealing to the leaders of the Movement, he said they must sink all personal 
differences and work for the great cause. Concluding, Mr. Bamaswami Naioker said : 

Great changes are ahead of us. At this time yon have placed a very ordinary 
man as leader. ^ I am not fit to advise the Party, but 1 should like to say 
that the one thing we have to do is to bring about unity, unity, unity. We must 
strengthen our organisation. We must carry on propt^anda on dignified lines. We 
should not show hatred or dislike towards anybody. Without fear we must stand and 
fight for the cause, like a soldier on the battle field, till the very end. 

ReioluUoiit--2nd. Day-^Madras — 30th. December 1938 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference : — 

The Federation placed *^on record its high and grateful appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered to the South Indian Liberal Federation by the Baja Saheb of 
Bobbilij as leader of the Party.*’ 

"This Confederation congratulates Sir A, Bamaswami Mudaliar OTi\x\^ appointment 
as Oommeroe Member of the Government of India”. 

Beforms m Cochin 

Kwnararaja M. A, Muthiah Chettiar moved the next resolution which was as 
following :~"This Confederation congratulates His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin 
and Sir B. K Sbunmukham Chotti on their introducing responsible government in 
thill Cochin State.” 

Congress Policy Atticiced 

Mr. J. 8, Nataraja Pillai then moved the following resolution :^*^This Con- 
federation views with apprehension the policy followed by the Congress Ministry in 
Madras in suprressing legitimate politioai opposition and thereby endangering the 
healthy growth of parliamentary democracy.” 

Mr. C. D, Nayagam moved the following resolutions and it was as follows : 

"While the Congress Ministry of Madras not merely tolerated but actually incited 
and encouraged open and vigorous picketing of Zanzibar cloves, godowns and shops, 
it has resorted to the Criminal Law Amendment Act foi the suppression of peacu- 
ful and lawful demonstrations of anti-Hindi agitators. 

"The Prime Minister in justification of bis failure to separate the Judiciary from 
the Executive stated that now that he, a popular representative as he called him- 
self, was in charge of the administration, the need for such separation has dis- 
appeared, but has on another occasion asked how he was to get on with the ad- 
mmistratiou if such separation was effected, and has thereby given the impression 
that the subordinate magistracy were to serve as handmaids of the exeoutivo of 
which he is head and has thereby defiled the course of justice. 

"On these and other grounds, this Confederation is of the opinion that the pre- 
sent Ministry of Madras has forfeited all claims to be considered as able, jnst and 
impartial administrators and ther efore oalls upon all Dravidians to repudiate the le- 
presentative character of this Ministry.” 

Exploitation of States 

Mr, B, V. Chokalinqam moved the following resolution: "Ibis Confederation 
fully sympathises with the claims of State’s subjeots for constitutional advance but 
deprecates outside exploitatiou of internal affairs of Indian States.” 

Bs-FosHiNa OF Madras Army 

The next resolntion moved by My* P. V. Krishniah Choudhuri ran as follows : 
"This Confederation expresses its sind^e oonviotion that it was unfair and unjust to 
the people of South India that the Madras Army should have been disbanded and 
strongly urges the Government of India to take immediate steps to enlist suitable 
men from this Presidency for the Infantry, Artillery and Air Force and thus re-form 
the old Madras army. This Confederation urges that recruitment to Indian Army 
only on a class basis is not a wise and oonvenient poltoy and the recruitment should 
also be on a provincial basis.” 
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P^dOEBDlNGS AND BESOLtJIIONS 3^ 

Land RminiB 

Mr. N. R. Samiappa Mudaliar moved that *this Confederation urges the Govern- 
ment to immediately take steps to fix land revenne on an equitable basis and that till 
then a reduotion of B3 and one-third per cent in land revenue should be granted*’. 

Wardra Soreiob 

"This Confederation is of opinion that the Wardha Scheme of Education is injurious 
to the educational advancement of the people and impresses on the Government its 
duty to introduce free and compulsory elementary education in the country.** 

Workers* Aspirations 

Mr. M Fi Natarajan moved that "this Confederation recognises the workers as a 
class and pledges its active sympathy and support to help them ic all their legitimate 
aspirations and struggle for their progress and uplift.’* 

Mr. Muthuliaga Reddiar moved the resolution : "This Confederation condemns the 
policy of the Government in systematically victimising non- Brahmin officers, both 
gazetted and non-gazotted, of the Government, and making fresh appointments in dis- 
regard of communal justioe and it further condemns the action of the Government 
in disbanding College Admission Committees.*’ 

Mr. iV .Sankaran moved : ‘'This Confederation is emphatically of opinion that the 
Federal Scheme outlined in the Government of India Act of 1935 is highly unsatisfac- 
tory and therefore needs revisions in a manner acceptable to the S. I. L. F”. 

Mr, T, A. V, Nathan moved : "This Confederation offers its ecngratulations 
to those men, women and children who sacrificed their freedom and went to jail to 
vindicate their right to preserve their mother-tongue from alien influences and calls 
upon the people to oppose the introduction of Hindi by all constitutiosil 
methods open to them.** 

Bombay Trades Bill 

Mr. 0. Basudev moved : "This Confederation places on record its strong 
disapproval of the Bombay Trades Disputes Act recently passed as it includes 
provisions which constitute an unwarranted invasion on the natural and just rights 
and privileges of the workers with particular reference to the right to strike and 
warns the Madras and the Central Governments against introducing similar bills with 
the same or similar clauses.” 

Objective of tue Federation 

The President then moved three resolutions from the Chair relating to changes 
in the constitution of the S. 1. L. F. The main change, lie said, was with regard to 
the object of the Association. The object according to the existing constitution was 
the attainment of Dominion Status by all constitutional means. He moved that the 
object of the Federation be the attainment of independence for the country. He said 
that the change was necessary. 

Attack in tub Madras Ministry 

Mr, Albert Jesudasan moved that "this Confederation places on record its 
emphatic opinion that the Congress Ministry in Madras has by its maladministration 
and its policy of repression of civil liberties, lost the confidence of the country.” 

Other Hbsoluiions 

On the motion of Mr. Khader Bhava, the Confederation adopted a resolution 
deploring the riots that took place recently in Burma and urging the Madras Govern- 
ment to secure compensation for the sufferers from Madras. 

"The policy of the Government in regard to minority communities” was oritioised/ 
The Confederation assured Muslims, Adi-Dravidas, Indian Christians and Anglo* 
Indians that their interests would be "jealously, safeguarded by it.*' 

Besolntions were also passed protesting against the use of the prefix "Sri” by the 
Government before proper names ; condemning the use of the term "Hariians*^ for 
the Depressed Classes ; urging the oanoeliation of the 0. 0. allowing local boards to 
hang Gandhiji's portrait along with that of His Majesty the King-Emperor * aBkine 
the Government to provide facilities for "A” class prisoners to take oil-Mh at least 
once a week and condemning putting women picketers in "0” class. 



The Indian Christian Conference 

Tweiity4hird Session — Madras— 30th. December 1938 

PresidentUl Address 

Hie twenty ‘third annual session of the All India Conference of Indian 
Christians commenced at the Memorial Hall, ParL* Town, Madras on the 30th. 
December 1938 under the presidency of Dr, H, C, Mookherjee. 

Dewan Bahadur 8, E. Runganadhan^ welcoming the delegates, referred in 
appreciative terms to the work of the Congress Ministries and said : We in Madras 
viewed with satisfaction the assumption of office by the Congress Party last year 
and are glad that our confidence in the Congress Ministry has been so far justified. 
The Madras Government's policy of Prohibition has particularly received the enlhu- 
siastio approval of the entire Christian community." 

H, C, Mookerjee^ in the course of his presidential address, said 

Since the assumption of office by the Congress which claims to represent the opinion 
of political India, we find that in the following seven provinces it has succeeaed in 
capturing power : Bombay, Noith West Frontier Province, United Province, Bihar, 
Central Provinces, Orissa and Madras. It has also formed a coalition ministry in 
Afgam while In Sind the Alla Bux Cabinet depends on Congress support for its 
mbtenoe. It is only in the Punjab and Bengal, two predominantly Muslim provinces, 
that we find Non-Congress Ministries. The Congress ideal is the basis of work in 
all the nine provinces where the Congress has a say in the work of administration. 
Even in the two Non-Congress provinces, the ameliorative measures already adopted 
or proposed to be introduced follow the Congress programme very closely. This 
may be regarded as the best possible evidence that the programme of work framed 
by the Congress is one which has wide appeal for the Indian mind and also that 
it meets, more or less successfully, the political and economic needs of our country 
as a whole. 

Probably the most outstanding characteristic of the Indian National Congress as a 
political body lies in the fact that it has succeeded in biinging under one common flag 
such opposite elements as captains of industry and cultivators of the soil. Capitalists 
such as bankers and mill-owners and communists, intellectuals and illiterates, conser- 
vatives and socialists. Probably the reason underlying chis union between individuals 
professing such widely divergent political views is that the Congress has been so 
Jong the only important medium for the expression of nationalistic views of all 
complexions. The assumption of leadership in constitutional activities and the res- 
ponsibilities contingent thereon are gradually acting as disintegrating factors. It is 
probable that in the long run in India as in the countries of the West new political 
parties based on economic causes will tend to come into existence. 

Congress Ministers are now faced with many difficulties some of which are of 
their own making. In the past when the Congress leaders had very little hope of 
capturing office they made all kinds of promises to peasants and industrial labour. 
To day these peoples demand the fulfilment of those pledges. Liberals, Moderates, 
Zamindars and mill-owners all realise the desirability of readjustments in rent, 
revenue and wa^es which aim at gradually improving the econoxric position of both 
agricultural and industrial labour. The extreme elements are demanding immediate 
fulfilment of the old pledges with the result that we have kishan marches and 
lightning strikes. Individuals who are embarrassing Congress Ministers by preaching 
class hatred and thus creating communal tension are also not wanting. 

The responsibilities of office have compelled Congress Ministers to recognise the 
necessity of maintaining law and order, and in practically every Congress province 
the Ministers have been forced not only to administer stern warnings to those who 
preach violence and incite communalimn but, now and again, they have had recourse 
to those repressive Jaws which they had criticised so bitterly in the past. The adap- 
tion of such steps has had the effect of creating a split in the Congress ranks so that 
we now have a Right and a Left Wing. Extremists of all types and sooWists are 
gradually tending towards the adoption of oommunism as their poliUcal gospel, while 
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moderates are gradually becoming more and more oonservatiTe in tbefr outlook. 
Oongress Ministers have, on aocoant of their adoption of so-cidled repressive measora, 
been charged with inclining to the Bight and it has been stated more than onoe that 
even their day-to-day work is being greatly embarrassed by constant pressure from 
the Left. The conflict which in the past took place between the British Exeontitm 
and Indian opinion has now assumed the form of a struggle between the Bight and 
the Left Wings inside the Congress fold. The Congress Right is composed of the 
middle class and oy>italists while the Congress Left is composed of agricultural and 
Industrial labour. The Bight has become so Bight that it would not object to main* 
tain collaboration with Groat Britain permanently— a lesson driven home by the ^ 
plight of Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia and China. 

The aim of both the parties is said to be the same viz., the attainment of complete 
Independence. The Bight would like to do what is possible within the present limits 
of autonomy to improve the lot of the masses while the Left would recklessly adopt 
any measure to secure the same end by quickening the rate of progress. Probably 
it is through the great influence of Mahatma Gandhi and the universal ^ respect he 
commands that an open breach has so far been avoided. But It is doubtful if 
Mahatma’s influence will serve much longer in keeping together these discordant 
elements. 

All impartial observers are bound to acknowledge that the Congress Ministers are 
making every effort to serve their countrymen and are honestly^ striving to do so 
within the limits of the constitution. Becognising the fact that ^ in India to benefit 
the masses means to benefit the peasantry, every Provincial Government is 
endeavouring to improve the lot of the cultivator by taking steps to reduce revenue 
or to prevent further increase of rent and by introducing legislation to alleviate rural 
indebtedness. ^ 

I feel that India owes a very great debt of gratitude to the Right Wte Of 
the Congress and to such leaders of this group as Messrs. Bajagopalaonaflari 
Khare, Qovinda Baliav Pant, Sri Krishna Sinha and Biawanath Das whO 
have to meet opposition both from without and within. I can *well Imagine 
the difficulties they have to encounter from within their own ranks. 1 also admire 
the uniform levelheadedness with which the Congress High Command has laid down 
its policy, the loyalty with which it has stuck to its programme and its insistence on 
following it out m every Congress province. Compromise is the very life of politics 
but the danger which constantly besets it is that it might go too far. Much Ink has 
been split in attempting to prove that the Congress High Command which is dictating 
an All-India policy is tending towards Fascism. As against this, we must remember 
that in order to avoid all chances of interprovlncial friction and to have a united 
India, we ought to have a uniform policy in matters fundamentid, with variations, of 
course, to suit local conditions. This much-needed uniformity in policy can be expected 
only from a central All-India body and the High Command is the organisation devised 
to serve such a purpose. 

While I do not suggest that all Left Wingers are communists, I do hold that the 
demand for rapid progress is so insistent ail over our country that, unless special care 
is exercised, there is always present a likelihood of the Left Wing as a group inten- 
sibly drifting into communism. One thing more has to be remembered, namely, that it 
is easier to win popularity by the advocacy of spectacular measures than by day-to* 
day, drab but useful work, progress in which is so slow as to escape public notice. 
The lure of public applause is so strong with a certain type of mind that unless 
special precautions are taken, the temptation to advocate and adopt extreme views is 
almost irresistible. Professing the faith we do, we cannot permit ourselves to be 
identified with the Left Wing which has, of late, manifested a lamentable tendency 
towards class war and communism. ■ 


The Bight Wing of the Congress which is now in power has seonred the 
tion of an overwhelmingly large section of the public by reason of the wisdom aiidl 
sanity It ^ displayed in handing some very defioate sitnations and the firmness with 
which it hM maintain^ law an(f order without however refusing to reooenlse ^ 
(Mm of either the cultivator or industrial labour to better treatment No one bah 
prophesy how long this section of the Congress will remain in power to diotiSe aid 
to implement its pdicy. A fear which always haunts me is that the foroea^ 
o^stituting the ^ft wing may prove too strong for It. Let mi” 
that both the Wings will realise the very importot fact the Oonuaaa will 
oomimidiag positioa in the domain of Indian poMUos if Si. 
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Tba Bight i^ing can always profit by the constant pressure of the Left Wing in 
Older to press onwards with its programme for benefiting the masses with such ra- 
pidly as may be oonsisent with the political well-being of the country. Under these 
oiroamstaooes it will continue to serve the most useful purpose of acting as a bake on 
the Left Wing's hasty and premature policy of radical reform. 

1 am aware that here and there some dissatisfaction has been felt as to the way 
in which certain provincial Oongress Governments have treated or, are snppored to 
hawe treated our community. Not having moved outside Bengal and Assam, 1 am 
not in a position to make any pronouncements on snch a matter. It has been sug- 
tested that in certain cases at least, these complaints have emanated from people who 
failed to secnre from the respective Congress Governments favours they had solicit- 
ed. Without attaching undue importance to this particular type of explanation, 1 am 
consoled to find that apart from such charges against Congress ministers, our brothers 
in faith have borne eloquent testimony to the good work done in some of these 
provinces. 

If the analysis of the situation in the Congress which I have ventured to put be- 
fore you is on the whole correct and I for one cannot find any reason against it, 
1 hold that the Right Wing of the Congress with its policy of maintaining law and 
ordw combined with its pcHioy of progress in improvement in every department of 
Indian life has an undeniable claim to our loyal support. For instances of unjust treat- 
ment which are comparatively few and far between, we must hold the rank and file res- 
ponsible. In a huge country like ourSp these must inevitably occur and they should 
not be permitted to disturb our equanimity of temper or change our general attitude 
towards it. If our desire is to prevent the repetition of such regrettable incidents, 
the remedy lies in our hands. No attempt should be made from any direction either 
indivi^^iaiEUly or through any Christian organisation to discourage those members of 
our community whose inclinations lead them to join the Congress openly. That seems 
to me the only way to influence the Oongress and to help it in shaping its policy 
towards our community. We have been repeatedly assured that our presence in 
Congress ranks is more than welcome. The Oongress party has guaranteed ^*to every 
citizen of India, of every caste and creed, the right of free expression of opinion, 
free association and combination, freedom of conscience and the right freely to pro- 
fess and practise his religion subject to public order and morality. It also guarantees 
the protection of the culture, language and the spirit of the minorities and 
affirms that all citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of religion, caste, 
creed, sex and that no disability shall attach to any citizens by reason of 
his or her religion, caste, creed or sex in regard to public employment, office 
of power or honour and in the exercise of any trade or calling. A policy 
of segregation would be fatal to our interests as a community. To stand 
outside the Congress organisation and then to accuse it of injustice without making 
any effort to set matters right seems neither just nor fair. If the views I have 
expressed above regarding our attitude towards the Congress are accepted by 
the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, then it is incumbent on this body 
to make definite pronouncement for the information of the Oongress on the one hand 
and for the guidance of those members of our community who wish to join the 
Congress on the other. 

Bimilarlv, our representatives in the different provincial legislatures should be 
allowed full discretion to act in ways oaiculated tc best serve the interests of our 
motherland and our community and the former should always come first Constant 
demands for special privileges and special facilities for our Community, requests 
which as any one having experience of legislation must be aware cannot, under 
ordinary ciroomstances, be granted, should not be put forward by us either individually 
or through our representatives. Nor can Congress be blamed if such requests are 
hot oomplied with for they oome not from a single but a mnltiplioity of quwters. 
It should, however, be insisted on that our representatives shonld raise their ▼oioe m 
protest whenever injustice is done to us as a oommnnity. They shonld be lostruoted 
to oppose separate electorates and the system of nomination, for these are calcnlated 
to perpetuate disuoion amongst the different oommunities as well as to prevent har- 
mony among them. 

Instead of saying I am a Christian first and an Indian afterwards let us in the 
language of Dr. Asirvatham, our brother in faith who, I understand, is the 

t and FubUc Adxmhiatratidh in the Universtty of Uiim Bay, I ^ 
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both an Indian and a Christian beoaose there is no inner oointradiotion 
between the two.” 


Even a onrsory glance at history will show that it is a long and monotonona 
record of struggle between races and nationalities, religions and sects and between 
different schools of thought. In a less pronounced way there has been what 
practically amounts to warfare between trade guilds and professional anions. Probably 
the most recent and the cruellest of all such contests is what Bfarx has called “class 
war.” Both as Christians and realists, we cannot afford to shat oar eyes to the faot 
that there are exploiting and exploited classes leading to class antagonism all over M 
world. In India this has taken the form of antagonism between landlord and tenant^ 
lender and borrower, capital and labour, employer and employee. 

Christianity cannot but condemn the exploitation of man by man and of class by 
class. Christians must fight to protect the exploited because according to our faith the 
most precious things in man are his personality and his soul and these mast not be 
degraded for purposes of exploitation. The way of escape, however, does not lie 
in communism. It is true there is no class war so fas as labour is concerned in 
Soviet Russia, because communism there has assumed the form of State Capitidism. 
Only those professional and trade associations are permitted to exist which find the 
approval of the State. The charge brought by many critics against the communist 
State is that by perfecting a system of tyranny all its own it has gradually 
transformed free labour into servitude and has, therefore, become an agency for 
oppression and exploitation. 

The proof lies in the fact that under communism, little attention is paid to the 
interests of the workers as individuals, all the energy being spent for the glorification 
of the oolleotive. In other words, the value of me personality and sonf of man is 
utterly lost sight of. Communism recognises no valid objections to the sacrifice of 
the soul and body of men for the attainment of economic prosperity. Christianity 
cannot agree to this. 

Radically different though the ideologies of the capitalistic and communistic schools 
of political and economic thought are from the Christian point of view their ultimate 
effect upon the individual seems to be the same. The personality of man and his 
soul tend to be submerged in both these svstems. 

I believe the time has come when ubristians as a body must pronounce their 
verdict^ on the merits of the issues involved. We should recognise no class 
distinction. Before our religion, man is neither a noble nor a proletarian. Reconoiliation 
between the rich and the poor on the basis of submissiveness on the part of those 
who are oppressed or exploited oannot consistently be advocated by any follower of 
the Man of Sorrows. Humility has to be preached but not to the exploited who 
nave tMted- this bitter cup to the very dregs for centuries. If preached anywhere, 
it shonld be preached to the exploiters. Eternal life is the heritage of man, not of a 
class. All differences are levelled in the face of death and eternity. Only man and 
nis rights remain and proper regard has to be paid to them. 


what we oan do to bring abont eoonomio 
jimtioe ? To my mind we have^ to offer our loyal co-operation to that party 
winch IS consistently and continuously patting forth its best effbrts for amell- 
orating the lot of the masses, a party the politioal programme of which is baa^ 
on eoonomio. considerations. Let ns thank God that to-day snoh a paV^ 

/“**•** *4^ party, as we must all be aware, is the 
^ngress Party. It is trying its best to hold the balanoe even between the 
and labour, landlord and_tenant I honestly believe that it ts 
^ All- India party whioh is in a position to implement saoh a prograoine 
and I commend our oo-operation with it in aU possible dftreotions. 

considerable hesitation that I ventnre to offer you my remarks on 
the qj^Btion of Federation, At Lucknow towards the end of ^NovSaber vom 

ioreigaan” Almost every thoughtful mea fi^ le 
Federation is the only praotioai method for uniting the diverse and 

i pohttoal world of India. So fer as I oan Stherthe^SS^ 
ri?-, Federation but only to tl»“Slbd 
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elements in the 
is not oi 
by the 


Jritish Parliament 

scheme, the Lower House of the Federal U 
contam S3 per oent repreaentatiTes non^iiated by tte StatM wB 
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fionse would contain 40 per cent. There seems to be some justification for 
the view that there would thus oome Into existence a solid conservative bloo 
which would probably stand in the way of democratic and progressive legislation. 
If there is diiierenoe of opinion between the two houses or again, if there is 
a joint sitting, the nominees of the Princes and other unprogressive groups will 
easily be able to oppose successfully any popular measure. If Indian provinces 
want any progressive legislation, this could not be enacted without the oo- 

S tion of this conservative group. The Prinoes would thus be in a position to 
e the policy of British India. 

!l^e representatives of the State according to the Congress should not be 
nominated for the good reason that If our vast experience has taught us any 
lesson, it is that, with honourable exceptions which are few, nominated members 
Insensibly tend to integrate, cohere, and form a solid conservative body which 
very often successfully blocks all attempts at improvement. 1 must confess 
that our experience in this direction has not always been very encouraging and I 
can fully sympathise with the apprehensions of those who are opposing 
Federation on this ground. 

It is also equally true that by insisting on having elected representatives of 
States only in the Federal legislature, the necessity of the principle of election 
in the choice of representatives will have to be recognised and with it, all States 
whether progressive or otherwise will have made a very long step forward 
towards representative government. All these reasons incline me to support the 
Congress demand for a home-made, acceptable variety of Federation. We have 
already expressed our disapproval of the federal scheme as set forth in the 
Government of India Act of 1935 in the form of a resolution carried unanimously 
at our last Annual Conference held in Calcutta. 

My greatest objection to separate electorates is that it prevents us from 
coming into close contact with the other communities. Under the guidance of our 
old leaders some of whom have left us, we as a community have alwavs opposed 
special electorates which were forced on us against our wishes. Tne existing 
system of communal electorates has turned India into a house divided against 
itself. My predecessors have pointed out, year after year, to what extent our 
community has been a loser by the adoption of this system of separate 
electorates. I think it desirable that we should go on appealing repeatedly to 
the leaders of all communities to put forth strenuous and united efforts to 
remove this blot on the fair name of our oountr}[ at the very next opportunity. 1 
was more than gratified to find that last year we informed the Indian publio through 
one of our resolutions, our sentiments on this very important matter. 

Everyone will agree with me when I sav that to-day we are living in an age of 
power politics— a fact referred to recently by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru when he drew 
the attention of his audience to *^the fatal game that Japan is playing to-day and the 
hell which the Nazis and Fascists are trying to create in Europe.” Whatever our 
opinion regarding the Japanese, the Fascists and the Nazis, there is no doubt that 
they are working in close co-operation with one another for the attainment of com- 
mon ends. The psychology of all the three powers is the same. They believe in war 
and the threat of war as the most successful means for realising their ambitions. 
Their past record clearly reveals the fact that the political and economic freedom of 
other nations and specially of weaker nations, finds no place in their code of national 
morality. We have already made appreciable progress in our march to freedom. 
India's problem is how to preserve herself from dismemberment and slavery so that 
she mignt go on her way uninterruptedly, for which, we have to remain inside the 
Blyitish Commonwealth. 

The gravity of the International situation should, in my opinion, have the effect of 
binding us closer to Britain. The imperialism of the old type against which political 
India nad raised its voice is quite different from the imperialism embodied in the 
British commonwealth of to-day. Brute force is something to be reckoned with m 
these d^s of totalitarianism and we should throw all our weight on the side of main- 
taining Indian co-opetation with Great Britiun on an equal footing, the realisation of 
which may take some time. Let us by all means secure as much freedom as we cau, 
but let us not forget for one moment, the risks to which we shall be exposed f^f>^ 
aggressive nations, the moment we cut off our connection with Great Britain. Our 
should be copartnership with, and not complete severance from, Great Britain 
at this stage. 
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Probably the worst feature iu Indiao political life to-day is the gradually growing 
spirit of oommunalism. In my visits to the rural areas of Bengal, I have been 
grieved to see in one and the same village a Ooverumeut aided Primary sohool, a 
Hindu Pathsala, a Muslim Muktab and, in some places, even a Primary sohool for 
children belonging to the backward communities. So far as the securing of posts 
under Government is concerned, there has been, what I would venture to oall, a 
division of spoils aooording to communal strength. To such an extent has this gone 
that the question of the effioient discharge of duties which alone can ensure suooess 
in administration, has receded into the background. I am of opinion that the bitter* 
ness which prevails to-day is often due to nothing but ignoranoe and prejudice 
for the removal of which there is only one remedy, namely, eduoatiou under proper 
conditions. 

Expenditure on education is now controlled by public opinion. At preseat, want 
of education and political foresight are often responsible for the establishment of 
communal institutions. Centres of education with a broad and liberal outlook, simply 
because they are not maintained on communal lines, often go without financial sup- 
port or reoeive it inadequately and yet those are exactly the institutions which should, 
under a better state of things, reoeive Government patronage. As soon as any attempt 
to guide educational policy in the interests of the country as a^ whole is made, it is 
nearly always stultified by those whose interest it is to maintain their hold on the 
ignorant masses by an appeal to communal prejudices. Schools and colleges instead 
of being nsed as a training ground for a future united India are thus turned into a 
battlefield where communal issues are decided. 


Standing outside these confiicting interests, Christian institutions are practioally 
free from communal control as exercised through reaotionary agencies. Clommunal 
considerations play no part in the framing of their educational policy. Here young 
people of ail communities have an opportunity of meeting one another in an at- 
mosphere of reason and good will, of understanding each other’s point of view, of 
learning the lesson of toleration and. most important of all, the moral obligation to 
recognise the claims of an individual or a community whioh for reasons beyond its 
control, is not in a position to demand its does with sufficient vooiferousness and to 
draw attention to and obtain redress for its just grievances. Ibis servioe has been 
rendered to Greater India ever since Christian institutions were brought into existenoe. 
As days go on, their control is passing more and more from the hands of oar foreign 
friends into those of Indian Christians. Let us see that we maintain fully aud if 
possible in a better manner, the great tradition we have inherited from our worthy 
predecessors iu this field of work. To do this we should in filling up vaoanoies on 
their stail, always try to secure the services of men and women not because they are 
Christians but because they are efficient 


In India, certain groups have been recognised as minority communities and their 
interests have been sought to be safegnarded by legislation. We are one of the 
smallest among them. Yet by reason of our comparatively high average eduoatiou aud 
by the synthesis we have established between the culture of the West and the East 
and whioh, though admittedly defective, is still more satisfactory than what is 
observable among other communities, we are qualified to occupy the position of 
natnral leaders of Indian minority communities. This position of leadership is ours if 
only we put forth our hands and seize what, for all practical purposes, is within 
bar grasp. We have, however, no moral right to attempt to oooupy this ooveM 
position unless and untill we are prepared to offer other minorities the necessary 
leadership which, as 1 understand it, includes among others the following very 
essential thing. 

We have to show by our example that we are really desirons of so comporilnt 
ourselves as to make the gradual emergence of a united India a possibility. We 
have to give up of our own accord all claims to preferential treatment as a minarity, 
that is to say. as a weak and helpless oommunity as the only meaus of preserrag 
our separate entity. In other ^rds we have to merge our interesU in the larger 
mt^ests of India as a whole. We have to demonstrate by our actions that we have 
such oonfidenoe in the sense of justice of our countrymen that we refuse the sneoial 
protection offer^ by our rulers that in order to occupy our rightful position werSv 
solely on our efficiency. It is more than possible. I am propped to*^go so far 
^mU that It IS inevitable that at the ^ginning as a community we may meet with 

It would be our duty in such biroomstwoes^ 
with the selfish majority oommumties but in aU suoh mw we 
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battles ourselves and not call in the help of outsiders. Some one must pay the price 
which as I have just suggested may be a stiff one, for unity and what is more 
natural than that this price should be paid by the community which seeks leadership. 
This much coveted position carries along with it unpleasant duties and heavy 
r^ponsibilities which have to be discharged. As leaders of the minority communi- 
ties, we should remember that there can be no real unity in a mechanical mixture 
of elements as we find among the different races and religions of India to-day. Buoh 
unity may only be looked for in what may be called a chemical compound the 
composition of which is necessariJly homogeneous. For real unity among diverse 
elements and conflicting interests the one thing necessary is that all minority 
communities including ours should be absorbed by and made an integral part of the 
Indian nation so as to form a homogeneous whole. We should realise the fact that 
the temptation to maintain independent existence is not calculated to ensure either 
lasting peace or thorough union and knowing this to be so— are we prepared to be 
the first to undergo this experience of absorption which let me warn you in advance 
is not likely to be a pleasant one ? 

Let us face this question honestly and then decide whether we are prepared to 
immolate our interests at the altar of unselfish service to our country. By doing so 
we shall set an enviable example to all other minorities and demonstrate our fitness 
to occupy the position of leaders in matters potitical in the communal minded India 
of to-day. Are we prepared to accept this challenge ourselves and in behalf of the 
province we are representing here to-day ? 

Resolutiona— Second Day — Madras— Slat December 1938 

Object of The Confebence 

After passing a condolence resolution, the Conference passed the following resolu- 
tion at its adjourned meeting to-day. Mr. H. L, Rallia Earn moved the following 
resolution 


‘‘Whereas it is desirable that the objects and purposes of the All-India Conference 
of Indian Christians, and its related Indian Christian Associations should be made 
clear with a view to remove misunderstanding and confusion ; 

“It is hereby resolved that, in the omnion of the Conference, the following state- 
ment accurately states its position : (1) The Conference is not an organisation, pledged 
to a policy of communalism, but, on the other hand, it desires to throw its influence, 
on the side of eradication of all forms of communalism. (2) The Conference is not a 
separate political party. It does not wish to advocate the formation of a separate 
political party of Christians in India, leaves its members free to join the various 
political parties in India, according to their individual convictions, exercising their 
influence within these parties. (3) The Conference recognises, however, that Indian 
Christians are given a separate position in the Constitution of India as a minority 
group. This and other circumstances have unfortunately made it a separate social and 
economic entry. . . 

“This Conference is, therefore, primarily concerned :- 7 -(a) To see that Christian 
citizens are not debarred, or restrained, from having their due share in the service of 
of India in all spheres of life on account of their Faith and as a minority group, (b) 
To strive to improve the eoonomio and social status of Christiaus and (c) To inoulcate 
in them an abiding love for their Motherland and a determination to serve her, uplift 
her, and to join with their countrymen in making her free and great.” 


Btjfpobt fob PnoHmiiioN 

Bishop Tarefdar moved the following resolution i “This Conference,^ ^onoe 
expresses its complete agreement with the policy of introducing Prohibition 
by several Provincial Governments. A demand has been made in some Onristian 
circles that the use of the fermented wine for saoramental purpose should he exempwa 
from the operations of the Prohibition Acts, by statutory provisions. .After oarerui 
enquiry this Confereuoe declares that a large majority of Protestant opinion m mo 
country is fully satisfied with the declared policy and established prMtioe oi mo 
Provincial Governmeots, whereby free lioence or authority is given to the oiergymo 
for use of fermented wine in those Ghurohes where custom or religions oonviciw 
so require.” 

Contact with Conqbess hi&h Combiand 
« The General Secretary, Mr. B. L. SaUia Sam, brought to^the 
the Conference tlMt tiiere iraa a general feeUng anunig the Indian Ohnsua 
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cmimanity that the Conference should take steps to be in tonoh with Ae 
Congress High Command, so that the general grtevanoes of the oommanity 
might be redressed. He said that this subject had been raised by one of 
the Provincial Associations and also by a member in a letter to him. He 
suggested that the Oonferenoo might consider the question and a deGnite resolution 
passed. An informal discussion ensued in which several delegates parUcipated. The 
xottowing resolution was then adopted 

. ^^is Conferenoe resolves to appoint a committee of Gve to discuss with the 
Congress High Command and other parties in power in the provinces, if and when, 
in the judgment of the Executive Committee of the Conferenoe, it is necessary, in 
the interests of the community, to negotiate on an all-India basis. 

The following were elected as members of the Committee : Dr. H. C. 
Mnkherjee, Messrs. B. L. Rallia Bam. J. S. Malelu of Bombay, D. S. Ramachandra 
Kao of Bangalore and Prof. Ahmed Shah of Lucknow. 

Removal of Illiteraot 

Dr. G. J. Chakko (the Punjab) moved the following resolution : 

(a) In the opinion of this Conference, the removal of illiteracy is one of the 
most urgent and pressing problems of the Indian Nation. 

(b) Jhe steps, however, taken, so far. are wholly inadequate to remedy the 
situation. It therefore urges all Provincial Qovarnments to take immediate and 
effective measures to meet this need. 

(c) In this connection, the attention of the country is drawn to the promotion 
of literacy amongst adults through such methods as those of Dr. Labauch and 
others. 

(d) The Conference respectfully suggests that the adoption of the Roman 
alphabet will remove many difficulties and it earnestly requests the leader of the 
Nation to consider this proposal dispassionately in the larger interests of the 
country. 

(e) The Conference in particular calls upon the Provincial Indian Christian 
Associations as well as Church organisations to engage in an intensive campaign 
to make the Indian Church literate. The adoption of Ji^man script for this purpose 
is earnestly recommended. 

Mr. 8, E, Runganathan suggested that the resolution might be split up into 
two sections, one relating to the removal of illiteracy and the other to the jmman 
script. The introduction of the Roman script wonld lead to great controversies. 
He moved that clause (d) and the second sentence of clause (e) be deleted. 

The amended resolution was adopted unanimously. 

CoMMiTNAL Problem 

Rev, A. M, Dalaya of Peshawar moved the following resolution 

"This Conference deeply regrets that no solution has yet been found for com- 
munal divergences. It humbl;; and respectfully urges the leaders of the Natioo to 
raew thdr efforts towards a just settlement in the larger interests of the country. 
For its own part as a small, but otherwise important minority in India, U is 
prepared to accept joint electorates with or without reservation of seats, as may be 
decided upon for India as a whole. 


Demand to Amend Marriaob Act 

Mx, SaUmnga Satya Nadar moved the following resolution ; “Tijis Conferenoe 
draws l^e attention of the Oovernmect of India to the necessity of amendion the 
Indian Christian Marriage Act of 1872, in order to remedy the defects revealeci in 
Its application, mn^ its enactment, and to make it more suitable to the present 
mndition of the Christian oommanity and authorises the Geuetai Seeretarv cTSa 
Conference in co-^ration with the National Christian Council to app^^ SS 
Government of Incha on the subject. The Conferenoe further empowera a 

Pmniah, Mr. S. Bdtungw Satya and Mr. Snryaramoahi and the GeamdSara^^’ 
frtth power to ^<^t to formnUto a draft BUI ameodlng the Act. to ett^T 
t^ Itemeial Indian Oiristian Aaaociatlons for titoir oninlon m »» 

^ N^ndOhitetian OonnoU to determinrinnel ’iiSd 
Oiiiatien QoaaeU in pnanng the Oovenment of India to pron^ n 
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Bill in tUB Oentral LcfictBlatare as a Government measure or if the Government ao 
advisee, to take steps to have it introduced as private.” 

Bubal Chbishan CoMBniNiitEs 
Mr. ZaehariaB next moved tho following resolution 

'^he Conference has heard with deep regret that in some parts of India, rural 
Christian communities are being subjected to inequitable treatment or are deprived 
of rights and privileges to which they are entitled. It calls upon all provincial 
and affiliated Associations to exercise special vigilance in this direction and to 
make a thorough-going study of disabilities of Indian Christians. The results of 
their investigations should be formulated into a statement and sent to the General 
Secretary of the All-India Indian Christians, not later than 30th. October, 1939, and 
9 consolidated report on the subject be represented to the Confereace for discussion 
and determination of steps necessary to remedy the situation. 

CoNSTiTunoN OF Chbxstiab Federation 

A resolution was adopted approving the proposal for the appointment of a 
joint committee of Roman Catholics and Protestants to deal with such matters as 
were common to the Christian community as a whole. 

The Conference also decided to abandon the proposal to enlist members directly 
to the All-India Conference, which would continue to be a Federation of Indian 
Christian Associations but with freedom to co-opt a limited number of members, 
in accordance with the constitution. The Conference, however, urged upon the 
affiliated associations, the adoption of a four-anna membership, with a view to 
establishing wider contact with the Christian community. 

The Conference accepted the invitation to hold its next session at Hyderabad 
in 1939 and then terminated. 


The All India Women's Conference 

Thirteenth Session — New Delhi — 28th December 1938 

The thirteenth Session of the AH India Women’s Conference was held at New 
Delhi on the 28tii December 1938, under the presidency of Bant Lakshmibat 
Bajwade, In the course of the address the Rani said that the pro- 
gramme of oonstruotive politics should be such as to meet the criticism of Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru that the Conference was a wlaoliy bourgeois organisation. She 
accepted the criticism in so far as it meant that the Conference was not making any 
marked effort to serve or to come into vital contact with the real mass of . 1“^^®," 
women. The Rani observed, “You and I will gladly agree with Pandit Nehru s 
claim that the present awakening among women is due more to what the CoDgresa 
has been doing than to our Conference. Naturally the woman in the house is tne 
first to be aroused in an earthquake because she has the most precious burdens 
to rescue. We owe a debt of gratitude to the Congress for these peaceiui 
earthquakes and the consequent entry of women into the highest positions m 
public life.” , ^ , . . 

“But Pandit Nehru was not so realistic or to fair when he suggested that what- 
ever work this organisation had done was vitiated by the fact that it is a bourgems 
body* The Congress has been, and still largely is. predominantly bourgeois m com- 
poBition— even after fifty years of incessant work.” 

Though “Indirect action” was useful and necessary, the Baui said, they J*?! 
secure their rightful place by the work of iustitations like the Congress until coci 
work becams more direct, more fundamental and more strenuous. . . 

In citder to achieve this end, the Rani advised the Oonfereaoe firstly to widen 
basis of its constitution so as to Include, along with other rsoonstruetive activiti 
for Women and children, poUtioal activities of a non-party and eonttraotive nature. 
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A clear deolamtioa of their unity with many of the political parties in India rmn^ 
ing the accepted goal of independence for India shonid be made lorthwiMA Althongh 
thM wonld be a mere declaration of political faith, it would hare an immense efiect 
on the prestige of the Association. Secondly, this declaration should be supplemented 
by a national effort to explain to Indian women, wherever their organisation could 
reach then, whv and how far the form of Qovernment affected their lives, why the 

g resent form of government was unsatisfadtory, how little had been given to them, 
ow much remained to be taken and how the average women oould help in the taking 
of it. ^irdly, as part of an adult education scheme and as part of the work of their 
Gonferenoe a programme of general political education of women must be undertaken. 
They shonid be made familiar with aemooratic forms and the duties and responsibi- 
lities of womem in a democratio state. Again, the Gonferenoe oould sponsor vigorously 
the Swadeshi movement so that women would oome to realise the eoonomio needs of the 
country. Finally, the Gonferenoe might impress upon its members and on other Women 
the importance of making use of the vote towards the attainment of politioal freedom. 
These were some of the ways, said the Rani, in which the phrase OonstrnotivW , 
Politics might be translated into practice. She declared herself totally against the 
idea of a women’s party in the country. She thought that there was no neoessity for 
snoh a party. So long as the question of Indian independenoe was not settled it was 
the duty of women to subordinate their sectional interests to the larger interests in 
which surely they were in complete unity with the men of India. 

The Rani thought that the Conference as a body shonid for some time to oome 
remain aloof from the disconcerting hurly-barly of party politics, thought individual 
members of the Gonferenoe were free to participate even in partv polities. She 
admitted that as they had actually been doing some politioal worlc even with the 
present constitution of the Conference there was no reason why they oould not go 
on doing so without broadeuing the oonstitution. But she thought that the present 
constitution stood in the way of a sufficiently large number of politioally minded 
workers joining their Gonferenoe. She added that the fear that if they so expanded 
the oonstitution their States’ branches or oonstituenoies would hesitate to continue their 
conneotion with the body was wholly baseless. The Dewau of a great South Indiaa 
State had assured them that women m the States need not be afraid of so expanding 
their orgauisation as to include purely oonstruotive politioal activities. 

That assurance should dually answer all fears on behalf of its States’ branohes. 
Rani Rajwade said that every State unit was free to develop whatever form of 
Government that suited it. Whatever the form they were agitating for. she 
declared these States’ units surely had the right to expeot some expression of 
sympathy from the Conference in this matter. 

In the field of edneation too the Rani felf they should undertake some oonoreto 
work on a large soale. She said that young people espeoially women should be iuvited— • 
even morally oompelled— to put in at least a year’s service in literacy work either 
in cities or in villages after the completion of their sohool or university oourse. One 
oould oite the example of China where the literacy drive was enthusiastioally helped 
by bauds of young women. So far as girls’ oduoation was oouoerned, the imui 
suggested that a oommittee of expert men and women be appointed under the aegia 
of this Gonferenoe to survey the existing ourrioula for girls’ eduoation and to 
draw np standard ourrioula for the primary, secondary and higher stages answering 
the nem of Indiaa girls. 

In drawing np these curricula, the Ran! said, they should bear in mfnd the 
pdatless and excessive Westernisation which had attacked the outlook, tastes. 



Referring to the need for having well-trained teacEers, the Rant sui^ted that 
widows who for one reason or another must seek some oconpation wonld do well 
to adopt Ws noble work for their own. Also, for those married and anmarried 
.^ leisure and comparative economio assurance and freedom, tl 
M possible to volunteer for this work. ' ■ 

to the Tostec work of rnni taeoutraetion. lA 
iriifeh edoettioo wu. India lived moatiy ia the TilUgee and tin 
fettered and barren and only fitfally happy, ^ut hardfo 
of the ^^Iweilen eooU do any effaotlre work in that cKeetlon. iff 

fwo rib ad an eqoally Inportaat Mik-^tbe oplift of .intu women. jiwic, imp 
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BafdrHntf to the social reform, the Prudent pointed ont that legislation in social 
duitters aroGsed too mnoh bitterness to make it always worth while. The moat effeo- 
tive weapon was volantary and propagandist effort. The Oonferenoe bhoold never- 
tbeteae straggle hard to remove women’s legal disabilities. She snggested the 
formation of a committee of legal experts to go into this question and to prepare a 
coinprehensive draft of amendments, embodying the removal of those disabilities. 

Ibe fiani oonoladed by saying that despite adverse criticisms aboat Indians being 
other-worldly, she would emphatically say that mankind did not live by bread alone. By 
all means, let them bring bread, light and air to those that needed it. But as Indian^ 
as women, as human beings let them also remember that in spite of all their 
monstrons social injustice and in spite of so maoh fake spirituality their land had 
always essentially been a land of seers and sages. They should remember that abid- 
ing strength and freedom and happiness came ultimately ont of the spirit— not out 
of their possessions. ^We shall strike at poverty and social evil. But we shall do 
eolith a fall and sleepless realisation that we do it so that beauty shall come in 
ml the spirit become free.” 

ResolutionB — 2nd. Day — New Delhi— 29tli. Dec. 1938 

Faith in Non-Violence 

The All-India Womens Conference met i^ain on the next day, the 29th. December. 

The hon. Jl£ra» Vijaya Laxmi Pandit moving the resolution on ‘'War” said that 
some among the aadienoe might be wondering why the Conference was attempting 
to define the attitude of Indian women to a future war. It was true, she said, that 
they in India were not in immediate danger of war but modern science had 
annihilated distance and had brought about a world unity. W batever happened, say 
in China, had repercussions all over the world including India. Moreover, they in 
Indii^ had another sort of war, which had been in progress for many years, a war 
to win their freedom, a war to free India from a dwarfing of the soul of the people, 
!the latest weapon they had successfully used in this war had been the 
weapon of non-violence. In this regard therefore India had a definite message 
for the whole world. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Pandit said that the world to-day was a battle ground of two 
sets of forces— the forces of reaction and oppression and tho forces of freedom, 
justice and fair play— and they in India had to decide which siie to take in this 
war of ideas and io^eals. The question conoerned womanhood as a whole. For it was 
very likely that those forces of oppression which were so prominent in the Far East, 
the Near East and in Europe mignt bring further misery and oppression for them in 
India too. Mrs. Pandit referred to her recent visit to Europe and said that she had 
Witnessed real panio in London which was due to the fear of war. And she had 
seen British people genuinely relieved when they were told that Mr. Chamberlain 
had succeeded in averting war. The moral for them was that a Great 
Power did not honour its obligations towards a weaker state when there was a 
real threat of war. 

Mrs. Pandit^ analysing tho present malady in the West, said that it was the 
greed foj^ower and possession that had brought the world to its present state of 
unrest. They alone in India with their past traditions and background were m a 
position to re-establish faith in juatioe and equity. The womeu of India oould make a 
stand and create a world “united front” for liberty. They in India had set their 
faiA on non-violence and the latest example of sodcess achieved by this oreed w^ 
Rajkot Non-violenoe was not pacifism and she had no doubt that the 
India would to-day send out a message to the oppressed nations of the world, wnicn 
would bring them hope and faith in fuatice and equity. • r . 1 * 

Bajhmari Amrit Kaur^ seconding the resolution, said that the women of iQdia 
should not think in the narrow terms of their country alone, but also of tho contn- 
j^tion they were going to make to bring about a new order of things in the world. 
The old slogan of a ‘war to end war’ had proved a failure and they should noi 
only adopt the reaolntion urging non-oo-operation with any war in the future, dui 
^80 devise praotioal schemes to put that resolution into practice. In her opinion, 
the Conference should set up a world Committee to eduoate public opinion m iis 
favour, ^thermore they snould tell their Governments that tney should not looa 
to thm for any support in the event of a war even In the field of 
Mtivitiea. If the women of every country saooessfully impressed upon 
Governments what they would do In the event of wsr^ she was sure, there was 
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•my oIukDoe of ending war and bringing about a new order of fqatiM and 
equity ia the world. Women had great power, bat the pity was that taiey haa not 
80 far realised it. 

Begum Hamid AH further supportiag the resolution urged that women dionld 
boycott the goods of an aggressor country. 

Miea Dingman^ President of the Women’s International League for Pem and 
Disarmament, associating herself with the resolution said that women in India^ oonid 
not realise how much this resolution moant fur them. She beliered that India had 
aohiered a great deal through non-violenoe and she appealed to them to glre a lead 
to the rest of the world. 

The resolution was further supported by liirs. Ferozuddin and passed unanimously. 

The Oonferenoe devoted the rest of its sitting mainly to the adoption ol the 
reports of its Secretary. Treasurer and the Sub-Committee set up last year. It also 
listened to the Secretaries of its various Provinoial Committees, giving an account of 
their activities during the year. One interesting report was from Assam wher ^the 
ladies of the branch association visited women in jail. Another interesting aod$tmt 
was from Mrs. Brijlal Nehru iu regard to work amongst the Harijaus. Begum 
&mid Ali told the Oonferenoe what the women in India had done during the year 
to combat the sale of opium in the country. Mrs, Doctors gave an aooount of the 
work of the Women’s Disabilities Oommittee and said that the Divorce Bill, if passed, 
would remove a great disability from which Hindu ^ women were^ sufforing. filrs. 
Asaf Ali reported to the Conference what its Legislative Oommittee had done 
daring the year. 

Mr. C* F. Andrews, addressing the Oonferenoe in the afternoon, urged three 
things. Firstly he wanted the Oonferenoe to send a deputation to their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Lioliti^ow r^uesting them to prevent any more 
Indians from abroad being repatriated to India. He said that the oondition of 1,000 
Indians who had recently been repatriated from British Guiana was unspeakable. 
Secondly, Mr. Andrews wanted the Oonferenoe to send out a teacher to train women 
teachers particularly in British Guiana, and thirdly ha urged that they should create 
an Overseas Department within the Conference and to appoint one or two liaison 
officers to remain in touch with him. He also pleaded for Jews and asked the 
Conferenoe to express every sympathy with them. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur felt that there would not bo muoh diffioulty in giving 
effect to Mr. Andrews’ suggestions. 

The Conference then passed resolutions, mourning the death of Eamal Ataturk, 
Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Maulana Shaukat Aii, Mahatma Hansraj and Begum Ansari, also 
expressly gratitude to the Bombay Goverumeat for recognising the Thaokersey 
Indian Women’s University and urging other Provincial Governments to. grant 
similar recognition. The conference thereafter set up six groups to frame resolutions 
which were taken into oonsideration on lanuary 1. 

Resolutions— 3rd. Day— New Delhi— '1st. January 1939 ^ 

Women io Discuss Politics 


An important change in its oonstitution so as to permit the dioussion of poUtHml 
questions was made by the All-India Women’s Conierenoe before it oonoluded its 
13th session to-day. 

The proposal for a change from its policy of noa-partioipation in politioal dia- 
oussioQS had been before the Conference in its earlier sessions ; bat the strong »lead 
In favour of it, given in her opening address by the President, Bani L akshmibai - 
Rajwade, apparently infiaenoed the deoision this year. 

The session was also notable for a lead in favour of sex eduoation for the young ; 
for what has been described as a Sooialistio declaration that Labour must be reo^ 
nised as part-owner in industry along with Capital, and for a strong denunoiattea^f 
war and determinatton not to assist or take part in it even by way of naniiig or 
other humane activities. . o 

Ue draft resolntion on Dofitical disonssions, as adopted by the Btandiiur OdnitmittM 
of the Oonferenoe. was definite in its terncs but when it came beforo tho om 
It met with opposition from a nnmber of delegates, inoluding Begum jJSk 
^ul, Miss Bahaduni Bil iiiMne, Doctor end Min Feroznddm ^O^ntedf^ 
that the jnolnnon of political qoestione on the agenda would lead to dieml^ 
retard progress m other important mattera. m 
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The debite oa the reeolation oooapied the whole of the morning’s sitting and the 
Oonferenoe finally aooepted an amendment moved by Miss L. Naidn, laying down : 
‘’The Association shall be free to discass and oontribnte to all questions and matters 
affeoting the welfare of the people of India, with particular reference to women and 
ohiidren.’* 

The speeches made in favour of the amendment made k clear that the Cfonferenoe 
would be allowed to disouss politics. 

The Conference, by another resolution, urged that nurserjr schools should be 
started as early as possible both in urban and rural areas as it was convinced that 
habits, a sense of discipline, elementary reading and writing and sensory training, 
if imparted properly to young children, would turn them into good material for pri- 
mary schools and fit them for real service to the country. 

Bax Eduoahon Fob Ohildbei? 

.jpie Conference expressed the opinion that sex education should be given from 
the Child’s earliest years by means of simple talks on plant life and elementary 
physiology. Later, definite instruotlou should be given by trained people to boys 
and girls at the high school stage and also to college students and it should be oom- 
pulsory in training colleges. Marriage hygiene clinics should be established to give 
•advice to married couples and to help parents to give proper sex education to their 
ohiidren. Group meetings of fathers and mothers separately may be arranged in 
connection with schools where men and women doctors or other experts may give 
Instruction. 

Educative propaganda was urged by means of a farther resolution on the use of 
hand-pounded rice, raw sugar and hand ground wheat with a view to solving the 
problem of nutrition. The Conference suggested to district and local authorities to 
render help by making available to the public these articles, both in urban and rural 
areas, where machinery has crept it. 

Bi&ei Of Divoboe Fob Women 

The Conference recommended that the clause relating to dissolution of marriage 
in Mrs. Subbaroyan’s Bill be incorporated in Dr. Desnmukh’s Bill on divorce and 
that a Joint Select Committee of both House of the Central Legislature be set up 
with Mrs. Subbaroyan as a member to examine Dr. Deshmukn’s Bill and seth 
Govindlal Shivlal MotilaFs Bills on monogamy. The Conference gave support to the 
principle of Dr. Eazmi’s Bill for the dissolution of Muslim marriages as also the 
Bills on similar lines pending before the Legislatures of Bihar, Sind and the United 
Provinces. 

The Oonferenoe also reiterated its demand that the Government of India 
should appoint a committee of expert lawyers, with an adequate number of women 
on it, to examine the whole question of the legal disabilities of Indian women. 

The Oonferenoe endorsed its earlier aati*war resolution and recorded its strong 
protest against the Army Becruitment Bill passed by the Central Assembly. 

On the question of traffic in women and children, the Conference asked all Fro- 
vinoiad Governments to follow the lead given by the Madras Government in the 
appointment of a Provincial Women's Wmfare Worker. It urged upon the authori- 
ties to appoint special women officers at railway stations, look-ups, prisons, etc., and 
asked the constituent bodies of the Conference to make efforts to break down the 
existing prejudices against the women who have been forced to live a life of shame 
and are desirous of leading an honourable life. 

BssoLunoN On Laboub 

A comprehensive resolution was finally passed, declaring that the considered 
policy of the Conference was that labour must be recognised as part-owner^ in in- 
dustry along with capital and that as a step towards the attainment of this ideal 
closer co-operation between Labour and Capital must be established. The Conference 
advocated the fixing of a minimum living wage and social insurance ; and directed its 
Labour Committee to undertake a survey of the conditions of child labour anc 
woman labour in unregulated industries aud workshops. 



The Land-holders* G>nference8 


The All-India Land-holden' Conference 

The first session of the All-India Land-holders’ Conference was held at 
Darbhanfiha on the 10th. December 1938 under the presidenoy of the Maharaja of 
Myrnenoingh^ who said that the time was ripe for them to unite and ohallc out a 
plan of action for safeguarding their interests. 

An All-India Landlords’ Federation was formed at the Gonferenoe whtoh iras largely 
attended by big zemindars from Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces. 

His Highness ^e Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga^ in opening tho Gonferenoe said : — 


have been watching with deep oonoern the onslaughts that are being made on 
the landlords in every part of the country and I thought that it was a matter of 
paramount importance lor the landholders to decide, and decide at once, how they 
should act in the present situation. Bat before having a representative gathering, r 
considered it necessary that there should be a free and frank exchange of views among 
some of my friends so that we may have a definite plan of action and if the idea at 
an All-India Gonferenoe finds favour, to settle its preliminaries. 

More than once I have expressed mv views and sentiments on problems affecting 
the landlords and I am pained to find that my apprehensions are coming true and we 
are too slow to respond to the needs of the situation. True, rude shakings have 
opened our eyes ; but we are not vet on our legs. I do not think that it is neoess- 
sary for me to tell yon about the numiliation and the suffering to which the landlords 
thronghont the country are being subjected. You know it too well. We have, there- 
fore, to ask ourselves one simple question, namely. ’How are we going to end them ?* 

I think that we have only two alternatives before us. Either we should sink onr 
differences, unite and work together not only for the preservation of the Zemindary 
system but also for making the system an integral part of the body-politio of the 
country, or we should once for aJl give up the idea for any common action, bid goodbye 
to the zemindaries and do what each one of us thinks good for himselL We have no 
time to brood over our lot and meet our end before we realise that it has come. If we 


decide to exist as a class we must, without a^ further loss of time, apply ourselves 
to our task with courage and determination. But If we choose the other alternative 
there is hardly any justification for us to meet and waste our time and energy in 
composing our elegy. Gertainly, this alternative presupposes despair, inaction and 
discomfiture in the struggle of life and leaves nothing to be done. I am, therefore, 
addressing you on the assumption that jovlt choice will fall on the first alternative. 

The two essentials for an organisation are ’men and money’. We will achieve 
suooess in the same measure in which we will get them. About ’men’ let me tell 


go from door to door, make these small Zemindars alive to the gravity of the sitna- 
tion, inspire among them the oonfidenoe that they will be helped and guided by ^eir 
organisations and secure their co-operation. When that will he done we will be well 


on the way. Now as far as money is concerned we oan hope to get it only if we 
look upon our contribution to our org anisations as insurance premia. It is neither 
charity nor club subscription. We and specially those of us who have large inoomes. 
should make up our minds about spending money in a way that may secure our 
position in life. Unfortunately, the present eoonomio condition of the Zemindars in 
general is far from satisfactory. StiJl by receiving our budgets and judioionslv 
regulating our expenditure we oan contribute substantially to our Provincial organisi^ 
tions and save for the rainy season. 

Certainly, this will involve a radical change in our old practices but there is no 
wape from it. We must change with time. I have no doubt in my mind that evSn 
if only a few leading landlords m each province throw themselves heart and soul in 
the work of organising their class, and work with a common object and in full oo- 

uj M, tomid to lead the enUre olaas of ZanisdatB to their dooi^ By ’thia 
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we shall not be able to ntilise the entire resooroes of onr class and *me& and money,’ 
a oombinatioa of whidi oao work wonders fn the organisation. wiU drift apart aiM 
althongh very Talnable in their own way can prodnce no result for the object which 
is oommon to every description of Zemindars, fiat I am sure that such an attempt 
will miserablv fall soon after we will take np the work serioasly in hand beoanse, I oan- 
not imagine that our brother landlords will be so impolitic as to ignore this aspect 
of the question. Although there may be dive^ent opinions regarding details, 1 can- 
not comprehend that there is room for any dinerenoe of opinion among landlords’ so 
far as their larger interests are conoerned, and I expect that onr brother landlords 
will not allow that large interest to suffer on account of their concern for individnal 
or minor matters. 

I mast also tell you that there are two enemies whioh we shonid stonily oppose. 

I mean the ‘reactionaries’ and the revolutionaries. 1 have always believed in the 
process of evolution whioh in another word means ordered progress. Oar position in 
the country has considerably suffered because we are believed to be reactionaries 
and we have not taken sufficient pains to disabuse the public mind of this wrong 
beHef. Anv impartial person who cares to know about the contribution so far made 
by the landlords towards the progress of the country will of coarse find out that the 
ooarge made against this class of being reactionaries is as baseless as it is mischievous. 
But where the landlords erred was that they remained indifferent to the malicious 
propaganda that was carried on against them. The weakness of their organisation 
and their dependence on the Government for their protection were largely responsible 
for snob an impression, fiat we have learnt the lesson to onr cost and it is time 
DOW for ns to steer clear of reactionaries and by an organised effort to help every 
progressive and lawful activities in the country. We have before us the instances of 
the French and the English nobility. Whereas as the former came to an end with 
the fall of a reactionary monarchy the latter has not only been able to keep monarchy 
as a vital force in the progressive march of the country but also as a distinctive place 
for itself in its governanoe. 

We see now that ever since the establishment of the Congress Government the 
Congress party has been divided into the ‘Bight’ and ‘Left wings and their outlooks 
are fnedamentally different. It has been my experienoe that whereas the former 
has been always ready to take a reasonble view of things and eager to have the 
oo-operation of every class and oommonity in its programme of national service, the 
latter has been attempting to make a Bussia of India and ruthlessly destroy 
all that have been taken centuries to grow ; and that for an uncertain future. They 
are openly fomenting class hatred, violence and disobedience to law. They are working 
amongst onr tenants and aggravating agrarian urest. This certainly is a great 
menace to us.. 

It is onr duty to strengthen the hands of the Goyernment in oounteracting this 
misohievons move and do our best to oo-operate with those who have made no 
secret of their disapproval of the violent and revolniionary methods. I think you 
will agree with me that the best policy for us to pursue is to lend our unqualified 
support to every activity that may bring about all-round economic and political 
progress and resist all the forces that are calonlated to create a cleavage between 
the landlords, tenants and the agricultural labour. My own view has always been 
that in this country the greatest industry Is agrioaltnre and that can thrive only if 
all the three olasses I have mentioned work in harmony for the improvement of 
land. It is high time that the tenants be told how they are bein^ mi^d and 
what misery awaits them under the leader^ip of these revolutionaries. We nave 
DOW a democratic form of Government. It will be an evil day if it degenerates into 
dictatorship if it is allowed to be tyranuloal. Although there is the rale of majority* 
the snooess of this form of Gkivernment lies in reoonoiling the various inter^ts tnat 
constitute a nation. It must bring out by correct leadership what is best in 
Individnals and not trnst what the leader oonsiders best for them. In this way* ana 
this way alone, the Nation oan attain greatness and I hope that our country wm 

assimilate this spirit of democracy. The class to which we belong is in 

but this minority is allowed to grow as freely as any other class will, I am sure, 

always be an asset to the country. 

Under the present oonstitation matters directly affecting Zemindaries are 
subjeota and as such the provincial organisations are the most important amts. ^ 
must be to a great extent autonomous as tiiejf shall have to regulate their 
iQooiding to tte diffeiept oonditions prevailing in different psovinoes. But aii 
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SMia,’ file neoessity of an All-India Federation of Laodholdera haa. been targoly 
reoognleed. The representatiTes of the varlooe proTinoes to that AlMndia body win 
not only deliberate on matters affecting the landholders of the oonntry ae a wholei 
wm not only oo-ordinate the aotivities of the yarions provinoes bat also give a 
^proyinoial orj;anisation the feelings that in the eveat of doabts and diffioaltiea 
they oan reoeiye advice, gaidanoe and support from the land-holders of the whole 
of the ooantry. 


The Agra Zamindara’ Conference 

A very snooessfal meeting of the zamindars of Agra was held at Agra on the 
3rd July, 1938 in the hall of the Balwant Raipnt Intermediate College, It was 
attended, amongst others, by Rao Mahara)8in|h of Easganj, Eanwar Lakshmi Raj Singh 
of Gabhana, the Raja of Tirwa, the Nawab Saheb of Chatari, the Raja of Sarnav, 
Captain Rao Erishnapal Singh, the Raja of Bhadwar, Rai Girendra Narain of Saket, 
Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta, m. l. o., the Kuuwar Saheb of Blrpura, the Thakur Saheb oj 
Labhowa, Mr. Qovind Das Bhargava, and hiawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf. Besides the 
resolution forming a local district association of the zamindars, thirty resolutions were 
passed. It was evident that the new IT. P. Tenancy Bill had made the zemindars 
of all shades of opinion and grades very uneasy and apprehensive. 

Ghaibican’s Addbbss 

^^fhakur Yashpal Singh of Jarar, in the course of his short and sweet address as 
obairmaq of the reoeptiou oommittee, said that the grave injustioe which was being 
inflioted on the zamindars of the provinoe at the present time in the name of the 
service of the Motherland was without a precedent and that such an injustioe in 
the name of justice and fairplay was hatdly Heard of before. In the new Tenancy 
Bni the Congress Government is not only treating the zamindars unjustly but is 
trying to orush them. Their elementary rights and privileges are not to be recog- 
nized. In faot, according to the new tenancy law, they will remain owners of their 
land only in name, while others will acquire all sorts of rights In respect of the 
same. The zamindar will become helpless and his only function will be to pay the 
revenue. He protested against the virtual extinction of ^Sir’ and new but iniquitous 
proposals with regard to restraint, ejectment and realization of rent, which will be 
impossible tc recover and the revenue will have to be paid all the same in full 
ana at the proper time. There have been some satistaotiou if the revenue were 
based on the actual rents realized by the zamindars. It is the limit of high-handed- 
ness that the holdings are proposed to be auctioned to satisfy arrears of rent. He 
wondered, if the tenants of houses in urban arears also would be granted similar 
rights. He failed to understand if there could be greater high-handedness than that 
the zamindars should be unable to exercise their right of ownership In their land 
and recover their dues. The new act will increase litigation and accentuate differ- 
ences between the zamindars and the tenants and keep them at logger-heads. It is 
a mistake to believe that the smaller zamindars will benefit and have advantage in 
respect of revenue. Their revenue will increase and their property will soon pass 
out of their hands. The zamindars* position is one of grave anxiety. Unjust laws 
are made against them. Their tenants are misled and set against them and when 
they protest and raise their voice the Congress leaders threaten them with dire 
oonsequenoes. If they want to organize themselves a threat Is held out that Congress 
volunteers will be let loose on them. 


All this is chiefly due to the faot that the zamindars are not yet well organized. 
Without due orgauisatious the very existence of the zamindars Is in jeopardy. Ike 
tenants have always lived with the zamindars. They shall not be separated from the 
latter. liSt rent and revenue be decreased. Let the canal rates ana the stamp duty 
for the tenants be reduced, but the zamindars cannot tolerate that their mmmm 
Bho uMJgi^y posely misled and misguided. A check to this is only possible thr^h 


PaiszDiNnAi. Addbess 

^^dur Mohamm^ Obeidur Mahaman Khan^ M, l. A., of __ 

Alinrh was elected president. He made a very effective speech. He said thii Mm 
zi^ndara were no less famous thtt others for the welf me of the tenanta^^ 
the same it was no iln if they tried to save and protaot their legitiauteri^T^ 
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UU oMsUtates • process of slow poisoning and the provisions relating to ‘Sir* are 
bighij detrimental and indefensible. Fortanately, there were some zaiSndars in the 
Oongress ranks and he was not without hopes that they would exercise their whole- 
some in^enoe on the agrarian policy of the Congress Government. The strength 
of the Congress was derived from its discipline and if the zemindars also could 
organize and discipline themselves they could grow equally strong. The present 
Teiraoy Bill is nothing short of tyranny of the majority. The reason is, however, 
with the zamindars. It is a delusion that it will give any relief or advantage to the 
smaller zamindars, who may suffer much worse. The continuance of the arrest of 
me zamindars for arrears of revenue in spite of repeated protests is an act of hmh- 
handedness. The proposed percentage rf land revenue Is unreasonably high. The 
zamindar will be left with only 17 and a half peroent of the income. In faot, the 
Tenancy Bill in its present form is a danger to the very existence of the zamindars. 
The very abolition of the zamindari may be preferable to the torturous provisions 
of the Bill. The zamindars have right to live and they only want to live with self- 
respect. The cry raised gainst them that they are the blood-suckers of the ryots 
and the cause of their ruin is malicious. There is no zamindar in Bardoli and yet 
the tenants* grievances there were the acutost. The statement that the present bad oon- 
ditition of the tenantry is due to the zamindar is not warranted. Are not 22 lacs 
of zamindars of the province entitled to be properly oared for and looked after by 
their Government, which is supposed to be national i 

The zamindars have always liberally helped in charities and acts of public utility. 
The Balwant Rajput Inter College where the conference was held owed its existence 
to the munificence of a premier zamindar of the province. Many roads, schools, 
colleges and hospitals owed their existence to the zamindars. If the zamindars 
will he crushed, various works of public charity and utility will come to an end 
without any one gaining in any way. The situation is critical and requires thought- 
ful nonsideration. There had been an agitation for the reduction of canal rates but 
without any success. However, if the zamindars wanted to live it was necessary 
that they organized themselves and there was due oo-operatlon amongst them. He 
was glad to observe that there was a steady awakening amongst the zamindars. If 
enthusiasm and spirit are combined the needed solution may soon be found. They 
have to show lire and be prepared to make sacrifices to save their honour and 
property. The president was listened to with rapt attention and there were prolonged 
cheers at the conclusion of the speech. 

Resolutions— Orgaidsation of Zamindars 

The following resolutions were passed at the oonferenoe 

Resolved that this Conference Is emphatically of opinion that immediate and 
effective steps should be taken to mobilise and organise all foroes in the country, 
which stand for ordered progress and due maintenance of rights of private property, 
and that in view of the absolute failure of the present Government to protect the 
just and lawful rights of the zamindars, the zamindars should effeotively organise 
themselves in order to protect their legitimate rights and • prevent irresuonsiblo 
persons from carrying on unfair and mischievous propaganda creating ilf-feeliog 
between them and the tenants. 

Glass War 

Resolved that this Conference is in complete sympathy with all lawful and 
genuine efforts to improve thi general, social, and economio conditions of the tenants 
but protests emphatically against the proposed U. P. Tenancy Bill which not only 
totally disregards the fundament^ rights and privileges of the zamindars and agrarian 
eooQomio considerations but also enoonra^s and fosters a division amongst the 
zamindars as a class on the one side, and between the tenants and the zamindars on 
the other, and thus promotes a dangerous olass*war« 

'Sib* RiaBTS 

(a) Resolved that there should be no Interferenoe with and unjust and arbitrary 
enoroaohment on the zamindars’ valuable and ancient right of ’Sir* and no hereditary 
right should be created for the sub-tenants of the 'Sir’ whioh solves to a certain 
extent the problem of the landless residents of the villages for whom no provision 
has been made in the Bill, and helps the zamindars to maintain their growing familieei 
to whioh right they as sons of the soils are in every way entitled. 
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(b) Farther resolved that ia bare fairaess. the zamlodara should retain their 
rights to aoqaire ^Sir* right in the fature ana land from the tenants, for planting 

g roves and gardens and building I houses ; and that if necessary the restriotions 
lin down in seo. 4 of the Agra Tenancy Aot 1926 may be retained in respect 
of new 'Sir' rights. 

Stjogested Auendmbnts 

Besolved that under seo. 31 the daughter's son or brother's son should be a 
resident of the village in which the holding be situated and that under seo. 39 also 
the daughter’s son should be a resident of the village and inasmuch as the 

brother is no legal heir of a widow his son should also not be granted the 
right of snocessioD. 

Resolved that seo. 4 (3) imposes an unjust and unneoessary restriotion on a 
valuable civil right of the zamindars to grant a perpetual lease and should be deleted. 

Renolved that sec, 79 is unjust, arbitrary and unsound and should be deleted, and 
that unless a fnaud is established all surrenders and abandonments should be final 
and not liable to be questioned by heirs or suooessors. 

Resolved that the only possible and praoticable basis of rent rates has 
been laid down in sub-seo. (1) of sec. 105 at the end of which the 
following words should be added : 4ne regard being had to movements 
in prices and rents and the letting-value of land', and that all that is 

laid down in sub-sec. 2 may be regarded a good piece of propaganda, but is hope- 
lessly vague and indeterminable and will (a) lead to impossible demands, (6) 
raise false hopes and expectations, (c) encourage demand for cultivation of small 
holdings free of rent, and (d) result in needless litigation and create endless 
complications equally embarrassing to Government and zamindars and should, there- 
fore, be deleted. 

^solved that in sec. 87 (%) it should be made amply clear that remission or 
suspension of revenue shall always be made in the same proportion in which remission 
or suspension of rent is granted. 

Resolved that in seo. 102 (5) it should be made clear that during the ourrenoy of 

a settlement there should be no enhancement of revenue, and if there is any abate- 

ment of rent and assets, the revenue should be correspondingly reduced. 

Resolved that part (b) of the newly proposed sec. 115 should be worded exactly as 
part (b) of seo. 53 of the Agra Tenancy Aot 1926, and that part (d) of the whole 
section 53 should also be included in the newly proposed section 115. 

Resolved that in fairness the import proviso to seo. 65 of the Agra Tenancy Aot 
1926, should be included in the newly proposed sec. 113. 

Resolved that in see. 139 of the proposed bill, sub-sec. 4 of section 137, of the 
Agra Tenancy Act 1996, should also be incorporated. 

Resolved that in consonance with the principles on which sec. 145 of the proposed 
bill is based, the zamindars should also be exempted from arrest and detention for 
the recovery of revenue. 

Resolved that the provisions relating to distraint are very cumbersome and com- 
plicated, will cause serious hardship, and should be simplified, so that the collection of 
arrears of rent may be easier, and that if a caretaker is not permitted to be employed 
and the distraint property is left in the charge of the defaulter, the purpose of dis- 
traint will generally be defeated. 

Resolved that the proposed changes In the tenancy law call for corresponding 
ohanges in the revenue law also, and unless the Government bring forward their 
proposals of changes in the revenue law as well, it will not be fair that the tenancy 
legislation may be rushed through as appears to be intended at present. 

Resolved that sec. 181 should be deleted because it would put a premium on 
default. 

Resolved that under sec. 153 (3) the distraint of not less than half the produce 
shonld be permitted for more than one instalment of rent falling doe. 

Resolved that the grant of free rights to tenants to plant trees and groves on 
their holdings will prove detrimental to the holding Itself and to the adjoining holdinits 
of other tenants, and requires careful reconsideration. ^ 

Resolved that in case of ejectment it will be unfair to compel the zamiodi^ 
to ^mg^satlon for any cooatruction which does not benem the zinM&rs, 

6X 
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Resolved that ander section 283 delivery of the possession of the land back to 
the aamindars should be made mandatory beoanse there is a general increase 
of lawlessness and this offenoe has become mnoh too common. 

Resolved that the oaoal rates shonld be halved, and the stamp duty payable 
by tenants shonld also be halved. 

Resolved that sections 181, 185 and 186 will make the realisation of rents 
not only diffionlt but almost impossible, and hit the smaller zamiudars very hard 
and even deprive them of their property, that the arrears of rent should be 
reooverable in all oases, as at present as soon as they fall doe by ejectment or 
otherwise and that in fact the various legal prooeediogs should be expedited and 
on the lines of procedure in respect of suits relating to negotiable instruments, 
all frivolous vexatious and dilatory proceedings by defaulters, should bo made 
Impossible. 

Resolved that this Conference strongly protests against the statement made 
by the hon. Revenue Minister and others that the zamindars are mere rent- 
oolleotors and not the owners of land, and affirms that the zamindars and no 
body else are the owners and proprietors of their lands. 

Resolved that this Conference enters an emphatic protest against the unjust 
and arbitrary Stay-orders without corresponding relief in the revenue and urges 
the remission of the postponed rents to the tenants and refund of proportionate 

remission of revenue to the zamindars. 

Resolved that this Conference is decidedly of opinion that the poverty of 
the rural population can never be removed unless effective measures are taken to 
tackle its root causes by : 

(1) relieving pressure on land through a carefully planned scheme of 

industrial development ; 

(2) organisinz cottage and village industries on a wide scale in order to 

provide additional source of income to the tenants : 

(3) increasing the produce by developing and encouraging better farming and 

making the refufsites for improved agriculture available more easily and cheaply ; 

J 4) Attacking rural indebtedness, and providing easier and cheaper credit 

5) Providing extensive facilities for the better marketing of the agricultural 
tuoe and 

2 ) Trying to improve the purchasing power and wealth of the people 
e province. 


Fboposxd Enhanobuent of land bevsnuib 

Resolved that this Government protests strongly against the reported proposals for 
enhancing the land revenue which in spite of the proposed bait of rebate will 
adversely affect the zamindars of all grades, and the imposition of any agricultural 
inoometax in permanently settled areas in clear violation of the definite guarantee 
given by the British Government to the zamindars. 

Resolved that adequate penalty should be provided for false and malicious 
oon^laints under section 259. 

Resolved that the reported proposal that ejectment of tenants may be permitted 
for ttrears of not more than one year and that also by the sale of the whole or a 
portion of the holdings is highly unjust and detrimental to the lawful interests of the 
ZamindarSi constitutes an unwarranted and unjustified encroachment on their elemen- 
tary right of proprietorship, and should not be incorporated in the Gill. 

MlNlSTKRS AND TBWAVTS 

Resolved that this Oonferenoe expresses its strong indignation against the Ministers 
identifying themselves with the peasants’ oonferenoe and delivering auti-zamindar 
apeeohea at them and at the same time assuming the role of impartial judges in order 
to adjust equitably the relations between the zamindars and tenants. 


The U. P, Zemtodars^ Conference 

The U. P. Zamindars’ Conference, organized by the Allahabad District Zamindaw* 
Sabha, opened at Allahabad on the lOlb. July 1988 in the Harris Hall of the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association. Oapt, Bao Kriahnapal Singh of Awagarh, m toe 
oonrae of his Presidenrial Address said 

It is unfortunate that some of our friends have begun to nttribote all the 
society to the presence of the zamindlws. There was however a time when tnw 
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ooofitry retched its zenith ie the eoonomio, eooial, politioal and even aplrittthl tphirei 
under the influence and leadership of this olass of men. Deriving their inspiritloii 
from the great sages and thinkers of their oonntry they put into execution sohemM 
whioh resulted in this ooantry being regarded as the home of learning, of ^ety and 
of wealth in the entire world. 

Althongh intozioated by the attainment of sudden and nnezpooted streogth as a 
result of the last elections to the provincial Assemblies the Congress has forgotten 
the invaluable assistance rendered by our class, it is clear as daylight that it 
would be shaken in its foundations if it did not have the support of some of our 
brethren who have placed patriotism before their interest and the Interests of their 
class and are endeavoniing to serve their oonntry according to their oonviotions. 
The Congress is certainly taking undue advantage of their attitude and it is possible 
that before long these patriotic individuals— who love to stake everything for the 
independence of their country— may find themselves disillusioned if the trend of 
politios of the party to whioh they belong continue to drift in the direotiou it has 
tmn doing for sometime past. The ory of independence which was in the forefront 
until some years back, has now fallen into the oaokgroand, having yielded place to 
cries of class antagonism. Some of the votaries of independenoe and politioal reform 
who used to be so vociferous in their demand for reduction of the cost of adminis* 
tration for the Indianization of the higher service, for the separation of the Executive 
from the Judiciary, for the reduction of Army expenditure, for the industrial develop- 
ment of the oonntry and for a host of other problems wnioh had confronted Indian 
politicians from the time British rule was established in the country, have now 
diverted their attention to the starting of interneoine trouble, and others have 
come up like mushrooms— drawing inspiration from foreign philosophers and 
econommts— to lead the masses to their ^salvation’ by means not mere objectionable 
but positively dangerous. 

One is at a loss to uuderstaod now how far they are justified in preaching aooia- 
lism and other politioal and eoonomio theories which are as impracticable as they 
are dangerons to the peaceful progress of this country, when India has yet to achieve 
its first goal of partial or complete independenoe. If these new theories like sooialism 
have not proved praotioable in the materialistio countries of the West one must 
wonder if they can ever be found suitable to this oonntry whioh has always been 
steeped in spiritualism and philosophy, and has always relegated mnodane matters 
to a secondary place. India has always avoided capitalism as mnoh as socialism. 
Here every individnal and every group has been alloted a distinot plaoo in sooiety 
and entrusted with specific duties and privileges. It has been expected from every 
group and every individnal— -whatever be its or his position— that they have to 
work for the oommoo good of society as a whole of and not for their ownself, what- 
ever sacrifices the performance of such duty may involve. They oan enjoy the 
privilege only so long as they perform their particular duty. Sooialism oan only 
thrive, in any of its varied forms, where individuals or groups of them work with 
an entirely selfish motive. The idea of property in our country has always been 
cherished on the basis of service to the entire commanity. Therefore, property 
here is meant not for the enjoyment of one Individual but for the support of a joint 
family and those who have to render various social and religioas services to it. The 
heads of families owning most of the big estates, be they proprietors or managere, 
have not the absolute ri^t of alienation and transfer, and so long as they administer 
property they have to pay dne regard— subject to local practice and oustom— to Ute 
interesta of all who helped them and their ancestors to acquire the property and who 
serve its owners and shares in profit in different capaoities. This in itself le 
a Mnd of socialism whioh, while respeoting the rights of ownership of Individtuds 
enjoins on them the duty to support all those who have a claim on and a Aare fat 
the income of such properties. Modern sooialism in snoh conditions has little ohanoes 
of suooess. Whatever headway it has made in these few years is either due to the 
disregard of the ancient tenets by present owners of property or to the ignoranoe 
of (be masses of this country of the ways and the effects of modern propagaiida. IK 
you take the instance of any ‘zamindar’, espeoially one who is not runniuglita estate 
on Oourt of Wards lines, you will find that, after incurring all the oeoemarr exiieii* 
ditore on various items which do not include the expenses of his familv, he iklSl 
only with a very reasonable margin for his own expenses and the maintimaiMe hte 
fmmly. This is why^ those of ns who take to modern and ezpenirive wave of 
soon find onrselves in deep waters. A ^zamindar’ most sopport hw 
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kinmen ; he mast sapport bereditar/ servanlB— not only hia own bat those who 
sem the village and are given land at speoially low rates of rent ; he mast pay 
ailowanoes to family and village priests ana heads ; he must set aside a considerable 
pmoant for charity dipring the nameroos festivals and ceremonies. Then, these days, 
^ne mast give sobolarship, subsoriptions and donations to educational and other 
SiBlituttons which claim them from every member of society who has any surplus. 
A ^zamindar’ has not only to spend money on the social obligations of his kinsmen 
and his own but also of the poorer inhabitants of his estate. What Is this if not 
sooidism ? , . » . , 

It is in fact socialism of a better, more practical and a more humane type which, 
Instead of spreading class hatred, results in real and complete harmony among the 
various classes of society. It is ridioulpas to preach western ideas of socialism in 
India, and to mislead people under the camoui|age of patriotism. 

So far as the cause of the country’s moral and material— iuoluding political— pro- 
gress is conoerned I can claim on behalf of you all that the 'zamindars’ are second to 
none. While we can still claim certain privileges on the basis of the saorifioes of our 
ancestors, we cannot escape the more numerons and important obligations which these 
privileges entail. We have to perform our duty towards our country and towards 
onr tenantry. IJnleBB we can fulfil thorn satisfactorily and prove our utility, it is 
obvious that we cannot be allowed to exist for very long. Before dilating on this 
subject I mast make it clear that the sphere of these class organisations and confer- 
ences is limited to safeguarding and promoting the interests of their class and its 
members. Their angle of vision cannot be wide enough to justify their taking 
part in the general politics of the country. Therefore, the landlords must for the 
sake of serving their country join one or another of the political parties which stand 
for the ordered progress of India. It will only then be possible for them to cooperate 
fully with members of other classes striving for the political salvation of the country. 
This done, they have vast scope for serving the Motherland in political, economic, 
social and other spheres of public life. I trust, therefore, that class organisations in 
our country will not be allowed to dominate the political platform which is meant 
for parties based on well-known political principles. . , , 

The first and foremost duty of the zamindars, like that of every other class of 
Indians, is to look to the political and economic salvation of this country. They must 
stake everything on it and place their aim above everything else— even the interests 
of their class. No sacrifice— involving the loss of property or of life— would be too 
great, and it will indeed be a bad day for their country if they hesitate to make any 
saorinoe. Unfortunately, there is a considerable amount of coufusiou of ide^ at^ present 
In our politics as I have explained earlier. The cry of independence is being sub- 
dued by cries of class war. The atmosphere has got to be clarified and all the 
forces in favour of the freedom of the oouutry— whether inside the Congress or out- 
side it— have to be mobilised to fight shoulder to shoulder to gain the primary 
objective. „ . , , , j 

Here, the zamindars can play a leading part by oolleoting^ ail snob forces and 
keeping them together. There are so many groups and parties in the country which 
are oitW indifferent to the faots of the situation or are inactive. If they can all be 
mobilised under the leadership of tried and veteran leaders and stirred into activity 
to march towards one single goal, then the politics of the country will be far better 
than it is at present, and a lot of energy and time which is being wasted over stirnng 
up discordant interests will all be devoted to the development of the country. The 
^ber sphere where they can be of use to India are the political, executive, police, 
military, naval and air services of the country. . . u u-- 

The next Important duty which the zamindars have got to perform and whicn nas 
been somewhat, though not altogether negleoted, is towards the tenantry. No sane 
person can say that the impoverished oondition of the Indian, masses is due to tne 
presence of any one class in the conntry, much less ^zamindars*. If that were so, 
rivers of honey and milk would not have flowed when the ^zamindars’ were tar more 

S owerful than they are at present. Who can deny that this country was more 
onrishing, contented and happy before foreign exploitation and modern refomers nau 
set their feet on the soil of India. It is an axiom that poverty in this country is auo 
to the exploitation by foreigners, the very heavy cost of administration, ana too 
disproportionately heavy pressure on land. 

. Propaganda is one of the ueoessary evils of present day society and 
yields plaoe to something else the better for all of os. Tet when every other party 
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is engaged in it and when those who are not employing this weapon are losing 
groand« reoonrse mast he had to it. But if the metnod of propaganda has got to be 
adopted the ^zamindars* it has got to be honest and dignified. There snould be 

no distortionsy no abuses and no imputation of motives. These things vitiate the 
political atmosphere— like they are doing in many oases due to the unfortunate and ^ 
undesirable methods of certain groups and individuals. They must not be allowed " 
to figure on the programme of propaganda on behalf of the ^zamindars’. The m 
essentials of this movement are 

(1) A complete chain of central and local associations based on the widest 
franchise so that the smallest of ^zamindars’ can be a member, provision being 
made for the admission of non-zamindars— including tenants—as honorary members. 

(2) An effective and a dignified press with branches, at least in all the important 

districts. This may be owned by the 'zamindars’ or subsidised by them. It would, 
in addition to carrying on propaganda for the political rights of the zamindars, 

disseminate information on better farming and better living. 

(3) Trained and loyal workers both honorary and paid. Very good use 
can be made of village bards, pandas, purohiU and priests who daily come in 
contact with the masses and receive periodical allowance from the ^zamindars'. 
The various temples and ^Akhras* which have been established and are continued 
mainly at the expense of the ^zamindars’ can render excellent help to the movement. 

(4) Last but not least, there should be a liaison agency for co-ordinating the 
activities of all other organizations which stand for the ordered progress of the 
country with that of the zamindars. 

Whatever may be the utility of these measures the best results can only 
be obtained by the proper treatment of tenants and the rest of the rural 

population by the zamindars. Unless their treatment is satisfactory no ainount 
of propaganda and no network of organizations can make them popular among 
the masses. Therefore, strict discipline will have to bo maintained and any of 
their members tiying to abuse his position as a *zamiudar* will, in future, have 
to be taken to task if success is to crown their efforts. 

There has been so much irresponsible talk over the ouestion of ownership 

from men who call themselves responsible leaders of public opinion, including 
one Minister, that the question has come to the forefront. 

There are three sets of facts which go to prove that neither any Government 
in this country— nor any Minister for the matter of that— is the rightful 
owner of the soil. If there is any owner, after God Almighty, it is the zamiudar. 

Firstly, the historical facta go to prove the view that zamindars or 'Qram- 

patis’ have always existed in India. Neither were they abolished by the 
Muslim Kings nor were they introduced by the 'benign’ British Government. 
Zamindars did exist before the British Government, during and before the 
Mnslim rule and during and before every other rule. 

Secondly, there is evidence of authorities like Baden- Powell to show that none 
else but the 'zamindars, are the owners of the soil. He traces the origin of the 
zamindars to thres classes of people, feudatory chiefs, revenue farmers and 
entrepreneurs who have invested money in land and he has come to the conclusion 
that 'zamindars’ are the only owners of the land and land revenue is only a tax 
and nothing else. 

The third important set of facts which are in the common knowledge of 
every one are : 

(a) That that 'zamindars’ have full rights of alienation, transfer and gift subject 
to such reservations as are laid down in the oivil law. 

(b) Even the State or the Government has to pay full value for the land to thO 
zamindars if it wishes to acquire any portion of it. 

<o) A zamindar can make any use of his laud and oan prevent trespassers from 
entering upon it like owners of any other property and 

(d) Every law dealing with land has always recognized them and does recognize 
them as complete owners of their lands. 

In the face of these facts, and more which are too numerous to be recounted here* 
no bonest and intelligent person oan say that the zamindars are anything but the 
complete ud real masters of the soil in the province and wbenem ihev 
exist in India. * 

Now I oome to the question which has been 
present aoTemment and the zamindaia. 1 moat 


agitating the minds both of tin 
any at the outset tiwt 1 am not 
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▼ery intioh disturbed by this or any other law which may aim at the reform of the 
present system of land administration which is admitted on all hands to be defeotive. 

1 am also confident that every one present here desires that this system should 
be so changed ^at, while giving all reasonable rights to the tenants, it should also 
wA^eguard the rights of the landlords. Evidence of such a desire on the part of the 
Wpindars* is clear froin the mere fact that no serious objection has been taken to 
the most beneficial ][>rovi8ion fcr the tenant in the new Tenancy Bill which has been 
brought forward by Government. I mean the provision relating to the grant of 
herraitary rights to the tenants. This in itself is proof positive that you all 
desire that the tenantry of this province should be happy, contented ana pros- 
perous. On other questions, too, like the abolition of arrests of tenants for 
arrears of rente, the new provisions relating to the realizations of dues other 
than rent and *Sayar’, the grant of receipts for payments, the concession to 
plant fruit trees on holdings and other minor concessions in favour of tenants 
there has been general agreement. If, in return, the ^zamindars’ desire that their 
proprietory rights and rights in ^Sir* should be safeguarded and provision 
should be made for the prompt realization of rent, I do not think their 
nttitude can be called at all unreasonable. 

The fact that the Bill was badly drafted has been admitted by the Government 
also and we learn that a new draft is under preparation. I have already expressed 
my views on the previous draft and cannot criticize the new one unless it is 
published. 1 will therefore confine my present remarks to a few of the important 
points which remain disputed and unsettled so far. 

The two chief ones are, the question of 'Sir* and the provisions relating to eject- 
ment of tenants for arreas of rent. As regards the former the attitude of the Con- 
gress is utterly unreasonable and almost vindictive. There is no reason why the 
area of *Sir* land should be limited to any acreage when a tenant can acquire heredi- 
tary rights in any area of a holding or holdings. Next there is no earthly reason why 
a ^zamindar' should not be able to reclaim land for the purpose of his own cultivation 
after paying a reasonable amount of compensation to the tenant. Thirdly, there is 
no convincing reason why a ^zamindar’ should not be allowed to let out land on rent 
for purposes of factories or building, s on permanent leases and have it vacated from 
tenants after due compensation. The areas affected by these measures will only be a 
fraction of the entire cultivated area. These are very modest and just demands made 
on behalf of the zamindars and any law which disregards them will be based more 
on the principle that ^might is right'" and not on that of ^right is might*. 

The other important question relates to ejectment The previous provision which 
disallowed ejectment for arrears of less than two years’ rent was bad enough but the 
new one which is reported to result in the auction of the holding is much worse. 

This is a clear encroachment on the proprietory right of the *zamindar’ and 
the most emphatic protest has got to be loaged against it. If the Government are 
not prepared to show any leniency in the realization of land revenue and canal 
dues, why should default by tenants be encouraged at the expense of the landlords ? 

The best thing would have been for the Government to accept the principle 
of assessment on the actual realization of rent. The Government and the people 
would then have known what leniency the zamindars were capable of showing to 
tenants in the collection of rents. If the Government expect a prompt and a 
fixed rate of payment of land revenue they should also see that default on the 
part of tenants is not encouraged and that the proprietary rights of the landlord 
are not saorifioed on the pretext of making provisions for tne regular payments of 
rents. If the Government want charity let them begin it at home. , j 

The other important provisions to which exception has been taken by landlords 
are those relating to ^distraint’ and the 'basis of rent’. The sections relating to 
them in the existing draft of the Bill, in addition to being injurious to the 
'zamindars’ are likely to inorease litigation and oorrnption. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt that the Tenancy BiU of 1903 as published needs to be radically changed 
in order that it may be called a just practical and a wise measure. ^ 

The proposals relating to Land Bevenue and the arrears of Bent older than hm 
Fasli (Rabi instalment) have not emerged in the shape of bills and no detailed on- 
tioism can be offered at present All that need be said today is that they appear 
to be the outcome of hasty and ill-considered ideas. They will lead to a consiw- 
able loss to the zamidars, and perhaps disappointment among the 
pxoposaLs regarding the graduation and rebates should be careloily studied ana 
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diaoassed before they are proceeded with. If the arrears, the oolleotion of which 
has been postponed, be wiped oat, the rerenae ooltected on them be remitted to 
the ^zamindara.’ 


Resolttlloiia— '2n<l. Day«-Allah«bad— ‘lllh. July 1938 

The Conference came to a aoccesafal oonolasion, late this eyening, under Jtm 
gaidanoe of Gapt. Rao Krishna Pal Singhs president. 

The main object of the conference was to consider the impending tenancy Jegia- 
lation and while the conference recorded its complete sympathy with an offered 
co-operation in any proposal of the Oovernment, which might lead to the real pros- 


amendments to the various provisions of the Tenancy Bill. 

The special feature of tne conference, as emphasized by Ran: Sahiba of Sherkot^ 
at the close of the session, was the appointment of two committees, a standing 
committee to organise the zamindars and to give effect to the resolutions, and another 
committee to open negotiations with the parties concerned to secure a peaceful settle- 
ment, if possible, of the agrarian problems. 

The Raja of Tamkohi got a resolution passed, deprecating acts of violence and 


lawlessness, incited bv people in the name of Congress and in moving the resolution 
he asked why the 1938 Tenancy Amendment Bill was creating so much stir among 
and dissensions between zamindars and tenants, while such an atmosphere never pre- 
vailed on the last four occasions on the amendment of the Tenancy Acts in the 
United Provinoes. 

Among other resolntions, the conference also passed one, expressing the view that 
the poverty of the rural population could never be moved unless effective measures 
were taken to tackle its root causes. 


Pandit Rainath Kumru questioned the propriety of Ministers identifying them- 
selves with the peasants’ conferences and delivering anti-zamindar speeches and at 
the same time assuming the role of impartial judges to adjust equitably the relations 
between the zamindars and the tenants. He also moved a resolution to this effect 


but as some members did not wholly agree with Mr. Kunzru’s views and suggested 
that the language of the resolution should be somewhat altered, Mr. Kunzru did not 
press it. 

While winding up the proceedings of the conference, Capt, Rao Krishna Pal Bingh^ 
the president, emphasized the need of the zamindars organizting themselves for the 
protection of their rights. 

The following are the resolutions which related to the proposed tenancy legislation 
or other agrarian problems, and were passed by the conference 


This conference places on record its complete sympathy with and co-operation in 
any prrposal of the Government which might lead to the real prosperity of the 
tenantry, but they look with grave concern and apprehension at measures which tend 
to harm the zamindars without ensuring the welfare of primary cultivators of the soil. 

Resolved that W being the mainstay and chief asset of zamindars, specially of 
the small zamindars, and their families and dependants, any rights thereof including 
the right of further accrual should not be interfered with. 

Kmlved that in the opinion of this conference the right of the zamindars to 
acquire land (a) for this cultivation, (b) for planting groves (o) for laying our 
gardens and (d) for building houses and other objects should not be curtailed 
and specihe provisions iu the present Act should be made in the Bill to enable 
the zamindars to do so, 

Eesolved that on relinquishment or abandonment, no right should vest In the heirs 
or successors of the tenants to question it, and unless a fraud Is established, 
relinquishment and abandonment of the holdings should be deemed to be final. In the 
opinion of this conference unless these provisions are deleted from the Bill, they are 
likely to lead to endless litigation between the tenants and the zamindars. 

Resolved that this oonferenoe, while extending its fullest oo-operation to the 
Government in simplifying prooedure of distraint and making it less costly to the 
tenants, fee) that the process of distraint is the only effective and speedy method 
of creating the ri^^t mentality among the tenants to pay their does in ume The 
dilatory and cumbersome procedure laid down in the bill renders the nrtmmin nf 
^stroint not only ineffective but thorou^ly worthless and shonid be deleted 
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Besolred that the basis of caloalation and revision of rents is adeqnatelv provi- 
ded for in the Aera Tenancy Act 1926 and shonld not be interfered with. The 
provisions contained in the present bill in that behalf will lead to serions oompU- 
cations and shonld be deleted. 

fiesolved (a) that ejectment for non-payment of rent should be made antomatic 
bn the expiry of tjie date fixed by law for the purpose, which should not be Uter 
'than a ^ar from the date of the rent falling due. 

(b) That olanses 181, 185 and 186, will make the realization of rents almost im- 
possible and hit the smaller zamindar specially very hard and even deprive him of 
his property and that the arrears of rents should be realized in all cases as soon as 
they fall due. 

(o) That the clause 181 proposed In the new bill is moat arbitrary, inequitable and 
unjust and must be deleted and arrears be realizable from the defaulting tenant or 
his assets as hitbertofore. 

(d) That the zamindars ought to be allowed the same period of grace for payment 
of revenue as may be allowed to tenants for payment of rent. 

Resolved that this conference, while agreeing to the maintenance of the system 
of printed receipts and introduction of the method of payment of rents by money- 
orders or by deposit in courts, strongly urges (a) that no fee should be charged 
either from the tenant or the zamindar for depositing or withdrawing the rent, (b) 
that the provisions regarding the levying of a fine of Rs. 200 should be deleted from 
the bill. 

Resolved that section 4 (3) imposes an unjust and unnecessary restriction on a 
valuable civil right of the zamindars to grant a perpetual lease, and should be deleted. 

Resolved that the reported proposal that ejectment of tenants may be permitted for 
arrears of not more than one year and that also by the sale of the whole or a portion 
of the holding, is highly unjust and detrimental to the lawful interests of the 
zamindars, and constitutes an unwarranted and unjustified encroachment on their 
elementary right of property and should not be incorporated in the Bill. 

Resolved that in conformity with the principle of sec. 145, the zamindars should 
be exempted from arrest and detention for default of revenue. 

Resolved that this conference protests strongly against the reported proposals for 
enhancing the land revenue, which Inspite of the proposed bait of reoate will ad- 
versely affect the zamindars of all grades alike and urges that they may not be 
acted anon. 

Resolved that this conference strongly urges upon the Government not to graut 
any remissions in the arrears of rent of fixed-rate tenants, nor should any right be 
given to them in applying for the abatement of their rents, for they have been en- 
joying very low rate of rents and ail rights of transfer. 

Resolved that this conference utterly condemns the grossly unfair and untimely 
order of the Government regarding the stay of proceedings of arrears of rent and 
ejectment and it reiterates its belief that the Governmenrs action in this matter, 
was unjust and inequitable to the zamindars. The conference farther feels that if 
the Government wants to give relief to the tenants by wiping off all or any portion 
of the arrears of rent, it snould, at least, in common fairness, be prepared to com- 
pensate the zamindars to the extent of that amount or remit the revenue for the 
period mentioned above in the form of rebate in the future laud revenue. 

Resolved that this conference strongly protests against the Government’s proposal 
to levy agrioultnral income-tax in the permanently settled districts. It feels that 
such a proposal, if accepted, would contravene the unequivocal guarantee given by 
the Governor-General in Oouncil at the time of the permanent settlement and would 
be repugnant to the spirit of the various acts and regulations passed thereafter, it 
further feels that any additional burden on the zamindars of tho permanently settled 
districts in view of the very high percentage of land revenue paid by the zamindars, 
would be unjustified and unoalleid for. . 

Resolved that this conference is decidedly of opinion that the poverty of the 
rural popnlation can never be removed unless effective measures are ttfen to tacKie 
its root causes by * 4 f *.,1 
(a) Relieving pressure on land through a carefully planned scheme of 
development (b) organizing cottage and yUlage industries on a wide scale m oraer 
to provide additional source of inoome to the tenants : (c) increasing the produce ^ 
developing and encouraging better farbiing and making the reqnisitM for 
agnoulture available more easily and cheaply (d) attacking rural indebtedness ana 
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profiding osier and cheaper credit : (e) providing extensive faoilitio for the be^r 
marketiDg of the anionitaral prodaoe aad (f) trying to improve the parohaeiiig 
power and wealth of the people of the provinoe. 

Beeolved that the oonferenoe is emphatioally of opinion that immediate and 
effective steps should be taken to mobilise and organize all forces in the oonntry 
which stand for ordered progress and dne maintenance of rights of private proppf|^ 
and that in view of the absolate failure of the present Government to proteot the 
just and lawful rights of the zamindars the zemindars should effectively organize 
themselves in order to proteot their legitimate rights and prevent Irresponsible 
persons from carrying on unfair and mischievons propaganda creating ill-feeling 
between them and the tenants. 

Resolved that this conference appoints a standing committee of all the delegates 
and the members of the reception committee to take all necessary steps for organiz- 
ing the zamindars in the distriots and tahsils to start work immediately and4o 
oolleot funds for the purpose of four-annas per cent on the amount of revenue paid 
by every zamindar with minimum membership fee of anuas four. 

The following resolutions to which great Importanoe was being given was 
also passed 

Resolved that a committee consisting of Rao Krishna Pal Singh, president of the 
zamindars’ oonferenoe ; Mr. A. M. Khwala, chairman of the Reception Committee ; 

g resident of the British India Association ; the Nawab of Chhatari and Nawab Sir 
[ahammad Tusnf with powers to ooopt and fill vacancies be appointed with a 
view to a peaceful settlement, if possible, of the agrarian problem. The committee was 
authorised to take all steps which they deemed necessary. 


The Unao Zamindars’ Conference 

While the Agra Zamindars left the door open for ne^tiations with the Congress 
High Command on the tenanoy questions, the Oudh Taluqdars banged it on the 
October when the Unao Oonferenoe at Lucknow passed a resolution that the 
zamindars were not prepared to accept the arbitration of the Congress High Command) 
requesting all those carrying on the negotiations not to acoopt it. 

The Oonferenoe expressed surprise at the attitude of the parliamentary sub- 
committee which instead of trying to discuss the principles underlying the U. P. 
Tenancy Bill, considered it advisable to ask the zamindars to abjectly surrender 
to its own arbitration. 

The Conference urged the Zamindars to prepare themselves fortliwith for civil 
disobedience if occasion arises. 

With a view to help the zamindars in times of need and difhcalty, the Conference 
decided to start a fund to whioh each zamiudar should contribute one-fourth of his 
laud revenue; 

The Conference was strongly opposed to the provisions of the Tenancy Bill and 
asked the Zamindars to take effective steps to win their tenants. 


U. P. Zamindars’ Conference 


A special conference of the zaminders of the United Provinces was held at 
Allahabad on the 16 th. October to consider the offer of the Congress High command 
for arbitration, on the subject of the U. P. Tenancy legislation, made following the 
meeting at Delhi of a deputation of the U. F, zamindars and the members of the 
Congress Parlimentary Sub-oommittee, popnlarly known as Congress 'High Command.' 

The Oonferenoe decided to authorize the negotiation sub-committee, whioh had 
been appointed at the July session of the oonferenoe, to continue farther negotiation 
and take all steps to bring about a better understanding between the zamindars And 
the Qovernment and to i^ree, if it thought fit, to accept the deoisiou of the Congress 
Parliamentary Sub-oommittee on ail or any of the points. 

The Oonferenoe farther resolved that the hon. Premier be requested to postpone 
the oonaideration of the Tenanoy Bill pending negotiation for a settlement. 


The Punjab Zamindars’ Conference 

^ wi^oement that H. R Hi, ^vernor of fhe Ponjab has gfrsn Us 

tooths Reabtution of Mortgaged Laoda BUI and tbs Begisfratipn of 
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lenders Bill was made by the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan* Premier of the Paojab 
at the open session of Panjab Zamindars’ Goaferenoo held at Lyallpur on the 4tli. 
Septemlm 1938. 

The Premier also said that the Governor had sent the third Agrarian Bill, namely 
the Panjab Land Alienation Second Amendment Bill, which concerns beoami trans- 
actions to H. £. the Governor-General for his assent. 

Sir Sikandar Byat Khan declared that he and his Oabinet wonid at once resign 
if anybody placed hindrances to the enactment of the Bills. The announcement was 
received by the aadienoe with acclamation. 

Sir Sikander appealed to the zamindars not to be restless. He assured them that 
he was there to protect their rights. 'If any one stands in the way of these Agrarian 
Bills becoming law,*' said the Premier, '^1 declare before you that 1 and my 
Government will resign and come out.’* The Premier asked the zamindars no to fear 
Attyone nor be affected by any agitation. Continuing^ he said, "I may tell you, If any 
one breaks the law in this Province, 1 will smash his head.” 

The Panjab Government had asked the Government of India to pass the Anti- 
^'Beoruitment Bill, declared Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. The Premier said that the 
Punjab Government even offered to introdnce the Bill in the Panjab Assembly, bat 
were informed that they were barred from doing so on teohnioai grounds, because 
the matter related to a subject which was exclusively confined to the Federal List. 

Sir Sikander asked what possible satisfaction could they derive from Great Britain’s 
difficulties if they (the Indians) themselves were exposed to the danger of subjection 
by another foreign power. But appart from that vital consideration, there were 
other important reasons why the Panjab should look with suspicion and disfavour on 
the attempts to dissuade Punjabi young men from joining the army. 

The Premier stated at the outset that the Agrarian Bills, which had recently been 
passed by the Punjab Assembly, were no more than a first step towards a revolution 
which their critics themselves until recently professed to be an ideal worth achieving. 
He examined briefly the criticisms levelled against the Bills. Every one of these 
measures was conceived and planned after careful consideration and an exhaustive 
examination of all its different aspects and implicati ons. Had they been class mea- 
sures, meant to benefit the ricn zamindars and were they not beneficial to the poor 
zamindars, he should have been the last person to countenance, much less sponsor, 
such measures. 

Referring to both the supporters and the detractors of the Agrarian Bills, Sir 
Sikander said that to the former his advice was that they should neither be dishear- 
tended nor provoked by the vehemence or the unreasonableness of the agitation 
against those measures. The manifestations were not novel or peculiar to this Pro- 
vince. So long as the present agitation did not exceed constitutional limits, the critics 
were within their rights to voice their views and ventilate their feelings. If, unfor- 
tunately, those limits were exceeded, one might be sure that the Government would 
know how to deal with the situation. Any menace to the peace and tranquillity of 
the Province, from whatever quarter it emanated, the Premier said, would be dealt 
with promptly and effectively. The Premier advised those who opposed these mea- 
sures not to allow themselves to be influenced by petty, personal or class 
considerations. 

Referring to the attitude of the Panjab Congress to the Agrarian Bills, the 
Premier said that it was difficult to understand the position of the Congress except 
on the hypothesis that there was a very thin line— almost invisible— which divided 
the Punjab Congress from the Hindu Sabha in the sphere of economic interests. 
When the Assembly session was over, leading members of the Panjab Provincial 
Congress Committee nad issued conflicting statements on the attitude which shouia 
be adopted by Congressmen. The decision arrived at on the 12th Angost at a con* 
ferenoe of Congress workers was indicative of conflicting loyalties and a very contu- 
sed state of mind. The present body— the All-India Congress— rightly professed keen 
sympathy, said the Premier, for the masses, but its off-spring in the Punjab oniy 
paid a lip homage to the principles and programme on which the* Election Aianitesco 
of the Congress was based. 


BmoLimoNs 

The Conference then proceeded to disonss resolutions. It adopM a , resolution 
mressing the opinion that the Agrarian Bills recently passed by the Punjab Ass^ 
Wy, were very Mnefioial for zamindars and In view of their aouie distress, it 
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necessary that they should be euaoted into law without delay. The ^ resolution 
requested fi. B. the Oorernor to give his assent to the Bills at his earliest 
oonyenienoe. 

Another resolution expressed lull oonfidenoe in the Punjab Ministry and oongratur 
lated it on haring piloted the Agrarian Bills sucessfully through the Assembly. 

Other resolutions were adopted, demanding a uniform taxation of the Mrioulturist 
and the non-agriculturist population of the Provinoe, a reduction of lanu revenue, 
abiana, and other taxes with which the agriculturists were burdened and, in order ^ to 
make good the loss, an increase in the taxes on the richer section of the population, 
demanding that the hardy and martial classes of the Province should get due faoili- 
ties in the Indian Army, and expressing the strong disapproval of the zamindara 
of the Punjab of the propaganda against recruitment to the Army. 


The Poona Landholdera’ Conference! 

Heotio activity on the part of landowners of the Bombay Presidency to marshal ^ 
their forces against the impending tenancy legislation was in evidenoe in Poona, einod 
the pablioation of the Bill early in August "38 aud the oommenoemeut of the summer 
sessioD of the Bombay Legislative Assembly in Poona. 

The landowners of Poona District banded themselves together into an asso- 
ciation to ‘^protect and defend the interests and rights of the landowners of Poona 
District”, of which Mr. Annaji Pandurang Konde-Deshmukh of Khed-Shivapur, a 
prominent landowner of Poona District, was eleoted President. This Association had 
for its chief object, the combating of the tenancy legislation. 

A conference of the landowners in the Presidency was held on tho 21st August 
at Ookhale Hall, Poona. It was presided over by Mr. D. V, Belvi of Belgaum and 
attended by 600 delegates from all the districts in the Presidenoy, 

^The tenancy Bill is entirely revolutionary and calculated to undermine the very 
foundations of Indian Society. The Bill is expropriatory in every way and as such, 
it should never be introduced,” stated Mr. Belvi in the course of his presidential 
speech. Mr. Belvi added, ’^Private property is the recognised basis on which society 
has been based in India since time immemorial. In a larger part of the Bombay 
Presidency, land has all along been treated as of private ownership.” He reoallea 
that when years ago in the Bombay Legislature, au attempt was made to ohalleoge 
the ownership of the holders of the laud, such patriots as the late Sir P. M. Mehta 
and Mr. G. K. Gokbale had left the Council Hall as a protest against the principle. 

Referring to the provisions in the Bill, Mr. Belvi criticised the prinoiplo of 
^economic rent” adumorated in the Bill as an invasion of the landlords’ rights of 
ownership. He urged that in fairness to them, the Government should suspend oon- 
sideratioQ of the measure for a period of six years, during which time absentee 
landlords should bo asked to make up their minds either to cultivate their lauds 
on the terms stated in the Bill or give the oonoessions noted in the Bill to the actual 
tillers of the soil. 

The conference passed a series of resolutions, declaring the fresh draft Tenancy 
Bill published by the Governmeut as wholly unaooeutable to the landowners because 
it is au expropriatory measure, it deprives them of their inherent rights of ohosing 
tenants and fixing rent, it confers on the tenants the hereditary rigot of the use, 
occupation and enjoyment of the lands without even adequate compeusatiou to the 
landlords, it would lead to a serious depression In land value and create olass^war 
and hatrM and disturb the existing coiaiai relations between the landowners md the 
tenants. 


The other Landholders’ Conference was held on 20tli. August under the presidentshio 
of Sardar M. V, Kibe and under the auspices of the Bombay Presidency l^dholderr 
L^e. At this Conference, too. strong speeches were delivered, oritioising theTehniiov 
Bill and resolutions passed, oharaoterising the Bill as being against the terms 
the ssi^, grants and Mreementa legally entered into between the Government aS 
severd.bndhol^rs and as being of an expropriatory nature. The Couferenoe emph^ 
o^dimprov^ of the hwte of the Government in bringing forth snob an taportaS 
piece of legislation without a thorough and satisfactory public enquiry; 



Provincial Political G>nference8 

Hie Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

Welcome Addrem 

The fortieth seBsion of the Tamil Nad Proviocial Oodference opened on the SOth. 
December at the special pandal at Bajapalavam in the presence of a large oonoourse 
of people. Weicommg the President and delegates to the Conference, Mr. P. S, 
JTumaraswami Raja^ m. l. a., Chairman, Beception Committee, dealt with the political 
situation in the country and the programme of work in the future. 

Beferrinjgf to the enlistment of members to the Congress, Mr. Baja deprecated the 
move to bring any and everyone within the Congress and enabling many thereby to 
work for selfish ends of their own. The Congress oonstitntion allowed people who 
were opposed to the Congress views to join freely and instances had not been want- 
ing where a spirit of self-sacrifice had not been shown. The Congress had no place 
for those who had no spirit of self-sacrifice and would appeal to everyone to see that 
no dishonour was brought to the great organisation. He hoped that the All-India 
Congress Committee which would be meeting at Tripura would enforce rigid rules 
regarding this matter. 

When the Congress Ministers were in office, the speaker continued, it was the 
duty of every Primary Congress 8abha to establish mass contact in villages. It was 
up to the office-bearers to translate the Congress ideals into action in villages and 
work for the political awakening of the masses. The Primary Babhas could not only 
carry out this scheme successfully but also could come forward to help in the eco- 
nomic reoonstruotion of the rural population. He would therefore urge upon them 
for the establishing of more Primary Babhas iu taluks aud follow the lead of the 
Congress committees in the Srlvilliputlur Taluk. 

Beferring to the work of the Congress Ministry in this provinoe, the speaker obarao- 
terised the Prohibition Act, Debt Belief Act and the Malabar Temple-Entry legislation 
as great boons to the poor. He was sure that the Estate Land Act with the recom- 
mendations of the Zamin Enquiry Beport would no doubt become a real beneficial 
measure. The Governmeut had lost portion of its revenue on account of Prohibition 
and remission of land tax. The failure of the monsoon this year would necessitate 
further remissions. Under those ciroamsiaoces, the people were bound to feel the 
heavy responsibilities and the limitations of the Ministry. It would be unwise to 
expect redress of all the grievances at one stroke and he hoped the people would 
realise the situation and come forward to discharge their duty. 

Groups of discontented people, Mr. Baja continued, were saying that the enforce- 
ment of Prohibition affected the labourers, the Debt Belief Act, the agriculturists 
from raising loans, amending the Estate Land Act, the hereditary rights of the 
Zamindars and the introduotion of Hindustani, the progress of Tamil. These cries 
were the outcome of jealousy and disappointment. The anti-Hindi agitators who 
were calling themselves saviours of Tamil were indulging in abuse and mtareprese^a- 
tion. Who had tho right of deoiding whether people wanted Hindi or not ? vm 
it not the inherent right of the publio of this provinoe ? The publio welcomed the 
introduotion of oompolsory Hindi and the strength of the first three forms in all me 
125 sohools in this provinoe where Hindi had been introduoed and oonsiderably m- 
oreased. All subjeots in the high sohooi course bad been ordered to be tanght only 
in Tamil by the Government and knowing lolly ail these safeguards, the agitators 
were carrying on mischievous propaganda merely to undermine the work of w 
Congress Ministry. It remained for the people in the country to ailenoe them by 
paying no heed to the agitation. a 

There was the general faith among the publio that everything would be aohievea 
because the Congress Ministry was iu office. It was no doubt true to some extenc 
but without the support of the publio the Ministry could not achieve mnoh. If 
the Ministry had done was for the good of the people, the latter should hold meetings 
and explain to others who did not know the gO(M things done by the Ministry ana 
also point but defects if any, for, after all, the Miniatera were their aervanta. 

In conclusion, Mr. Baja exhorM every one to join the Oongreas And carry out 
Its constructive programme in a aostaiaed and enthuimtie maaimr. 
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Pratldeal't AAdveta 


Mr. Ramaswami Reddiar^ after haiiog been dnly installed President, delivered 
his address. The address was in Tamil and listened to with rapt attention. At the 
ontset, the President dealt with the eoonomio situation of the Province and said 
that the wealth of the country depended on its asrioulture, industries, commerce 
and trade and freedom was necessary to develop these on all sides. Of 

course co-operation was necessary, but this could be attained only if all the 
people were united in the common object of bringing their country forward. So 
long as people had no craving to attain Swaraj, the country could never advance 
towards its goal. Everyone should realise that it was his duty to do his bit to 
secure freedom. In ancient days the condition of village life was one of peace 
and contentment After the advent of the British Government, the 
lands held in common were transferred as patta lands which empowered the 
pattadar to sell away his land. This practice soon removed all the village 
artisans and the villagers had to look for outside help. 

The present plight of the villages was deplorable. The Congress under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi roused the national consciousness of the masses 
in the country to the situation and infased in them the spirit to work for their 
own betterment in spite of adverse political conditions. The spirit of Ahimsa 

preached by the Mahatma was imbibed and after the Satyagraha campaigns 
gained a status, (hanks to the great national organisation, the Congress. 

The people had begun to realise that freedom was essential and the sacrifices 
of leaders had aroused them still more to take their place in the struggle and 

contribute their share. The achievements of the Congress had been striking 
and did not need mention at this stage But much remained to be done. The 

villages bad not yet become economically Independent, khadi must spread to every 
house and every rural industry required to be rehabilitated. The damping of 
foreign goods had ruined India’s cottage industries and unless India had the 
power in her to put a stop to foreign imports and establish good markets with 
railway, shipping, esohange ratio, banking and insurance facilities and powers to 
control all affairs she had no certain future In her trade and commerce. 

The Federation that was envisaged in the Government of India Aot did not 
give such power to Indians. In spite of the great agitation in the entire 

country and in the absence of responsible government in the Indian States, if 
Federation was to be thrust on the country willy-nilly, the Congress had a 
great task to see that such mockery did not become a reality. But for this 
task all the forces in the country should be regimented on the side of the Congress. 
They must all realise that in this great and common tax, there was no room for 
division or dissensions. Then would be the time when the Congress would gather 
ail ite strength and command all the Congress Provincial Governments as well as the 
public to oppose Federation successfully and there was no doubt the Congress was 
goii^ to succeed. 


Proceeding, JUr. Reddiar reviewed the work of the Congress Ministry, under the 
l^ership of the Premier, the hon, Mr. Rajagopalaohariar, and referred to the Debt 
•Relief Aot and other measures to ameliorate the conditions of the masses. In this 
connection, the speaker also referred to the present plight of agriculturists due to 
the failure of the monsoon and suggested that though the Government allowed 
remiMions the Government should not levy taxes on un-eoonomio holdings but to 
classify the land according to local conditions of irrigations! facilities and adopt 
necessary legislation to allow remission whenever and wherever ^shavi* occurred both 
m the ^ayyan' and Zamin areas. He also held that the Government should adopt the 
Frakasam Committee recommendations and come to the help of the ryots in no 
nnoertain manner. The Government should also make adequate facilities for long 
term loans to ryots on low interest and afford other protection to ryots. The 
Oovemment should also enact a Bural Insolvency Aot and a Money Lender’s Effll 
for the benefit of the ryots in the rural areas. 

Beferripg to the place of local bodies in promoting self-Government, BCr. Beddtor 
Mdd th^ the Congress had captured 80 out of 40 municipalities and 9 out of 11 , 

tangible result in the reduction of the ev B of 
OQrrnptioiL The Distoiot Boards were at present in a disadvantageous position so far 
as rimnontary ednoation was oonoerned, even though the Provinoial Oovemiiient waa 
s^ira ovw two orores on this item. He ho^ that necessary arrangement 
be madOi maUag primary ednoation compulsory In sohoolSf stopping pinMit ^ ^ 
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constant transfer of teachers from one place to another and providing effective 
supervision, with every teacher in school competent to train pupils on the Wardha 
lines. The President next referred to the famine conditions in Tamilnad. except Taniore 
and a portion of Triohinopoly and a portion of Madura district in the Poriyar proiect 
and appealed to the Government to make full remissions and commence immediate 
mine relief works. Golleotions of arrears of taxes from ryots should be stopped till 
the period of reniission and depots for the distribution of fodder to cattle and loans 
to rvots should be the next urgent step. The Government should also start Ehaddar 
produoing centres in those afflicted areas and provide a living wage to the people. He 
also suggested a graded out on salaries of Government servants. 

In conclusion the President observed that they should not depend upon the 
Government for everything while they remained without doing their duty. A great 
deal rraained to be done and to carry out a real and comprehensive programme 
of uplift, everyone should strengthen the Congress and work out its constructive 
programme with the determination to achieve the economic independence of the 
country as far as possible. He would appeal to them all to arise, awake and work till 
they achieved their goal. 


Resoltttiona— -2nd. Day — Rajapalayam*— 31at December 1938 

FaDERAtloK Opposed 

The Conferenoe wholeheartedly accepted the resolution of the Haiipura Confer- 
ence relating to Federation and declared its readiness to implement all measures that 
might be decided upon to prevent the imposition of the unwanted Federation as also 
the prolongation of the present irresponsible Government at the centre. 

Responsible Government in States 

The Conference congratulated Sardar Vallabbbhai Patel and the Thakur Sahib of 
Rajkot on the agreement arrived at regarding the establishment of responsible Gov- 
ernment in the State of Rajkot and earnestly advised the members of the South 
Indian States to follow the example and avoid unnecessary oonfflot as, in any case, 
the demand for Responsible Government would have to be satisfied in a short time. 

Famine Relief and Remission 

The Conference noted with grief the failure of harvest and the prevalence of 
famine conditions in most districts of Tamil Nad and called upon the Madras Goveinment 
to help the agriculturists by generous and other positive measures of assistance and 
appealed to the Congress organisations and the workers in the affected areas to 
organise non-official assistance as much as possible, by generous remission of land 
revenue in such portions of the districts, which were suffering from acute famine, 
including dry lands and postponement of collection of taooavi loans, b^ starting famine 
relief works in such area where it was urgently necessary ; by throwing open grazing 
areas in Reserve forests for accommodating the cattle in famine areas ; by making 
arrangements for advancement of loans to needy agrioulturists for beginning agricul- 
tural operations after the drought was over ; and by establishing depots for seeds, 
grains and fodder. 

New Sources of Revenue 

The Oonfereoce also expressed the opinion that if the Madras Government was to 
enforce its policies of Prohibition and relief to agriculturists successfully, it should 
adopt energetic measures of economy and seek alternative sources of revenue. It 
suggested an immediate and graded out in the salaries of all officers who were draw- 
ing salaries and allowances on the old scale, including All-India officers under the 
special protection of the Secretary of State ; taxes on entertainments, electricfity, 
tobacco, petrol, and other artioles, which were either not necessary for the health 
and well-being of the masses or were luxuries of the wealthier classes ; and argent 
and strong representations to the Central Government to increase the rates of in- 
come-tax to a level which would enable the distribution to the Provinces of the 
statutory half even from the next year* 

Tamil AS Mbdium OF Insibuosxon 

, Conference oongratulated &e Madras Government on its order m^ing 
low Indian language the medium of instruction up to the S. S. L. 0. «i4 recom- 
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ittended thut in order to enforce this policy effeotiyely the prepnration of proper text- 
books in easy and modern style in the Tarions languages of the province should be 
taken up by eminent men at once. It further requested all teaohers and Headmasters 
of eduoational institutions in Tamil Nad to adopt as far as possible ail the Tamil 
words oompiled and issued by the Ihmii Sangham, Tinnevelly. 

Anti-Hindustani Agitation 

^‘This Conferenoe condemns the anti-Hindi agitation as a mere political stunt and 
is of opinion that direct action in a matter of public policy accepted by a popular 
legislature should not be tolerated and supports the Government in all its measures in 
regard to the violent and illegal activities of the agitators.*' 

Ibmplx-bntry 

*^Thi8 Conferenoe welcomes the Malabar Temple-Entry Bill and appealed to all 
temple trustees and managemencs in Tamil Nad not to wait for similar legislation to be 
extended to their places but to open voluntarily, generously and gracefully all temples 
to the Harijans and thus iinally liquidate untoucUability in Tamil Nad, thereby saving 
Hinduism from doing incalculable injury to itself, and the Conference is of opinion 
that similar legislation for extending it to the rest of the province should be under- 
taken as soon as possible.” 

'‘The Conference expressed the view that the Religious Endowment Board Act 
should be amended so that the present costly and complicated control may be replaced 
by a more economical, simple and efficient control and supervision of Hindu religious 
institutions. 

“The Conference appealed to the people of Tamil Nad not to encourage uncertified 
Khadi dealers and to buy their Khadi only from certified Khadi depots, in order that 
the efforts of the All-India Spinners' Association might not be frustrated.” 

School For Volunteers 

The Conference suggested that the Tamil Nad Provincial Congress Committee 
should make arrangements for the training of a permanent band of volunteers in 
Tamil Nad and for that purpose should take steps to establish a trainiug school for 
volunteers with a properly formed syllabus.” 

Madrasses and the Arstt 

While oondemniug the policy of the Ceutral Governmeot in exclndicg Madrasees 
from being enlisted in the Army, the Conference requested the Madras Government to 
take necessary steps to lift the ban so that people in this province oould freely be 
recruited to the Army. 

The Conferenoe recommended to the Madras Government to patronise the Ayurvedic, 
Siddba and Unani systems of medical treatment and thereby give a fillip to the 
advaucemeut scheme of the Madras L. I. M. College. 

The Conference requested the Government to take steps to manufacture scientific 
manure on a nationwide scale for distribution to agricultural ryots in the province at 
very cheap rates. 

The Conference also noted with grave concern the growing deterioration of the 
conditions of the Indians living in foreign countries, inolnding neighbouring oountries, 
like Burmah, Ceylon etc., and was of opinion that the weakness and the negligenoe of 
the Goveimment of India was the cause of this deterioration. The Conference appealed 
to the Madras Gk)verQmeat to keep close watch over the difficulties in countries where 
the people of this province were settled in large numbers and take all steps in their 
power to help them. 


The U. P. PoUkical Conference 

There was a Mthering of about one lakh people, it was estimated, at tito 
session of the IJ. P. Political Conference which opened at Ajodbya on the 
DecMsber 1938. Today’s sitting of the conference looked like a session of 
oonferenoe, as the gathering consisted mainly of Kisans. 

In his speech, Acharya Narendradeo, as ohairman of the reoeptfon oommittiB 
referred mainly to Kisans. Mr. Jawahaiial Nehru’s presidential speeoh was alao dmied 
mainly to Eisaos interests. The Revenue Minister of U. P. was also oaUed niioii; to 
axplaia the boons for the Eisaos contained in the Tenancy KII, and 
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resolation taken to-day related to the tenants’ demands. Among those present at the 
oonferenoe were all the members of the U. P. Cabinet ; parliamentary aecretaries ; and 
other provinoial Congress leaders. 

PresideDtibI Address 

The following is the fnller version of the presidential address delivered extempore 
in Bindnstani by Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 

Mr. Nehru at the outset made an apology for making a departure from the 
convention of the presidential addresses being written beforehand. He said that 
he could not write his address first because ho did not get time and secondly 
because on that occasion he could not think what he should write about He 
' used to feel daily that he should sit to write if time permitted if anything came 
to his mind. That did not mean that he had no ideas in his mind. But he felt 
that if he said about his recent visit to Europe, the Kisans might be confused for they 
might say that they had come to the conference to hear things connected with their 
needs and therefore they might be upset if international politics were discussed or 
they might not understand them. Kisans’ problems were more important than the 
question of the country’s Swaraj for if kisans were not organized they would oontinne 
to be suppressed or oppressed. But if they took into consideration the country’s 
other major problems, Swaraj and international matters, those problems would be 
found to be inter-conneoted, for if there was a fire or epidemic at a place, neighbours 
were also likely to be affected. Therefore kisans who had assembled at the oonfer- 
enoe and who were anxious about their own matters should try to understand 
international matters also because foreign politics and Indian affairs were inter- 
connected. They should not therefore feel that their leaders should not touch 
international pofitios. Their anxiety was to wake the country such as every kisan 
should be able to understand everything and be fit to bear the burden of the 
administration. The? did not want that only a few leaders should understand every- 
thing while kisans should follow them blindly. The kisans took part in voting at the 
elections and they should be fit enough to understand for whom they should vote. 

Mr. Nehru next referred to his visit to Europe. The first country he visited was 
Spain where efforts were being made by some foreigners to suppress the Spanish 
people. He referred to China and Japan also and remarked that in the world 
xorces were at work to suppress subjects. One great reason for such conditions, he 
said, was the policy of Britain to suppress democratic forces, Britain recently received 
a great shock. It was, he felt, cutting its own root. Its prestige was completely gone. 
That did not mean that other countries in the world had freedom. There were imperi- 
alist forces elsewhere rise. 

Mr. Nehru cut short his statement in international affairs following an interruption 
caused by cries from a distant corner that they could not hear him. On the 
interruption ceasing, Mr. Nehru said that they shoula try to understand these things 
so that they might be prepared beforehand to face the situation in the event of a 
world war. He farther illustrated how India was connected with foreign matters. 
Commercial questions in foreign countries affected India also. In regard to kisans 
also they had to look to the history of the condition of the kisans in other countries 
as well. The kisans in other countries were far better than many Indian zamindars. 

In America many kisans owned motor oars. The cause of the poverty of the kisans 
of India and the country in general was the imperialist power. 

Mr. Ntkru referred to the new Government of India Act. It was, he said, a 
deception for it did not give them freedom. The Congress at first hesitated to Mcept 
offices under that constitution for fear that they might forget their main work for 
Swaraj. After farther consideration they accepted offices and the Oongre^men 
were the cabinet What the Congress cabinet had done was before them. 

An estimate of good or harm would be a long story. But^ the acoeptance 
of office had done sufficient good, lliat would lead to the improvement ot 
thg condition of the kisans ; but the real advantage was that their power and 
sangathan for the work for swaraj had enhanced. The kisan’s hearts had risen ana 
oppression on them had lessened, Enongh oppression of the kisans was still going ooi 
yet during the last 1 half years there had been a mnoh difference in tite extent ome 
oppression, either at the hands of the polloe, or zemindars or karindas, or snyi^j 
else. It was gradually lessening. He knew that the kisans wanted that whatever v as 
to be done for them should be done soon nodi Mn Nehru aeserMi he himself some 
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iiiBM frit npwt on Boeing that the work wee not being done qnioki7<-Bnrii WM Am 
G oToriiment maohioery. The kisans were OTer-bardened with aonte 


and it was oeoeaaary for the oabioet to ^ruo fast’, eyen at a speed wUoh orighl 
make them breathe oard, (in the work which would bring relief to the kiaasa)* 
Therefore be was often npset at the slow progress. But there were many dlAoultiain 
The first diflBLouity was that under the constitution under which the Oongreaa 
GaUnet waa formed their hands and feet were tied. They oould run fast if they 
had Swaraj’. The second dijBHoalty was their own weakness. They inyolred them- 
aelyea in petty matters and forgot major problems. 

For instance, they raised communal questions. The communal quarrela 
happened and weakened the nation but they should remember that in other 
big countries, where disputes occurred, the whole country did not inyolve itaelf 
in them. The work of swaraj was not for any community ; it was for the 
entire country. Yet some of their astray people always kept a communal ontlooki 
and it was very painful to find that some of their prominent oountrymeO| 
among Hindus and Muslims, did things which instead of uniting people oansei 
dissensions among them. There were some bodies which had undertaken the 
task of only badnaming the Congress. If they read papers, Mr. Nehru aaid, they 
would notice that they in the Congress did not, as far as possible, even make any 
orltioism against them. What they had indioated was that whateyer was said a^nst 
the Congress was wrong. Mr. Nehru asserted that he had no hesitation in decla- 
ring there that the allegations made against the Congress were not only wrong but 
ridiculous and mean, fie felt ashamed when any educated Indian was a party to 
such irresponsible methods. By such methods they not only harmed the country but 
their own community. The door of the Congress, be said, was open to eyerybody ; It 
was shut only against those who did not want freedom for the country. There were 
some communal institutions of only Muslims, or Hindus or Sikhs and eyerybody had 
a right to strenc^hen his oommunity. The (jongress did not oppose the eaistenoe 
of the Muslim League or of the Hindu Mahasabha. But generally members of 
those institutions only talked against Congress and not of national problems, althongh 
t)iey professed the creed of independeooe. They abused the Congress but he would 
ask them to realize that the person abusine only harmed himself and not the person 
abused. Many baseless things were said against the Congress Cabinet but the 
Cabinet dealt with the matter leniently. Tet a ory was raised that under the 
Congress Ooyernment; the Muslims were being crushed. They requested Musiims to 
tell them how Muslims were crushed ; the Muslim League, he understood, alao 
appointed a committee. The instances of Muslims being crushed which were pointed 
out were such as the Bande Matram song, the tri-oolour flag. The flag ooloura 
pare selected after deep deliberation. The tri-oolour flag was of the whole country 


pare selected after deep deliberation. The tri-oolour flag was of the whole country 
but if they examined if from a communal aspect, it bad also the green colour, which 
was oonaiaefed to be of the Muslims. Therefore if anybody complained against the 


flag he would oi^ it a dishonest complaint. There might be separate flags of commu- 
idties but they oould haye no place in the national work. Mr. Nehru regretted 
mt elderly persons who had taken part In the national work and for whom they 


its policy and oould not be moyed by false aHegations, and one policy of the Oon^ 
greas would be that it would not inyolye Itself In communal matters. The door of 
me Congress was open to all ; Congress was prepared to consider the difficulties of 
all and ft would be a mistake to expect that ft should giro up its old principles on 
which it had been working for the country. One of its fundamental principles was 
am the protection of the minorities. He hoped that they would not inyolye theoiri 
smyes in petty matter but push on their national work. 

Mr. Nskru remarked that as Aoharya Narendra Deo had pointed out they 
had reached the door of the Freedom and if anybody put obstaita ttt 
^6 way of their further progress, he should feel ashamed of 
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waa doing anything wrrng they should point out where tt ww wtoafe 
Oon^m Cabinet and they were all soldiers of the same regiment. 

ahpuld 1 ^ not do anything which would weaken the Congress — 
boro Mehru deprecated efforts to from Kisan Sabhaa aa orfSuiaati^ rlliFB 
Ihore was no hann to form suoh organizations to strengfton thi 
Mil thgy wore intended to weskon the Cocoes that wonM bSTy .. 
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06 fdH thftt Bone OiSAo assooiations were formed to weaken the Cfonneak. That 
waa not proper. 

its primary objeot But alona 
With mat was also the problem of the removal of the poverty and in his view ^th 
the qnestions were intor-oonneoted for poverty could be removed only when 
^ Government in their hands — when they had the Pdnohayati 
Jsq. Everybody shcmid combine in the realization of these objeots. He often saw 
red ^ among the Kisans. The red flag was an old flag of Mazdoors and In some 
oonntries also of Eisans. He had no opposition to it but at that moment it was 
a great mistake to take red flag in villages. The kisans would get confused by 
i flafi^s. They Imd been used to the tri-colonr flag, which had become symbol 
^ struggle for Swaraj, of Sangathan and of the Hisan’s strength, for behind 
mat flag there was a great power. Therefore if they took another flag among the 
Kiaans that would weaken the tri-colour flag. They should keep the tn-oolour flag 
in every home and he hoped that no efforts would be made to carry the rod flag 
among the Kisans. He had certainly a respect for the red flag but under the 
prMent conditions they had to attain Swaraj under the tri-colour flag and the whole 
nation should come under it to advance the country’s cause. 

J®*"* *^®*t drew attention of the ^embly to recent happenings in some 

Indian States, which, he said, had raised high hopes. The Congress wanted the Indian 
Btatra also to join in the struggle for freedom, and he noticed with great pleasure an 
awuening in the Indian States. He referred to the agitation of the people of Rajkot 
rad said that recently the Raja had agreed to give the people Swaraj, a Fanchayati 
Raj. ^ The British Diwan was opposed to the people’s demands but ne had also to 
submit before the Sangathan of the subjects. Rajkot was a small state but the 
triumph of its subjects^ would be an example to other states. Some other states had 
also ao^pted the prinoiple of Fanchayati Raj. In their own provinoe they had two 
smtes, Tehri (Garhwal) and Benares and he had beard that the Benares state had 
wo annonooed that their Government wonld be on the principle of Fanchayati Raj. 
^at was really half work for they wanted such achievements in big states like 
Hyderabad and Kashmir also. The question of the Indian states was a complicated 
one. He hoped that the Indian states wonld also cooperate in the struggle for Swaraj 
rad thereby accelerate the pace towards freedom. 

Continnii^ Mr. Nehru referred to the Tenancy legislation which was before the 
Assembly. One tyng which pained him was that one and a half years had elapsed 
but the Gk)ngres8 Cabinet bad not been able to make that legislation. When the 
OongresB Cabinet was formed they passed some orders snoh as those staying proceed- 
ings against kisans, which gave the Kisans some relief bat it was painful to find that 
ra legislation giving them substantial relief could be made although 1 half years had 
efopsed since the Congress Cabinet came in office. The zemin&rs had threatened 
ratyagraha--it was good thing for zemindars also to learn at last satyagraha. But, Mr. 
Nehru said, they were not opposed to zemindars or taluqdars. The question was not 
of causing harm to any body but it was of giviug relief to the poor tenants, of rais- 
ing those who were fallen. There was no question of enmity with anybody but their 
oottotry could not make an advance until Kisans’ condition improved. He hoped that 
the Congress Cabinet would^ soon take steps to provide snostantial relief to the 
tenants. The legislation which was before the Assembly contained many good things, 
The question was to enforce it as early as possible. That should be first and other 
laws oonld oome^ later. Among other problems was one of indebtedness and he wanted 
mat the provincial Qovernment should soon enact a law which would lessen the 
Kisras* burden of indebtedness. He wanted the Kisans to consider also the question 
of farming on the^ cooperation prinoiple for if ^ or 60 Kisans combined to work 
together and distribute the produce among themselves they would be better off thsQ 
if each worked separately on small plots of lands. 

Mr. Nehru said that when the Teoraoy Bill was passed by the Assembly — and it 
mnld be passed as the Congress party was In majority — it would go to the Coupoil. 

^6DciI was not selected by the Kisans but by the Zamindars or the capitalists. 
They did not like the Bill and might oanse obstaoles— he hoped obstaotes would not 
ra caused as that wonld agitate Kisans^-and if there were obstaoles it should be the 
duty of the Congress and the Kisans to show that they could not tolerate such 
obs^les M they had already waited long. 

hrager strikes or ratysgraha by atadents etc. Tke 
Wsgfla deolared mat when time came they would offer satyagraha against the Con- 
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gran. He remarked that the League aband Oongrese and at the same time thooght 
of imitating its methods. Hr. Nehru oontihuing said that he thought that they hu 
perhaps the greatest sangathan of the Congress in the United Provinoes. They had 
made about 15 lakhs members. They noticed some disputes on the oooaaio^ of 
elections but he said that the Congress work In the provinoe was improvinge Iney 
were learning to control it and their work would improve as their power inoreaaede . 

Gonolnding Mr. Nehru exhorted the people to ond their mutu^ disputes and 
strengthen efforts for the uplift of the masses^ the country and the Swaraj and to 
celebrate the ^Independence Day’ on Jau. 26 with great enthusiasm. 

Resolutions --AgrarUii Problem 

The following is the text of the resolution on the agrarian problem which was 
moved to-day and was passed on the next day 

*Ia the opinion of the conference, in U. P. the system of laud settlement shoi^ 
be such that the zamiudari system should be ended, as it is harmful both to me 
zamindars and the tenants. But under the present oonditions this oonferenoe wel** 
comes the Tenanoy Bill proposed by the provlnolal Government and hopes that it 
would become law soon. The bill would remove many difficulties of the tenanta: 
but the following^ points are particularly emphasised. As regards rent there should 
be at least a remission of Ks. eight orores ana it should be allowed within six mouths 
of the passing of legislation. The arrears of rent, payment for whioh has been stayed^ 
should be remitted altogether unconditionally. The system of ejectment for arrears 
should be abolished, and instead as muoh of the defaulting tenants' land should be 
auctioned as necessary. The present system of attachment should be abolished. 
Ejectments made since 1344 /as/t should be cancelled and occupancy rights should 
be declared for the tenants in possession in respect of the lands which have been 
entered as unattested to rent. To improve the oondition of the Eisans, besides the 
bill under consideration, legislation is also necessary for farming on the principle 
of co-operation, for leaving the land for pasteurs and giving faoilitiee in respeot id 
parti and abadi lands reducing Kisans' buruen of indebteuness and providing for loans 
to reduce rate of interest. Ways and means should be adopted for marketing on 
good price tho Kisans’ produce and arrangements should be made in villages for 
other avocations for Kisans. The conference wants to tell the Eisans that the Oon- 
gress Government is engaged in removing their miseries, but the great cause of 
their miseries is the fact that the Congress Government had not the power to 
do things which would completely remove their miseries. Buoh power in our ooun* 
try would be obtained only oa the attainment of Swaraj. Therefore it is necessary 
that we should all unite to make the Congress sangathan so effective aud powerful 
as could bring them Swaraj at the earliest. 

ReMluUons«.2nd. Day-Ayodhya*-31sl. December 1938 


Feoxbation Opposed 

XT Oonferenoe met in the noon to-day under the presidency of Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru. The most important resolution adopted related to Federation whioh ran thus 

“In view of the situation in India and the rapid development in the world 
situation the time has come for the full application of the principle of self-determi- 
nation of ludia so that the people of India might establish an independeat 
demwratio state by means of a constituent assembly. Not only the inherent right 
and dignity of the people of India demand full freedom but also economic and other 
problems cannot 6od a solution nor oau India keep paoe with the modern progresB 
unless the people have full opportunities of self-development and growth whudi 
i^epMdenoe alone cap give. Provincial autonomy too is restricted and linodlsd ter 
effmtive progress and such good as could by obtained from it is being raaiily 
exhausted. The proposed Federation has been oondemned by the Gonareaa aa a 
re«jtioiiary soheme which bieds India to Imperialism. It h«. bran ^ 

*lMepmdent democratic India will face a sointieii of her nreat 
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IfhnStBT COHOBITUTALBD 

Another reeolntfon oonfffttiilited the Congress Ministry of this prorinoe for 
Improtiog the edmlnistration and making it progressive and felt that owing to 
nmeroos limitations and restriotion on it the pace of progress has been impeded 
and yital ohanges delayed. It opines that in particular the financial arrangements 
reenlting in large central expenditure and heavy salaries should be changed and the 
aervioe should be made to conform to the responsible system of government and 
the ideals of the Congress. 

British FoRmoN Pouor 

"This conference records its entire disapproval of the British foreign policy, cul- 
minating in the Munich Pact and the Anglo-Italian agreement. This policy has been 
one of oeliberate betrayal of democracy, repeated breach of pledges and co*operation with 
governments which are avowed and irreconcilable enemies of democracy and freedom. 
As a result of this policy, the world is being reduced to a state of international 
anarchy where brutal violence triumphs and ifouriBheB unchecked and decides the 
fate of nations and. in the name of peace stupendous preparations are being made 
for the most terrible of wars. International morality has sunk so low that in Central 
Europe the Nasi Government has sought to crush all people of the Jewish race by 
methods of organised terrorism, the Japanese invading armies in China have 
ravaged that land and committed atrocities and inhumanities on a vast scale, the 
BritiBh (Government has established a reign of terror in Palestine and in Spain there 
has been ceaseless bombing from the air of greal cities and civilian populations. 

‘This conference is opposed to Imperialism and fascism alike and is convinced that 
world peace and progress require the ending of both of these. The conference 
Is of opinion that In view of world developments and the trend of British 
fSoreign policy towards fascism, it is urgently necessary that India should dissociate 
hmell completely from British policy and control and direct her own foreign 
policy as an independent nation thereby keeping aloof from imperialism and fascism 
aud pursuing her path of peace aad freedom.*’ 

War Danoxb 


In view of the continuing danger of an imperialist war this conference leiterates 
the (Jongress policy of non-partioipatlon and states that the people of India cannot 
permit their resources to be exploited for imperialist purposes, any attempt to 
Impose a decision on them by outside authority will be resisted and the right of 
the Indian people to take all such vital decisions themselves must be established. 
The conference condemns the anti-recruiting legislation passed by the Central Govern- 
ment as an attempt to prevent forcibly the exercise of the right of the Indian 
people to take such steps as they consider necessary to avoid participation in a war 
w^ioh they do not approve. 

In view of the faot that the world situation is rapidly deteriorating largely due to 
the policy of the British Government, and new crises have to be faced continually, 
the conference calls upon the Congress organisation, the provinoial Government and 
the people of the province to keep vigilant and prepared to meet any situation that 
might anse.*’ 

China 


‘This conference sends its greetings to the people of China and its deepest 
sympathy in their trials and privations in the struggle for freedom against a ruth- 
less and inhuman imperialism. It congratulates them on their heroic resistance and 
is convinced of their eventual triumph. 

‘The conference welcomes the despatch of a Congress Medical Mission to China 
on behalf of the Indian people and trusts that this mission will continue to receive 
full financial support so that it may carry on its work of succour effectively and be a 
worthy symbol of Indian solidarity with China.” 


SVAZN 

This conference being fully conscious of the vital importance of the 
•tri^e in Bpain to the cause of freedom and democracy all over tne 
world, mds ita greeting to the people of Republican Bpain, and expresses^ its 
aamiration for Uielr nmroto naiataooe to forelgu aggreaaion. The 
tnM thU all poasible aasiatanoe will be given to them by sending 
to ^ rrfugees and ohildren and incomes the formation of 
Bslief Committee for thia purpoae.*’ 


eonfrrence 

•eDuiBK feod-stnft 
M IwItaB SpaDi0b 
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PBOOPDINQS AND BESOLUnONS m 

PBOHXBITXOir 

A caiolakioa wdoominfl; the policy of prohibition of the U. P. OofiCiiaMnt 
end its ineagaretioQ in Meinpari and Eteh dietriote nod expteeaiog the 
that the came will be applied to the whole pro? inoe wac also put from Wt 
ehair and passed. 

Pboviroial ADXEinsTainoir 

*This conferenee appreciates the good work done by the Oongress ministry in 
this province in improving the administration and mmcing it more progressive 
and responsive to the people’s will, and In lessening the burdens of the masses. 
The conference trusts that this work will be continued with all speed and 
efficiency and that it will receive the cooperation of the people.” 

^*The conference further feels that owing to numerous limitations and 
restrictions which are a legacy of the past, as well as owing to entanglement 
with routine work, the pace of progress and internal reform Is impeded and 
vital changes are delayed. The conference, therefore, is of opinion that it Is 
essential that these restrictions should be removed and the speed of progress 
considerably accelerated. In particular the financial arrangements which result 
in a large proportion of the state revenue being absorbed in central expenditnre 
and in payment of heavy salaries and allowances ^hould be changed and 
the services should be made to conform to a respon^le system of Government 
and the ideals of the Congress.” 


Censorship and Ban of Boors 

**The conference records its strong condemnation of the system of banning 
of progressive literature by the Central Government and the stoppage of books 
and periodicals at the ports by the customs officials acting under the Sea 
Customs Act. In spite of so-called provincial autonomy this censorship has 
continued lor a year and a half and even a well-known book written by the Congress 

£ resident has been kept under ban. The conference is of opinion that this 
I not only an improper restriction of civil rights and democratic procedure 
hut is also a oontinu^ challenge to the Provlnoial Government and the Congress 
which are committed to the establishment and maintenance of oivil liberties. The 
conference requests the Proviooial Governments to take effective steps to get these 
restrictions removed. 

National Volttntbibb 


Baba Bri Prakasa next moved a resolution welcoming the formation of the 
Oongress national volunteers’ corps under the auspices of the provinoiiU Oongress 
committee and expressing the hope that the members of the corps would wor|; 
sincerely for the publio. The mover emphasized the need on the part of the 
volunteers to be striot disoiplinarians. That would be a step to prepare the people 
to bear the responsibilities of Swaraj when it was attained. 

Indian States 


The last resolution whioh was moved by Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh related to 
the Indian States and ran as follows ; 

This conference welcomes general national awakening in Indian States and regards 
it as good omen for the Swaraj movement in Hindnsthau because Hindusthaa 
would be free only when there is freedom in its every part and all the people have 
equal rights. 

The oonferenoe considers the demands of the people of the Indian States for 
Panohayati Baj to be reasonable. It oongratnlates the subjects of the Bajkot 
Benares Btatee etc. on their victory. The oonferenoe is pleased that the antboriw 
of some States have accepted this demand of the people and are Wng stena in 
that connection. 

The oontoenoe requests the States in the United Provinces, namelv Xbkrf; 
Bampnr and Benares that they should transfer real power of ad^fstration tWhia 
their respective voM to the people and esUblish Panohayati goveniaientft Bie 
eonferen^ regrets that in many States the subjects are bei£ - 

Wrwwd. In many plaom obstaolM are also being put in the im of the i 
committees doing ooostruotive work and efforts to op — - 

by SBMs of lerala^n ; and national flag is also 
tolarate this. Ae Oongress has also felt that in 
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Oovernment has great mfluenoes and the? prevent the state authorities from 
advanoiog with the people and in some plaoes they with the State authorities 
through the British army is suppressing the people. The Congress cannot bear this 
policy of the British Government and it will have to resist it. The Conference hopes 
that the Indian States’ people will remain firm in their demands and will strengthen 
their sangathan. 


The N. W. Frontier Political Conference 

The first open sitting of the Frontier Political Conference, whose sessions began 
at Abbottabad on the 13th. August 1938 was held amidst scenes of enthusiasm. Over 
ten thousand persons, including delegates and members of the Frontier Provincial 
Congress Committee and Congress members of the Frontier Assembly, attended the 
Conference. Prominent among those present were Khan Abnl Qhaffar Khan, Dewan 
Bhanjnram Gandhi, Khan Onlam Mohamed Khan. President of the Frontier Provincial 
Congress Committee, Sardar Rab Nawaz Khan, Oommander-in-Chief of the Red Shirts, 
SheiKh Sarajnddin Piracha, and Malik Jiwanlal of Lahore. 

In the oourse of his address welcoming the delegates, Hakim Abdul Islam 
exhorted the Muslims to join the Congress in lar^e numbers, as it was the only 
organisation in the oountry best fitted to solve the intricate problems of the Frontier 
Frovinoe, to remove pove^v and illiteracy. He said that in the Frontier the Con- 
gress had such a strong bold as no other political organisation could claim. The 
Congress had penetrated into almost all villages of the Province. 

Referring to the Gongress-Leagne negotiations for a communal settlement, the 
Maulana appreciated the attitude of the Congress, but was sure that no good would 
come out of any negotiations with the Muslim League. 

After criticisiog the action of the Governor in using his veto in respect of some 
Bills passed by the Frontier Assembly, he condemned the forward policy of the 
British Government in Waziristan. In the end, he endorsed the Oonu^ess view- 
point with respect to the introduction of the proposed Federal scheme, and described 
it as a direct insult to their national aspiration. 

Maulna Abdul Kadir Kaauri occupied the chair and delivered his presidential 
address. 

Resolution 


Four resolutions were adopted. The first resolution reiterated the Congress resolve 
about non-participation of India in any world war, adding that India should not give 
any help to Britain, military or financial, in case war broke out. This resolution was 
moved ny Sheikh Garajuddin Piraoha, the Punjab Congress leader. 

The Second resolution condemned British policy in Palestine characterising it as 
the resnlt of imperialistic designs and demanded its immediate reversal. 

■¥ The next resolution unequivocally declared their resolve not to accept the Federal 
scheme. The resolution further added that oonstitutiou framed by a representative 
Constituent Assembljr was the only one acceptable to them. 

The last resolution protested against the forward policy in Waziristan and 
oondemned bombing of villages, demanding that the independence of the trans-frontier 
tribes should be maintained. 

The attendance to-day increased owing to the arrival of Congress leaders from 
all over the province in oonneotion with the meeting of the Provinoial Congress 
Committee. 

The most important resolution passed related to the Bannu outrage. Strong speeches 
Bcousing local officials were made. The resolution sympathised with the victims of the 
raid, and demanded the appointment of an independent enquiry oommitttee and the 
payment of compensation to the sufferers. It pointed out that the raid was the result 
of a deep-rooted conspiracy to discredit the Congress Ministry and create a feeling or 
discontent amongst minorities, sow seeds of oommunalism and justify the forwara 
policy of the Government of India. . . 

The second resolution protested against the sentence of three years passed against 
Mohd. Zaman, Jagirdar of Kurram Agency, and demanded the mterferenoe ^ 
Governor ; while another resolution demanaed the release of Cnndan Lai, a politics 
prisoner confined in the Peshawar jail. ^ ^ 

Another resolution snpported the Frontier Debt Belief Bill and wanted widening 
of its scope to inolnde those non-agrionlturist debtors who had only one resiaenwtt 
house. 



Review of Trade of India in l937-3d 


The world trade situation in relation to India, the direction of trade, the 
trends in production, prices and trade of important commodities, the balance of 
trade and movement of treasure are surveyed comprehensively in the Review of 
the Trade of India in 1937-38, published by the Economic Adviser to the Governmeot 
of India on the 8th. December 1938. 

India witnessed the culmioation of a lone period of recovery in world trade, 
world production and international price level in 1937-38. Rapidly expanding 
production and equally growing optimism had marked 1936. The outloox in the 
b^inoing of 1937 appears bright, for the rearmament policy promised a large 
growing demand for both raw materials and finished products. The demand grew 
so rapidly in 1937 that fears of acute shortage began to be expressed. 

This boom phase was, however, of short duration. The price level attained a 
maximum in April 1937. Thereafter it fell rapidlv till June and declined again 
sharply a .d continuously from September to the end of November. After a 
temporary rally it continued its downward trend, though not so sharply, till the 
middle of June 1938. Since then the trend was decidedly upwards, though it is 
not yet possible to decide whether that month will be the mark of a real turn in 
the cycle of prices and of activity. 

The year 1937, on the whole, was an undoubtedly prosperous one for the primary 
producers due to a combination of high prices and increased output and sales. 

The trade cycle which ended in 1937 showed certain marked differences from 
those of the path In the leading money markets cheap money prevailed through- 
out the recovery phase. There was no pressure upon the cash reserves of the 
banks and money did not become dearer as is usually the case during normal 
trade cycles. 

Another characteristic feature of this trade cycle was the activist intervention of 
the State. This policy of intervention exposes the institution frame-work of the 
society to forces much less amenable to rational calculation than was the case in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


The CutTivaiOR beaus the Brunt 

In the depression which started in 1939, agricultural and raw material -produeing 
countries suffered even more severely than the industrial countries. The Indian 
cultivator was in sore distress on account of the disastrous slump in agricultural 
prices. When the upward movement started in 1932-33, the rise in the price of 
commodities in which he was interested was painfully slow and halting and it was 
only in the middle of 1936 that the primary commodities began their definite 
upward movement. As the year advanced the rise almost became a boom and the 
prices touched a figure, the highest for many years. But these boom oonditione 
were too artificial to last and ^ril 1937 witnessed a sudden reversal of the upward 
trend in business conditions. Thera were, besides, unfavourable developments in 
world markets in primary commodities during this year and seriously sffeat^ 
Indian agricultural conditions. The magnitude of the decline was clearly seen only 
after the middle of 1937. 

Raw Cotton 


The outstanding feature of the year, says the Review, summing up the position 
of raw cotton, has been the record crop in America and a new record for the 
world's total crop of raw cotton. This very large output came at a time when 
the boom in world business conditions had definitely been reversed and a rapid 
downward movement had started. As a result, prices of raw cotton slnmM 
dieastroasly during the first six months of 1937-38, and touched new low lerdwhi 
October. The ooosumption of raw cotton in the world did not show any mariBnil 
Inmase and in the esse of American cotton, it was distinctly on a larger lev^ if 
it had not been for the American Government’s policy of loans to cotton 

P«<»» woold dumped •«[! fii«her; 

fwnlt of thw poliey, bowerer, the downwerd moremeat «u umeted und the ‘hSm 
of MW cotton MiUed to wme extent doting the leeond ludf of the yenr 
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Ilia Berlew flnda that the eonditloDi were generally fafonrable for jnte eowlng 
and mmloatioD. Bat contrary to ezpeotatfons, the expanded Indian jnte prodno- 
lion did not put the foreign jate indnstriee oat of gear, nor did th^ ledoee the 
loteign demand for raw Jate. Ac a matter of fact, prodnetion of jjate prodaetc 
abroad inoreaced and exports of raw Jate were, therefore, maintained on a fairly 
h^ lefel. The qaancity, howerer. was lecc, bat the valae was eqaal to the 
Bcefloas xear« The year 1936-37 had closed with a rising Jate marhet, while 1937- 
88 opened with a raw Jate market in a fairly active condition. The prices began 
to fall in ICay and with alight flactaations eontinned till in March 1338 th^ were 
IM per cent below the level in May 1937. The average quotation of jute prices for 
1987-38, however, was higher than in the previous year. 


OlLSnDB 

Oilseeds Tike most other commodities, passed from boom to depression. In the 
beginning of the year 1937 the oilseed markets were most optimistic though the 

S rices was lower than in 1926. By the end of 1937-38, however prices had gone 
own much below their level in February 1937, Disoussing the future prospects of 
oilseeds and the present price level the Review find that the nrospects of groundnut 
are fairly hopeful in spite of the low level attained in March l938« 

The position of linseed unlike othor oilseeds were ouite sstisfactory. Prices 
were higher daring 1937-38, as compared with the previous two years. There is 
everv indication of linseed continuing in a healthy condition. For the time being, the 
supply position is fairly short, but the increasing rearmament programmes will mean 
a larger demand for linseed oil. As shipments from Argentine are expected to be 
smaller in 1938, the outlook for Indian linseed is more favourable for the coming 
year. 

Whiay ako Rios 


*Ihe crop harvested In India*’, says the Review, coming to wheat, *^daring the 
springMd summer of 1937, was abundant and amounted to 10,800,000 tons, as against 
SffXiJXX) tons in the preceding year. Ihla combined with the better prices obtainable 
for wheat in the world market encouraged exports from India during the year under 
review. Prices of Indian wheat rose considerably daring 1936-37 and attained the 
highest level in April 1937. Though decreasing after that month, prioes were on a 
famy high level till October. Thereafter, however, a sharp d loline set in”. 

Mkolusive of Burma, India figures as one of toe largest, if not the largest, rice- 
importing countries in the world. She has always purchased a large quantity of 
Burma rice, varying every year according to the condition of her own rice crop. 

She has always puronased a large qnantity of Bnrma rice, varying every 
year according to the condition of her own rice crop. The verv good rice crop of 
1936-37 in India brought down the rice exports to India 6om abroad. It was 
only 1,267^000 tons in 1937-^ as compared with the mneh larger figures of previous 
years. Price of rice in India showed an appreoiabie improvement In 1936-37, bat the 
larger orop of that year brought abont a small deofine. 

iNOUSTBIUi OONDmOKB 


Disoossing the industrial conditions of India in relation to trade oyoles, the 
Review eaye that at the beginning of the year there was hectic activity in the 
varions commodity and share markets. Unbounded optimism and over-confidence 
led to speonlation and the position became unhealthy and vulnerable. As in other 
parts of the world, a downward movement started in India and gathered force, loe 
Indian indoatiies reaiated for eome time, but after October, 1937, when the world 
poaition deteriorated farther, they snoonmoed to the general depresaion. Prioes oi 
ordinary shares attained their hiMSt level in March 1937, declined in jute, rose 
in OotoW and thereafter graduafiy weitoaed. The Drioee of indoBtrial oommooities 
did not at all move to the same extent during 1937-38. , .. 

The Review disooBfies the rise and fall of steel ooal, jate. «>tton, sngw, indi- 
vidually. Prioes of iron and ated began rising from November 1936. and by NoTomer 
1937, they had risen by nearly 60 per oent. Prioes of ooal inoraaeM by even a 


AIWA &ISUU ujr ugnriy w per ueiii. irrioeB v& ww iuwauwiwu 

peroentace. Ikon Deoember 19^ ^ quiati^ni atartad ri^K and hj Optpber 
they had inoreaaed nearly 106 per oent IkMU Deoeaiber 1^, prioea. of both tbMe 
ponunoAtieB atarted deolfning. Prioas of at^ fdl till lane 


the downward 
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movement having started at the end of 1935. After Jane 1937, sugar prices roM, 
though not to the same extent as in the case of steel or coal. Prices of cotton mand- 
faotnres have been remarkably steady during the last three or four years. The heavy 
slump in the price of raw ootton in 1937-38, coupled with the rationalisation in the 
industry, enabled it to make a substantial profit without increasing its prices to the 
consumers. The rise in commodity prices in the early part of 1937 had a heartening 
effect on jute prices and the quotations recorded some increase in April 1937. There* 
after, however, the intrinsic weakness of the industry, as a result of over-production 
and the business recession, asserted itself and prices declined continuously through- 
out the rest of the year. 

Tel 

Tea in 1937-38 fared well and its near future appears to be fairly bright as the 
industry is reaping the fruit of a well-thought-out regulation scheme in great con- 
trast to the uneconomic and unregulated production and export of the tieriod before 
1933. Production and consumption has been growing in tlie last five years, and in 
1937-38 they were nearly double those of 19B2-B3. 

Sinoe March 1937, the index of cement shares had dropped considerably, though 
it had maintained a fairly steady rise from the lowest lovel of August 1931, till the 
end of 1936-37. This fall is due to business recession during 1937-38. 

Starting with a better demand in the early months and oonseqnent expansion of 
currency to the extent of Rs. 8,00,00,000 against the transfer of sterling securities 
to the Issue Department, conditions in the money market worsened towards the end 
of the year. Trade was declining and money became unusable. A comparatively low 
rate of interest ruled the market throughout the year. The Reserve Bank rate 
remained unchanged at 2 per cent throughout the year. 

Balance of Trade 

The merchandise balance of trade in favour of India amounted to Rs. 15,88,00,000 
as compared with Rs. 51,91,00,000 in the previous year, showing a fall of over Bs. 

35.00. 00.000 due primarily to a great increase in the value of imports. Including 
transactions in treasure, the total visible balance of trade in favour of India, was 
Rs. 80.24,00,000 in 1937-38, as compared with Rs. 94,90,00,000 in 1936-37 and Bs. 

40.52.00. 000 in 1935-36. Conditions of trade were not so favourable, at the end of 
year as in the earlier period, and resulted in the decline in the rupee-sterling rate. 

The total value of India’s export to all countries, including Burma, in 1937*98 
amounted to Rs. 181,00,00,000, Rs. 4,00,00,000 less than the preceding year and Rs. 

31.00. 00.000 more than iu 1935*36. The imports showed a remarkable recovery, rising 
by Bs. 32,00,00,000 as compared with the preceding year and Bs. 24,00,00,000 as 
compared with 1935*36. India’s internal trade has been increasing in volnme and 
continued unoheoked during the whole of 1937-38. 

Dealing With the last period of the year, the Review finds that a change, due to 
revival in Wall Street and American commodity markets, brought tho index of a 
variable yield securities to the first small rise since 1937, Commodity and share markets 
have shown some revival from the middle of June, but it is too early to say whether 
this is the real beginuibg of a real bussiuess recovery. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session^Calcutta — 19tb. December 1938 

Presidential Address 

Presidiog over the annual general meeting of the Assooiatod Chambers of Oommeros, 
which was opened by bis Excellency the Yiceruy at Calcutta on the DeeeHibed 
1938, Sir George Campbell, president of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Bonnded a 
general note of warning on the desirability of the provincial Governments* examining 



Bw mem inangnrarea wiin an reasonable speed. He also suggested the advisabaUv 
80 IU ooor^nation m Uboar policy as between the different proTinoial OoTembMatl 
to the Indo'Bnrma true ^reement, Sir Oeorge expressed tike iMHie 
that when time came It might in the interests oi the tr£ie of both 
64 
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Banna be renewed in its entirety or with very little modifioation lor a farther 
period of (?) years. 

As regards the Ottawa agreement he felt sare that it had not been so disadvan- 
tageoos to India as many oritios had tried to ntiake oat and had not prevented India 
from making bilateral trade agreement with other parts of the empire, such as 
Aastralia. fie fabped that the Oommeroe department of the Government of India 
would soon find tune to disonss and to inangarate such agreements. 

Upon the subject of federation Sir George Campbell observed that its prospects 
were obscured by threats of non-cooperatiou and by the attempts to aWm the 
princes by manufacturing agitation within their states. The campaign against 
federation enlisted in some respects the sympathy of more moderate elements 
and revolutionary forces were quick to seize on this as an opportunity of extending 
their influenoe and maintaining a link between themselves and the vast body 
whose drift towards constitutionalism they deplored. The existence of that drift 
was ^ evidence that their own experience had proved to the former oritios that the 
oonstitution went farther to meet tneir aspirations than they believed before they 
gave it a trial and it was to be hoped that they would resolve to build on the 
foundation of the existing federal scheme rather than allow themselves to be made 
tools of the forces whioh were striving to destroy the society which the ministries 
were striving to preserve and advance. 

The Viceroy’s Opening Address 

In the course of his address opening the Chambers, H. E, the Viceroy said 

I listened with interest to what you said on the matter of labour legislation. 
Decent and humane conditions of work are, as I am sure you will agree, the most 
effective antidote to subversive forces in the labour movement and that oonsideration 
has always been present to my Government in their labour legislation. But progress 
has been tempered with caution ; in every advance undertaken there has been full 
consultation with the interest oonoerned and full weight has at all times been given 
to the stage of development of labour in this country. My Government entirely 
share the view that there may well be advantage in the provinces and the centre 
taking counsel together in order to coordinate labour policy so far as local conditions 
permit and the whole of this matter is under active consideration. 

India and Bubica 

I am fully sensible of the importance of maintaining close and cordial trade 
relations between India and Burma, whose mutual trade surpasses in volume the 
trade between India and any empire country other than the united Kingdom. With 
&is end in view, my Government will continue to watch with interest the working 
of the present agreement. 

Anolo-Amebioan Aobbxmeni 

Like you I welcome the conclusion of the Anglo American agreement. I do not 
propose to touch on this topic at any length. But let me in a word emphasize its 
economic aspect and its importance as the most noteworthy contribution in recent 
years towards the problems of rehabilitating international trade. 

1 listened with great satisfaction to your friendly words of congratulation to my 
Posts and Telegraphs department, which cannot but be a real encouragement of them. 

I trust sincerely that the difficulties you have mentioned in connection with tne 
despatch from home of air mails are now being surmounted, and will not recur. 

IssTJX or nmXEATION 

In your speech, Mr. president, you laid particular stress on the i*®^® 

federation. I wholly agree with you as to the vital importance of that issue, more 

nartioularly at the stage whioh has now been reached. And I hope, r 

A shall not unduly strmn your patienoe if in the remainder of my remarks to-uay 
devote myself primarity to it 

When I spoke to you In December 1^, I said that there lay Ahead of us t o 
aohievements of an ideal whioh was the ideal which inspired the framers oi 
Government of India Act of 1986. An idmd, I added, for which wo ew^ a dwp u , 

Qf gratitude to those spokesmen of the Indian States and of ]Mtii^ India who u 
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taken part in the deliberations which resnited in the present oonstitntional scheme. I 
mentioned my concern to ensure that no avoidable demy ooonrred in the development 
of the federal soheme and in the arrangements in connexion with it And I saldi toOy 
that I in no way regretted the lapse of time which had taken plaoe in connexion with 
those^ preparations ; for the delay involved gave ns tho opportunity oarefnliy to 
sorntinize from every aspect all the features of the soheme, and to give its full and 
appropriate value to every one of them. A year has passed since then. Much 
further spadework has been done, spadework of great value, for which the SMretary 
of State and I owe a very real debt, and a debt which we gratefully acknowledge, 
to those who have given such invaluable help to us. At the state which we 
have now reached there may, I think, bo advantage in reviewing briefly the general 
position, and in bringing our minds back to the considerations which weighed with 
the Parliament and with the Joint Select Committee when they devised the 
constitutional scheme the second part of which is now approaching realisation. 

Personal Contact with Segrbiabt of State 

I have had the advantage, this summer, of renewing personal contact with 
the Secretary of State, and I have been able, too, to renew the same personal 
contact with members of both Houses and with his Majesty’s Ministers. There 
has never been any divergence of view— though I have seen that suggested,— 
between my noble friend^ tne Secretary of State, or his Majesty’s Government, 
and myself on the federal issue. But in speaking to you today I can do so with 
the additional confidence as to our entire unity of purpose and approach given by 
my conversations this summer. 


Revised Draft Instrument to Princes 

While I have been away, and since 1 have returned, a further stage, and a 
vital one, in the clearing of the approach to federation has been achieved and I am 
gl^, gentlemen, to be able to speak to you today with the knowledge that the 
princes are shortly to receive the revised draft instrument, and will be asked to 
signify within an appropriate interval of time their decision on it. 

The federal soheme has, 1 well know, been the target of many oritioisms— -from 
important political leaders, from the press, from private individuals. I have studied 
those criticisms with all the attention that they deserve, and with the fullest 
acceptance of the sincerity of purpose underlying them. I can but repeat, in 
the event, what I have said before, that no critioism of the scheme of feueration 
embodied in the Aot that I have seen advanced was absent from the mind of those 
of us by whom that soheme was framed. We were fully oonsoious of the directions 
in which it was open to attack. We were oonsoious that no scheme that the wit 
of man can devise can be free from blemish ^even from more serious error,— ^ 
more espeolally when the situation which it is designed to meet is unique in 
history, and presents features of such complexity and such difficulty. But our 
conclusion was, and it is my considered opinion today, that the scheme then 
devised is the best practicable solution of the great oonstitutional problem of India. 


Unity of Indu 

In framing the federal scheme, we had in view in the first plaoe, as W' 
consideration of dominant importance, the unity of India. The decisive weight of 
that factor calls for no argument today. Nor do I see any soheme that holds out 
a grwter hope for the achievement of tho political and tho constitutional unity 
of this great country than the scheme of the Aot. The achievement of that 
unity is more important today by a long way than it was even three years ago. It 
is more important, in the first plaoe, as it has given the change in the European baok« 

S ound : and the relations of the new ideologies which we see developing to 
e idwls which have been and which remain the basis of the British^ imlloy 
in India. It is more important, secondly, precisely because provincial auttmmv 
has worked so well. The greater the success of the scheme of provinciJ 
Mtonomy, the greater the degree to which tho strong and d^erao cSalnM iS 
{ndividiml provinces, widelv differing in racial and religions oomDOsition. th* 
economic and political outlook, asserts toemselves, the greater is the 

oentnf ugri and fissiparous tendencies, ana so of the^^aarriL ^ 
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Rsactio.v8 of Public Opinion 

In measuring the reactions of Pablio opinion to any proposal of major political 
importance it is well to remind ourselves that the circumstances of political oontro- 
versy tend everywhere to magnify and to advertise those points as to which there is 
difficulty or deep divergence of opinion* while those matters as to which there is 
concord and common agreement are too often— in the heat and dust of the fray— 
forgotton or set aside. So indeed has it been in regard to the controversy upon the 

g uestion of Jill-India Federation. Yet, if the matter be impartially examined, it will 
0 found that upon the essential merits of federation there is wide and in some 
highly important regards, unanimous agreement. 

Fulleb Political Life Fob India 

Let me attempt for a moment to probe the deeper reasons— the underlying 
instinots, upon wnich rests the understanding, so universal to-day, of the immense 
importance to India at this time of attaining a fuller political life without sacrificing 
the ideal of unity. What are the considerations, historical and contemporary, which 
have harnessed the wider patriotism of Indians to the heavy task of securing the 
political integration of their country ? Surely it~is the deep conviction that upon 
unity depends the position and prestige of India before the nations, and her capacity 
to take her due place in the world and to exercise upon woild development th'e 
influence to which she is entitled by right of her history, her importance and her 
cuiture, for the due fulfilment of her destiny, unity is essential. In the past India 
has suffered much and lost many things as the direct and unescapable penalty of 
internal schism and division. These truths lie deeply embedded in the historical 
ooDBoiousness of the people. 

I am convinced that their realisation to-day contributes most materially to shape 
opinion upon contemporar;ir problems. Quickening and fortifying these powerful 
Impulses, there is quite evidently a growing comprehension of the position of India 
in a world whioh has now beyond doubt entered upon one of those formative periods, 
the outcome of which must affect the shape of human affairs upon this planet for 
manv generations to come. It is certain that, in one shape, or another, such a crises 
must impose intense stresses and crucial tests upon all people. That India is awaro of 
all such matters none may doubt, her statesmen are constantly extending and broaden- 
ing the range and soope of their survey, her public is increasingly disposed to look 
outwards towards the great world of international affairs. Not as mere spectators, 
but as those who grasp the significance of India’s place in the environment of modern 
world problems, such stirrings of the national consoionsness are bound soon to seek 
their due expression. How can they find expression unless unity upon an All-India 
basis is achieved ? 

Economic Significance of Fboebation 

Upon the economic significance of federation there can, I imagine, be no serious 
doubt or disoent, and I am confident that commercial and financial interests through- 
out India are fully alive to its importance. 1 venture to hope that thoss interests, 
whether lodian or European, will make a direct contribution towards the education 
of public opinion upon this weighty aspeot of federation. The full fruits of union 
not ripen in a moment, but I believe that substantial benefits will verv soon 
accrue. Differences and exceptions in the economic field may— no doubt will 
—survive the achievement of the federal scheme. That, in the nature of things, 
is but to be expected but the achievement of that scheme cannot, in my judg- 
ment, but tend to harmonise the interests of all parties without material injury 
to any ; to weld together from the economic and fiscal point of view, in a manner 
and to an extent which could not otherwise be looked for, the Indian states ana 
British India ; and to ensure the alleviation of that lack of unity which, whatever 
its historical explanation, cannot in this sphere but strike the observers oalculatea 
to reduce efficiency, and lo hamper the development of India’s natural resources, 
and of her commercial and industrial opportunities. 

Peovinoial Autonomy 

When we last met a year ago, provincial autonomy had been in JnJ 

nine months. Experience of those nine months had left me confident that wwi v 
difficulties lay ahead (and the possibility of difficulty and misunderstanding wsb 
present then as it is today), the workability and the essential soundness oi 
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scheme devised by parliament had proved themselves ; and that, whatever oritloisms 
might be levelled on points of detail, the foundation was the right one, and, 
understanding and goodwill, the scheme of provinoial autonomy sound and wonable. 
I was oonfiaent too that the autonomous provincial governments, whatever party 
they represented, could in the working of provinoial autonomy expect in the fullest 
measure from Governors, from the services, and, in so far as he was concerned 
from the Qovernor-Qeneral, friendly and ready co-operation. 

Another year's experience of the working of provincial autonomy leavrs, I 
venture to claim, no room for doubt on any of these points. The tributes which 
Ministers of all political parties have in recent months paid to the woik of the 
great services speak for themselves. I know from first hand how real is the 
importance which Ministers attach to the loyal and willing co-operation which 
they have received. 1 can speak equally from first hand of the friendly character 
of the relations between Governors, standing as the King's represertatives outside 
and above party, and their Ministers, As to the working of the special respon- 
sibilities, you will, I am sure, agree that the forecast which 1 made in my message 
to India of June last year has been amply and fully realized. He would be a 
bold man who, today, even in these conditions, excluded the possibilityy. from 
one cause or other, of difficulty, even of very serious difficulty, in the future. 
But, on a broad view, the great experiment of provincial autonomy, the transfer 
of real powers to the Ministers elected by an electorate five times the size of 
the electorate that had previously voted in India, has proved a marked success. 
And, given the continuance of the goodwill and the understanding which has been 
given in such full measure there is no reason today why we should not Ioo(t with 
confidence to tue future. I have no fear that given the same good will and the bame 
co-operation the federal scheme maintained by the joint talent of British India and 
the Indian states, will not be as great and as significant a success as provincial 
autonomy has been. 


Federal Scheme 


I am familiar with criticism that the federal scheme is too restricted in its scope. 
Nor do I over-estimate, in relation to federation, the importance or the value of the 
inferences to be drawn from the working of provincial autonomy. For all that, 
when I consider criticisms such as those which I have just mentioned, I cannot 
but think of the apprehensions expressed, and, I am sure, genuinely and sincerely 
felt, at the time or tho introduction of provincial autouomy. 

I would ask whether experience has not shown the reality of the powers then 
transferred, the ready spirit of cooperation of governors and the services, the 
immense potentialities whioh the scheme of provinoial autonomy, whatever 
hesitations it may have engendered before it was brought into being, has placed in 
the hands of ministers. And I would point to the fact that the special responsibilities 
placed upon governors by the Act have admitted, over a period of now morn than 
eighteen months, of being whioh the Act intended them to be operated. Withont 
any inteferenoe with the orderly development of the provinoial scheme and Without 
those frequent clashes between ministers and governors whioh were in so many 

? [uartors apprehended as likely, I am oonfident that, after allowance has been made 
or the different setting on the stage, we may look for a similar state of thisgs 
with the introduction of the federal scheme. 


To draw a strict parallel between the federal portions of the Act and the provin- 
cial portions would be misleading. But 1 would like to express my own profound 
coQViotioD of the value and the importance of the orderly processes inherent in the 
federal scheme, and of the seeds of development which that scheme oontaina. I no 
more underrate here than in the case of provinoial autonomy the sincerity of the 
doubts which critics of federation may feel. 

But I would ask them to give fedferation the trial whioh I am convinced that it 


roBoy 10 approaon xne prooiems of the centre fund I fully recognise how tbev dffS 
from the problems m the promoiol field) with detaohment, o^nneei imFiiMMj 
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anxiet;^ to reach the solation best ia the interests of India* In these matters the 
spirit IB of more oonoern than the letter ; and that oonsideration is one that must at 
all times be present to those on whom fadis the responsibility for government in this 
country. 

Indiak Statbs 

Mr* President, I listened with great interest to yonr remarks about the Indian 
States, and I welcome the opporiunity that you give me of saying a word about the 
States in their relation to federation. The states are as essential an element in a 
federation of India as are the provinces of British India. The unity of India is as 
dear a thing of them as it is to British India. It was with distinguished leaders of 
the states that the federal ideal in its present form originated, and their contribution 
to the elaboration of the federal ideal has in the past been material. The decision as 
to their farther contribution must be for them and for them alone to make. 

No pressure to take a decision in a particular sense will be brought upon the 
rulers of the Indian states by His Majesty’s government or by me. 

Indeed, this matter has throughout been approached with full appreciation of the 
responsibility which falls upon the individual ruler who has to take a decision of 
Buch momentous ooosequence to his dynasty and his state. We have done all that 
lay in our power to apply a just judgment to the points which have been raised by 
individual states in connection with their accession to federation and to find the wise 
and appropriate solution of those points ; and we have, at all times, kept before us 
the ideal of the unity of India. 

The decision whether or not to accede to the federation of India falls to be taken 
at a^^me when the minds of many rulers are preoccupied with the question of de- 
termining the extent to which ideas ^germinated in different conditions, and arising 
from wholly differnt ciroumstanoes, are capable of assimilation with the background 
of their traditions and responsibilities. I realise the difficuty of that problem-none- 
theless great because, the advice and assistance of the paramount power is always 
available to rulers. 

I must rest with rulers themselves to decide what form of government they 
should adopt in the diverse conditions of Indian states and, as the Secretary of State 
has again made clear in the last few days, while the paramount power will not 
obstruct proposals for constitutional advance initiated by rulers, his Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of bringing any form of pressure to bear upon them 
to initiate constitutional changes. 

I need not remind you of the close and active interests which so many rulers 
have already displayed in this question. But in a field in which, for historical 
and other reasons, such wide differences in conditions exist, generalizations are 
dangerous and misleading. This nature of any internal adjustment, the checks and 
balances appropriately to be applied, cannot wisely in all oiroumstances be the same, 
and the fullest weight must be given to all relevent factors by those on whom the 
responsibility directly falls. But, gentlemen, let us make no mistake about this if 
federation is not to fall short of the high ideal which it has so far constituted, if 
it is to be a real federation of all India then the collaboration and the 
participation of the Indian states, and of the tradition they stand for 
are essential. 


WoBBiNO OF Provincial Autonomy a touoh-stone 

Gentlemen, I have kept you too long and only the importance of this issue is 
my excuse. It has been my objeot to reaffirm to you my own faith in the federal 
ideal : and the importance that in my judgment attaches to its early realization. 
Provincial autonomy and its working have in a sense been a tonoh-stone. i 
claim that we are entitled, in the light of the working of provincial autonomy, to 
be of good heart when we contemplate the working of federation. Provincial 
autonomy -and federation, essentially and iDtrinsioally parts of one 
represent a great decision, all the more significant when ontlined against tne 
background of world politics. That background is more sombre by far m 
than it was in 1935. But the darkening of the background, the emphasis on 
totalitarian ideologies, have made no difference to the attitude of his Majesiy s 
Government towards Indian oonstitutional advance. Their policy is 
they remain of opinion that in the interests of India as a whole as well as iro 
the point of view of individual unihs, whether states or provinces, the ideal emocaie 
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in tbe aot is that best oalonlated to aohieTO results of real and permaneBt valae 
alike to India and the component parts of the federation. v i. r , . - > ■ 

Mr. President, you referred in your remarks to the appeal which I made men 
I addressed you a year a(;o-*an appeal for goodwill and patience, for their response 
to which 1 am profoundly grateful to your members. 

To-day I would make another appeal— an appeal to India for collaboration, and 
I would make that appeal even to those who may sincerely doubt the value of the 
federal scheme, for 1 am confident that experience will justify my own profound 
belief in it. I would make an appeal for trust— trust in the sincerity of those by 
whom the scheme has been devised, trust in the goodwill and the good faith of those 
by whom it falls to be carried out. 1 would make an appeal finally, for patienoe 
and for a realisation of the difficulties of others, and I would ask again that, m 
considering the problems, whether of individuals or of units, the fullest weight be 
given to all the attendant circumstances. 

The responsibility to India of all of us who have it in our power to psake any 
contribution to the achievement of the federal ideal is heavy and immediate, and it is 
no'light reassurance to me, gentlemen, to feel that in whatever effort 1 may make 
to bring it into being without delay, I have your goowill, and your understanding, 
sympathy and support. 

Resolutions — High Level of Taxation 

• After the Viceroy's speech, the hon. Mr. H, G. Stokea {BengH Chamber) 
moved a resolution drawing the attention of the Government of India to the high 
level of taxation in this country which was made more serious by the unjustified 
continuance of temporary taxes imposed to meet emergency oonditions. He, cgi(^d 
the Qovernment once again to conduct early a review of the incidence of taxation 
from whatever source it was arising and both direct and indirect. 

Difference in Fboyinoul Lboislation 

Mr. Q. L, Orchard (Madras) by a resolution drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India to the serious effect on the industry and commerce in this country 
likely to be caused by the differences in provincial legislation and the neoessitijr for 
the estabUshment of some machinery of co-ordination in these matters so as to ensdre 
uniformity. He hoped that the Association would urge on the Government of India 
the necessity, either of bringing together the provincial Governments to discuss their 
proposals in order that a common policy could be arrived at, or of undertaking these 
forms of legislation themselves. If this were done all the interests concerned would 
get together in order to devise what was workable and best. 

Various Resolutions Adopted 


Mr. 17. -AT. iSea (Punjab Chambers) moved the following resolution:— 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce of India record their appreciation of the 
Viceroy's address upon the federation and cordially assure him of their full support 
to the principles of his speech. 

On the motion of the bon. Mr. Somerset Butler (Burma Chamber) the Assoeiatioh 
invited the attention of the Government of India and Burma to the long delay in 
completing r^iprooal arrangements between the two countries under Section 4A of 
the Indian Civil Procedure Code whereby the decrees of the superior counts in India 
should be enforceable in Burma without the necessity of obtaining fresh decrees 
in Burma courts and vice versa. The Association recommended the two Ooverameuts 
to take immediate steps to complete the necessary arrangements and bring them 
into force. 


The meeting also adopted a resolution on the motion of Mr. AT. W. Chisholm 
(Bengal Chamber) drawing the attention of the Government of India to the extent 
to which ue present high rate of stamp duty on inland currenoy bills restricted the 
use of such buls in the finance of inland trade and agriculture in this oountrv and 
tanging to the Government the desirability of considering independentlv the nnea- 
^ Beserre Bank of India’s reoomusBda^ 

mS.!*** Bills of lass than one year’s nsanoe shonld be rednoad to 

two annas per tbonsand rnpees. w. 


Rasolalions— 2iid daf—Calcutta— 20th I>M«nber 1038 

^ Associated lumbers of Gommaroa oonolnded its s e ston to-dar *i^ 
eeiaioB was noteworthy for an impwtant resolntioa moyad by M- 
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man (Upper India Ohamber) arging stringent precantions against oommanism. f[e 
moved : ^ 

^Dbspite the foot that certain proyinoial Oovernments severely disoountenanoe 
the oommnnist activity within their borders, the spread of oommanistio propaganda 
oontinnes in India. The events of the past year have shown that inoalonlable 
damage is being done to industries in the country and to workers dependent thereon 
by the dissemination of the communistic doctrines and the intimidation whereby 
it is aooompanied. This Association therefore calls upon all Geyernments concerned 
to ensure the enforcement of more stringent precautions to discourage oommunism 
by all means in their power in the interests of industrial progress, general peace and 
welfare of the country^. 

lllARINS InSTJBINCB 

By another resolution moved by i/r. A, K. G, Hogg (Bombay) the Association 
urged upon the Government of India the necessity of enacting legislation in British 
India embodying the provisions of the Marine Insurance Act 6 of 1906 and amending 
the sections 6 and 135 of the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, so far as they 
confLicted with sections 50 and 79 of that Act, which provide for the assignment of 
iftarine insurance policies either before or after loss and for the right of subrogation 
respectively. 

J/r. A, lAackintoah (Bombay) moved a resolution on r^istration of trade marks. 
The resolution which was seconded by Mr. C. W. Tosh ((Jpper India) and supported 
by Mr. F. 0. Guthrie (Bengal) was passed. The proceedings then terminated. 


The All-India Medical Conference 

15th. Secfion— Meerut— 27th. December 1938 

Mrs Pandit’s Opening Speech 

The 15th. session of the All-India Medical Conference was inaugnrated at Meerut 
on the 27th. December 1938 by the hoo. Mrs. Vijaya Laxmi Pandit, United 
Provinces Minister of Health. The Conference marked the lOth anniversary of the 
crdhtion of the Indian Medioal Association. 

The aims of the Government of the United Provinces in regard to providing the 
people with medioal service and the Government's attitude to the medical profession 
were set out by Mrs. Pandit in her inaugural address. 

“Since the Congress Government came into power/’ Mrs. Pandit said, “it has 
been our earnest desire to reorganise the Medioal Services so that the greatest 
number of people could receive the greatest amount of help from our medical men, 
aud'lilsb to make such alterations in the system as would turn it into a well- 
balanced organisation and not a top-heavy strnotnre as it is at present.” 

This was easier said than done, she declared. Important items, which were 
responsible for the present unbalanced condition of the system, were reserved 
subjeots under the Government of India Act and might not be touched. 

Mrs. Pandit expressed her entire sympathy with the demands made from time to 
time by the Medioal Conferences. “But alas I” she said, “the working of 
a Government, as I have learnt to my despair, is a lengthy process. With the nest 
intention in the world it is months and sometimes years before any praotioal enecc 
can be given to the demands of the people.” . 

The hospitals of the U. P. declared Mrs. Pandit, were rapidly becoming, a disgrace 
to the Provinoe. This was primarily due to the lack of oo-operation between tne 
public and those in charge of the hospitals. In order to remedy this bar to progress, 
the Government had decided to form Hospital Committees in all the large town 
and thus give the public a hand in the management of their own hospitals. 

Mrs, Pandit admitted that medioal aid in rural arears was still d 

existent. “Yet in the few places where dispensaries do exist, they have not earno 
the popularity which they should have done”. lo the case of both the 
of medical aid in rnral areas, “what is required is a change of mentality on tne i 
of those men and women who are in charge”. 
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-^be qaestion of the I. 1C. S. is one wbiph had oansed nataral resentment in the ^ 
medical profession especially the resolution of the Defence Department of the Go^ 
ernment of India which insists on oar gMng e mplo yment in oar 'proylnqe to lo 
British officers of the I. M. 8.”, said Mrs. Pandit, "^e have no quarrel i^th t^e 
officers, bat oar Qovernment has made -an emphatic protest beoaase of the pno^ 
oiple involved. There is no reason why, other qualiftoations being eqaal, the olalma 
of the Indian shoald be set aside in his own country while all fsoillties and Indaoe^ 
meats are clfered to persuade Englishmen to oome oat and serve in India”. 

Mrs. Pandit oonoluded with an appeal to the Indian medloal profession to take a 
wide view of the qaestion of bringing foreign dootors into India. *The only tdean 
behind the saggestion of extending help to a few of the anfortanate Jewish dootors”, 
she explained, "has been to seoure the services of experts who will serve our 
ooantry and help to train oar own people”. 


PrealdenUal Address 

The President of the Oonference, Dr. George Da Silva from the Central Provinces, 
in his address to the Conference, outlined the disabilities from which Indian mediciu 
praetitioners were saffering. 

Beforring to the Indian liCedioal Association, Dr. Da Silva said that its progress 
had not been as vigorous as it ought to have been. The 98 branches of the Asso- 
oiatiba provided only 2,732 members. The United Provinoes led with 33 branohes ; 
Bengal followed with 28 and the Punjab was third with 14. The two great Provin- 
oes of Bombay and Madras, ho pointed oat, had only eight and five branohes 
respectively. 

One of the Association's greatest drawbacks. Dr. Da Silva said, had been the lack 
of Qovernment favour. The Assooiatlon bad been regarded as a body of politloal 
agitators because it had fought for the rights and privileges, the status and dlgi^ity 
or the medical profession. ^'We are only following” he said *4a the footsteps w ouf 
brethren in the Western oountries without being oalled agitators.” 

Dr. Da Silva noted with regret that the Association had not received suflfolqpt 
support from the medloal profession in India. *'In spite of Congress Ministries taking 
over the administration of most of the Provinoes our brothers In Qovernment servloe 
are either not permitted or are not bold enough to become members of this Assooia^ 
tion. Whatever the trepidation of medical practitioners in Government Service, there 
could be no possible excuse, he said, for those of us who are independent nol to 
join the Association and add to Its strength In the cities, in the towns and lot the 
rural areas. The Association, he declared, should be representative of all Medloal 
men in India and shoald aspire to the status and position of the British Medical 
Association. 

Among the many problems that faced them, he mentioned in particular ‘‘the pre* 
dominant and overwhelming Influence” of Europeans in the Indian Medical Servi^, 
"What I do not believe,” Dr. Da Silva said, "is that science has any limits oAqaatg, 
creed or colour, nor can 1 admit that we are in any way inferior to oar j^ropeau 
colleagues.” ^ ^ 

^ If wealthy men of public spirit had built hospitals in suffiolent numbersi, "there 
IS no doubt that our work in medical, surgical and other departments would have 
been of a much higher standard and we would not now have to depend on Weeteru 
countries for research work.” 


The facts proved, Dr. Da Silva asserted, that "the interest of the European I. U 
S. in India is nothing but transitory and mercenary”, and he pointed out that "evei 
for tropical diseases, we have even now to depend on our Western brethren to in 
crease our knowledge in pathology and treatment”. 

"The Congress Ministries have so far acted with undue caution”, he said "li 

fis ““ “• “*'• « ■tort} ta 

In manMti<m with the growing anemployment among medioal men. Dr. Da. Sil* 
ai^wted ttet it wonid go to the credit of those, partioniarly yonng nM ni „iio m 
intothe Tillues to earn a respeotable, il meagre, living. ' ' wno wen 

ne President referred to 'the intense provtnoialism that had follewad 1 . a 
tradE of Frovinoia! Antonomy , and averred ttat it wonid oanae dnpIioiMoii and 1m 
66 . , 
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■M tfat uattor of medioal odaoatioiL ^Aajt la**, ho said, * we are working In narrow 
ind iMuroohial groorea and greatly need Wide vtaion ; but oar spirit of prorinolaliam 
tknmena to renAir onr oauook as narrow as It oonld be*’. 

Dr. Da Blira propoanded two reasons for the defiolency of research work In India. 
Mratly« he said, ,/the hospital anthoritles did not snffioiently enoonrage it and even 
those madloal practitioners who were in easy olroamstanoes were loth to saorifioe any 
part of their practioe : secondly, the I. M. 8., and others who were In a position to 
proseonte researoh lacked either the time or the knowledge. 

.^Beferrlng. in oonolaslon, to the legislation that had recently been dovoted to in- 
dagmoas medical sciences. Dr. Da Silva advocated the creation, after a thorongb 
Inquiry, ef a system of medicine, compounded of all the various indigenous practices 
In use to-day. Much harm was caused, he said, by trying to separate into different 
^ departments, the AllopaSiio and Homeopathic, Ayurvedic ana Unani systems of 
mmlcal treatment. 


Resoivtioiii 

Disapproval of the appointment of non-nationals as doctors in India was contained 
in one of the resolutions passed by the Conference. 

*Ii view of the attempts now being made In some parts of India to appoint medi- 
cal men, who are non-nationals, mainly on humanitarian grounds”, savs the resolution, 
*^thi8 conference, while sympathising with their sufferings, is of opinion that In view 
of widespread unemployment in the medical profession In Indlk no appointment 
he made on such grounds. This Conference is farther of opinion that in view of the 
prevailing laws of this country regarding medical practice, no medical man^expert 
or otherwise —should be appointed by the Central or Provincial Oovernments unless 
^ey come from countries with which Indian nationals have reciprocity in matters 
of medlcid practice. This Conference farther protests against the great and un- 
restricted Innuz into this country of doctors from such countries and requests the 
Government of India to prohibit the immigration of such doctors into India”. 

% another resolution the Conference welcomed the appointment of the National 
Planning Committee by the Congress Working Committee and recommended that it 
should inolude in It terms of reference schemes for the manufacture of drugs and 
medical appliances in India for the requirements of the country. 

The Conference also urged upon Provincial Oovernments the need for prescribing 
a laiBimum standard of preliminary general education for persons intending to 
praonse indigenous systems of medicine • 

The Conference farther passed a resolution requesting Provincial Governments 
to take early steps to establish a uniform standard of medical education 
In the country. 

A resolution noting with concern the increasing evil of ^^quackery” in the 
eeuntry and the use by unqualified persons of various designations and letters 
emulimg recognised medical degrees and diplomas, and requesting the Central and 
Provincial Governments to protect the public and the medical profession from this 
evil was adopted by the Conference. 


Educational Progress in India 
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Elducational Progress in India 

The All India Educational Conference 


Fourteenth Session— Bombay *-*27th. December 1938 

Mr. Kher’t Opeidng SpMch 

The hon. Mr. B. G. Kher^ Prime Minister of Bombay and Minister In charge 
of Ednoation opened the 14th session of the All-India Ednoatlonal Oonferenoe at 
the St Xavier’s College, Bombay on the 27tii December 1938. In the course of 
hil speech Mr. Kher observed : 

‘*If we wish to create a better world, it is neoessary that we should olearly 
visualise what type of man or woman we desire to educate a child into, and attempt 
to mould our system of ednoation consciously for achieving that end. I am sure 
conferences like yours are designed to answer this purpose”. 

Continuing Mr. Kher said : ^^The problem of education has of late assumed such 
an importance in our country that only an all-India Institution of educational experts 
like yours oan hope to provide satisfaotoiry solutions to the various problems of an 
intricate nature which oonf ront us. 

*'As in nine out of the eleven provinces in India the Congress holds polittoal 
power and the problems of ednoation oan be solved on a common basis and the 
application of common principles, you will admit that it is a unanimity of 
opinion, which is hard to obtain and is of great value, from whioh you will derive 
great encouragement. , ^ ^ ^ 

The present system of education, Mr. Kher said, iras highly artificial and had no 
real relation to the life, tradition, culture and environment in India. ‘^Consequently 
we are living in an atmosphere of awkward unreality. The finished products of our 
educational machinery beoome aliens in their own country. They are unable to 
speak their own language and they do not like to wear their own dress’*. 
The Premier quoted from me report of the Zakir Hussein Committee, and said 
that modem education in India was neither responsive to the realistic elements if 
the present situation, nor inspired by any life-giving or created Ideal. ‘*It does ndt 
train individual to beoome useful productive members of society”. 

“We must evolve”, Mr. Kher continued, “a common form of ednoation for a 
common citizenship. We must so fashion our educational machinery aa to balance 




an active and intelligent member of sooiety taking interest in all its aoBvities and 
fulfilling himself in many ways”. 

The Premier refuted the idea that the Congress was opposed to modem educa- 
tional, theory and explained how the Wardha scheme had for Its basic principle the 
accepted doctrine of ednoation through creative activity. “But we refuse to Import 
here ednoatlonal principles, however moderi they may be, without considering their 
suitabilitv to our sooiety and to our nationid needs. And it is probably in this 
regard that the Wardha report offended the educational experts in this country”. 

The Premier next explained the educational policy of the present Government aiiC% 
hoped that the Conference would have valuable suggestions to make in the matter- 
ana on the means of imparting instraotion through the mother-tongue. 

The Premier lamentea the lack of facilities in this oounhry for the ednoaticii Of 
the child in the pre-school stage. 


Mb. Cbanoxvuuub on ExAiOKAnoNB 

^ Vijayaraghavaohori to take the ohafr, Mr. F. HT. HaiiAi- 

earb^, Qh a lnn i m of the Beoeption Committee said that the present era te^SSa 
cpuntm was prolific of educational ideas. During the past foiu or five lOBii 
edneanon had remained in the forefront, so many schemes had hia ohilkad enf jZa 


wwMTimiu ux eawauonai lueaa. uunng me peat lonr or live lOaii 
edneanon had remained in the forefront, so many schemes had been ohidkaA oaf Mi 
w many unmade. Uere was a significant tendency, or rather a fariilM 
down me pr eeent^soheme of ednoation. Laboratories end workahopa Wei^ oaeinmHiiii 
fit the popila. He would not go into Qie manj detaliii wl&lit be 
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Mnfereaoe would diuw but he would say this much, namely, that the tfbieot of 
anivers]^ life Bhoald be to bring. about a feeling of oneness amongst the boys and 
girls. He expressed bis abhorrence of examinations, for they tended to kill the 
Moial OMdoot of the teacher and the taagbt The present position was far from 
"fCPyi for ibe prinoipals and heads of institutions looked from only one angle of 
▼lew, I. e. how many first classes and prizes a particular school ooufd annex. He 
stressed the importance of the “quality of teaching rather than the quantity”. 

Presidential Address 

ffir T. Vijayaraghavachariar, in his presidential address, dealt at length with 
the teachers part in shaping the destiny of the country, and emphasis^ that one of 
the most valuable functions which the teaching profession in India had to discharge 
was to implant in the minds of young Indians tho democratic habit of obeying the 
tsw which their own countrymen had made and charged with the duty of enforcing 
The teaching professicn”, he declared, “must, in the new conditions of India! 
play a very prominent part. These conditions, apart from tho transfer of power that 
has been effected, have an educative value in rousing the masses of the country to a 
Gonsoiousness of their rights and their right part in the Government of their own 
oountrye It is for you as teachers to leau this new spirit into fruitful channels and 
so to train the young mon in your care that they will become wise leaders in 
future.” 

6ir T. Vijayaraghavaohariar welcomed the fact that the Conference had a promi- 
nent Seotion on “Internationalism and Peace”, as anything which promoted the 
knowledge of other races and countries in young minds was to be welcomed. He 
said that Europe had reverted to mediaeval conditions and in Europe the law of the 
nations had been replaced by the law of the jungle. This was the work of the 
authoritarian regimes, which had secured for their nations an increased status in the 
oonnoils of the world, Baoialism was playing a prominent role in everyday life in 
Europe to-day. A few years ago, India oould perhaps lead a life of comparative 
isolation, but to-day she could no longer escape the infiuences of the outside world 
Therefore, it was time (hat they looked about and strengthened their intollectual de- 
fences so as to protect the system on which their institutions had been built and 
one of their main defenders must be the teachers to whom had been confided the 
task of educating the young. 

^ Sir T. Vijayaraghavaohariar emphasised the need for changing the educational 
wystem ih India to change in accordance with political advance in the country. He 
asked: “Has our system of teaching, fixed in unregenerate days, been altered to cor- 
respond with the present democratic age ? Has it been readjusted to meet the neoe- 
ssities of fte case^ where in the provinces power has been transferred from a small 
bureaucrat to thirty millions of electors ? Are the teachers able to reconcile, to 
the satlsfioation of the young Indian mind, advancing democracy with the claims of 
progress and efficiency ? The old bureaucracies claimed that they were efficient. 
The new totalitarian regimes make an equally insistent claim that they are efficient. 
If we consider calmly and dispassionately the history of India prior to the establish- 
ment of the bureaucratic regime, or the history of the totalitarian countries prior to 
the establishment of the authoritarian regime, we are bound to concede the 
claim. 

“How Is the rising generation in India to be taught that democratic government 
not inconsistent with the efficient maintenance of Taw and order and with the de- 
mands of progressive administration ? How are the young men in our educational 
institutions to be made to feel that the enthronement of the popular will in the 
seats of power does not mean the stereotyping of existing ideas, practices and preju- 
dices ? Impatient idealists, in a hurry for remrm, long for a dictator to cure all 
existing ills. 

. sp^ial case here arises for consideration. I am told practically in every pro- 
vince of Northern India that since the Montagn-Ohelmsford reforms of 19fi0, com- 
mimal bitterness between Hindu and Muslim has been intensified. The blame is 
put on democraoy. It is obvious that in a country like India, toleration of each 
other B practices in the matter of eating, dressing and worshipping is a fundamental 
audition of orderly government. How is this to be inculcated in the young ? We /if 
me present generation of Hindus and Muslims have clearly demonstrated our inabi- 
lity to Uve in peace with each other. How is the teaching In out sohoola and colleges 
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to be directed to the elimination of a feeiing wbioh if pereiated in m'nat be fatal to 
demooratio government in the provinces where the feeling exists in a ohronio form ?’* 

Resolutions 

The Oonferenoe passed over TO resolations oovering all aspects of edaoatibn. 

The main resolution of the Conference expressed the view that *one of thO 
aims of National Education in India should bo to prepare the country for a 
fully demooratio Government.’* 

The Conference disapproved the policy of retrenchment and curtailment of 
educational facilities, characterising it as detrimental to national welfare. 

By another resolution the Confarenoo demanded that there should be a fully 
representative and autonomous Board of Education in the British Indian Provinces 
and Indian States to control and co-ordinate all educational activities. 

The Conference urged the formation of a Teachers* Council on the lines of Bar 
and Medical Councils in all Provinces and States. 

The adoption of mother tongue as the medinm of instruotion in all stages of 
education was urged by another resolution. The use of educational films and 
additional grants for visual and rural education were demanded. 

The need for introduction of compulsory military training in all secondary 
schools and colleges in India and for making provision for free and compulsory 
education for all adults in the country were emphasised by two other resolutionst 

The Conference demanded that provision for the teaching of Hindusthani should 
be made in all schools. 

The Vocational Education section of the Gonferonce emphasis^ the need for not 
neglecting cultural interests and demanded that ^ physical education should receive 
adequate attention •in pre-vooational and vocational schools. Health education was 
demanded as a part of school curriculum. 

The International and Peace section urged that every possible means should 
be adopted in all educational institutions for the purpose of emphasising the essen- 
tial unity of mankind and establishing inter-communal peace and international 
relationship. 

The joint session of the University and Secondary Education sections passed the 
following resolutions 

(1) This Conference urges that the consensus of opinion on this subject, as 
expressed by the Punjab University Enquiry Committee, the Combined Universities 
Board for India, the Central Advisory Board of Education and the Abbott Woo^ 
Report be now put into effect by the reorganisation of higher general education 
into two periods of three years each : (a) Higher secondary oouise, and (b) 
Bachelor Degree course, in place of the present system of two years eaoh*- 
high intermediate and bachelor degree courses— the length of tte whole 
educational course not being increased thereby. 

(2) ^ This Conference is of opinion that there should be three well-defined 
stages in the whole system of education : (a) Pre- primary education up to the age 
of seven, (b) And basic education up to the age of fourteen — very much like the 
Wardha scheme, in which not more than half the time to be spent on the craft 
^osen. ^ (o) Secondary education— three years. It is to consist of two types : (a) 
Predoininantly literary ; (b) Predominantly vocational. But every pupil should have 
something of both* (d) University education— three years course leading to a 
first degree. This should consist of various literary and teohnologiofld courses, so, 
that even those whose secondary education was predominantly vocational may navfr 
an opportunity of continuing and protecting their studies in the University. 


AU-India Muslini Educational Conferonco 
SlsL Seuion—Patna— IsL October 1938 

FrMUaalU Addim 

tl>e speoSal ptoWems of MasUm edooaioB in 
that the oonferenoe m^tlw able to enanoiate and place h^re^ Se^mSttTSS 

set forth by Mr. A. K, Fazlul Hag, Iton^ Premier, presiding over the S^AMaiio!^ 
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the all-India Maalim Ednoational Oonferenoe, which commenced at Patna on the lat 
October 1938. Mr. Fazlnl Hnq explained the Muslim oonoeption of religion which, he 
said, Inclnded every human activity within its scope inoladlog politics, social work and 
educational advancement He was against the modern western eauoation, but the 
ultimate aim of education to every Muslim was the advancement of the cause of 

Tid e t n , 

Piooeeding, Mr. Huq accused the Congress Governments of various pro- 
vinces of being oommunalistio in their outlook and subjecting Muslims to Hindu 
relldous influences. He orlticised the Wardha scheme of education at length, saying 
that its defects outweighed its advantages. The chief objections to the soneme were 
manual labour by ohildron which would affect their health besides being an unecc- 
ttomic position. Moreover the scheme would produce men and women of no outstanding 
intelleoti^ ability. 

Turning to the Hindi-Urdu controversy, he claimed that Urdu was pre-eminently 
suited to be the lingua franca of India as it was understood by a large number of 
people and had established a literature of its own. He accused the Congress of 
commnnalism in endeavouring to establish Hindi as the lingua franca of India. Re- 
garding female education, he maintained that the syllabus should be different from 
that of boys. 

The present age, said Mr. Huq, was critical for Muslims and it was comparable 
only with the times immediately following the mutiny in 1857. He regretted that 
in several Congress provinces the policy enunoiated by the Congress Governments 
was opposed to the interests and outlook of Muslims as, for instance, in the Central 
Provinces where schools were called Vidya Mandirs which wounded the Muslims’ 
religious susceptibilities. 

fie realised that the Wardha scheme would in all probability be introduced in the 
Congress provinces, but warned the Congress high command that if the scheme was 
enforced on Muslims against their will it would not only stand in the way of Hindu- 
Muslim unity but would widen the gulf between the communities. ^The majority com- 
munitys should realise the necessity of winning the confidence of minority communities 
by amity and toleration. Our oountrymeu generally and Congress Governments 
particularly should consider it their moral obligation to help Muslims to wipe oi! 
illiteracy by aflbrding moral and financial assistance.’ Another point on which 
Muslims unanimously insisted was the teaching of Urdu and the Congress 
agitation for teaching Hindi was actuated by communal motives. 


Reverting to the Wardha scheme, Mr. Haq said the objectionable feature thereof 
was that the children would have to undergo physical labour and their hard-earned 
money would be paid to the teachers. It was incongruous that while on the one 
band efforts were being made to modify factory laws so that young children might 
not be subjected to hard labour, on the other it was proposed to impose hard labour 
on young school children and besides the articles produced by them would not 
findf a market. Under the scheme the school would be turned into factories or 
ashrams which would hardly retain the character of an educational institution since 
the objective of one was entirely different from the other. To lay stress on the 
economic aspect and at the same time to expect cultural development would lead 
to logical fallacies. 

Proee^iog. he explained the Islamic cooMption of education which catered both 
for the material and spiritual development. He urged that the representation of 
Muslim tMchers in all schools should be adequate so that the development of the 
mind of Muslim children might not take place exclusively in non-Mushm sur- 
roundings. Muslim children should not oe compelled to learn music and sing 
Bande Sataram since both these were against the principles of Islam. Regarding 
co-education, the Muslims would not advocate the same for girls over nine years, 
(kmcluding, he said that in view of their educational backwardness, it was oeBiraDiB 
that the Muslims started a nationid fond to which all the rich and poor shouia 
contribute a fraction of tbdr income. ISiis would help them to tide over many 
of their difficulties. 


RasololioBS 

Completely rejecting the Wardha scheme the eonferenoe reiteratjd 
should be an arrangement throughout the country for free and eomimliipry 

which shouia be eight years for boys between six and 14f and six years for 
girls between six and 12. 
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Ibis reBolatioD, moved bv Dr. Sir Ziauddin was paaaed by the OonfmoM 
00 the next day, the 2ttd. October. The resolotlon added that there ahoiild 
be separate arrangements for boys and girls and the medium of edneation most be 
Ae mother-tongne namely, for the Muslims of Northern India the medium 
should be Urdu, while in the provinees where the Urdu language was not prevalent 
the medium should be the language of that province. But every student 
should be taught Urdu as a second language. 

Bmrding the script the Muslims sbouTd be allowed to learn the language 
throng the Urdu script. The Urdu language means the language spoken and 
understood by the Hindus and Muslims In ordinary education in Northern India. 
Vocational and technical education should be made of central importance while 
other educational programmes should be according to the social nature and atmos- 
phere of the student intertwined with the vocation. Religious education should 
be arranged for Muslim boys, if required by the parents. For students who want 
to acquire English education through nigh schools and colleges after the age of 
11 there should be correlation between basic and secondary education and the 
present facilities should be allowed to stand. 

The All India Muslim Students’ Confwence 


Mr. Jinnab’s Opening Speech 


There were three forces in the country: the British, the States and the Congress. 
The time had now oome to give a battle to all these forces and the sooner young 
men made up their minds to do so, the better for them, observed Mr. M, A, Jtnnah^ 
inaagnratiog the All-India Muslims Students’ Conference in the Muslim League 
panoal, Patna on the 29th. December 1938. 

Criticising the Congress at length, Mr. Jinnah said that young men had been 
delnded into believing that the Congress fought for the freedom of the country and 
the masses, and that the Congress would tarn tho country into a land of milk and 
honey. Bat now It was amply evident that the Congress said one thing and meant another. 
Mr. Jinnah strongly repudiated the various charges and oriticisms levelled against 
him, snob as being a oommunalist, a fanatic and an ally of imperialism, seeking 
personal gratifioation in the face of the gravity of the problems facing the people, 
especially the Muslims. Referring to the negotiations with the Congress for a settlement 
of Hindn-Mnslim qnestion, and the political status of the League, Mr. Jinnah 8ai4 
that the Congress had offered terms which were unjust and prejndioed: if any were 
not aoocepted the Congress was not prepared to oome to terms. The Mnslims, too, 
were not prepared to accept the Congress terms. They were not satisfied with 
anything less than perfect equality. The Congress claim of being the only body to 
represent the entire country was preposterous, India was not a nation yet, bat a 
counter of a nationalities. With regard to Federation, Mr. Jinnah warned young 
men against being delnded by the Congress declaration that they did not want 
Federation. He added that the Congress had declared that it would not accept tho 
new oonstitntion, bat was now embracing it. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah asked what the Congress had done for the masses. Was 
the country turned into a land of milk and hon^ ? What had Eteja- 
Mpalsohariar done in Madras ? The enforcement of Hindi was strongly resell 
by the Hindus themselves, and the people resorted to the same oatyagraha 
wnioh the Supreme High Command of the Congress (Mr. OandhI) preached, ^ia 
was met by lathi charges. Thus had the Congress demonstrated that It was 
fightii^ for civil liberties until they joined the Congress. At leas^ *thl8 was 
vAat it intended. 


Reverting to FederaUon, Mr. Jinnah referred to the observations of Mr. 
Jawaharlal Hehru and Mr. Gandhi, the former saying that the enemlee Of 
Englishmen were his enemies, and the latter saying that he would Ma 

blood If Eoedishmen’s blood was shed. Various Oon^eaa leaders had somefbliiff 
to aay about Federation, bat why did not Mr. Gandhi have anything toikvV 
He would aimer : beoanse he was not even a four-anna member of the 

riJ. he was onl, the 


lyooeediog, Mr. Jfnaah ssld that when 
peiitioal career, he was persistsntly attaoked as 


hs (Mr. Jinnah) had atarM Ha 
being a ecmmonaliab Litn tai, 
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when he established a oertain amonnt of contaot with the masses, he was 
criticised as being a fanatic, responsible for exciting oommnnal passions. Later 
still he was accused of being an ally of imperialists. It was considered a 
crime to utter the word '"Islam”. People did not understand the meaning of 
‘'Islam” when they oritiolsed him for safeguarding the Islamic religion, which 
was in danger. Islam was not only a religion but an institution, comprising 
a complete oode, moral, social, economic and political. He only wanted men to pro- 

K along these lines. If he wished for self-gratification and if it was soon an 
ir, he would say he had been offered the Congress Presidentship if he joined 
the Congress. He had once believed that the Congress was oarrvlng on a real na- 
tional struggle for freedom. Bat thou he was young, susceptible and carried away 
by catchwords. The Congress placed false ideals before the young men in the coun- 
try which serred as a cloak lor its masquerade, but it now stood revealed. He, 
therefore, reiterated his warning to young men not to be deceived by the empty 
talks of the Congress. 

Concluding, Mr. Jinnah appealed to young men not be deluded, but to assert them 
selves and be prepared for sacrifices for the advancement of the community and the 
freedom of the country. 


Presidential Address 

The menace to democracy by the totalitarian states was ovident at Munich, which 
saw the triumph of the idea of the effectiveness of force, declared the Raja of 
Mahmudahad^ presiding over the Conference. 

As regards toe duties of Muslim students, the Raja said : "We are accused of 
isolating ourselves from other communities in our country and using fear and hatred 
as our weapons. It is for you, educated young men, to disprove the charge by deeds ” 
The Baja made a plea for strengthening the Muslim League, saying thae 
he had found a spirit of antagonism against Muslims in the country. He 
krther explained that the League wanted peace and jnstioo, but peaoe and jnstict 
were words without meaning, if there were no sanctions to enforce them. He urged 
the students to devote their holidays to adult education and said that the removal 
of illiteracy was a very laudable object and the labouring and agricultural classes 
claimed the spare time of educated Jyoung men. 

Concluding the President said, "You who have the future In your hands must 
not forget the past and its tradition but Mhe traditions of the past must not forgot 
chains which hold you back.” 


The U. P. Studenis* Conference 

Second Section— Allababad—ZMi. Oetober 1938 

The second session of U. P. Students’ Conference took place at the Mayo Hall, 
Allahabad on the 29tli. October 1938 under the presidency of Dr. Mulkraj Anand» 
There was a large gathering, besides students, when the open session commenced, 
prominent among them being Pandit Amarnatha Jha, vioe-chanoellor. Prof. K. K. 
Bhattaoharya, Dr. Hussian Zabur of Luoknow University, and others. Mr. Oopal Das, 
chairman of the reception committee, welcomed the delegates and distingaisbed 
visitors in a short speeoh pointing out that the U. P. Students’ Conference was 
in its infancy and that they would draw up a programme for the youth of the 
country. 

Mr. E. F. Nabihan’b Addbxss 

ifr, K. F. Nariman, who received an ovation when he rose to speak, said that 
though he had visited Allahabad sereral times, this was the first occasion when ne 
came in direct contaot with an assooiatlon of students. He always felt more at ease 
when he was In the company of students. He reminded them that youth activities 
were started in this country #ont ten years ago. They had In eyery 
every city, youth leagues, stndentB’ organisations and they were very active, mo 
success of the Simon boyoott was chiefly due to the student community.^ ni 
tunately, on account of the political upheaval, there was slight disruption, disor^ni- 
Mtiou In the student movement. He was glad ^at after an interval of some yea 
the students of the country were reorganising in a proper manner. He had not mv 
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rilghtest donbt that if there vas a proper organleation among stndenta t he f ate 
of the oomiog Federation would be the same as the fate of the All White 
Cbmmiaaion (Loud cheers). He oonsidered that organizations and oonferenoes like 
this were more important than political organisations and politioal oonferehoes& 
BManse, if they examined the history of all revolntions in the worlds in the Bast 
or in the West, it was the students, the youth of the country who brought about 
and worked the revolution snocesafnlly. He instanoed Germany, Ireland, China, 
Bussfa. In all these countries the stndents made their destinies. He had not the 
least donbt that the destiny of this ancient land would be made and framed bv the 
youths and stndents alone. He nrged the students to get rid of the inferiority 
complex from which they were suffering. What the students in Germany, in Rnssia. 
in China could do, they in India also could achieve the same thing. ^ far as the 
spirit of nationalism, patriotism and oourge was concerned Indian students were a 
match to any students in the world. It was only a question of opportunity, of 
organisation, unity and leadership. Incidentally he remarked that Hitler was the one 
man who had revived Germany within an incredibly short time and brought it to 
the present level which she occupied to-day. After the last war every body 
thought that Germany would not rise again for centuries to come. Be oonoentrated 
npon the youth and the student community of Germany and organised them in a 
remarkable manner. He did not care whether they took their degrees or not or 
whether they got through their examinations. He wanted every young man between 
the ages of 16 and 19 to become a fighter for the honour and self-respect 
of his country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Nariman said that the object of conferences like this 
was to equip them for the future task of citizenship, to make them soldiers of 
Swaraj. D^rees and diplomas would not help in freeing them from their political 
bondage. The fault was not with the student community. It was the fault of the 
pernicious system of education which had been imparted in this country. The 
object of tne western education was to make them loyal citizens, to be mere clerks 
without any initiative. What was the value of their degrees when hundreds of 
M. A.*8 and LL. B ’a applied for a single post carrying only Hs. 60 or 40 ? He 
exhorted the organisers ox the conference to have a oroader vision and wider 
outlook. Their objective must be freedom of their laud. Ho was confident that 
if the students were brought together In their early days, in common playground, 
in class-rooms and cosmopolitan gatherings there would be no communal quarrel 
at all. Mr. Nariman advised the students to give up all sectarian labels. They 
alt belonged to this great land. The real type of national education, according 
to him. was that students should undertake educational trips. He also asked them 
to undertake educational trips during holidays to places like Mohenjo Baro and 
see the India of the past as revealed by the excavations there. They must also 
remove the cause of illiteracy from this land. Every one must engage himself 
in some sort of voluntary public service. 

Mr. Sctbhas Bose’s Message 


Mr. Subhaa Chandra Boae in the course of his message to the conference said : 

1 have always had a close touch with the sudent movement in India and for 
various reasons. My experiences as a student convinced me years ago that 
Btudents must have an organisation of their own, if they want to exist aa self- 
respecting individuals and prepare themselves for their future career as oitizens 
of a great country. When I ceased to be a stndent in the narrow sense of the 
term, I resolved within myself that I would do very best to lend a hdping hand 
to the future generation of stadeats, if and when the necessity arose. 

Students all over the world, regardless of their national barriers, look upon them- 
selves as a fraternity and rightly too. It is not a mere trnism the atudeblB of 
to-day are the leaders of to-morrow and that they are the living embodiment of a 
nation’s hopes and aspirations. The students represent, as a rale, the most idealiatio 
beoanse of their Innate idealism that the atudente of the 
world feel that they are members of one great fraternity. It should be our dUtvTe 
losto this of mhdarity among oar students, so tliat through them, the riAtm 
people may be welded into one nation for all timi to come. ** twwu 

f . Btudento of s free country enjoy the rights whloh free men and free wohida 
but this la not the case with our stndents. Our stndents snSet 
tbs baadiosps whloh members of a snbjeot race cannot avoid. Ihey^e 

66 ■ 
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98 minors by their raardian at home and outside and, by the state, they are nsnally 
regarded as politioai snspects. (Things haire improved since the Ckmgresi Qovemmenta 
oame into existence). In such circamstano^, stndents mast learn to help themselves. 
They mast insist on being treated as grown-np men and women and demand those 
rights which members of a free nation are entitled to. 

Not infrequently, students oome into oonfliot .with the authorities, both eduoational 
and governmental Conflicts with the Federal authorities usually arise when they are 
denied their rights as students and with the governmental authorities when they aro 
denied their rights as citizens. In either case, students can hope to vindicate them- 
selves only when the are properly organised. Organisation, therefore, is their first 
and foremost task. Students* Conferences can be of lasting benefit only when they 
afford impetus. Organisation for vindicating students’ rights is not, however, 
enough. Organisation should also aim at providing physical, intellectual and moral 
training so that students may, individually and collectively, turn out to be better men 
and better citizens. 

I am most decidedly of opinion that the platform of the students’ movement 
should be a broad-based one and should be open to students of all shades of opinion. 
It would be a disaster if students belonging to a particular party or group or ideo- 
logy were to attempt to capture oflSoe to the exclusion of other students. If this 
happens, the students* movement will split and several students* federations will come 
into existence. In your deliberations, hold aloft before your eyes the ideals of liberty, 
equality, fraternity and progress and remember always that liberty moans emancipa- 
tion from bondage of evey kind^polltical, social and economic. 


The Mysore Students’ Conference 

Presidential Address 

The session of the Mfysore Students’ Conference was held at Mysore on tho 
ISth. October 1938, under the presidency of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose. In 
the course of his address Mr. Bose said I respect and love youth for this 
active principle, which is inherent in its very nature. 1 respect and lovo it 
for three things : its idealism, its courage and its unconquerable urge towards finding 
an ontlet for idealism in action. As a matter of fact 1 look upon this last as tho 
most priceless gift of youth, for without the impulse to translate ideas into action, 
all the simmering intellectual and moral life of youth, all its treasures of faith and 
hope would be condemned to mere idle day-dreamiog. 

In speaking of the idealism of youth I make a distinction between having vision 
and being a visionary, and to my mind the distinotiou is fundamental. Vision enables 
ns to rise above the distraotions and irreievanoies of immediate circumstances and 
keep our hold on essentials, while a visionary, by divorcing his ideals from reality, 
has foredoomed himself to a barren career. Idealists so utopian that they have no 
moorings in the workaday world or so feeble that they dare not take up the challenge 
of reactionary forces, are of no value lu the onward march of humanity. They only 
help weak individuals to fly from reality and weave about themselves unsubstantial 
reveries of wish-fulfilment. It has given me a deep pain to observe the signs of tms 
morbidity in certain sections of the youth of India. I appeal to the youth of inaia 
to welcome toil as the hero’s portion in life and become workers in the noblest ana 
widest sense of the word. In this conference, however, I am glad to be able to say, 
I find no ground for misgiving. There is no sign among you of enfeebled purpose, 
wavering faith or waning enthusiasm. 

The first of the great considerations which await solution at our 
roalisatiou of the essential unity of India. The moment we begin to tninx 
organising the economic life of India on a sound basis or of defending her agai 
foreign aggression, our schemes are sure to break the bounds of provincial oeMr 
tions till they embrace the entire region marked off from the rest of the woriu y 
the CTeat monntain barriers on tho north and the seas on the other sides. , 

The diversities in Indian life are not the resnlt of self-oonsoious effort, tney 
not yet hardened as in Europe into regional nationalism ; they really spring . 

uneven evolution due to the immense area of tho country and aimonu , 

commnnioation in the past. Their natural trend is, therefore, towards ooalesoeno » 
unification. It is my belief that this trend will be strengthened by 
sation of India whion Is inevitable. Modern indostrial teohnfque requires lo 
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various small States will break down aud the people of these States will oomblne to 
create a great and powerful State/* 

I fully agree with this Prinoe in his clear-sighted anticipation of the future, but I 
do not think the final denouement of which he speaks is as far away as he oonjeo- 
tures. In my view, the union will come in our time. I believe the future and real 
Federation of India will oome into being through the extension of the principle of 
provincial redistribution already enunciated and adopted by the Indian National Con- 
gress ; and it will be on the lines of the Union of Socialist Soviet Eepublics. The 
great Hindi-speaking bloc of Hindustan will be its core in the same fashion as the 
B.S.F.S.B. and its periphery will be formed by the voluntary co-operation of units 
speaking the other major languages. This will give full scope to the longing for unity 
and autonomy at the same time which forms the warp and weft of the political aspi- 
rations of modern Indians, 

The second great consideration is that of the removal of the appalling 

S overty of the masses of India. The Indian worker and the Indian peasant 
ve a life bereft not only of the refinements of civilisation but even of the 
means of bare physical sustenance. There is an influential and imposing body of 
thought which holds the emphatic view that poverty will never be eliminated 

from human society without the elimination also of capitalism and the classes. 
Somehow or other, my mind has always shrank from historical determinism of 
this kind. I am myself a believer in Socialism, althongh I am afraid after the 
confession of my doubts about the inevitability of class-war. My socialism 
will be labelled as of a very pink brand by those who flaunt its banner of 

flaming scarlet. Yet, I would repeat, I am a sincere Socialist. If, nevertheless, 

I have not been able to accept the theory of class-war in its entirety, it is 

beoanse of a belief that it does not reveal the whole truth of hnman revolution. 
Investigation has shown that Nature is not as cruel as she was supposed to be ; 
that there is an unreasoning animal behaviour as much play of the social and 
altruistic impulse as of stark egotism. Marx could not and did not take fall 
account of tnis fact. Although it is no reflection upon his genius that he was 
unable to anticipate coming discoveries, this is a flaw in his argument which 


cannot be denied. 

To the Indian mind, *the theory of class- war does not appeal, and this is 
not due entirely to religious belief, contemptuously termed by Marx the nar- 
cotic of peoples. The entire course of Indian history and the unfolding of 
Indian civilisation have been dominated by the spirit of toleration. This inauoed 
us in the past, to seek the reconoiliation of jarring elements by love and 
toleration, and by the same process of harmonisation and oo-ordination by which 
life reconciles all the bewildering varieties of its manifestations on earth. Some of 
this spirit of synthesis still lingers in ns. That is why many Indians, true to the 
heritage of oar ancient civilisation and to the ethics of our national life, recoil 
instinctively before the notion of class-oonfliot. 

There is one peonliar feature in the Indian situation which makes me anticipate 
the bloodless Introduction of socialism in India and, with it, the peaceful redis- 
tribution of material goods among all classes of Indians. That peouUar featuro is 
the want of grit in the privileged classes in India. I do not believe that these 
classes in our oountry will ever be capable of organising themselves into Fascists 
and Nazis in the manner of Western bourgeoisie or offer the same frenzied ana 
dour resistance. Those in India who are now seemingly opposed to the 
eoonomio interests of the masses are a weary and enfeebled olass; Ihey 
approximate more to the emigre type, who, if they would cling to their p^t 
rignts, would not make much of an effort to defend them from ihis 

is a consideration whloh holds out some sort of a oonsoling hope that India at any 
rate will be spared the painful speotacle of seeing her sons face one anotner 
in seried ranks of organised' and implacable hatred. ^ ^ 

At all events, there is a good deal that we can do before olass-oonfliot comes w 
India, on the assumption that it is inevitable. India’s potential resources for suppos- 
ing her people have not yet been tapped and worked to a tithe of their oapwijy. 
We, therefore, shall not be betraying the interests of the masses if we decide for tn 
present to work within the framework of the existing social order to develop inaosw^ 
and improve agriculture. Perhaps, the full-fledged believer iu olass-oonfliot wm^g 
that this is no better than a reformist’s palliative, and that his is the J?**?*L^ * 
Agdnst that I shall set the old saying— a saying much admired by practical 
that the 'better* is the enemy of the ^good.* 
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I BOW come to th« problem of eeonriag complete iDdependenoe for Indie wr,Pii™ 
Bwaraj as it has been called. The Indian National Congress has been stri^ng tor 
this end for more than fifty years. It Is my belief that with the Indian National 
Congress in aotnal power in all but two provinces of India we have reaonea a very 
important milestone in our onward maroh. In every province in which the ^ngreu 
is in power, it has been decisively shown that while the Congress would not shrink 
from the task of Government and would welcome it as an opi^rtunity for bringing 
about a reconstruction of our national life, it would never tolerate compromise on the 
issue of independence and national dignity. By doing so, the Congress has pro- 
claimed that office for its own sake posseses no lure for it. Our ultimate snooera 
in securing untrammelled power in the provinces of British India is almost Msuiwd. 
We have now to carry the fight a stage further and establish the power of the Con- 
gress and with it of the popular will in fields whore they do not yet exermse an 
effective voice. These fields are mainly two. Central Government and the Indian 
Btateso ^ far as CentrkL Government is concerned, the necessary prelude to an 
extension of democratic principles to that sphere is resistance to the Federal Scheme 
as it h a s been drawn up ana enacted. At the Centre, the Government of India 
Act of 1935 bans for all time not solely the control but the participation even of 
the Indian people in defence and external affairs. This is a denial of the birth-rmt 
of a nation in which no Indian with any self-respect, whatever the shade of his 
political opinion can for a moment acquiesce. No Indian, unless he is false to his 
country and to his own sense of self-respeot, can even disouss the Federal ^heme 
until these and other objectionable features, are totally removed. I say this with all 
the emphasis at my command beoanse there has been some underground^ mntterings of 
late tha^ after some minor modifications have been made, the Indian National Cangress 
Is likeiy to aocept the Federal Scheme. 


Coming now to the qnestion of the Indian States, I would reiterate my belief 
that the introduotioo of the democratio form of government In them is inevitable 
sooner or later. Wo feel that the freedom movement is likely to be more spontane- 
ous and havo a broader basis if it draws its main strength from the people of the 
States. It Is of course unnecessary to add that the CoDgress organisation In 
British India would welcome organisations and activities analogous to Its own in the 
states. But it desires at the same time to have them as equals and allies, strengthen 
one another rather thaq as mere links in its chain. 

The immense hold of the Congress on the people of British India springe from 
its boundloss potentialities for growth and expansion. Dynamio adaptability has ever 
been the outstanding quality of its outlook and principle. As the years have brought 
in the leaven of new ideas, it has given proof of its capacity for organic growth oy 
responding to these influences. As time marches the Congress will maroh too. 1 invite 
yon and through yon the entire youth in India to join this onward march. 

I appeal to the youth of India to be np and doing, to hold themaelvea in 
readiness, to stand at arms^ so to say, for another reason also. The aoquiesoenoe 
of France and Great Britain has not placated Hitler, nor is there any reason 
to believe that Blussolini has abandoned his Roman ambitions. If anything, the 
Governments and the peoples of the two democratio powers seem to be more 
determined than ever that} -their rearmament should be carried to the furthest 
limit and that there shall be no relaxation of the air-raid precautions. This hag 
only one meaning ; that the olash Is postponed, not averted. 


This clash, when it comes, can have one of two results, and no other. Bther 
the Fasoist powers will win and Great Britain and France shrink into SQlnor 
powers ; or there will be an end for ever of totalitarianism on earth foUovbiit a 
victory of demooraoy and liberU. In the latter event, the nominid vdbtora 
of course be Great Britain and Franoe, but their victory will have bm woiit W 
the ^-operation and saorifioes of all the freedom-loving elements of the world 
not by the ont-worn and decadent imperialistio coteries of the two oonntfteaL In 

faced ^ 8 fatefd situation. With the 
1 ®^ India m my ^ndnd I oannot forget that a sudden 
forced or Tolootary, of the eneting sTatem of eoTemment mav 


existing system of 
forces whloh in 


juroou or Toiuajary, or me exisung system of government may recall 

ttoae torbalent anarchio foroes whioh in the etehteenS. 

t^p^y of onr national We. We ahaU have fo be ta olSR be^ 

5Sf ■•"".‘to SSi 
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Retololioiit 

The following resolntions were passed by the Cooferonoe 

The Oonferenoe affirmed its faith in the prinoipies of non-violenoo and troth and 
paid its homage to Mahatma Oandhi on the oooasion of his seventieth birthday. 

The Oonferenoe condemned the repressive policy of the Travancore Gk>vornment 
and sympathised with Congressmen In their heroic stand in the struggle for freedom, 

The Maharaja of Mysore was requested to inangnrate a new constitution for 
Mysore with full responsible government, to repeal the Press Act, to restore civil 
liberties, to introduce a Debt Relief Act and Prohibition, to throw open the Muzrai 
temples to Harijans, and to encourage the growth of trade unions in Mysore. 

The Oonferenoe sympathised with the people of Hyderabad, Kashmir, Rajkot, and 
Dhenkanal in their struggle for freedom. 

The Oonferenoe urged the Government to give free ednoation to girls in the middle 
school stage. The Education Department was urged to make Hindustani compulsory 
in high schools, either in the Hindi or in the Urdu script. 

The Conference urged the Government to make the regional language the medium 
of instruotion in all grades of eduoation. The Mysore University should make Ka- 
anada the medium of instruotion. 

The Oonferenoe demanded the immediate release of all politioal prisoners uncondi- 
tionally, in Indian States and British India, whether they were detained with or 
without trial, 

The Oonforonce declared its allegiance to the ideal of independence, adumbrated 
by the Indian National Congress. As the Federal part of the Government of India 
Act was retrograde morally, politically and eoonomioally, it supported the Congress in 
their efforts to resist Federation and combat the Government of India Act. 

The Punjab Muslim Educational Conference 

A committee to sorutinise the Wardha sohomes of eduoation from the Muslim 
point of view and another to explore all possible avenues to give a vocational bias to 
the ednoation of Muslims were formed at the Punjab Educational Oonferenoe, which 
oonoluded its deliberations at Lahore on the 29th. December 1938. 

The Conference further directed the Working Committee to circulate tho 
recommendations of this committee, whon received among the headmasters of all 
Muslim institutions and other Muslim educationists in the Province and after invitiog 
their opinions, present a consolidated report to the Central Standing Committee. 

By another resolntion the Conference urged on the Punjab Government tho 
necessity of so amending the constitution of tho Punjab University so as to ensure 
Muslims getting their due share in the administration of the University, 

The Gonferenoe urged upon the Government the necessity, of so regnlating tho 
expansion of girls* education in tho Proyinco as to ensure the Muslim com- 
munity getting its rightful share in the money spent out of the public revenues 
for the purpose. 

Tbr Conference viewed with **alarm the tendency to snbslltate other languages 
for Urdu as medium of instruotion and places on record its considered opinion that 
inasmuch as Urdu is spoken and nndenstood throughont the Provinoe it should not 
only continue to be employed as the medium of Instruotion in Government and board 
miudle schools as heretofore but that it should also be used as such upto the 
matrioulatiou standard. The oonferenoe therefore, requests the Government to take 
steps to give effect to this reoommeDdation.” 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Dacca University Convocation 

The following is the text of the OonxoooUon Address delivered by the Bt 
Hon’ble Sir AlOar Bydari, President of H. B. H. the Nizam’s Bxeoative Oonnoil 
at the Convocation of the University of Daooa held on the 20the July 1938 

The University of Daooa is fortunate in oooupying a unique position among the 
homes of learning in this country. You were the first-fruits, as it were, of the 
Oaloutta University Commission, to whose epoch-making Report the debt owed by 
Indian educationists is by no means liquidated. You wore also privileged to begin 
your work under the most favourable auspioes, for you had tho benefit of the brilliant 
direction of Sir Philip Hartog, your first Vice-Chancellor. 

It was not merely in the oiroumstanoes of its creation and In the personality of 
its first Vloe-Ohanoollorship, that your University was favoured by fortune ; it enioys 
the additional advantage of connection with a great centre of Indian culture. The 
city of Daooa was well fitted to become the home of a University, whioh stands for all 
that is best and most enduring in the combind cultures of^ India and of the Western 
World. Throughout the neighbourhood, of which Dacca Is the capital, archaeological 
remains, still to be disoerned, give evidence of a great and varied history. The very 
name of your City is attributed by some to the Hindu goddess Dhakeswari, whose 
shrine is located hero. Surviving monuments in your district preserve the names of 
the famous Jhasa Pal and Chandra Pal ; while, if local tradition is to be trusted, the 
villages of Bikrampur recalls the even earlier fame of the great Yikramaditya. 

To this early basis of traditional Hindu and Budhist culture, the Muslims have 
made their own contribution. Such distinguished Governors as Mir Jumla. oonneoted 
also with Dacca history, and Shaista Khan, nephew of the Empress Nurjahan, main- 
tained a brilliant Court and enriched your City with magnificent public buildings. 
Indeed, the traditions of Shaista Khan are preserved to this day in the weli-knowo 
style of architecture, to whioh he has given his name. 

To the Hindus and the Muslims, there have succeeded the British, with their own 
contributions to the life and prosperity of your City, and as aids to your economy 
severid industries have sprung up since their advent, among these the great jute 
industry. 

BasM in this manner upon the four groat streams, which together contribute so 
much of colour and movement to the broad river of our culture— the Hindu, the 
Buddhist, the Muslim, and the Christian— your great City is supremely fitted to bo 
the home of a University such as yours, which takes all knowledge, whether ancient 
or modern, whether of the East or of tho West, as its distinctive province. 

Under the stress of mcKiern conditions, we sometimes forget wnat is still the pri- 
mal function of a University. In ancient days, in our own country as welt as is the 
West, a university was a gathering-place of people, eager to learn and clustering 
round famous men who could teach them. The ancient ideal tended to be forgotten, 
both in the East and in some parts of the West, and a university was regarded 
merely as an examining body, oonduoting semi-inqnisitorial functions. You in Dam 
were the first among the modern Universities in India to strike out against 
distortion. Yon realised that to discharge the duties which universities iSould 
oertain things were necessary. Students must live near their teachers : for 
resson, Daooa became a residential university. In the next place, at^eata moat have 
aoceas to their teachers ; for this reason, Daooa has established the tutorial 
In the third place, learniog most be both imparted and enhanced ; for tiila rasaan 
you founded a strong tradition of research and of original work. Finaltv. t&a nnim J 
8ity mrat te « fooo. of iatellMtoal aotivity ; for tills resaoo, you desotk 
oare aod uttention to the oreation and maintenanoe of a library 

Bot wo do not live for o^lvee.akmo. We, Members c3 the FaeidtiefL OraiaatH 
^ Under-^nata of the UnWeraty of Omos, all owe oertaiA dutiea to W ttaS- 
^nd^ rot only as ladiTidoal citizens bat also as aiembers irf a groat SSSSi 
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Thore is one problem, whfoh alike in its gravity and in its national importanoe, 
claims onr primary attention. I mean the problem o^ the differences that apnear to 
exist between the two principal oommnniUes of India. I for one refuse to believe, 
that those differences are not capable of a lasting solntion, such as would, on the 
basis of a oommon nationalism and of national endeavour in the service of a oommon 
patrimony, lead to mutual respect and understanding. We are perhaps too religious* 
minded a people to follow the more radical patn of seoularimon which countries 
like Turkey have adopted. Religion enters every detail of our daily life, but it does 
not follow neoessarily that, in so entering, it should serve to take away from us the 
qpalitfes of sympathy and toleration, whion the teachings of every religion Inonloate. 
That distinguished philosopher of our time, Mr. Bertrand Bussell, has pointed out 
that the strongest of our oollective passions are group-hatred and group-rivalry, and 
whatever the cause or causes which lead to such hatred and rivalry between the two 
Indian communities— whether polltioal. eoonomio or cultural— the fact that such 
hatred and rivalry are based upon religion makes them the least appreciable and 
perhaps the most tragic of alt. Yet here, in this University and in Universities like 
it, which have all the blessings of the atmosphere which surrounds a house of learn- 
ing, we can learn and show to ourselves and to others the value of toleration and 
sympathy, and the baneful effects of hatred and jealousy. I know that you in Dacca 
have done much to learn these lessons and to exemplify them. This is but natural, 
for you have not only fostered Muslim education ; you have advanced further in that 
you have also provided points of understanding between Hindus and Muslims. In an 
age when the bitterness of rivalry has led even erstwhile prot^onists of nationalism 
and unity^ I speak of men of both communities— to profess disillusionment, and all 
tiie modern weapons of publicity and propaganda are being diverted from their true 
end, and are being employed for creating and expressing the nnedifying passion of 
hatred, a spirit such as yours is widely needed, if we are to be true to our motber- 
Jand and to ourselves. This country, which has given us birth, has not sprung from 
any one race, creed or culture, ana the pages of its history are writ large with the oon- 
trioutions, not of any one community but of all the different oommunitres. which it has 
nursed and who have given collectively of their best to make of it a beautiful 
land. We have receivecT from onr past a heritage of magnificence and splendour, 
and you have only to look at the grandeur and refinement, symbolised in tbo 
Bonlptnre of Ellora and frescoes of Ajanta, or in the beauty and grace enshrined 
in the Taj Mahal, to derive lasting inspiration from the very net of their co- 
existence. In our life and customs, speech and thought, we in fact accommodate 
the different cultures that gave birth to these monuments. Yet, is it not a tragedy 
that those very factors, which should inspire unity and assist the growth of a 
national consoioasness, are to-day being used to emphasise separation 7 Urdu or 
Hindosthani, for example, which by its very origin symbolises the effort of 
Hindus and Mnslims to understand each other through the medium of a common 
tongue is being to-day characterised as the language of a particular community 
and hair-splitting discusaions are being attempted on the rival claims of different 
dialects ? To the vocabularies of our language and of these dialects, unfamiliar 
words are being added from distant langaages, in order to emphasise the 

differences rather than the similarities. Our oommon festivals, too, which are 
occasions when the joys and sorrows of one community are shared by the others, 
are fast becoming occasions for communal clashes, while movements are on foot 
even to boycott these meeting-grounds of the two communities, where their two 
cultures mix and fuse. 

You, however, in the community life which Is so admirable a feature of your 
University, have opportunities, shared, alas, by two few other Indian students, of 
appreciating the strength of the ties wsich bind us all together as one people. 

oonBoionsneis will rid us of the trammelB 

oUm». one way in which we can all 
front by way of outlook and effort, is to 
«<eommunal" activities ; let ns u^ndertake, 
institution that represents such purely 
sectional or communal endeavour. Another way Ues-^if 1 may use the term—in 
•^deoommnnalising*’ our histories.- Desoazas had said of the needs of Fmce dunng 
the Restoration : '^Rovalise the nation and nationalise royalty.” Biinilarlyt let us 
^deepmmunalise” onr histories which urgently require such treatment. lou wm 
be glad to learn that the il^uoation D^artment in Hyderabad has jnst producea 
the first of Its history text-books for ichooiSi baski upon ibit priaolple, and 


Just as a wider outlook and a national 
of obstruetive paipchialism or sectional 
assist, in creating a wide oatlonal 
dissociate onrsdves from seotiond or 
for example, never to belong to any 
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np with Bimilar text-books designed for other stages of the 
ediioefion of our younger generations. A third way, perhaps a more atMiduouB 
and murely but none the leas an effective way, lies in the study, of soieiiee or 
mysttoism, the store-rooms, respectively, of logic and precision, spirituality SM 
the inner meaning of religion. To the scientist and the mystic the whole world 
or manUnd Is one ; dififerencea of faith to the one have out an objective signU 
ficanee, while to the other they denote absence of true spiritual perception. 

Tet another problem of gravity and importance is the probiem of India's 
pover^. Incidentally, the giving of due importance to this problem and to the 
economic motif in several movements, which appear ostensibly to be oommnnat 
will not only serve to distinguish the economic from the purely communal 
confliet^ but also put in their proper places the communal and economic questions, 
that face us. In ozamioing these and kindred problems and their real importance, 
in relation to the life and well-being of our people, our UniverHities and their 
research faculties can be the clearing-houses of such examination, where experience 
and information can be pooled ana sifted, and the adjustments necessary for our 
life as a nation on the path of progress can bo formulated. That such admstments 
are needed is apparent to any one, who looks at the different aspects of the life of 
India today, particularly when the task of nation-building has over a fairly wide 
field been entrusted now for the first time to Indian hands. Let us, therefore, 
start with a full realisation of the responsibilities that lie ahead and with unity 
among ourselyes. , ^ 

One of the adjustments we have to make among many others, m order that we 
may make our equipment in different fields accord with the life and requirements of 
our people, is the reconstruction of our education. On this subject about 13 years 
ago I made certain suggestions when I was privileged, in the same way as now, to 
deliver the Convocation Address of our sister University in the Punjab and from 
which, in view of the recent discussions, may I detain you with a few quotatious ? 

I then urged whether instead of having three different stages— Primary, Secondary 
and University— into which education is at present divided and in which tha 
object of each stage is the preparation for the next higher stage, ‘‘it is not 
possible to have three distinct classes of Education, each self-contained, having a 
well-defined goal and each specially adapted to the attainment of that goal.’\.. 
Thus '‘the first and most important stage of education, which I would prefer to 
call Esseotial education, ought to include all subjects which are of primary 
importance— subjects, the knowledge of which is useful to every citizen of the 
State, whatever trade, calling or protessiou he or she may choose to follow, as 
tending to increased efficiency or better citizenship."... This course would, with 
suitable Headers, Syllabus, and Sohool Libraries, inolude through the medium of the 
vernacular most of the present Middle School course and even something of the 

present High Sohool coarse These “Schools should not be merely literary— text 

book reading sohools— but should have a practical side— agriculture, gardening, oott^e 
industries (if they are in the districts), arts and crafts (if they are in the oity). An 
experiment on these lines, which we are conducting in Hyderabad, shows how maok 

g reater progress the boy, who devotes a part of his time to learning the use of his 
ands for some trade, oan make in the same time even in the ordinary ourrioulum 
laid down for the primary and secondary stages. On the completion of the essential 
coarse thus designed, the boy would either lor the praotioe of agrioulture or some 
trade, for whioh the primary eduoatiou so organised might be regarded as his technic 

oal eauoatlon, or he would enter" a High Sohool These Sohools “should each of 

them aim at giving a vocational training complete and adequate as far as it goes," 
and would inolude Schools of Engineering, Medicine, Law, Qovernment ^retaHfit. 
Oommeroe, and Business with a less protected and expensive coarse than the preseot, 
whioh would give the country and, espeotally the village side, Doctors, Smmueei^ 
lawyers, Agnoulturists and fiasinessmen, eto., expeoting but a moderate rernuu^^ 

•The Udvenity would then take oharge of stadanta after they had efflerMil 
thm To^onal High Sohools weeding ont enoh as proved themselves inamnaati Or 
nn^rabU ’,.. which means that it would “take oharge of the direct 
twmi« imly of a Mmt^,, number of aeleoted Btudenta-^imited by the abaftfSjiSS 
atodenta ttemaelvea to follow the Umysraity oonree, and limited mo * “ ^ 

reanired to «ti8& the ratimated needs of the oonntry...,..'WliJl m> 
aobyiea of the univeiBity wonld thns he aimpUaed ud Abridged, ‘ 
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freedom to pnrsoe its higher aotivities, by which 1 mean research and speoiidisatlon 
and also, the inyestigation, consideration and solution of the educational and cognate 
problems which from time to time arise in every civilised country, some times be- 
oomiog as acute as its political problems, and which the calm impartial judgment 
of the learned, wc^king in an atmosphere free from all suspicion of racial, communal, 
bureaucratic or politiom taint, can best solve.” 

Accompanied by a vocational bias from the earliest stages, these nroposals, on 
which the educational system of Hyderabad is being reorganised, will eventually 
« result in adapting our educational system to the needs of our people and thereby 
diminish the number of unemployed which is likely to increase, if education remains, 
as it largely is to-day, divorced from the realities of our economy. This does not, 
however, mean that any great limitations, except those of fitness and requirement, 
will be placed id the way of those, who wish to benefit by a study of the humani- 
ties or the liberal sciences which go so largely to the making of culture in a man. 
What it does prevent is the repetition of that tragic situation, by which multitudes 
of young men, wholly unfitted for a University career, are allowed— nay, forced— to 
enter the Universities in the hope of securing some quite subordinate clerical 
employment or other. From the walls of your University are bound to emerge 
those who will play in the future an active indeed a directing part in many branches 
of the educational structure, and the same holds true of the different Universities 
that to-day function in India. It is largely your task, therefore, to do planning in 
education, so as to bring it as far as possible in consonance with your needs. 

I have spoken already on the need to ^Meoommunalise” . our histories. I am only 
thinking aloud of course, but I venture in that process to make a further suggestion 
to you for what it may be worth. Many of you must no doubt have read and been 
interested to read of the suggestion made by Mr. H. G. Wells regarding the necessity 
of a world encyclopaedia to act as a compendium, constantly kept up-to-date, of 
knowledge in all its branches. Whether a scheme so ambitious as this will 
materialise in our own time I cannot say. But I am convinced that a project of 
this kind, if applied on a more modest scale to our own country, would be of real 
and lasting utility. Co-operation between the Universities of India might well result 
in the creation of an Indian Encyclopaedia designed for the same purpose, though 
perhaps not executed on the same lines. A wcrx such as this where knowledge of 
ul that pertains to India can be co-ordinated and made available for the general 
benefit, would not only lead to better and more exact information but also, I am sure, 
strengthen our own feelings of oneness as a people and our responsibility to our 
; country and to each other. 

One last word now to those of my young friends, whether Graduates or Under 
gradutes of this University, who have still their lives before them to live. Perhaps 
at no epoch of our history had any genoration of the youth of this country before 
it a greater task or greater chances of fulfilling that task than the present. That 
chance exists wherever you look, provided there is manhood to undertake it. May 
you my young friends, realise the scope of work which is yours and the great 
future which you oan make not only for yourselves but for our people 
as a whole. 


The Madras University Convocation 

The tOllowing is the text of the address delivered by Sir Mirra M. hmaih 
Dewan of Mysore, at the Convooation of the University of Madras held on the 5tb. 
August 1038:— 

To-day the world lies before you with its hopes and fear. But what a changed 
world it IS from ours I When we set out from the University, peace, 
advance, international division of labour were the watchwords. It seemed 
one age, the beginning of another. The European concert of nations 
established itself on a firm basis, and any friction that might arise seemed 
soluble by the ordinary methods of diplomaoy. Even the war between Bnssia » ^ 
Japan was regarded by some as not wnoUy evil if, as seemed possible, it would a 
to an end the bad old system of despotic rule in Mussia. Democracy was bl^mg . 
trail in the most unlikely places. Tnrks, Persians and Chinese were setting tne^ 
on paths which were likely to lead to some measure of democratic control, in w 
there was the newly-oreated Duma which appeared to mark a stage in the move® 
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towards popular power. The eoonomlo maohine seemed destined to ran smoo&ljt with 
a wonderfoi eqainbriam between the working parts. The tropioal oonntriM w^ 
p^noing foodstuffs and raw materials and the Western ooantries Indnstrial gpodSi 
Thmre was a straggle for markets, bat nobody questioned the prinoiple of internatlonii 
division of labour. 

India, in 1905 ^ 

Bnt what of India meanwhile ? Here there was not, perhaps, perfect peace. The 
surface of the waters was disturbed by the strenuous enorts of that dynamic person*^ 
ality, Lord Curzon, to improve the effioieuoy of the administration. Bat in spite of 
some perturbations, the people as a whole did not lose faith in the good Intenfions of 
the nation with whom Destiny had brough them into olose association. Bo it was 
that Ookhale set out on his famous pilgrimage to England. Next oame the fatoful 
ireetlog with John Morley and then — at last — the^ beginnings of India’s laborious 
journey towards self-government. That great political sage, it may be noted, had no 
belief in the value of parliamentary institutions in this country, thinking them unsuited 
to the conditions here. _ 

Four world is not, 1 fear, as placid and hopeful as ours was. We 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be ; 

Saw tbe heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magio sails ; 

We looked forward to a time when . , , 

The war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

But those dreams have disappeared in the lurid light of the new day, and we hear 
The Heavens filled with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue. 

This contrast between our hopes of those years and the tragio facts of to-day fs 
not merely a poet*s fancy impressed into my service. M. Andre Maurois, the well- 
known Frenon writer, has very lately described the poignant contrast between the 
bright hopes of the pre-war decade of this century, and the sombre realities of to-day 
under the caption ^The tragio decline of the humane ideal.” He says, humane 
ideal, whose noble aims were generally respeoted before the World War, has 
declined during the last ten years to a condition of primitive violence and orueliy. 
We are again becoming accustomed to the ferocity of which several centuries of 
civilization had seemed to cure the human race ; and this new barbarity is far more 

dangerous than that of the savages beoause it is armed by science At nearly 

every point the forces of civilization seem to be sounding a retreat The peace of 

Europe protected a great civilization. And now in 1038 what is left of this wonder- 
ful security ? A good part of the world is already at war. Menacing shadows loom 

threateningly over the rest of the planet Economic isolation, once dreaded, has 

become an ideal. Nations blockade themselves It seems as if, in spite of the 

immense progress made by science, and perhaps even as a result of this progress, we 
are eqtering Into a new period of barbarism.” In Lamartine’s words, ‘‘Barbarism re* 
commences by the excess of civilisation.” 

Tfb Would To-dat 

You live indeed in a changed and changing world, a hurrying and disordered 
world. Now we know, to our cost, that the era of peace in which we pursued our 
studies came to an end in 1914. The Great War was to make the world safe for 
democracy and by war to end war. Is our world to-day safe or democratic ? Has 
the War ended war or is it not destined to be the precursor of another^a far moro 
terrible war ? We live in a world which is being taught or forced to deny the 
brotherhood of man. Rigid doctrines enforced by iron-handed men have taken hold 
of a larne part of mankind and are contending for mastery over the rest Trettles 
are violaW with impunity : warfare aoes on. The bold plan for intematloiul oo- 
opemhon has failed. The world will be destroyed either by ue war that is aunre* 
the burden of preparation for the war that does not come 1 ^ 
these war-burdens fall on the shoulders of people already half-strangled bv 

“New York Post” has summed up the 
hidden war dangers in Europe is that the armament bardeh of ^aana^ 
will become so intolerable that war will no longer appear oatastrophio in 

CoKDmoNS m Iwaik 

awwm 1 ? of the picture. If world oonfittoas have 

thliigB seem to have improved In India. Our hopes seem mw to 
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realfeation. The modest Instalment of reform under the Iforely-lOnto scheme and 
the appoinment of JLord Sinha and other Indians to positions of high responsibility 
caused them an amount of excitement which to-day almost mahes one smile. Now we 
have self-government in the province, and the project of a United India with large 
powers of self-determination . is engaging the thoughts of Britain India. But 
obanges in goverhment take second place to the really remarkable change In the spirit 
and the outlook of the people. Increased self-confidence and with it moreased self- 
respect, disappearance of any cult of violence and the growing power of the gospel 
of non-violence— ‘these are signs of the times. Now we find Indian statesmen res- 
pected figures not only In the councils of their own country and of the British Oom- 
monwealth, but also in the world at l^e. 

What then are the nett results ? Wo live in an age which is full of terrifying 
possibilities, but here in India our position is far happier and prouder than seemed 
possible in the early years of this century. 

COMMTTNAUSIC 

There is, however, one cloud on the horizon. I refer to the spectre of couimuna- 
lism. In communities which are large and whose composition has been influenced 
by many historical factors, particularly in communities which have been subject to 
invasion, there are bound to be small groups which retain their own individual 
oharaoteristios. The relationship between the larger group and the smaller one is 
bound to be difficult. The larger unit cannot afford to ignore the smaller because 
that would destroy all real unity. Nor can the larger unit seek to mould the smaller 
into a common pattern of culture and deny it political rights ; for that would 
merely lead to disintegration. To deny to the minorities their right to a full share 
in the commonwealth, and full scope to follow their own religious faith and develop 
their own culture would be distinctly indefensible. What^ is most disquieting in the 
present situation is the sense of separateness of the minorities and the impatient 
attitude of the large groups towards the smaller. 

The problem of minorities has had to be faced in other parts of the world and 
has not proved altogether incapable of solution. In Central Europe, Teuton and 
Slav have fought with each other in the past and now live side by side, although, 
it mast be admitted, not always in amity. To-day hi Czechoslovakia we see what 
tremendous issues may bang on this difficult matter of minority rights. We in 
India should take a warning from the history of post-war States such as Czecho- 
slovakia which, like India, is a state of nationalities, not a national state. In some 
respects onr own position here is better. Only in recent years has the Hindu- 
Muslim problem, perhaps the most difficult of minority problems, been forced into 
unpleasant prominence. For years the two communities have lived together in 
friendship and peace. Why should they not do so now ? 

What we perhaps most need both as individnals and as a people, is tolerance, 
tolerance for the views and acts of othbrs. The roots of commuualism lie deep in 
human nature. Therefore it is that we in India ^ should be specially careful. If only 
we could discipline ourselves to adopt, not in words only but also in deeds, a 
sympathetic and friendly attitude, especially towards the religious beliefs and 
praotioes of others, how happy our country would be and how happy we should 
oe ourselves ! Believe me, it needs no great effort to do that. It is only a question 
of making up one’s mind. I appeal to yon to try to do it. Ton will be ^ 
assure you, great pleasure to yourselves, and wbat is more, to others, and tne 
greatest of all pleasure is to give pleasure to ethers. 

The Fboblsu of Unbmplotmeni 

The aooentnation of communal bitterness and the widenjng of communal cleavage 
are not, however, the only disquieting features in the politiciu and social Janasoape 
of our country. The economic pattern of the country seems to be unhappily cons- 
tructed as far as concerns the prospects of the young men who go out of the portais 
of the University. Bagehot wrote ; , , . x 

“People contrive to find work to employ them ; body and soul are kept togetne . 
And this is what mankind has to show for its six thousand years of toil & 
trouble 1“ . .. 

But what would Bagehot have said of a social fabric that admits of, as « ° j 
in Europe and America, millions of people to remain unemployed for montns 
even years ? If we compare conditi ons in India when I was leaving w unjve* J 
with those 'Obtaining to-day, it would appear that there was then greato ooweia 
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between the number of gradantes end the number of postg and openings nsillable 
in the profeesione and Government service. We oonld look forward with oonfidenoe 
to ready employment of a kind suited to our equipment in the eoonomio framewmrk 
of the oountry. The graduate of to-dayt 1 am sorry to say, cannot have the aamn 
confident ontiook. 

Looking back over three decades, we see that a tremendous advance has been 
made since the first Indian Industrial Conference met in 1905, under the president- 
ship of Mr. R. 0. Dutt, when one of the speakers referred to the distanoe and oust 
of ooal-fuel and ttie consequent limitations on Indian industrial development. Since 
then the iron and steel industry has become a great factor in the eoonomio life of 
the oountry and the cotton mill industry has definitely succeeded in reducing imports 
of obth to a position of secondary importance, while hydro-electric power has de- 
veloped in a way which no one could have foretold. One might have thought that 
these developments and the advance in commerce and banking would have increased 
the field of employment for university graduates, either directly or indirectly, by 
increasing the area of employment in the professions and in Qovernment servioe. 
There has indeed been a great increase in the number of government employees and 
in the number of persons engaged in the professions, but the spectre of middle-class 
unemployment, by which we mean the unemployment of the educated, haunts the 
economic scene. 

The one thing about which every one seems to be agreed is that the educational 
system of the oountry is partly responsible for the evil, and in particular, the uni- 
versities are blamed as being factories for the mass production of graduates and for 
dumping them on a glutted market. The demand for increased expenditure on pri- 
mary education is generally accompanied by a deprecation of State grants to 
universities. 

It is not for me to deny that the evil is a real one, or that it needs immediate 
attention in the interest as well as of the social economy of the country. But it is 
necessar;^ to have? sense of perspective both of time and space. For one thing, 
the possibility that the number of graduates turned out by the universities might 
overtake the number of those that can be absorbed in employment has always beem 
in the air, and it is instructive to find that, so early as the eighties of the last 
century, Convocation speakers already detected a superfluity of graduates in r^ion 
to the absorbing capacity of the community. This only means that from time to 
time there is a lag between supply and demand. In our preoccupation with our own 
troubles we should not forgot that the problem of unemployment is a national one 
and indeed, an international one. 


There is sometimes a lag between the operation of the educational system of a 
country and that of its economic machinery, so that the output of the educational 
system both in respect of numbers and their distribution bears no close relationshlD 
to the needs of the occupational pattern of the oountry. The groat majority of people 
aie foro^ to fit themselves to the occupational pattern of the community withmoi 
any .special trmning for any occupation in particular although in the past the system 
of apprenticeship WM a useful hyphen between the recruits and the ooonpimoiw. 

has broken down in the western countries but in most ocoopationa the 
S£1®*** training is becoming almost oo-extensive with the entire body of 
employee. This need of the economic organization of the oountry is met bv a 
progressive increase of vocational education, and specially since the War there hM 
been a tremendous advance in this direction in the western countries. *** 

untrained recruit turns either to unskilled ooounationB or f a 
agriculture. The educational system of the oountry was built from 

government of the oouStr7^i7h aS JleqwTe and 

^ ♦^® fewer ranks of gwrnment aSSS^ 

'za/fisaj' 
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moesslTa stages between different oonrses, some of which will lead to a degree in 
arts and soience, and the rest directly to one speoifio ooonpation^r another. 

Some kind of proportion in numbers must be established between the present 
high sohool and unirersity courses and new courses of a realistic and vocational 
character which are urgently needed if the economic life of the country is to become 
more efficient and productive. There is a special need for a reorganisation of the high 
sohool courses in order to secure a better type of entrant to the universities. For those 
who are not proceeding to the universities there should be vooational courses either of 
hi^ sohool stage afterwards. Not for every boy who enters the school gates should the 
a degree be regarded as the final goal, nor should a degree be a necessary qualification 
lor employment of all kinds. Take the case of the English Polytechnics. They train 
between ten and twenty times as many students as the universities. Moreover, post- 
secondary diploma courses need not fall below the standard of university courses 
and they may fully attain to the requirements of specific occupations. Whether 
these diploma courses should be under the control of the university complex in our 
ooontry makes it desirable that for a time the universities should at any rate remain 
in close contact with the diploma courses. 

Elsewhere we know that such diploma courses of vocational character are con- 
trolled by national bodies in intimate relationship with the respective occupations. 
In our country post-secondary education either has meant education in a university 
of such courses, as engineering, which have been generally associated with institutions 
of university standard. If the rush to the present university courses is to be che- 
cked, without, at the same time, creating a sense of discontent among those who 
are prevented from entering upon such couises it will be necessary for a time 
for the universities to be in Intimate contact with the new courses. As the edn- 
oational field becomes more diversified, it may be possible for another body to take 
over and administer these courses. By that time let us hope the university complex 
will also have disappeared as the result of familiarity with, and benefit from, the 
vooational courses. 


The Univxbsities jlnd UNEMPLOTMBNr Pboblbm 

The problem of unemployment is one which Indian universities must help the 
country in solving. Otherwise, they will not have discharged their lesponsibilities 
to the social order. Our universities cannot afford to wrap themselves in their aca- 
demfoal robos and turn away in cold disdain from the problem, and continue to 
dump their products on an exaspeiated ccmmnnity. The era of splendid isolation 
and unchallenged privilege is gone for ever and universities, like any other social 
institution, must pass the test of social serviceability. No social institution can justify 
its demand for support from the community, particularly financial support from 
public funds, unless it both performs, and makes It clear that it does perform, a 
service of social worth. Extension of the frontiers of knowledge and colonisation of 
the area thus won from time to time will certainly remain among the great tasks of 
the universities, bat the training of the individual for life in society is sdso to be 
counted as one of their indispensable tasks. Such training of the individual is not of 
oonrse merely vooational nor mainly vocational, though I do not see any reason why 
preparation for earning a livelihood should be a cause for deprecation or apologyi 
sinoe we all have to earn our living. . 

Hy stress on the part that the universities should j^lay in solving the problem ot 
unemployment does not mean that the entire responsibility is theirs. Universities m 

S irticuhff, and the educational system in general, can only be expected to adjasc 
elr output to the occupational needs of the country. The range of occupations in a 
country and the numbers that each occupation is capable of absorbing 
of all on the economic policy of the state and on the vigour with which a rigni 
poHoy is pursued. In a country like ours, which is as one-sided in its oocupationa 
pattern as in its educational system, there is a great need for the government to pia 
the development of trade and industry and to find fresh avenues of emplo]pnent 
the rising generation. 

BaspoNSiBXLitY ov Univebsitibs 

Having said so muoh about the vocation^ objeotive of eduoation, let 
its other objectives, oitizen^ip and oulture, speoiaUy in the oase of res- 

ftm. More than ever the univeraities in India bear on their shouldps ® ^jie 
ponslbility. That responsibility is no less than. the training and s^nipn^nt oi 


youth ot Uie oount^ in the service of their Kotberland ml their feOow-men. 
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Trad to Boholarsbip and national in spirit, oar nniveralties, whether or not they 
are eeneronsly or amply or even suffioiently eqaipped, shonid oarry on the eaored work 
of xaahioning the best type of Indian, attracting the young to service, instilling toto 
their minds the idea of oivio duty, preserving the great popular heart from envy and 
hatred, and establish!]^ a fortress where men may repair and make a stand for the 
eternal values. Our universities must be the refuge of Troth and the home ef Fsee- 
dom, teaching our young men to think for themselves and to make a good life, not 
simply a good living. I do not mean mere goodness, for untrained goodness does not 
count for everything in this world, whatever may be its faoilities m the next 

Duty op Youno Gbaduates 


It is ohiefly to you young men and young women that pass out of the portals ol 
nniversities that the country will look for guidance in the difficult tasks that fie ahead* 
You are the people that will largely shape her destinies in the years oome. Never 
was there so muoh need for youth to cultivate habits of high and serions thinking* 
Yonr fnndamental problem will be to find continually more pointa of oommon iutereat, 
aud to think in larger units than your ancestors did, to think across dividing ilnes 
of class and oaste to the oommon denominator of mutnal interests, aiming at a higher 
aooialisation of the raoes in class relationships and national relationships. Work for 
a united peaceful India with no other thought iu your miuds thau tuat of aorvioe 
to the Motherland. Provincialism, communalism. and lingualism constitute serious 
problems in our country to-day. You will be able to approach these problems with 
more flexible minds than we of the older generation. The frnits of trnely oo«opera* 
tive industry and the widespread feeling of good-will and oommon interests among 
all oonoerned in the activities of life will oonduoe perhaps more than anything ebe 
within our grasp towards the true and lasting progress of onr country* 

In spite of the multiplicity of inventions and comforts we are no happier than 
onr anocstors, probably less happy than they were. Happiness depends to a large 
extent upon our outlook on life, we are the victims of all sorts of influenoes and 
propaganda, “^oplo believe easily,” says La Fontaine, “what they fear or what 
they desire. We need^ education to-day as never before. It is our only hope of 
preserving the uicient ideals of truth, tolerance and freedom in a world which Mcma 
cent on destroying itself. It is our only hope of resolving bewilderment, of protect* 
ing our people from siaister influenoes aud of reoapturiog happiness. 

As you k^w, India is at present engaged in a constitutional experiment of a 
vast scale. Whether that experiment will be a succesa and lead to a furtlm and 
fuller realisation of her political aspirations will depend, and depend entirely* upon 
Her ability to produce a sufficient number of leaders of the right type— men of 
character and ability, character even more thau ability, men of viaioo. For, In the 
last ani^Bis, 

constitutes a State ? Not high raised ^buttment, 
levelled mound, thick walls, and moated gate. 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned, 

But men — ^high minded men, men who their duties know, 

4 dare maintaiu. These constitute a State. 

And India has been rich in this class of men. 


UNXvxBsirnES and Citt Life 

when centre* of learning both in the East and the Weat were i< wat*dl 
&r from the madding crowd,” though the Unirersities of Benares and^ucUn 1* 
and the UolTeratiea of Paris and Bologna In 
evIdeoM Ast learning and onltnre did not fail to prosper efM%hM 
weto derirtm rabtNMl shpnldm _ with men enga,^ in ereryday tasln. TTttwrtw 
of ieoiation are gone, and learning mnn eome down ftoni 
^ " ley*,, where men and women life, ^ bTto 

hare been eatablisbed in leoent yemtw 
West to large industrial oeutrea such as Manchester and Liveronoi wkitlrnn 
Oilord and ^mbridge, which to a great maw omXVs 

•choob ot India, are no longer isobted froinr%h?h^k 
A# ® u \ A® Our uulveriitieB are all loealed In ihai 

-taw a* iswsrii rxsi 


^ OdNVOOAflON ADSBESS^ t lUbBis^ 

If the noble ideal of democracy that ‘the whole oondiict and devdopment 
of a pcoj^e*s oaltore ia to be nnivcraally ahared’ ia to be realized, it will alwaya 
Idl to the noireraitica to aerve aa benlgoaot lampa of culture at which the common 
people may light thdr modeat ruah-Iighta. Thia duty to aociety ia diaoharged In 
part through the young men and young women who pass through the uniyeraity, 
who^ in yarioua poata of duty and serrioe, act aa centrea of culture and 
enlightenment. 

Exibnbion and Pttbuoahon Work of UNiyzBSiTiaa 

A more direct and eztensiye way in which nniyersities can help to realize this 
great Ideal of demooraoy Is by means of extension and pnblication work. It shonld 
ne the mission of Indian universities to take to the very doors of the people know- 
ledge and onlture in an easily apprehended and assimilable form, and this oan be 
done both by speech and by print. Extension work has been a powerful method of 
spreading university culture and establishing contacts between the university and the 
working classes in Qreat Britain, and although several Indian universities have ex- 
tension departments, something more continuous and thoroughly organized is needed 
so that regnlar courses of leotnres can be given in a number of centres in the area 
covered by a university. This extension work must be supplemented by the publi- 
cation of small monographs in simple language which will bring modern knowledge 
within the reach of the common man. It is well known that some of the popular 
text books in England of a university standard are really a series of extension lecturos 
revised and reprinted. For our purposes, however, the popular standards by the B. 
£. Ct will suffice. The B. B. C. have increased the effect of the spoken word by 
translating it into the printed word, and we might ^ofitably follow their example in 
regard to our popular lectures. 

The IMPOBTANOE OF VBBNAOT7LAR8 

Both the extension work and the publications should be in the languages of the 
areas served by the universities. The work of the Universities is carried on in 
English and for a number of years to oome at any rate, will oontinne to bo in that 
language but it is equally certain that for a number of years a knowledge of English 
will remain the monopoly of only a small section of even the literate class. There- 
fore ft is all the more necessary that the universities should make a practice of 
arranging for lectures in the langnages of the country and publishing them so 
that the literature of knowledge, in which the Indian languages are lamentably 
deficient may receive continuous accession. In this way our languages will 
develop a plastic power of expression which would have surprised our 
ferefatners. 

Univebsitt settlements 


There is another way in which our universities oan bring themselves into inti- 
mate touch with the masses aod inoidentally give a sense of reality to the teaching 
of important branches of study such as eoonomlos, sociology, politics and 
statistics. In the poorer districts of London a number of university settle- 
ments have been established. The object of these settlements is to ameliorate 
to some degree the life of the poor who live iu the neighbourhood. These 

settlements are lighthouses which rauiate their beams of friendliuess and comfort 
into the sarroundlng darkness. A number of the oolleges in Oxford and Cambridge 
have their own settlements in the East End of London, and the members of a college 
not only support the college settlement with subsoriptioos, but are also encouraged to 
spend wme time in it and take an active part in the work. There Is surely room 
for similar work in our own country but here such work needs to be done 
not only in urban, but also in rural areas. I suggest^ that our nniyersities sho^a 
give their attention to this matter and tnatltute centres of work in 
as well as In rural parts. Settiemeut work In rural areas oan be made an effective 
part of rural conatruotion, which in its turn ia part of national reoonstruotion. 

Adtiob to the obaduates 

Young men and women, yon are now pasalog from the calm waters of 
verstty to the open sea of life. To me It is a most moving B*fil*^** } 
well our own hopes and anxletiea at this oritioal juncture. The hopes in wn 
indulged and the dreams we dreamt are yours to*day. ^ ' .. uniahts of 

Bemember, in the first place, that althongh you may zeal, 

anooeas, there ia a heroism m doing the oMinary things With extraordina j 
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is Gnon Streeter hu wisely eeid, “The quality of a nan's life or cha wyg MW* 

ioideed not by the namber of different things he does bat by tnS v neron 
of the portioalar things he eleots to do and by the way m whio n 
does them.*’ It Is as well to remember that the work of the world is^canga 
on by the great majority of people whose lot is oast in hamble plMOS. Ana w »6 
work they do were not done with thoroughness and zeal the machine of nie wottid 
oreak and work inefficiently. . w 

One thing that 1 shoaid like espeoially to emphasize is that you should oulttym 
the art of happiness. It is part of your duty to_ yoarselves as well as to your neM- 
bonr to make your life as happy as you can. To that end yoa should deyelop f3M 
most useful of all human assets, namely, personality. Personality and ^ happiness are 
interworen. You oaunot hope lor the one without the other. A pleMi^ pwsonauty 
lies latent in eyerybody. But it takes time and effort to deyelop it. Deyelop tnm 
qualities whioh attract and please and eradicate those attitudes and manners wnion 
repel. It is a life-time job, but it is thrilling oonstruotiye work. In your 
with others use the graoious way. Look at what is pleasant and agreeable. • wu will 
find life unpleasant if much of your attention is given to the disagreeable. Let not 
the crooked things that cannot be made straight cumber you. The hmthy mind 
turns from the futile to the effeotiye. Cultivate the habit of unolouded thinking. It 
is vital to grasp facts and not be oonstautiy rushed through the distortion of 
If you live your life in a perpetual fog of prejudioe and emotion, wmon 

noUiing oau be seen with realism, your happy moments will be rare and ueeting. 

Do not forget, I entreat you, that patience is touohstone of all the virtues. A 
man who has no patience is inevitably a man full of regrets. Time is an impormnt 
factor in human imairs. The value of time is that if men would only be patient, if 
they would only set their minds to think out questions and not be betrayed by sua* 
den emotion into foolish or violent action, they would always be certain in the long 
run to oome out right. Remember that the price of suooess is hard work, patlenoe, 
and a few sacrifices. . mi. 

Lastly, remember that of all the virtues Charity has been called the grmeat The 
great evil that are hampering mankind in its upward march at the present V® 
a temporary retreat from Reason and lack of Charity. As universiy nMUatas It 
should be your mission to see that the lamp of Reason is not dimmed. It has been 
said that tenderness is the chief gift of all really great men, but there is no 
why tenderness should not be the portion of all men. In your interoourse with 
people,;^ whether it be in daily routine or on occasions when you are called upon to 
deal with matters of greater moment, be unfaltering in your allegiance to Beaaon, 
Truth and Charity. 

Kindly, words, sympathising attentions, watchfulness against wounding . the sensitive* 
ness of others — these cost very little but they are priceless in their value. 

And so I have these words with you. 

1 wish the University of Madras and all that it represents prosperity and suooesa 
and each of you a happy future. 


The Bombay Univorsity Convoeatioii 

The following is the address delivered by Mr. V, JV. Ohandavarkar. Vine* 
Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of the University of Bombay held on the 
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When I had ^e honour of addressing the Convooatiou bf 1934, I spoke on^ th( 
growth and development of this University, on some of its present aotivitles* and oi 
&e him of Its progress in the near future. Though hardly four years have imum 
®^ y® flteUi muoh water has flowed down the Ganges. The introduction of' Piovlo^ 
eatoiimy under the Government of India Aot of 1936 has reenlt^ In 
l^PjW^t jhMg^ and hroo^t ahont an entire ohange in the ontlook on 

2?“*^ “ win admit, Sir, tbakTto^* 

taportaat i^Uem v^oh the country has been faoing for aome years oaefc. and 
him MW been brought^to the forefront, is the pro mem nf » 
eoMtry spjmhes are being mede end sohomes are being evolved* aoiiie wdiiif 

•Meastmstioii, wUoh laTolves the dsstnntim of the iwirfing ” 
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ritJrar thas reform, has become the watchword of many politiolana and reformers of 
Ute day. Most of the new Proyinoial Goyernmentg are bnsy preparioff aohemes to 
oyerhaiil the existing system of primary and seoondary ednoation, and the Government 
of one Provinoe In whioh there are five Universities, has appointed a Oommittee to go 
into the qnestion of University edncation. 

I shair not in this address deal with the qnestion of primary education or the 
Wardha scheme, whioh, I now find, has been changed beyond recognition by the 
Mmary Bdnoation Committee of the Central Education Board presided: over by our 
Prime Minister, nor shall I, in this address, deal with the qnestion of seoondary 
education, as we are not yet aware of the considered views of the Government of oar 
Fro^noe. Bnt I would lixe to make a reference to the report of the Committee 
recently appointed by the Government of Bombay to advise them "on the question of 
vooational training for boys and girls in primary and seoondary schools in the Province 
of Bombay’*. This Committee, on whioh there was no University representative, and 
whioh had nothing to do with the question of higher eduoation, or with what should 
be the test of entrance to the University, have gone out of their way to recommend 
the abolition of the Matriculation Examination, and to advise that the entrance to the 
University should be by tests held by affiliated colleges. These recommendations have 
led to a prevailing impression among the public that the Government have decided to 
abolish the Matriculation Examination, which the University has rightly claimed as 
entirely its own affair, being purely and simply an entranoe examination to the 
University courses of study. I would like here to sonnd a note of warning. It is 
not the first time that the question of abolishing the Matricnlation Examination has 
been raised, nor is it the first time that the University has been advised to modernise 
the Matricnlation Examination and to provide alternative oonrses of study. Such 
efforts have been made in the past and have failed. As a result of six years^ experi- 
ence gained in this University, I would earnestly request Government to leave the 
question of the Matriculation Examination to be dealt with by the University. 

What has been worrying me, however and, I am snre, has been worrying people 
Interested in the oause of education in this country is the attitude towards higher 
education of certain inflnential persons who control the policies of the Provincial 
Governments of the day. and this attitude has raiised an apprehension in our minds 
that higher eduoatlou is in danger of being starved. The problem of hisher 
education is our main conoern, and 1 think it necessary that 1 should say something 
about it here, particularly, lu view of oertaiu recent pronouncements regarding it. 
There Is a great danger in accepting the principle that higher education should be 
self-BupporuDg and that the liability of the State should be restricted to educating 
persons whose servioes are required by the State. Apart from the narrow utilitari- 
anism on which this prinoiple rests, to advocate it is to shut cue’s eyes to the 
teachings of poiitioal philosophy. The interest of the State does not lie solely in the 
prodnotion of clerks and officers needed for carrying on the administration of the 
country. Government is not an end In itself. It exists for the good of the country. 
The nms of the country are greater and far more important than the needs of the 
administration. While the oouutry requires the services of persons who can run the 
administration, even more does it need the servioes of publicists, educationiste, 
industrialists, scientists, leaders of thought, members of the learned professions and, 
above all, good citizens. Higher eduoation is as essential for the life of a nation as 
primary or seoondary eduoation. Higher education has a cultural as well as an 
eoonoftilo value. It may be argued that the holding of examination and award ot 
degrees and diplomas being the functions of Universities, the latter can 
be expected to support themselves by charging adequate fees for admissions to tneir 
examinations and for the award of degrees and diplomas and that only fbose wno 
can afford to pay suoh fees should take advantage of University eduoation. , w oac 
ever may have been the oonoeption of the mam function of Universities m cays 
gone by, it is beoomisg tncressingly clear that the holding of examinati^, and me 
conferring of degrees and diplomas are not the only purposes for whioh Universiiie 
exist ^iversiStm have, limed, a much higher funotion to fulfill in bfe m 
nation. They ^ay a very Important part in that life, not only by to 

spirit and ennoblmg ihe soul of the nation bat by helping 

increase its material wealth by promottag soientifto and industrial havs 

in a oountry like England, it la only ainoe the Great War that the 

begun to realise the neoeaaity of linking up the work of University witn m 

imlnstrial. needs of the nation. Mian Hnxieyin his thonghtfnl book on 
Besearoh and Sooial Meeds” points oat that Hu addition to the bro^ soientifio m 
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grooBd of reseoroh which the nnlTotaities pto^do, out whfadi new oppHo ^uM 
gnw, the newer UnlTenities in indoetritl towns like ^effldd, w Leeds ac m^ 
Chester oonWn departments In which rery praotioal research Is going cn In saoieWB 
like civil, ohemioaf and eleotrioal engineering, metallargy, mining, oil temmwjjjBV 

leather research, textiles, dyeing and fuel research Even the older Unlverslw 

of Oxford, Cambridge and London are showing their adaptability to the changing 
needs of society by organising semi-practical departments**. What I wish to em* 
phasise In this connection is that in all these oases, while some of the money come 
from special endowments, old and new, a great deal comes out of the goverament 
grants to Universities. The remarks of Hnxley abont the Universities of England 
apply with, perhaps, greater force to Universities In this country. 

Another important problem on which I wish to say a few words Is the problem 
of nnemployment, which has been agitating the public mind not only in this country 
but In all countries of the civilized world. It is often forgotten that this problem 
Is primarily an economic problem, and that It Is, therefore, the duty of the State to 
tackle it. ^e State is one of the largest employers, and is In a position to influence 
other large employers like municipalities, local boards, commercial corporations and 
Industrial oonoerns, which depend upon the State for patronage and support. 
The Universities can, no doubt, make their own contribution to the solution of the 
problem by providing the right type of education and helping the employer to recruit 
the right Icind of person. To expect the Universities to do more is to ignore 
facts. TUhe impression that Universities by means of employment bureaux oan 
oreste employment or appointments is far from oorreot. To my mind the 

S roblem oi unemployment is aggravated by the^ methods in use for reorniting persons 
3r appointments under Government, under semi-pnblio bodies or in oommeroial Arms. 
What Happens generally is that suoh appointments are based, not on the merits or 
the snitability of the applicant for the post to which he is appointed, but on perso- 
nal, and Bometimes on oommnnal grounds. The result is lack of efficiency, a feeling 
of discontent and bitterness and an Inorease in the number of highly qualified jper- 
sons without employment Those who are less qualified, or have no qualifioatrona, 
thus keep out the qualified and the deserving. It is only Government that oan re- 
medy this state of affairs by patting reornltment to the pnblio servioes on a proper 
basis. Except for the technical ana the specialised appointments, it is desirable that 
all Government and semi-Government servioes, lower as well as higher, should ho 
recruited by means of competitive tests. So far as Government are oonoerned, the 

g roblem has been solved, to a certain extent, by the appointment of Pnblio Service 
ommissions, both by the Oontrd Government and by the Provincial Governmenta. 
As regards appointments in Commercial houses, it is essential that In the variona 
proylnoes they sbonld be made to recruit their staffs through the agency 
of Appointments Boards constituted under the auspices of the Universities, 
and on which the various oommeroial institations of the provinces are duly 
represented. Suoh Boards oan, however, prove effective only if Government 
leoognize them and bring infiaence to bear upon the oommeroial honsea to 
utilize the servioes of these Boards In reorniting their staffs. Speaking for 
myself, I oan say that this University would be the first to oo-operate with 
Government in the establishment of an Appointments Board, if it is asanred that the 
Board would be made effective in the manner 1 have snggeated. In this oon- 
neotion, 1 am glad to mention that three or four Enropean oommeroial honaes hive 
already availed themselves of the assistance of our University in reorniting the mem* 
hers of their higher staffs from among the gradnates of this Unlverdty. 

1 am thankful to them for what they have done, and I hope that more oonuaerolai 
firms, Indian as well as European, will avail themselves of the Univerdty’a serviogs 
for reorniting their staffb. 

While on the question of unemployment, I think it would not be ont of i^e lor 
me to mention that this University is fully alive to its reBpoDSlbilities to its oftiemA 
Onr University was the first among the Indian UniversitleB to make a atrour 
aenta^n to toe Secretary of State for India, oomplaining of the diffiiiyawMiaT- 
aooqrded to Indian atndents competing for Indian Civil Service fa 

bod by instating on a minimum residence of two years and toe pnsatwmten 

or its oqoiTtlent «t an approred UniTmitr Is jU«i li 

opn^tim preeadent for eptorloR the oompetition. Apart ttbm “ 
thoa made by th^ reTiaed^ ^ea of_ | 


f« Bia bdiaii CWl Sterioe in Enj^uid between Sotepeaa and 
to raatriotiona that Iheae lenaed ndet for reomitaaiit^toTe plaoed 
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We IWe in a dJehaoted world wWoh te pasefag throngh a hurrl^ ^ 

OToloae lua swept from one end of the earth to the Mher. In the Ear 
hM Invited Oilna, and an inoredibly ornel war has, been oarried on witt wty g 
farooity for over a year. In the west of Enrope, Spidn has bm tom >wnd ei; V 
a straggle that is no less deadly. Day after <»y we look at the news In the p apaa 
ooDoemog Oentral fiarope in order to see whether war hw broken oat or noClIfiii 
as I write these words, on September 15th, the telegrams are fall of dread forebodiags. 
It will not do for ns in India to say with Hamlet, 

The world is oat of joint 0 oarsed spite I 

That ever I was born to set it right ! ^ i 

For we must seek the deeper oanses of the e?il within oarselves. Omerwise^^ 
too, in our tarn, may be brought within the hurrioane zone. While, therefore, I uiw 
only deal to-day with those argent and pressing questions which touch us here m 
Inma, I shall keep in mind all tne while this vast and sinister background of world 
disorder which we oanoot altogether escape. 

Many of those who have just taken their degrees will have their share very eem 
in shaping the destiny of Mysore State, to whioh they will devote their service. This 


this hard thinking along with me to-day ; for tne suDjeoi x nave onosen— now w 
bridge over the gulf between the rioh and the poor ; between the University and the 
villages,— is by far the most difficult that we can approach. Only that State, whioh 
oan set to work sincerely to solve this problem, is likely to weather the storm, we 
have lately witnessed, in Europe, how ancient dynasties, that did nothing to help the 
poor, have crashed. Here in India we have begun to realize how near the danger 


may be to ourselves, and how short is the time for putting our own houses in order. If 
I keep strictly, as I am bound to do, to the academic aspect of mv subjeot, the Im- 
portance of the political issue will not be forgotten. Pure science Is the basis of all 
applied science. 8o what I try to put forward in principle this morning lies at the 
bkok of that ferment in Indian politics whioh is leavening our national life. 

First of all, let us frankly acknowledge, that in spite of much that has been harm- 
ful, ereat benefits have come to India to its lo^ association with 
the West, The hard, stern, exact, scientific thinking of modern Europe has brought 
this country, with a shook, out of its ancient fairy land of dreams. To take a 
conorete example, whioh every historian would aooept, the impenetrable wall of 
untouohability was breached at last in the nineteenth century by the terrific impact 
of Western scientific and democratic thought The wrong to womanhood, caused 
by child marriage, has also been brought home to the oonscienoe of India in a 
similar manner. The present successful movement for social reform goes back to 
the liberal ideas of Gladstone and Bright, of Mazzini and Abraham Lincoln, as well 
as to the insight of Hthe great Indian reform leaders, beginning wi^ Baja Em 
Mohan Boy and ending with Mahatma Gandhi. 

The West has reaped its own benefits in return. Perhaps the greatest has been 
the recovery of the immensely potent conception of one Spirit pervading Man 
Nature.^ We can trace the effect of this quite early. The vast intellect of Goethe 
first hailed it from afar. Wordsworth, in his own ruggedly independent way, worked 
out its inner meaning. Shelley felt it also in his eager spirit. The more divectiy 
Indian contact is seen in Emerson and Walt Whitman. The full effect was ah^n 
in 1912, by the remarkable reception given to Rabindranath Tagore’s ^Gitaniidi.* This 
small book was translated into all the languages of the West, and 1^, perhaps. Iti 
greatest influence in America. ^ ■ 

It is true toat the World War swept this aside for the time being, and a onide. 
intransigient theology has succeeded, especially in Central Enrope. But alreadv too’ 
pendulum has swung back, and astronomers like Eddington and Jeans are rem^ 
to iw a renewed desire to approMh this avenue of the Spirit stong whtoh^^ 
mysterious universe may be explored. ^ oux 

IMM tM «i 
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So far then we may assert, hiatorioally, that benefits have aooraed on both sides 
from this oloser oontaot between East and West 

Bat in India, ounng to political domination, there have also been injorions 
fsi^res which need to be eliminated. Let me explain by typical examples some of 
these evils* 

If 1 am asl^ed impatiently whether the English langaage should be abandoned 
altogether, I should at once answer, *No.* For, as I have shown, it has had its own 
valaable uses. It has been the solvent, through its literature, of some of India’s 
worst evils. It has also welded together, as nothing else oould have done at the 
time, the diverse parts of India. Still further, it has brought India Into touoh with 
the vast outer world of thought where English is oommonly spoken. 

But now, this earlier phase is nearly over. English will still be taught, but it 
must no longer be the medium of iuBtruction. That should, in future, always be 
the mother-tongue. Indian teachers must use the mother-tongue when they teach 
geomphy, history and mathematics ; they must no longer employ the medium of 
Snmisn* I have used the imperative word ‘must,’ beoau83 I have no doubt whatever 
that this step has as once to oe taken. 

It may be asked why 1 have spent so much time on this language problem. I 
have done so, because the critical moment has arrived to urge that in Mysore 
University itself whole subject of the ^medium of instruction’ should be 
thought out in a scientific manner, and steps taken to put things right. Mysore 
State is admirably adapted for this, because it is almost completely a one language 
area. 


I would ask one very simple and obvious question : Is there any other country 
in the world except India where instruction is given from the scnool stage right 
up to the University through the medium of a loreign language 7 Personally, 1 
cannot recall a single instance, nor can I remember any area, where the gulf 
has become so wide between the educated class and the village people. 

But the harm done by this foreign medium has gone far beyond the sphere of 
language and education. It has invaded other sides of life as well. Perhaps the 
most injurious has been the continual rise in the cost of living, without any 
compensating benefit to the common people. Artificial needs have been created 
by the rush of foreign articles into the market and these have ousted the 
homely things made by our own people. In this manner the old industries 
of the villages, one by one, have been destroyed. 

This process of deterioration has to be gradually reversed. The nutrition 
which comes from Indian agriculture and husbandry must be conserved. Whatever 
articles of dress or furniture are needed must as far as possible be produced 
in India itself. Only in this way can the life blood of the Indian villages flow 
freely Main and some prosperity return to those who are now living almost 
below the level of subsistence. 


We come now to the last evil that needs to be entirely swept away. Hitherto, 
as we have seen, an inferior imitation of the West has been the uninspiring aim 
set before us. This has left behind It what Mahatma Gandhi has rightly called 
a 'slave mentality’. With mighty blows, he has broken the chain which bound us 
fast with this strange mental subjection. The general effect of his appeal 
throughout the country has already been amazing ; and yet in the Upiversities 
themsdves a cautious conservatism still holds sway which is desperat^ nara 
to break. Here, in the Universities, has been the stronghold of this Western 
obsession : and therefore I welcome this morning an opportunity of strixiog 
another blow for freedom. 

I know that. In doing so, 1 have with me the hearts of all who are young 
and of many also who are old. But I would repeat again and again, we are 
not. living to-day in a normal world. !Ke time is uiort. We have 
passed through one woHd war, in a single generation, and are on the brinx oi 
another. Therefore, in these matters, we must aim at a radical change of nean, 
which must be nothing less than drastic ; for we have to keep pace witn ine 
crisis In the midst of whmh we are living. We cannot go on in an easy, slip-Bnoa 
manner, while the whole world aronnd us is aflame. The revolution has come 
to our own doors. We have to appeal to the power of aaerifioe in ue omrt u 
youth to make a supreme effort ; and if we do thkh we must be ready for saerme 
onr^vda. The older generation must not throw the whole burden cm the yow^ . 

My thoughts, therefore, have naturally been diro^ to this of 

poverty in my early days. For tUs drew me as with a magnet to the side 
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Mafetttma Oaodhi in South Africa, beotnce it waa clear to me li • 
had aaerificA ererythiofc for the oanaa of the poor# The aame thooghMjhW 
alao to Onrndera, Rabindranath Tegorct who has lor more than fifty 
devoted hima^ with a heart fall of lore to the porerty-atrioken rillagera 
own prorinoe of Bengal* 

I hare gone on to wonder, since coming to Mysore State, whether there 
not be formed an Asram or Settlement not unlike what 1 hare lired to at Sao< 
niketan and alao at Sabarmati and Wardha,— similar also to Kingsley Halt in m 
east end of London, where Mahatma (iandhi lived when he went ow for w 
Bonnd Table Oonferenoe. For even then he would not lose tonch with the p^rM 
of the poor, and he found a home at Kingsley Hall, under the oare of llnritt 
Lester, which waa nearest to his heart's desire. . ^ 

It has been brought to my notice that students go out from this University to 
the Ullages ; and I have seen the nuoleus of a work, such as I ooutempafo, alrea^ 
started at Bangalore. But I am now asking for a muoh more extensive effort to be 
made. Might not there be an Asram or Settlement, direotly connected with, the uni- 
versity, with buildings of its own, where University graduates might go who were 
determined to beoome one with the poor by sharing their hardships ? 

A Town University Settlement of this kind obviously be best established in the 
centre of the mill area of Bangalore. It should not only undertake what might be 
called ^hospital work* by cleaning up the slum quarters, but should also be the home 
of earnest thinkers and workers who would throw In their lot with the poor and be 
able to speak impartially for them in those big issues relating to the hours of work« 
the rate of wages, aooident and sick insuranoe, maternity benefits, etc., which make 
all the difference in the lives of thousands of poor people. For while Mysore Bfote 
can rightly be praised for its advanced labour legislation, 
parts of India, yet the utmost vlgiUnoe is always needed 


as compared ' with other 
in these matters In order 


to see that the law is carried into effect. Only the voluntary efforts of non-officials, 
men of high character and impartial judgment, can oonvinoe the general public 
that the labourers are being justly treated. 

I hare in mind another branch of the same University Asram or 8 ettIemeut.-->not 
in the town, but in the country. This second centre should be established in the 
very heart of the villages. Here again I contemplate something on a much larger 
soaie than what has been attempted hitherto. My own vivid ideas have 
been shaped by what I have seen at Rabindranath Tagore's Asram, its 
agrioultural side at Sri-Niketan. At some spot, not far from Mysore, an Asram 
might be built up on the simplest lines, where men and women could go direct from 
the University, after their coarse was over, to live the country life and study at 
first hand the problems of the villages of Mysore. This should form a kiim of 
laboratory for some of the best and noblest thinkers in Mysore State. 

l^t me outline for a moment what is in my mind. The Town settlement woaU 
consist of a large Hostel built somewhere in the very midst of the poorest quarter 
of the city. It would have a Hall, where publio meetings might be held, and a 
number of detached rooms, with a common kitchen, where those who were able fo 
do so might take up their residence and share their meals together. Bide by side 
with this, in another Hall, there would be a Public Library and Beading Room 
where pimers and books would be placed. This Library would be opened evei^ 
evening torj|ny one to come in freely. Night classes might be held there for varidieie 


for eduoittmiid 


purposes. When funds permitted, a smafl cinema would be added 
nurpooee. These buildings would be grouped round a garden in the centre* 
flowming trees, which shonld be kept fresh and cool by means of a 
snpply of water. It shonld have beds of flowers and green grass to ddlght 
^18 garden should be open to the publio form a plaoe of pleasant i ' 
^uty in the hot sultry evenings at sunset. Those who might oome into 
in such a Settlement should live in the plainest manner poesible, Hiey 
be fmpl and eMnomioal in their dally Itfo so that the guirbetween tk/ 
poor Bhoidd not in smy way Invade Uie Settlement ItselL Thm ' 
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weM over, I wu gjlfm the charge of each a Settiement as I hare described in one 
t>f the Blame of London. As 1 baTo stated, the whole of my later life which I have 
•pent here In India amoog the poor received its first impulse in those years when 
1 lived in the jame manner in London. They were not onlv the best, bat the 
most formative years that 1 have ever spent : for they shaped the whole of mv 
life in this one direction. ^ 

With regard to the second IJaiversity Settlement amoog (he villages of Mysore, 
It shoold inolade a disjpensary and small hospital attached to it and also be made 
into a handicraft training centre for village boys who might afterwards go back to 
their own villages to practise what they had learnt. 

Farther, young Tillagers should be taught, through classes at the Oentre, how to 
improve the health conditions around them. A kindly and wholesome rivalry 
might be set up between the different villages which are near the University 
Settlement as to cleanliness, neatness and beauty. Thus the Settlement itself 
would be a focus in the midst of the country for ail kinds of training which 
might help the villagers to make a thoroughly genuine pride in their own 
surroundings. 

Through those who came for different purposes to the Centre, a close touch 
might be established between the villagers and the University Settlement, so that 
there would be no difficulty for research workers, who come into residence, to pay 
personal visits to the villagers where they would be welcome. As in the town 
Asram, the standard of living among the residents would have to be so 
simple that no villager, who came to the Settlement, would feel out of place. 
Here again, the standard set by Mahatma Gandhi might be followed. 

By means of village fairs, or jatras, it shoutd be possible to give some 
brightness and joy as •well as training and instruction. Such village festivals 
have their great use in breaking through the monotony of ordinary ezisteoce. 

They add happiness to village life and thus make people ready to stay in 

the country and not flock to the towns. 

Hitherto, I have only spoken of outward prosperity ; but there are other 
things that need to be brougot into the villages which are even more important. 
*Uan shall not live by bread alone.'’ The old mantram of the Upaoishads, 

Trom joy all things proceed, in joy all things consist, unto joy all things return’, 
Is as profound as it is true. What Swamiji told me the other day contains the 
secret of the best happiness and oontentment. *'How we used to love one another.’’ 
That was the inner ]oy which made men long to return to their own village after 
their education was over and made them even home-sick for it. 

^OuT object should be,” writes Tagore, ‘’to try to flood the chocked bed of 

village life with the stream of happiness. For this, the scholars, the poets, the 
musicians, the artists, hive to collaborate, to offer their contributions. It is 
fnloess of life that makes one happy, not fulness of pursa” 

What Tagore means is that the villager needs inward happiness, ^ce and 
cootehtment, as well as abundance of rood ; and it shonld be one of the chief 
functions of Universi^ Settlements of this kind to bring Joy to the poor. 

Joy and Hope ! The depression in our villages must cease. Hope must enter, 
so that Joy may abound. Only by the rich and poor, the University and the 
villages, coming closer into touch with one another, can this be accomplished, and 
Mysore remain a happy and propersons SUde. 


by 

the 


The Anmumdai University Cohvoeetion 

' Th« foUowine are extraots from the ConTooation Addreaa dellTer^ 

JTi Natarajant witor, “laeaa Sooiri Befomer’', at the OoBTOoation of 
Aimamalai IlniTenity held at Chidambaram on the lit. NewaAer 1SS8 
Ihlere are nfan; amoag a nowadan vho veotd aay tl^at' oondrieBO^ BOt 
talation, ia your doe for m edobatioa whioli' yba have reorived. w>d..0B. ,wmc _ 
the Univerrity Ifaa eet ita iMd at &ih t^vooatiOD^ Ituv hqldj aaSd bold aioMre Ji 
that the edacatioa impairtea by ladiba uBiveiritiM la wnia ttuiii 
ra all the'dbfeota vrhioh' edaoaribn ahodid aot hive, duit it hia. piV|n^ooIy oie 
Aad Booial miattta'affioted wMi a^ meatality aad inm^bto of ns^t^ag 
ae^oe te the ooaatry'or to themt^vee. To It la riao wribatod tte wideegte|w ^^|^^ 
imploymeat which affeota ail olaaaM aad from whioh edooiM mm are aot exemi* 
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British IidUa, ihe largest aitd iiiost politi^^ evolved unit, would have ejserted 
a frogeesaive and benefioent iofiaeooe os the ladiaa States in the Federation, it is, 
too late now to lamanttthe brei^ng up of British India. The ory now is 
lor iite^rooess to be carried farther. I feel that the desw4 will have to be 
eosipdel: It behoves Universities as intelleotaal power honses^'idange themselves 
% mioom^romiAng protest against the narrow provincial spirit which In some of its 
ugliest forms, Is already raising its head. It is aignifioaat that this tendency is most 
' Mdent in the so-oalied lingnistio province. 

I now come to the mnoh-discassed question of oommunalism. Oompared nationa- 
&sffl and provincialism, I regard oommunalism as a less evil. Nationalism and 
provfnoialism are determined by rigid geographical lines which can only be over- 
thrown by violent political oonvnlsions. Communalism, on the other hand, rests on 
bellefh which eda 9 atipn, espeoiaUy higher education, seldom fails to broaden. I 
fewy believe that ’^ter-oornmnnal nnierstandihg can be bronght about only 
hy extending hi^er ednoation among all classes and communities, and not 
by mass contacts. 

The flindn MasHm dispute has only a remote interest in South India. The 
commonsense of the two commnnities in the South led to the adjustment of their 
relations to each other as friends and neighbours many centuries ago. Even in 
Northern India there had been a steady movement of cnltnral fnsion between the 
two oomninnities, as Ranade pointed out in his last address to tho'*Natioaal Social 
^ Conference at Lnofcaow. The movement has suffered intermption owing to various 
oanses. Its reiumption to which we all look forward and which we should do 
eveiything in onr power to aooelerate will be the'^hnal and permanent solution of the 
fliadorMaslim qnestion. 1 have always felt that onr Universities can and should 
do than they have been doing to place before the oonntry well considered plans 
for pronioting mutnal anderstanding and good-will among onr cornmnnities. It has 
sometimes ooonrred to me that a coarse of studies may be offered by onr Universities 
in Which Sanskrit and Arabio shall have the same basic valne as Greek and Latin 
hi the pnbliq. Schools and older nniversitles of England. 

Forty years ago, when I left Madras, there was no Brahmin-non-Brahmin 
problem in this put of the country. There had arisen one in Maharashtra, 
cat that was Aw to totally different causes and had aims totally different 

from those of the movement which snbsequently developed here. In the 

Hadraa^Hindn Social Reform Assooiation, Brahm ins and non-Brahmins worked 
togpljlir like brothers. The non- Brahmin movement, as it snbseqaently developed 

hera^ however, was a historioal necessity which has now happily passed eiway and naa 
left the field prepared for concerted action between all seotions ol the oommanity. 
mils University itself is a oonspicnonsly snspicious symbol of what caia, Ibe^ achieved 
in co-operation.' It is high' time, however, that the reform of the caste ^system was 
serioasly taken in hand by Hindn leaders, ^he , present, hereditary basis of caste 

Polftioal methods are necessarily empirical. Bat in social reform empirical 

g ethods are not only ineffectual bat positively harmful. Society is an organic whole. 

1 trying j|to correct and strengthen its weaker and worn-out parts the reformer has 
to be eraemely carefnl not to iojnre the sound and vital parts. The matter is 

farther complicated by the faot that the originating cause of a social malady is often 
to be foond in some praotioe or institation which has apparently no oonneotion witn 
it.« Xmpirioism ia. therefore, clearly out of place. There most be inquiry, research, 
exaot adaptation of means to enda. 

Takb another qoastion, the abolition of nntonohability in Hindu society. Are 
iMl xdally helping to abolish antonohability by making la\^ epeoially applicable 
to Harijanl ? Direot action in sooial reform often defeats its own purpose. I may 
add here that the Prohibition xneaanrea whioh are steadily being pushed forward 
in several provinoes, are sure to do more for the sooial and eoonomio regeneration ^ 
the depressed claasea than any of the. other measures speoifioally intended for tneir 
benefit ‘ 

I must now brim; these rambUag remarks to a close. I ha^e set before you 
my ideas on some of the homing totios of the day. I do not expect pr aesiro 
that yon ^onld adopt my views. Ktt 1 do wish t^t you, with your fresher, Bwaw 
to present^dsy arorld conditions, shemid oonai^ ^ 

SShNL' 
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' BMth Iffdft in partioalar, Is pre«emtiisBtl 7 marked eat tor ttla high 
too, titore the earliest settlements of Jews, Onristlaos and Arahs. It iSF* 

j. if- vivi ’ xf 11— A«»mn mnsl TBfmVtdlH'' 
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too* i¥vi9 ino earnest setiieinents ui dewB, vunsimuB auu aamu^# *• 'V^ 

th§ two great streams of thought— oonTeDtionally galled Aryan and 
ooalesoed into the .broad stream now known as Hinduism. Another 
peeuliarity of 8ohtiilIndia is the almost complete freedom of raoitf ml 
which the political aspirations of the country are sought to be attaineds 
to a distingaished Indian— a Bombay Muslim— a few months ago.^ and 
struck by this feature of the political movement in Southern India I 
to attribute this to the tradition of good understanding between British 
handed ddwn from early administrators like Sir Thomas Munro. My ^*rmnd, ™?®t« 
that the principal factor was the policy of Christian Missionary education fotlowen in 
Booth Inma. Both causes have no doubt contributed to the good result. 

And we have, too, the secret of integration, of the link botwMn thought, 
in a single verse in the Bhagavad Gita, which, translated in BupM, mow * 

Whom ml existence proceeds, by Whom all things are pervade^ JSm wring oy w 
devoted performance every one of his duty, man attains perfection, wre, m 
lessor Deussen put it, you have morals and metaphysics together.^ Tm 
imparted in Universities should, if it is worth anything, place a man m the way to 
discover what his duty, his special purpose and. funoUon in we society 
world is. For each c 
he attains perfection. 

the Gita that no one who earnestly and honestly strives for a great add good purpose 
ever comes to grief. 


The Agra Univeruty Gonveoation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by -the Hon’ble Sir Shah 
H. Sulaiman^ at the Annual Convocation of the Agra University held qp the 12fli. 
November 1938:— 

Since the publication of the Sadler Gommission’s Report, thera^ has been a swiotg 
in favour of residential universities of the unitary type, although the Oaloutta 
versity itself for which it was primarily intended, did not adopt the report The 
Agra University came into existence as a necessarj^result of the Allahabad uhhmrsity 
femowing the recommendations of the Commission and converting itself into >NI MM* 
Mrrsky of the unitary type. The oolleges outside Allahabad which had been ottder 
the Maihabad University were grouped together and constituted into the Agra Uni* 
versItyeiMeh had to assume a Federal type. j 

I will not venture to go into the comparative merits and demerits of. the Federal 
and Unitary types of universities for it is •obvious that universities of the Federal 
type are essential to keep within their fold scattered educational institutions / not 
large enough to constitute University centres. I have no hesitation in saying' th|i 
the Federal type has its own value, and can undoubtedly develop on ite own finea 
into the highest form of an examining and controlling body, which cw Up a; 
high and uniform standard of scholarship for students scattered Over a large araaK^ 
1 hope that this University will in due course reach that stage of * prefecuon 
play an important role in the development of higher education tn the oouhtry. 
A Federal university of the type of your university serves its own good purposei 
and is by no means an institution to he despised or condemned. Unlike a 8dl*oentiiS 
University which may fix its own isolated standard oaring Uttte fou\.otherfik the greet 
advantage, which a group of oonstitaent colleges po88esB,ls the existence of n keen^iilil 
healthy competition among them, as the ^ality of their work is aimnidly 
the announcement of the results of^e njuiverslty examinations. The disadtl ^ 
of oomese, is that each college has to maintain distinot and separate lib 
kboramries and other eqaipmentSv involving mnitiplination and oiSaritoTw 
But when one bears in mind the vast mea of this sob-oontioent and the 
Ig^nlrtyn whiqh rat UnivmltieB taav, to serve a« well m the nsewdvy 
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aceessible to the rich and the poor alike, it eeems imperatire f6r as to haTe as 
maay colleges with the degree classes as possible, located at all the prlocipal distriot 
centres thronght these Prcvinoes. This porpose is amply fulfllled by the Agra Uni- 
versify, which comprises fifteen colleges at present. In time to come we may 
legitimately expect that the separate colleges in the larger cities in these Provinces 
and Bajpntana ^hioh oonstitnte your University will in due coarse themselves be* 
come new and self-contained University centres. 

No donbt a non-residential University cannot possess some facilities for higher re- 
search work as a unitary teaching university located at one centre can do at greater cost. 
But after all rOsearoh work is not the only advantage of higher eduoation. That advan- 

a :e is reserved for the selected few of the brilliant type who can devote their 
ole time to study and research without regard to future pecuniary prospects. 
Teaching and imparting education on a larj;e scale are also well-recognised purposes 
of a uaiverslty and these purposes are fnluiled with greater success and efficiency 
by numerous colleges at different oeutres than by one university at a particnlar place. 
For poor students, who oan just manage to live with their parents and can not afford 
to migrate from their homes to reside at a distant University, the colleges at their 
own cities are not only convenient but necessary. The growth of sohools into Inter- 
mediate colleges and of Intermediate colleges into Degree colleges is a natural evolu- 
tionary process, and should be enoouraged. The multiplioity of colleges is not an 
evil to be condemned. Students who wish to prosecute their studies further with a 
view to carry on research work oau easily move to one of the residential universities, 
of which we have not too few in these Provinces. Nor must it be over-looked that 
during the first decade of its existence some colleges of the Agra University have, in 
spite of their limited means, prosecuted research work of which any institution may 
be proud. 

Unemployment !s a chronic problem in India, as well as in highly advanced 
Western countries and its solution is by no means an easy one. Not only the edu- 
cated classes but even the illiterate labouring classes are hard hit. That unfortunately 
is the inevitable result of the rapidly inoreasing population, without any outlet for the 
surplus even in almost uninhabited oontfnents. Whether we eduoate our young men 
and women or do not educate them, unemployment is not going to disappear so long 
as there is no check on the increase of population. But education should certainly 
assist in discovering new avenues of employment, if State help were forthcoming. 
Even a reasonably small percentage of the vast Indian population, if educated, would 
be unable to find employment in the Services. The remedy is not a restriotion in 
the number of the eauoated, but a wide expansion of trade, industry and commerce. 
As unemployment among the educated classes naturally creates disooutentment and 
dissatisfaction with the existing order of things, it is all the greater duty of the 
Btate to talre steps to ameliorate their oouditions. The recent motement for Bural 
Development is a welcome move ; but a similar endeavour for urban developmpt 
is equally called for. What Is wanted is a weli-orgMisod scheme for stimulating 
indigenous industries and marketing their products. We need first rate experts to 
train oar yoaugmen and women to set up small industries not requiring much capital 
as Investment. 


ilitioal leader of India has recently remarked that ^Universities must 
supporting and that they have no claiin. on State funds, but that they 


should be maintiSued by examluatiou apfi other fees paid by students and by endowments 
from industrial and other orgauisationii which employ graduates”. He has in strong 
language said that he is opposed to all higher education being paid for from tne 
general revenues* and has proclaimed his firm conviction that “the vast amoant oi 
the so-called ednoation in Arts given in our colleges is sheer waste, and has resuitea 
ii unemployment among the educated classes, destroyed the health, both mental ana 
#y8ical, of the boys and girls who have the misfortune to go through the grma 
In our ocUeges.” This is a scatUng criticism which one may venture to hope is 
not quite justified. 

As an ideal the Unfversify may no 4oubt be aelf-sapporting but this 
hold good for a backward country. There is jnst ae great a responsibility of Govern- 
ment to advance the eullnral and intellectual progress of its people as to advance 
their health and safety. In India Vacation would not have j^greased at ail but tor 
State aid. If private nenefeotlon were forthooming, if our millionaires, big oonimerowi 
magnates a^ rich landed proprietors, by their acts of generosify, . . 

luge endowments, and if we had in low anything Itte the ihitwh or American 
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phlkmHiropy for foondinR TTniferaities, there would be no need for GoTemment help 
at all. Bat that time aeemB to be far off. As things stand at present there & 
not a single UniTersity in British India which oan support itself without Goystn- 
ment aid. 8o long as private sonroes remain inadeqnate, the olaim of Universities on 
Government funds must be reooguised.^ India is still in its infancy so far as its eduoa*^ 
tional development is oonoerned and in early stages we should not expeot the 
Universities to be financially self-suffioine. If Government help were to he with- 
drawn suddenly the Universities would find it utterly impossible to meet their 
expenses out of fees received from students unless tne fees are raised to an 
exorbitant extent and this in turn will oanse such a serious fall in the number of 
students as to frustrate the object itself. The progress of a country is indissolubly 
oonneoted and bound up with tne growth of its university education. Its advance 
depends on the quality of its University men who become pioneers in various 
activities when they enter life. Ail development will be seriously jeopardised and all 
growth arrested if the Universities were unfortunately to collapse for want of 
sufficient funds to rnn them. No greater calamity can befall India than the closing 
down^of its Universities and the barring of the door of higher education except to 
those in possession of golden keys. For generations there has been an agitation that 
far too little was being spent on education. But now there is a sudden somersault 
and we hear the oomplaint that too much public money is being spent on 
Universities. 

Nothing is more alarming than this novel attitude of mind towards higher 
education which envisages its being left to private enterprise only, absolving the 
Btate of all responsibilities respecting it. According to this strange proposal University 
oharters will be given to groups of men with approved integrity and honesty 
provided the Btate has to bear no cost of running the University. The State will 
only run a department of higher education which will meet its expenses by the 
fees realised from examinations.” Such an arrangement on the very dace of it would 
be wrong in many respects, the greatest objection being that it will perpetuate and 
even multiply the present defects In higher education which all educationists are 
endeavouring to remove. The evils of such a retrograde step which will plaoe 
higher education at the mercy of private enterprise, oan be pictured only by those 
who have some acquaintance with the kind of Universities existing in some of the 
smaller States of America, where Doctorate degrees are conferred on applicant 
by correspondence. 

The benefits of University eduoation are not confined to the student community of 
particular years bnt spread far and wide ; its utility is iridespread, and the entire 
country benefits by the advancement of higher education. The graduates in Boienoe 
and Arts, who pass out of the Universities, take an active part in the development 
of the country and many become leaders in the various spheres of life. Their 
number may be small, out their potential value is great. They help to raise the 
general stendard of the country far more quickly than wculd be the case if education 
were confined to studies of a primary character only. All these should be a sufficient 
recompense for the Government grants, which Universities receive. After all. no 
.progress without highly educated leaders and a large percentage of our 
most uistinguished men have not come from families notorious for their affiuetioe. ’ 

Ciere seems to be a universal demand for vernaculars 
instruotion. This is already being done in the 


being made the media of 

u.. ® T'-'; *"• schools, and the method oin 

be easily extwded to secondary schools. No one ban object to the programme of 
gr^uaUy making Vernaculars the media of Instruction at the Uulvereltv stSS^S^ 
and I do earnestly hope a time will come when our literature wiD be so^euiio^d ^ 
tranidations from Western lang and also with original productions as 

ophy, ffistory, Eoonomios or PolitioaT Boienoe cannot be had without 
of a Eurouean lanenaffA. Wnr ffiA WW? 
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olatB to stir 
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la • SotalitatiaB IWrtei tiie idaotUeiiri idcM of the Dictetw and hie faetion 
ftra lonw eg w nnwilllD^^ as he claims to be the sole Judge of the 

iateiest of ^ eiydre oatioa s^ alMolutely tofallibls. Whatever he thinks is the 
fiaal ipoi^ and dlutefer, he ordm is the laire That attitude of mind should not 
prefail la this oountiy. {kiueation Is an International subject and we should draw 
upon ilto resdarehes bf «4<>Mtionists in all the countries and profit by their ex- 
wienciL and not be carrira away by the bold ingenuity of an iodigenous theory. 
It would, therefore, be p grate mialortUDe If existing schools were to be abolished 
on a wholesale seale and replaeed by schools of a new type modelled on a new 
educational theory. The wiedr course, of course, would be to start a limited 
number of schools of the new type and leave the succeas of their real working to 
be Judged hf actual experience. 

The exiatiog educational ayatem Ipoertainly defective and has not produced the 
(fesired results. But much of that fa not doe to any defect inherent in the system 
Itsdf, but to many extraneous causes and surrounding circumstanoes, for which 
tfar existing system has been rather undeservedly condemned. In the University 
we aip not i^irectly concerned with schemes of primary education. Nevertheless, as 
the primary Ichoois are the foundation of the educational system, and the secondary 
schools built upon them serve as feeders for the Universities, University authorities 
and soademic bodies cannot be altogether indifferent to any drastic reform of the 
primsry schools that may be in contemplation, as this is bound to have reper- 
cusaioos later and may affect the quality of Uotversity education itself. The system 
of education, aa it exists in India to-day, unquestionably needs drastic reforms in 
many direbtlons. But what we have to see in every endeavour for reform is that 
we may not change thiu/pi for the worse : and for this purpose wer must have a 
clear viaidh of our objeetive. A drastic change introduced In baste may furnisb 
cauee for rq^ienteoce later. 


Educational ^ outlook has tmdbfgone phenomenal changes during the recent 
years ; and what was a few years ago merely a demand for an industrial bias to 
our education has come to be regarded aa. the sole objective. For the great masses 
of the^students reeeiving primary educatioi^ if it is made free and comnulsory, 
greater stresa should unquestionably be laid on manual training and hanoicrafts. 
The new schools that are established particularly in the rural areas, should be of 
the vocational kind. As regards the urban ^ureas, the earliest steps taken should 
be gradual^ to transform a number of tbe existing aecopdary schools into the 
Polytechnkioe type of schools, giving a practical bend to vocational training for 
those who nave no ambitioa to prosecute their studies further. At the same time 
it should be remembered that technical schools cannot be developed to an unlimited 
extent, for available oecnpatlons may fall to absorb all the products of the 
schools. The ssnools of the literary type must also exist side by side with the 
Poly techniques, ior the benefit of those who wish to preseonte their studies further. 
GonaidfirabJe difficulties are bound to be experienced If too great attention is paid 
to smbhiisiveiy ptnotical training in all tbe secondary schools. The new kind of 

'lave been trained on . ilnes requisite for 
nowledge acquired by Aem at the expense 
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diHdtsB. The eele-priMeeda ertlclee a«^ , bSr ^ *SPJ ♦* 

the high aehedute ntea cen hudiv eafllee to pay t|M) aidttwa of tta hM 

Sot owac heavy expenditura like, iraildiaga, ^nipoiMite, booke, fanmoie eto. 
pntdiaae of the aofiooi prodaeta wooMI be aadeaa wldioat Jhe «^te eofpte^ 
awe at the ioflated prioea. The eeaponaibility thrown m 'm fhata to the phidhaw 
of the prodaeta at fixed ratea, ineapeetive of tlwir qaality and, workaaiialdp,^90a^ 
feqaife a State orgaaiaation for forolog aaoh pctmoeta oo the iwleet aoa eta* 
pdling people to parehaae them at high prfcee regeedleia of thdr iotrioiio ealta 
And if, on the other hand, they are to be sold at their proper market value, the 
loan borne by the State would be merely a novel form of indirept grata to the 
aobools, with the expenses of the sales organisation nnneoessarily addw. Fiat rates 
for pnrohaaes of articles, in spite of their varyidg qualities weeld kW all Ineeativa 
for improvement. If expenses of the school are to be met largaiy out of anoh 
income there wiU be a very serious dai^er of the young ohildran being exploited 
by teachers who are anxtons to win the favour of the Inspeoting Btaff|}|if showing 
a good output They would be inolined to exact as much manual W6i|r and labour 
from the onildren as possible, as they would be obsessed with the importanoe of the 
eooQomio aspect at the sacrifice of the educational and onftnraL A child of tondar 
age is not expeoted<faven to pay for the nourishment he reoeives* and has ti%be fed 
and olothed by his parents, mr less should he be made to jwork to obtaia douoation 
through his own labour. If he oomea of a poor family,^ he gives sdlDe ktnd of a 
retnrn for his mainteuauce, when he grown older by manual labour of sorts. To 
compel his parents to maintain him for a long period of seven years brhiie poor 
obila is working^' hard all the time to maintain the teaohing sitf of^tS SobOol 
seems a little inoongrnous: Bnoh a system may degenerate into ag fi^loitatiea 
of child labour. * 

For ohildren in rural areas, who have no expeotation of proseouHhg tlelr stodias 
farther, greater emphasis should appropriately be laid on maufial labbur wbiqh wontd 
be of practical utility to them. A reorientation is needed lor^ making ednoatloa 
rnrat schools more praotioai so that the boys may feceive snfSoieht; ftiinihlL jor 
doing prodnotive work and become capable of earning g living for fhemselves. Imit 
for those children who will ultimately pass Into the secondary sobools, partioalar^ 
if preparing for a University edheatiooy too much time spent on manual tainta up 
to the. age Id would be a aefioos handicap to them. As mattterir stand it 
preseit, |he time spent in secondary sohools Is not suffioient even for imparting 
tho boys all the knowledge that they shonld neoessarity possess before joiniim a 
University. If daring the first fourteen years they are to spend more than two-tUr^ 
of their school-time oo forms of indnstrial training and less that one*third in 
onltnral training, as has been aotoally proposed, the time demoted to tke latter wg^ 
be grossly inadeqpte, and it is extremely dottbtfnl whether the bi^s would at ail 
be able to assimilate the sabjeots presorihed in the elaborate syllabns. They aM|^.||arjS 
to remain weak in their secondary stage and will ooQseqqenUy be later im tha 
equipped for joinings University. The 


lay too mneh emphasis on training in weivti 
r^arded as the basio oraft. This no donj 
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ooontries^liMV n^er been as rich as nuanfaotarera of motor oars or tin>platea, 
and yet hamanity owes more to the former than the latter. In oor own ooantry, 
we have heard and Been eminent men of letters and soienoe who lived for knowledge 
and died as poor meo» while others with mnoh lesser intelleotnal attainments rose 
high m life, hnilt palaoes and left oror^ for their children. It is thns obvioos that 
knowledge cannot and should not be taken solely as a means of earning livelihood or 
wealth, and our schemes of educational reforms should not be oferweignted with any 
suoii extraneons consideration. Life is more than bread and batter. University education 
has the nobler purpose of acquisition, advancement and diffusion of knowledge left 
by our ancestors, and then enlarge and expand it by our own researohes, and Anally 
hand over the aooumulation to posterity, with the satisfaction that we also hare 
played our humble part in the advance of human knowledge to the eternal beneAt of 
inankind. 

It remains now to offer to you, my young friends, who have oome here to-day to 
reoeivs your well-earned degrees and diplomas my heartiest congratulations on yonr 
success at the examinations of the University. You are about to enter into a life 
which is far more varied and complex than that which your elders lived. For 
one thing, the question of livelihood has become much more vital to-day 
than |t ever was in the past, beoause it is becoming daily more difficult 
to iti^ura means of subsistence. Most of ^u, perhaps, would prefer to walk 
the easier path of seeking a job and living a life of contentment on seouring 
it. Bat employments are not so easy to obtain now aa they were some deoades back. 
The ioAuenoe which yonr elders in the family and at the University can exercise ia 
your favi^ ia«no longer of any great effect, for most of the Government servants 
are reorcvd as a result of oompetitive examinations in which merit alone counts, 
and not snoM reoommendations as yon may be able to procure. The inevitable result 
will be more disappointments than satisfactions, and fewer sucoesses than failures. 
The problem before yon will call for the greatest amount of patience and fortitude, 
with which, I hope your training in the University has fully equipped you. I offer 
to all of you my best wishes for your sucoessful careers. A man of education and 
culture, iu whatever sphere of life he may be placed, should ever feel that the 
main funotion of his life is to advance the knowledge he has acquired in his college. 
In other words, he should think that his student-life has not yet ended, nay it has 
only started alter his passing through the limitations and routines of academic life. 

A man imbued with this spirit will oontinue to read ^ and study and think in 
whatever situation he Ands himself, employed or nnemployed, whether in trade, 
professions or pnblio service, be he rich or poor. To him this life will be precious, 
despite all the hitterness of his experienoes, and to this type I hope every young 
graduate ^f this University will try to conform. 


The Patna UniTenity ConTocation 

The following are extraots from the address delireted by Professor AmamM 
Jha at the annual Convocation of the Patna University held on the 29tb. November 
1938 

All my life-work has brought im into toooh with stndents, and I am happy to 
have this opportnni^ of meeting the rising generation of my native province. ui 
a rectorial ^ddreas it has been aidd that it ia not a speech, it is not a sermon, it » 
not a lectnrt jt It ia by tradition too long to be l%bt, too short to bo ®***,*?®*‘7®' 
Convoostion 'Addiosses have tended iattmly to bo essa^ In ednoational 
or else they have dwelt on nnempioymeat more dread than Qoi^ns, and fiyaru, so 
Chimaeras dire. 1 hnw made elaewhwe my own oontribationa to these eubjMts, tn 
importanoe of vdUdh I lot one do not miniBriae. But I deairo to trai^end tn« 
topics and addresii^iiys^ to matton Nmt more vitally and .on- 

livsB and tiumghto of tboae who are to-day sent ont by the university ,“® ° 
ddenoe that they wUl be iatthfal to the light within them.; Ton aw ao mwh aronao 
yon toedepreaa Jtfi tUsheartw. 3n» entire age eeenu ao IwUng in aww gran cu . 
In mommitB of wnbt yon fear yon ale no nttor than duMtoWs in a dr wm.^_^^ ^ 
light can I abed, what golden tpdl oto 1 wHfcve to shatter thew «lou& of dwM^^_ 
In the Words 1 am to nddreto to yo« I i^l ti^, If yon hwr 
snade yon that, despite tiie away oiraimiataitaeB whteh toiw 
(honghtt and hoara of pain and noptieea awoda are yoaHappolalid lot, ha iraa a 
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teacher who said that the happiest were those who were never born and the next 
happiest those who died as soon as they were born. In the world aronnd us there seen 
signs of ooming doom. C3ontemporary events in India and abroad^ the negatloa ox 
morality in international affairs, the eoonomio muddle extrication from whioh appearik 
is Improbable, the jars and tangles of public life,— all oombine to produce (suite of 
mind idiin to despiur. 

There is, indeedt muoh to cause torments of grief. £ven in India where the num- 
ber of literate persons is woefully small, there are hundreds, perhaps thoussids of 

? roung University graduates who feel that the world is out of joint, and has no use 
or ^em and oan do nothing for them. Well-meaning gentlemen, whose sympathies 
are keener than their vision, suggest in despair that there is too much of eduoatlon 
in this country. One of my most distinguished predecessors on this platform said that 
he could not reconcile himself to India becoming a naticn of learned beggars, 
Mahatma Qandhi, whose word is law to millions and to differ from whom is to fall 
from grace, says that the state ahonld cease to run its arts ooliegea; volnntai^ 
contributions should support medioal colleges, agricuitural oolleges must be self- 
supporting. Even though he would not dream of forcing his opinion on others, yet 
snoh is the reverence for him, and so high is the regard for his views, that even some 
progressive thinkers have been hypnotised into agreeing with him. With the utmost 
deference and humility I wish to state that the problem is not mainly one of edu- 
cation and that a good education oan become a cure for our ills only when it Is 
associated with good oonditions in other departments of life. Good ednoation will be 
fnlly effective only when there are good social oonditions and, among individuals, 
good beliefs and feelings. One who has attached so much signifioanoe to the spiri- 
tnal life does not need to be reminded that mere wealth-giving training ednoation 
that has only an eoonomio signifioanoe, serves only one— and that not the higher- 
side of human nature. A oommunity may be competent in eoonomio, defensive, sani- 
tary, even politioal ooncerns : it will still need something whioh will minister to its 
higher needs. Much of it may have no direot bearing ou the earning of one*a 
daily bread, but it undoubtedly determines what a man is and what a nation will 
be. There is so muoh ooufuslon in the prevailing disoussion on this vexed snbjeot 
of the diffiioalty of recent graduates to find employment, so muoh vague talk, so 
muoh misohievous agitation that it is ueoessary to utter a brief word of warning. 
“Unemployment is mainly a symptom of industrial maladjustment.*’ The world m 
getting over-populated, in 1918 there were 1,900 million human beings : a oentnry 
ago there were half this number, and the rate of increase continues to be one per 
cent pur annum. If this rate is maintained, it has been oalculated that the earth 
will barely provide standing room for all men. Then most countries have lost or are 
losing their foreign trade, thanks to exceedingly effeotive proteotive tariff walls. 
There is the rapid and progressive increase in labour-saving contrivances, whioh in 
some trades enable one man to do the work of twenty and whioh have made men 
the viotims of the maohines which they have created. Women are being emploved 
in increasing numbers as wage-earners. These are the main oauses of unempmy«> 
ment Among the various remedies adopted in different ooantries to oheok over* 
crowding in the professions and to relieve unemployment are : oontrolling student 
enrolments, raising of fees and lengthening of courses, disorimination imalnst women, 
prohibition of multiple employments, lowering the age of retirement. But, “what is 
needed is a clear insight into existing trends on the labour market, a fall under- 
standing of the shifts in oooupationai patterns oaused by technologioal progress and 
Its repercussions npon the economic straoture and the social oonoepts of the varione 
ooantries.” In India a oarefnl survey of the conntry’s needs and a alaWt view of the 
social struotnre of the future must precede the eduoational planning wUoh k 
neoesssary and indeed urgent. This careful planoing will prevent the revolntiiiii 
If there 1. a large ntunbei of Aefeoted^ AopSt^ 

If we oannot dream, most we then despair ? “Why were the . tfn tt data 
S*J!f**^ And the ^wer oame, ‘Beoanse they wore oheerfol when it watf 
^ dieerfaL and pataent when it was diOonIt to be patient. Iher nndiaft nn 
they wanted to etwd sail, and kept silent when tSyTmit^ 
moat distiiimlehed of British medioal men aaid the othe“ toy th^ ...S? 

— a.wSdrawing rf the mind at times fromX bSy-iS. Bfc 

«. Veil, in toe qnietoess of thonght, let^na ask if toe „ 

^ laophy. oanjtand only oa_ the assoapEoa that the 
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mattes aohieTeineiit must inevitably be bnried beneath the debris of a nniverse in 
rnina. I believe that man is not snrronnded only by infinite wrath and Infinite des- 
pair. Oonntry, literature, art, the soienoes, pnilospby, and religion all combine to 
make life sweet, even though the thorns may cause one to bleed. There is, despite 
many indications of darkness and storm and the after-silence that is more frightful 
still, ample justification for the faith that we are something more than remnants of 
a dreamy and that we keep marching on to the light celestial. 

Have faith in yourselves and in your destiny. Oreatness and goodness never 
die. Believe in your own thoughts and hopes and ideals. Say what yon have to 
say with all the skill and charm that you can command ; if there is any worth in 
your thought your words will soon become the trumpet of a prophecy. Do what you 
can do with afl your might Do not be afraid of making mistakes. He who never 
made a mistake never made anything. Have ambition. Above all remember that 
where there is no vision, the people perish. Who could have prophesied that tho 
young Warwickshire lad, ill-educated apprentice to a butcher, would live to write 
poetry that not marble, nor the guilded monuments of princes can outlive, and 
create characters more familiar to us than our most intimate friends ? Who that 
knew the young Prince Siddhartha, brought up in luxury, winning the love of meek 
Tashodhara with whom he dwelt in a palaoe so stately and beautiful that in all the 
earth there was no place like unto it, where no whisper reached of aches and pain 
and sickness, and even the decaying rose and the dying leaves were bidden from sight, 
—who could have imagined that he would leave it all behind hino, and choose to 
wander over the earth, clad in the garb the out-oasts wear.— and this because of the 
voice of sorrow that hurt him and the pity that moved him, searohing oeaselessly 
the Light and the Law ? Or in the seventh century, a child of the tribe Koreish, 
engage as a caravan conductor, only moderately educated, learning the habits and 
the language of the Bedouins, aooompai^ing Meooan traders to Syria and perhaps 
IJgypt, who could have known that on Mount Hlra he would receive the revelation 
that made him God*s mouthpiece, and enabled him to enunciate the momentous 
dcotrines of the unitv of Gfod and the future life ? But these and other tall men, 
snn-orowned, have ail relied on themselves, have all had faith in themselves, have 
all spoken tneir latent conviotion, have all contributed to the world what none but 
they could contribute. Had they allowed adverse oircumstanoes to dishearten them ; 
lud they yielded to the storm and the tempest ; had shame or negleot or abuse 
deterred them from their path or dimmed the vision that inspired them— they could 
not have carved their names in the Temple of Fame. Bemember Doctor Johnson 
teaching schoolboys, compiling his Diotionary, reporting parliamentary speeches, 
dwelling in squalor, with no passion for clean linen, his wig singed, his slippers 
torn, his breeches baggy, yet in a company that included the brilliant artist, 8ir 
Joshua Beynolds, Burke, greatest of political philosophers, Goldsmith, the bur 
otherwise known as Boswell, Johnson oooupied undisputed the first place. Remember 
Robert Barns, in the dark hour of negleot making the attempt to win the peace of 
eternal oblivion, contemplating the living presence of death while still young, and 
yet singing deathless songs, tender without losing strength, declaring his robust 
convicobn that the honest mao, though e’er sae poor, is king o’men for a’ that 
Bemember, in oar own country, Kalidasa stung to shame by the scorn of his learned 
spouse, devoting years of bard work, scorning delights, assiduously wooing the muses 
and growing to be a poet and dramatist for whom as for Homer seven cities contend 
as to being his birth-place, but who is the priceless possession of the whole world. 
And remember Ghalib, iororisoned for the alleged orime of gambling, so humiliatea 
as to long for escape to Egypt, Persia. Baghdad ; in financial straits as a 
tile rising of 1867 ; his pension stopped ; yet writing verses that are at once tne 
delight of the many and a present worthy of Apollo. What could they have 
withont tiie burning conviction that great words, great thoughts, and great 
cannot die bat with the sun and moon renew their light for ever ? , . u f faor 

It may not be given to everyone to reach the heights ; many are called, but tew 
are chosen. No one knows the elect are to be. Honest endeavour, the exercise 
all one’s talents, nnremittiag toil will carry one far, and if, as may happen, laiiw 
should be the end, tiie concsioosness of health not abused, inteileot rightly empi^^i 
and service faititfully attempM will be a souroe of oomfort and solace, ^tnd wua 
can one do more than try r Yon cannot be leaders all, but you can be useiiu 
your own humble spherea and have faith in those who are selected to ij*'* yj; * 
Above sB, hairt iAuk in the coanti^ that gave you birfli. We have much to lear j 
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It to trae. Bat it to trna also that oor olvilteation and ooltara aie ponaaatotM.d 
which we may legitimately bo proud. , » ^ ^ 

Our Literature, both in Banskrit and the numerous mpdem languages) is vast jto 
rich and varied. Whether we look to the TedaS) the Inspired word of the Mgas 
lived when the world was young and who sang hymns that reveal so mudh iMiagi 
snoh appreciation of the elemental foroes, and so much wonder and delight : wheum 
we travel a few centuries forward and listen to the sonorous lines of toe upaDumadS) 
the oldest philosophioal compositions of the world ; whether we travel in the i^mns 
of gold and breathe the pure serene of Bharavi and Dandin, Bana and MaghS) Bha* 
vabbuti and Kalidasa ; then whether we lose ourselves in the philosophioal mases dl 
Kapila, Qoutam, Jaimini, Shankara, Kumarila) and Vaohaspati ; or whether we read 
the ever-fresh legends of the divine heroes of the Mahabharata and the Bansayaua ; 
in whatsoever direction our tastes may lead ns, whether in astronomy or mathematics 
the fine arts or the useful arts, Sanskrit will answer our highest expectations asia 
provide ns with some of the sublimest aohievements of the numan mind. Nor 
our modern languages unworthy. Who oan remain unmoved by the songs of uie 
Vaishnava lyrists or the more homely utterances of the wandering minstrels, or listen 
without rapture to the modern seer, the pride of Bengal and of India, Rabindranath 
Tagore ? Bankim Chandra Chatter] i, Sarat Ghatterii, Komesh Dutf, Michael Madhil* 
Sudan Datt, Nobin Sen, Dwijendra Lai Boy, Atul Prasad Sen, Nazrul Islam are some 
of the other masters of Bengali whose works their grateful countrymen will not 
willingly let die. In Bihar, we have Jyotirishwar l£akur*s Varnaratnakar, in 
probability, the earliest book in a North-lndian language ; the religions hymns and 
the love poems of Vidyapati, a Mai thill poet who is claimed both by the Bengali and 
by Hindi ; the lovely lyrics of Qovinuadasa : some of the best specimens of 
modern drama by Erishnadatta, Umapati. and JHarshanath ; the writings of Arnbika- 
datta Yvas, Mohanlal Mahato, and several other younger writers snoh as Dinkar. Of 
Hindi the treasure-house is of ample proportions ; a large corner is occupied by 
Tnlashidas, whose Ramacharitmanaaa has been oomparedf to the Bible in its inflti* 
ence on the daily life and thought of vast multitudes ; Surdas, whose Surasagar in a 
veritable epio, charaoterised by remarkable insight into human nature and a truly 
wonderful gift of character painting ; Mira, whose impassioned and spontaneous songs 
a saintly £ppho might have envied without being able to aohieve them : writers on 
poetios and rhetoric whose number can hardly be computed ; masters of heroic verse 
such as Bhushan ; and in modern times, Harlshohandra, Mahavir Prasad Dwived!, 
Batnakar, Ayodhya Singh, Shridbar Pathak, Premohand, Maithilisfaaran, Jay Shankar 
Prasad, and younger writers like Sumitranandan, Nirala and Sudarshan. In XJrdn we 
have the charming simplicity and directness of Mir; Bauda who touched many forms 
and touched nothing without adorning it; the deep thoughtfulness and originality of 
Ohalib; Dagh so reminiscent of the cavalier lyrists, but more arch and more idmUe 
in his intellect the vast canvas on which Anees paints the deathless story of 
Karbala and makes It so human and so near to men's business and bosoms ; the rloh 
inventiveness and copiousness of Sarshar : the half-playful half-serious wit and Irony 
of Akbar; Shad of your own Azimabad ; the splendour that was Iqbal ; Hasrat MobiuiL 
who, alas now gives to party what was meant for mankind ; and Safi and Zarif of 
Lucknow and Bael of Delhi and Asghar and Josh, and Jigar. 1 wish I had Uie 
knowledge to speak of the other languages of the land, Marathi and Oujaratl. afid 
the rich languages of the South, each one of them, whether old or young, wlHi a 
noble literatnre. 


Again our art is truly an expression of our national sell A modem writer ana 
teat Beauty is the feeling of being raised up, and according to a Sanskrit wM 
Beauty ever gains a newness and a freshness. These qualities of freshnees, newaeiB 
and nobility are especially noticeable in the art of our country. The stupas of 
the sculptures of Bharhnt and Amaravati, with the lovely Yakshinia and fha 
dryads ; the great Stupa of Borobudur— the greatest Buddhist monumeat liixF^ 
world— with its eloquent tale of love and worship, the familiar scenes at tee w 
a group of women under the shade of the Bodhi tree near the vilhum teniD]^ or 

musicians this time upt in mel^ ^1^ 


— — e, a groi . 

of all but rhythm and motion, or another panel 

with tto «gry wares rtoina on all sides ; the 
Aamtemam in Jav^ or on tee temple at Itenumathpnram in Mvaoia • or i 
ato^iB^ otlan ai^ Ptajnaiiatamito^e’loSMa^^* m , 
PBttrttt. And then the VnmSt 


a rieh 
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ezpressioo of peaoe and serenity on his faoe, the great benedfotion of his smile, the 
Dance Soenes also in Cave I ; the mother and child in Gave X\ 1 I, the flying 
Apsaras, and the nnmistakable figure of the latanist Narada, fond of mirth and 
mischief— the entire group givink the impression of airiness ; and, finally the Toilet* 
soene— 4 di piotnres made by retired monks, working in forest oaves surronnded by 
wild beasts toiling in the dark in spots where the rays of the sun hardly shine for 
more than one hour in the day, sleeping on stone benches, spending tneir leisure 
liours in prayer and meditation— but all breathing a spirit of love and delight and 
pleasure, overlooking nothing, depicting everv side of life, from the great Buddha 
bringing Wisdom, and the King surrounded by his Court to the beggar and the 
outcast and even the pedagogue thrashing the wayward pupil. The stupendous temples 
of the South and the elfin beauty of Anasagar and the gardens of Srinagar and 
last of all the Tai, ‘‘a song of joy transmuted into stone, rhythm and rest, motion 
and pause at one’ —what noble heritage could we wish to have ? And we have 
CTeat spirits still with us— Nandlal Bose, Chughtai, Asit Haidar, Sarada Ukil, 
Samarendranath Oupta, Rop Eishan, Bireshwar Sen, Kanu Desai, Eshitindra 
Majnmdar, ICukui Dey, Dhopeshvarkar, Devi Prasad Roy Chaudhury, the Tagores, 
A. D. Thomas and several others. A brilliant nineteenth century writer, noted for 
his paradoxes and his wit, said that there is no such thing an national art; there are 
merely artists. But Indian art has a distinctive meaning. There is such a thing as 
Indian Art. The Indian artist, it has been said, is both priest and poet. This is 
tile essential feature of our country’s art ; it suits our national genius best ; and it 
should indioate the lines along which our art should develop in order that the 
traditions of tranquillity and harmony and idealism may be maintained ; it should 
not degenerate into those cubes and straight lines and smudges of paint which 
masquerade as the art of the future. 

Our music too, despite much discouragement, has never been mute nor lost its 
special characteristics. Professor Tovey, a distinguished authority, speaks of European 
music prior to the fourteenth century frankly as beyond our powers of appreoiation. 
In our country, however, the continuity is maintained. The Sama Veda is a remark* 
able specimen of the preservation unbroken of an almost pre-historio tradition, for 
its hymns are recited today in the temple of Martanda in Kashmir and in the 
schools of the South in the identical style of the Yedic singers of old. The enchanting 
strains of Krishna’s flute made the milk^malds forget themselves and their task iu 
rapture. Most royal courts in Kalidasa’s day bad a regular mnsicroom. 
Under the patronage of the Mughal Emperors music flourished exceedingly : the 
Ain-e-Akbari mentions no fewer than thirty-six court musioians— singers, and players 
on musioal instruments, both Hindus and Muslims,— for whether at Gwalior or 
Lucknow, Gnirat or Malwa, muaio knew 410 distinction of race or creed. From this 
province of Bihar, the Naoharis **in the Terhut language, composed by Vidyapati, 
on the violence of the passion of love,” found their way, according to Abu! Fazl, 
to Akbar’s Court. Then the religious reformers, Surdas, Kabir, Nanak, Cbaitanya, 
Dadu, Bamdas, IDikaram. Chandidas, gave a constant impetus to music. The intimate 
connextion between musio and many of the other vital ooncerns of man is constantly 
emphasised by our poets and musioians. An Indian raga, it has been well observed, 
is a work of art in whiob the tune, the song, the picture the colours, the season, the 
hour and the virtues are blended together. 

But while asking you to be proud of Indian literature, Indian art, and 
Indian music, I do not for a moment suggest that we have reached the end 
of our achievements, that we are not capable of further experiment and innovation. 
Who can place a limit to our aspirations ? . 

Those who have watched the uses to which scientific knowledge has m 
recent times been put are feelifjyg alarmed, and the smouldering distrust 01 it 
comes once more to toe surface. The practical advantages for which it is valued— 
the convenience of a motor*»car or a bus, the skill of the physician or the sur^pn, 
the knowledge of the iofliimioe of heredity, the meaning of dreams, antiseptic, film- 
making, the talkies, oontrkceptlve. television, radio communication, stream-iioea 
transport, air-conditiODing, air-ship, and the many other momentous oontriDu- 
tiouB of sdenoe to the fureservatioo, understanding and euriohment of human 
tile— fade into insigoifioatiee whmi we recall the automatic pistol, the shell, toe 
poison-gas. The scientist appears to be still an Intel leetual 
nia gifts to be misusikl. One recalls the statement of Leonardo d* Yinoi^at a 
science is p^feot in so far aa it is mathematical. Eddington, a philo^poer 
am(mg setetista and a scientist among philosopberai aMurei ns Uiai we 
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Bwtetidiatio wientiat mnit ptesnmably hold the belief that hia wife ia a 
elatorate differential equation. He says too that the unirerse ia a thought in the 
mind of a Supreme Mathematieian ; for alt the pictures which soienoe now draws 
of nature and which alone seem capable of according with observational fact, are 
mathematical pictures. All this suggests a purely material, a purely intellectual, 
a UboratoiT attitude. One star, said St. Paul, differeth from another star, and 
the man of science is the last person to think of his own work as the one road 
leading to the light. Knowledge is inexhaustible and we can never know alL 
This should encourage a mood not of despair but rather of exaltation. There are 
always fresh realms to eiuplore, new worlds to conquer, and the baths of all the 
western stars to discover. The conflict between science and faith ia in reality no 
conflict. Eminent scientists speak of their own work as having been oonceivra in 
a state akin to what the mystics call 'eostasv*. Einstein, speaking of Max Planck, 
says : *^The emotional condition which renders possible such achievements is like 
that of the religious devotee or the lover ; the daily striving is dictated by no 

S rinciple or programme, but arises from an immediate personal need.*' Similarly, 
ir Oliver Lroge speaks of insight as being possible through faith. And what is it 
that the scientist finds, whether in moments of inspiration or through hours of 
weary toil ? What ia the vision of the Troth as he sees it ? Spinoza said that a 
triangle, if only it had the power of speech, would say that the God is 
eminently triangular, and a circle would say that Divine Nature is eminently 
circular. What does the scientist say ? Judging from the utterances of the 
most thoughtful contemporary scientists one is gratified to discover that they 
Join religion in holding up before humanity a transcendental ideal. They do not 
consider scientific research to be merely a useful adjunct to the army, the 
factory, or the hospital. Ptolemy, the Alexandrine astronomer, said that if but a 
moment he gazed up to the night’s starry domain of heaven, he stood no longer on 
earth ; he touched the Creator, and his lively spirit drank immortality. Einstein 
writes: *’lt is enough for me to contemplate the mystery of conscious life 
perpetuating itself through all eternity— to reflect upon the marvellous struoture of 
the Universe which we can dimly perceive, and to try humbly to comprehend even 
an iofinitesimal part of the intelligence manifested in nature.*^ Sir J. A. Thomson 
says : ^Tf we enquire into the beginning of what used to be called Matter and 
Energy, what can we do bat echo St. J^n’s words : ^^In the beginning was Mind, 
and the Mind was with God ; and the Mind was God ; and without it there was 
not anything made.'’ Science is on the right track ; already it has proved that 
space by itself and time by itself are mere shadows ; already it endeavours to get 
to the source of the pre-established harmony of the universe ; already it declares 
in no uncertain terms that the one Reality which gives meaning to existence ia 
the belief that the Universe is ruled by Mind, whether the Mind of a Mathematician 
or of an Artist or of a Poet, or all of them. As Whitehead says, 'Thilosophy 
begins in wonder. And, at the end, when philosophic thought has done its best, 
the wonder remains. There have been added, however, some grasp of the immensity 
of things, some purification of emotion by understanding.” 

Is this tantamount to saying that the scientino vision is identical with 
religious vision ? In the last analysis art, music, literature, science, religion, 
all alike impress upon us the truth that man must erect himself above himself, 
that God hath made man upright, that evolution, ascent, aspiration, onward march, 
is mao’s destiny and privilege, yesterday, and today, and toever. It is not 
without much fear that I speak of religion. The delirious riot of religion 
engenders so much falsehood. Profession si preachers produce so often 

impressioo that religion is to be chiefly prized as an excuse for making 
others unhappy. It is confused so constaDtiy with dogma and subtle speonkHve 
opinions. In oar own country religion seems to stand for bigotry, fanatie&ntf 
intolerance, cant and formalism ; we have a god who abhors music, and a IM 
whom music alone can please. Religion includes with ns the script in whidi^ 
write and the words which we utter. It may be said of our nious mem ai a 
oharaoter in one of Strindberg’s plays says to a sanotimonioua nurse : ^ 


voice beooihei hard and 

OT6S fill hate. Little do they reaUse, those who grete on 

dissenrioe thtr cte. Lov^^ 

ohwity wo the two gifts of every true religion, lovo of earthly things foe tim w 
of the kbwlate lorelmeBs, loTe of fair Waot. loro orftS iMS 
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kbsolato beanty ; obarity towards all, yes, even towards those who injnre yon. All 
religions agree in teNing us that God intended man to use and enjoy the world 
and Its goods. 

Jiwannaro hhadra ahatani paahyaH. EH jiwantamanando naram varsha 
Bhatadappi : Rejoice ; even as the morning stars sing together. Benunciation, sack- 
cloth and ashes are not necessary. The Upanishada say : ^Neither neglect your 
wordly welfare.** Religion helps to realise the nature of the soul, of which the Gita 
says that it is not born, nor does it die, nor is it a thing that comes into being 
once, and, passing away, will never come into being again. It is unborn, ancient, 
sempiternal ; it is not slain with the slaying of the body. Religion teaches us to aspire 
to a certain level of moral excellence ; it points to a certain level of conduct below 
which we dread to fall. It sweetens to-day and fills onr days with fragrance. All 
the quiet of thought and all the passion of dream unite to bring to us the conviction 
that we cannot stir a flower without troubling of a star. Both the measurable and 
mortal and the immeasurable and immortal parts of life are nourished by religion. 

You, to whom these words are addressed, are in the springtide of life. You have 
the idealism of youth, its generous impulses, its freedom from suspicion, its capacity 
for service. You have the will to remould the world. You have frequently been advised, 
I believe, to **live labourious days.” Disciplined life, strenuous life, arduous life—these, 
I believe, have often been held up as your ideal. The message I wish to leave behind 
is that of the Joyous Life. 

Partriotism takes us out of the narrow groove of self ; art that nurses the uncon- 
querable hope ; philosophy that makes one see all creatures in oneself and oneself in 
ml creatures ; literature that enlarges our interests and extends our sympathies and 
removes all barriers of time and space and concerns itself with what has been and 
may be again ; music untwisting all the chains that tie the hidden soul of harmony ; 
science that sets no limits to its achievements ; religion that brings the glory of all 
glories— are all the needful preludes of the drama in which men play a part— all add 
to man’s stature and keep him erect and elevate him, and male him approximate 
nearer to the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. 

It should not have been necessary for me to speak at such length on these twice- 
told themes to you who have for a few years stood upon equal ground, where there 
was distinction to be achieved by all who were capable, where yon have been seekers 
after knowledge, part of a corporation formed, ^‘for the spiritual advantage of mem- 
bers.’* But it is not possible in the modern age for even University men to dwell 
exclusively in the studious cloister’s pale. The sound of rancour and strife disturbs the 
harmony of your life, even within the sheltered walls of your Colleges. But yet be 
thaokful for the time thus spent. Who oan estimate the value of the 

atmosphere, the aroma that oliugs round hallowed traditions, the pride of member- 
ship of a place where the giants of a bygone generation lived 

and moved, the benches on which they sat, the trees under which they rested, the 
playgrounds on whioh they displayed their skill and strength, the halls that echoed 
with their oratorical periods, the schools where they wou their hard-earned academic 
laurels ? Here too you learn to carve out your own future in the light of the know- 
ledge and wisdom you have acquired. What you greatly think you nobly dare. Bo 
proud of your College and your University and grateful for that gracious mfluence 
which is forever a part of your character. It has made your life richer and filler 5 
it hns fired your imagination and vivified the faith that is in you. It ezpeots that, 
as far as in you lies, you will be pure and clean, that you will use the light oi 
learning to uplift and help thore who need to be taken out of the darkness ot 
ignorance. Ahead of you may be days that will call for the highest 
the noblest services, the greatest saorifioes of which you may^ be capable, ce 
worthy of the fnture. Face it with courage, with zest, in a spirit of 
and when the time comes for you to leave the soenoe of your labours, may » 
said of you, ‘‘Here Indian Honomr keeps her chosen shrine 


The Andhra Umvearuty Convocation 

The followiog ere extracts frwn the address delivered extempore by Mw. 
Naidu at the annual Convocation of the Andhra University held at vizagap 
on the 111 , December 1938:-* 
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When my old friend most indisoreetly, I mean the yioe-ChanMlIor, ^ked^ 

hi 

his friendship a litUe too far (laughter) because it is usual to have iearnea genwom^ 
who have earned and not borrowed their robes like me (laughter) to come 
with long speeches well printed and nicely bound and stand 'iP f® 
time-honoured pages of advice to young men going out into the world. I not oeiim 
in the technical sense of the word oven educated can only speak as natare prompm 
me to the utter confusion of the poor journalists, who get nervous breakdown evew 
time I speak. I propose to he unconventional to-day and not give good advice to 
young men or women. I propose to say a few words to those of you for whom 
to-day is a day both of liberation and of bondage — liberation from the eye of your 
masters, from your Pro-Ohancellor or Vice-Chanoellor, the principals of all the 
Colleges and every uncomfortable gentlemen with authority to take you to task on 
every possible and impossible occasion, and it is a day of bondage vrc you heoause It 
is the beginning of your responsibility. , . 

My old friend, the great and famous poet, Yeats, called a book of his Responai* 
biliUea. I asked him why he had called his book of poems Reaponaibilitiea. Bm* 
poDsibillties seem to bo so far removed from the poet*s^ usual temperament and life. 

Do you not remember what Leonardo da Vinci said, ‘In dreams begin our 

responsibility/ and you, who through all these student ^ years have dreamed and seen 
the vision of the future — who to-day have been authorised, have received sanction to 
enter upon the threshold of your dreams, you dreamers, you have entered upon your 
responsibilities. For now you must bear testimony to the sincerity of the long period 
of dreaming and prove the worth of your youth, your abilities, your ambition, your 
dedication to the great issues involved. 

I am naturally and sufficiently interested in Medical College. I have been n 

S atient all my life and have had to consult doctors. I have for myself three or four 
ootors in my family, a husband, a son, a brother-in-law and if 1 will have, a grand* 
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healers and restorers of health, and hope of humanity, have you realised, as I am 
bound to realise aher going down the length and breadth of this country, the wastage 
of human life for lack of organised medical help in those remote villages, where men 
with degrees and gowns do not like to go, but where death and disease are as oom* 
mon as in the largest cities ? Have you realised the suffering of the little children 
with their diseases , eating into the vitals of their childhood and making them unfit 
lor the service of the country ? To you, therefore, belongs the great mission not only 
to redeem the sick bodies from pain, but also to prevent the wastage of life, happen* 
ing in the villages of our country. 

Those of you, who are taking your teaching degree, degree in education, baohelora 
in education, are going to be the soniptors of destiny. Are you going to take that 
malleable and pliable material of the miod and spirit and life of little children, create 
and mould it into the image of truth, of courage, of sacrifice, aud of renunoiatiou 
and achieve the freedom or just put into them those worn-out conventional moulds in 
which teachers, ill-paid and mdifferent, have mechanically moulded the lives of little 
children, saying they will go out every year, they will join the unemployed, or they 
will become professors when the Vice-Chancellor creates some professorship or go 
into a Indian State, the last refuge of ail the unemployed. No. You are going to 
take the minds of yontb, of children, of men and women, to create idhiges, Hviqg 
breathing images, out of them. You will teach them not merely things that all printed 
tents give, but the meaning of life, the purpose of life, for life must be freed from fear, 
for fear has been the foundation of all onr bondage— fear of truth, fear of freedom, feinr 
of reform, fear of progress, fear of what yesterday may say, because to-day we have 
bigger and bigger dreams than yesterdav ever knew. Therefore, you will lead the 
sacred task oForeatiog that image in them. No matter how dear yesterday may he, 
yesterday is yesterday in the museum of our memories. To-morrow is our dekllM 
and the destiny of our children. ” 

And you, who have taken your diploma in Soience— only this morniiur 1 
walked round the blocks where are the seientifio exhibits. It made^iiie 
very happy, it made me realise that at last we have uuderatood that aoieuoe ia not a 
flpmethiDg to ^ kept in a glass case labelled as ‘•Science.” But Soienoe is to be ^ 
living day-to-day dynamic creative gift of knowledge to life, for aervioe to humuii^ 
iMW with gTMt delight to-day the various expmmeuts that are goinc oii tl^ 
ttemiatrv block. I saw the experiments going on in the PhystoA 
Ooming (fown as you might oall it from me iutdleotual horixbn to tim 
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Department I saw the daily thiogje of life being prepared, being refined, going from 
stage to stage of betterment aoqaired in yonr laboratories thereby giving broadcast 
for the better daily services of onr people. Vitamins were being analysed. EverybodVs 
need was being catered for. 

And this university is only 12 years old— jast passed the half-ticket class in 
railways— and yet heoanse of its spirit of youth it has marked ont for itself new 
moulds of ednoational progress not grown rhenmatio with golden jubilees, is yet in 
able health, fall of life, very energetic, very agile, very eager to go forward. And if 
Government which has sometimes been praised faintly, often been blamed vigorously 
In the Yioe-Chanoellor’s speech, has not immediately conceded all those standard 
demands that yon make upon it, I do not think it is a matter of great discourage- 
ment. Government have been such, even the Governments that i helped to make. 
What is the use of a Governmeht unless you oan abuse it ? Yon go on making 
your demands, your demands will fulfill themselves, because the very intensity of a 
desire brings creative force to fulfill those desires. Your Natural Science College will 
be here before you know that you have started making the demand. Tour Technology 
courses that you want will fulfil themselves. Money will come from all sources, 
though, of course, a man like your Pro-Ohancelior is not born twice in one 
generation, and certainly not in the same province. Let us hope that his superb 
example will encourage every man though not so gifted in learning, in generosity, of 
neighbouring provinces. I will not call it acts of generosity on the part of any 
individual gives gifts to seats of learning. I believe that It is no more than a 
life-long duty that humanity owes to seats of learning. 


It is said that Universities are luxuries. It is not definitely said so but the 
feeling is like that I want very much to impress upon you and on ail outside this 
panda! that seats of learning are the sanctuaries of our life. The seats of learning 
should be to us in this day of our struggle the veiy fountain source from wliich 
we draw inspiration, manifold and co-ordinated to the service of progress, whether 
intellectual, economic, political or spiritual. Therefore let no man among you decry 
that the University is imperfect. You have ideals. But for the ideals of a handful 
of men of the last generation, men who loved the soil of Andhradesa, men in whose 
bones and blood were all the great memories of King Krishnadevaraya, but for all 
the poets whose songs are the springs of the culture of Andhradesfr— this Quiversity 
will not be celebrating its twelfth anniversary. 

When dreams are not mere idle day-dreaming, when dreams are in form with the 
creative faculty of faith and passion, cben dreams can take shape, colour and sound. 
Men dream that the genius of the Andhra people should find its own particular and 
special erpression. Each race, each country, has its own particular thing to offer, 
that makes the music and harmony of its national characteristics. Every country 
has one key-note. 

You of the Andhra country have, as I can see, as I oan apprise, from the contri- 
bution that the Andhra country made wheu the call came tot ^ sacrifice in the 
national cause, that great quality of devotion. The Maharashtra is a virile race. 
The Dravidadesa has intellectual agnosticism, iutellectual doubt and analysis. 
Chaitanya of Bengal was full of mysticism, full of devotion ; full of ecstacy that 
land of ^makrishna on the banks of the Gauges. The genius of the 
^^Jong livejvy danda.” They make the oontributiou of oourage to the country. They 
are men who know how to die when the order comes to them to die. 

You have something of the mystic quality of Bengal, no doubt, but with it you 
have also something more practical than my ancestral homo, possessed m “8 son. 
You are a compromise between Gie Dravidadesa and the Vangadesa. So you nm 


xb will uuuQ wu«A yuv. ureom. xi jvu uicvin, , 

not help fulfilling itMlf, y'^ur will will make this province a thing definite y 

‘llie eenios of India lu» leea the wnios thnl places the 
signia of royalty. Wars, generals, and battles will go with tbs 

shed into the limbo of forgotten things. But men who shape the .h- 

world, who take the knowledge of aoienoe to the ends of _ life ; men ▼ho ta 
knowledge of healing and restoring to the anffering and hnng those /* tj,e 

neaa into the light of learning and ednoation ; men who taw the u„«est 

people and by tnlnr knowle^ enrich tho soil of the Motherland hnngiog 
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that goes from generation to generation-^tbese are the men that the worid reBiember# 
Theae are the men that I demand you shall become. 

Addressing the lady graduates, Mrs. Sarolini Naidu said ^ 

To«day the women of India are united, not begging for ednoatlon, not begging w 
oonoession or favours. To-day the responsibility of the woman is very great and 

K ve indeed. They have returned to the path of oonsoiousness from which they 
I gone. You read everywhere of the oouferenoes women are holding. In ZMftl 
on the aSth of December women representatives of every State, from the WiiageSs 
from the richest to the poorest in the land, will gather. They do not gather as 
snppliants asking for favour, but they do come to ask for their rights. The other 
day 1 read of a speech made by the Princess Niloufar of Hyderabad presiding over 
a Branch Conference of women. Mark the resolution that the women of the so« 
called backward Hyderabad State passed. What did they want ? Economic indepen- 
dence ; the right to serve in every capacity within the State ; that the indnstries of 
the oonntry might be fostered and women might be the promoters, proteotors and 
missionaries of that great gospel of Swadeshi, 

No matter whatever confliet might be raging between oommnnities, the women of 
India will stand united as peaoe-makers. Storms may ri^e and when they abate, the 
lighthonse stands shedding its light. This Is the mission of womanhood, whether 
women take diplomas or learn from life. I charge you to be pioneers of that great 
Ideal of national nnity. Provincial jealonsies are ievi table in the struggle for power 
and deep communal mistrnst is inevitable. But it is yonr duty as peaoe-makers, 
preservers of life and civilisation, to so order your homes and the minds of your 
little children that these dreadful age-long feuds oease because you have kindled 
80 great a flame that what is evil must die and what is good must live and your 
hands shall poor out the living waters of fellowship between oommuoity and oommu- 
nity. I am one of those dreamers whose dreams oome true in their own life-time. 
If your dream is sincere, that dream will realise itself before year eyes. 

We read every day about the breaking op of civilisation. The nations to which 
we looked for inspirations have not only lost inspiration bat humanity. We see in 
the twentieth centnry that terrible example of power being used for brutish purposes 
and for crashing weaker peoples. We see how the lust for power ia immotic to 
the ory of those who say ^we depended upon your honour and friendahip and 
culture, but you have betrayed ns.’ 

What is the lesson that you and I have to learn of this breakdown of oiviHsithm 
in Europe? Are we going to tread the same pat h in India? Are the stranger 
communities going to crash the minorities ? Are we to claim that beoause we am 
educated and twioe born, we are the masters and lords of India’s destiny ? b that 
going to be our programme ? Our knowledge and inspiration should not be for 
destractioQ of the world but should be a gift of oreation, redemption, sidvation end 
proteotion. For that we must stand unitM. Bo long as we in India remain dia- 
nnited, Andhradosa and this University will have no plaoe in the bigger life of thie 
world. Be true apostles of that great gospel that we do not live for oureelvea. We 
cannot afford merely to be Indians. We cannot afford to have a narrow defl^tica 
of Swadeshi. My defiaition of Swadeshi, of patriotism, of nationalism— idl Uteee 
mrds that are so glibly used by men and women, in season and out of seaaoiH- 
we an nnoonventional meaning. My deflaition of Swadeshi is Hiat 1 shell On 
behalf of my people a oontribation to the intelieotnal treaanre, and of all kncwledae 
w comes from the four quarters of the earth. In aooordanoe with In^’e triSm 
Knowledge ehall be nniversal, not merely of a race with geograpMoal bonndnricB nr 
tongues, but a synthesis of hninao esperienoe, knowledge proonred aftm liiiin 
mtaries of human travail and toil. Whether my knowledge sprinn from the nS 
of this Mathru Bhumi or elsewhere, my Knowledge becomes on]tare, eiiltm K 
oomee life, and life becomes service. 

W^ is patrio^m? What ia that evil thing oalled palriotiam ? In the av 
M triotlam oiviliaation is bnried. •My ooontry most have power ** “Mt onniiSP ? — 
Cve^polonies.” ‘My country must shift its fronde^ TKffi 
others die ?” la this patriotism ? E^triotism in the 
nhe mrlons state” of a country. That Kind of patriotism is^not ^ 

JHWt to wo shall make our bonntry e unit of ^ «eat 
^ Xherefm, we cannot be narrow-%nded in our naSmidisinr^r 
the narrow o^nnel throof^ wfaiidi wo pass on to the 
MttoBel feltowship. Our nattonaHsm shaU W no mom tbm tte tee^^ 
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aotitritieB that tries to oonsoHdate, that tries to oo-ordinate, that tries to aohieTe the 
great liberation of a united people, not for the purpose of gloating over a national 
Tiotory but in unity and pride saying that now we are fit and eoual to take our part 
in the great ii^ternational fellowship for the peace of the world. This is mv message to 
yon, young graduates, the message of reoonstruotion, of international fellowship and 
servloe to Humanity without disorimination of oaste, colour, creed or kind. This is 
the destiny of youth, whether in the Andhradesa, in Soviet Russia. England, 
Soandinavia, under Mussolini or Hitler. Youth is youth and it can be served when 
it is content to serve the world. 


The Miuliiii University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by The Hon’hle Hawab 
Mrga Far Jung Bahadur {Mir Bamiullah Beg) at the annua) Convocation of the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, held on the 3rd. December 1938 

The whole subject of the Educational system prevailing in India is as if it 
were In the melting pot, and of all the forces which are going to mould its 
future shape, the force of the question of the medium of instruction strikes 
me as one of the strongest ones. As time goes on, new aspects of this question 
present themselves which simply add to Its importance ; and lest my omission 
to mention them may be construed as minimizing their value, I thought it proper 
to give first position to this question of first Importance in my address to-day. As 
you know, the most distinctive feature of the Osmania University with which I 
have been so closely associated is that instruction In every branch of knowledge 
•^arts, law, science, medicine, mathematics etc.,— is imparted through Urdu, English 
being a compulsory second language. All the same, this does not affect its 
determination to keep the standard of knowledge as high as may be found in 
any University of British India. The question of the medium of instruction is 
however no longer a question only for the Osmania University. It is an All India 
question now and has acquired the position of a pivot on which turns the wholo 
programme of our national education in the future. 

As you know, sooner or later India must have a Federation in one form or 
another consisting of autonomous units. If so, to transact the business of Federation 
and to carry its voice to millions of those whose votes will eventually be 
determining its policy from day to day, a language which may be common to all 
the units of Federation must pe decided upon now. The language of Federation 
cannot go on changing from province to province. . To unify so many provinces 
and states into a Federation, a cominon platform must be created and for such a 
platfortUi a common language Is a necessary condition. For this purpose is it 
neoessary to travel beyond India ? Firstly it is not practical to make, within a 
reaapnabie distance of time, a language like English thd lingua franca for a popula- 
,tjon about whom, it is said that it wul swell into forty one crores of souls by the 
census of 1941. ^iBecondly it is a question of national prektige ai^ honour. A 
nation can never rise to* its full heignt vrithout a natioual language. Bow long can 
it bear the 'hamiliation of ^ being loAed down as a country which jpossesses no 
language that oan bear the weight either qf University Ednoation or of transiting 
its oWn government business;. How degeneratiogf Is the effect on the growth ot 
national life by thinking and doing everything in the language of another country, 
iitt^uago is after All the Vehicle of thoughts. > The national' thoughts and traditions 
of &gUind are separated frota thmie of India:- by a distance of five thousana 
miles.* How can the English language keep’- alive those Indian thoughts jjna 
traditions which constitute our culture and which ore part of our national heritage f 
8 noh an object oan be served only by a* language of our Own* P 0 i>pie. i 
humiliated whmi once a Japanese on board ship who had nd‘ideB-;of tne jur- 
ronndinga and cixcuinstaiioes under which we received our edaoapon, expr^®“ 
his anrprise to me ou seeing that even amongst ouraelvesL we talked often 
in English than in out own mother tongue. A sensitive India will Mver rema 
satiafied with this humiliatiiig position* Switzerland is divided into mve 

cantona or provinces in each of which a different language Is . penaUy spo 
according to its proximity to other coni^ea such as Imnoe, Italy or uerm j, 
yet it did not have to tzavel beyond its boundaries to find a common languag 
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for ito federal pnrpoaes. la Bnasia, there are aboat tweBtr*aiBe aatiMall^i hat 
all havd to learn a oommon Raasiaii langoage. Thirdly, the qnaetion of ttediniit qx 
instractfen is an ecronomio problem. If „ the adoption of an Indian langoage as m 
mediani of instmotion can save the time and , labour Of even one year out of rae 

g eriod allotted for school and collegiate education in the life of a student, toon 
nagine the totd value of the additional earning of or ores of people in one yeir 
on account of this saving of human energy and time. These are the of 
competition. I believe one of the secrets of our success will be to economize aU 
round in our time and energy either in the field of education through easier 
methods of imparting knowledge or in the field of industry through machines* 
Then mark the difference between the prices of books written in a language like 
Hindustani and of those written in English. All this means an enormous saving 
to the country and placing so many facilities in the way of those poor students whose 
education Is handicapped for want of ability to purchase expensive hooks. Fourthly 
much of the Indian intellect which could flow towards authorship is at present lying 
dormant. To adopt an Indian language as the medium of instruction will be a grsat 
Incentive to the intellectual class to write books which they cannot so easily do in 
a foreign language. The controversy about the medium of instruction is as old as 
16 ^ and arose between Anglicists and Orientalists, soon after Lord Macaulay 
wrote his famous minute on the ESduoational policy of India and ^ made English the 
chief m^ium of instruction. Treveleyan in his ^^Education in India" writes that as 
a result of this policy the demand for English books in those days rose so high 
that ‘^upwards of 31,000 English books were sold by the School Book Society in the 
course of two years while the Education Committee did not dispose of Arabic and 
Sanskrit vciumes enough in three years to pay the expense of keeping them for two 
monthSi to say nothing of printing expenses." Since then, much water has flowed 
under the bridges but 1 believe that the position of books written in vernaculars 
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in the majority of oases, the language is so poor that it is not readable. If they 
write in the vernacular, there is no demand for the medium of instruction of the 
intolleotual class having been in English, they have not sufficient interest left for 
vernaculars. How long can this state of affairs be allowed to continue ? I think 
that the sum total of the moral and economic forces working to-day behind the 
question of the adoption of a common Indian language for a federated India is ^ 
strong to be resisted now. 

It being established that a language born In India alone deserves the position of 
a oommon language in India, there remains the question of selection. In this com- 
petition between Indian dialects, I think Hindustani has a strong case on its merits. 
Before I proceed farther, I must make clear what I mean by the words 
^Hindustanis 'Urdu' and ^Hindi’ about which so much controversy is going on. As 
a result of a compact between Muslims and Hindus, there was gradually born in 
this country more than four oentnries ago a language called Hindustani wnioh drew 
most liberally upon all the languages then spoken or known in India«--&bmikx|t, 
fihasa, Persian, Arabic etc. Both Delhi in the North and the Deccan in the 
claim it as their child. In any case, It found a congenial climate at Delhi wheie 
every Indian community was represented in the King’s Court and army and 
where it began growing by leaps and bounds. It came to be spoken largely la 
Northern India. The same language when written in persian charactera is calM 
Urdu, and when written in Nsgari characters, Hindi. It is quite natural that woedi 
of Persian and Arabic origin came to predominate in Urdu while those of Ssnskvll 
and Bhasa predominated in Hindi. But the same verbs, pronouns, and many noiiits 
remained as the common foundation. Thus Hindustani is a langnage spoken gensfe!'^ 
ally in the North where it appears sometimes in the garb of Urdu and aomStki^ 
in that of Hindi. Yow will thns see that the very oanse of its birth was a dflitt# 
have a common language for ludia. Even to-day if we down to form a Som^iM 
Uagoage for * fodmtod people, we naaot inugiae a better wlatioa tium to MeSi 
• leoiiaan wbiob to * oiixtare of all the laagaagee tpokeo br tboae ' 

oflodMatloB. ^ <m^ioa to foimiefS^aaSitLi^Ji 

*2?“^** *“ AaHaa Urdu maam w 

Senate Of the AUahabsd Univesstfy to recognize the huignage 
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▼ioees M one of the optional eeoond langnages In the Untfenlty Edoeallon, the 
offieial bloo from the Direetor of Pnbllo lastraotlon down to the Inepeetor of 
Sohoole opponed It on the gronnd that mj pro?iooe had no mother-toogne^ that 
there wae aneh a great dirergenoe In the different dialects spoken in different dU- 
triels, that no. one langnage oonld be designed as the language of the province. 
When 1 said in reply that the differences between the English <3 Wales snd that of 
London would be no ground for Oxford & Cambridge Universities to hold that English 
was not the language of England, I found myself crying In the wilderness. To-day it is 
DO longer a question of the U. P. Oabinet sitting to evolve a scheme for making 
Hindustani the chief medium of instructioo in U. P. Schools, but the Honible Mr. 
Rajsgopalaohariar, the Premier of Madras, is preaching that Hindustani^the admitted 
langnage of Northern India — would beat serve the purposes of a common language 
even for the people of Sonthern India. Look at Wardha espousing the cause of the 
lai^iuage of Delhi and Lucknow and members of the Bombay jLegislative Council 
asking for permission to move resolutions in Hindustani. In this matter Mahatma 
Gandhi is jnstly entitled to our gratitude. However, it does not mean that we 
should necessarily have a Hindustani savouring of Persian and Arabic. I am think- 
ing of a Hindustani formed by the force of oircumstauoes existing in India today. 
Every langnage in this world is daily undergoing a process or change and evolution, 
however imperceptible it may be. A language is not born in a day. It is the net 
result of sooiai and political oonditious prevailing in a country which goes on 
ohan^iog. Just as the form and appearance of a grown-up man become for all 
praoticaT purposes, different from what they were in his childhood, so does a language 
ohaoge its form with its growth. Old English is uuintelligihie to the present generation 
of Englishmen. Present-day Persian is different from the anoient form. Deccani 
Urdu of a hundred years ago is different from the present Urdu. Even Delhi Urdu 
is slightly different from its neighbouring Lucknow Urdu. The outward form of a 
spoken langnage will ever differ from society to sooietv, and much more so from 
province to province. To express the idea of ^*coming’^’, the etiquette and culture of 
one society may permit the use of Hashrif whereas another sooietv may find it 
simpler to express the same idea with the word ^ana*. These oonsiderations should 
not deter us as Indians from aooepting Hiodnstani as a foundation on which to build 


a common language. It may be that the Hiodnstani spoken hundred years hence may 
gradually assume a garb fitting in closely with the then body politic of India. For 
these reasons, I believe that for the purposes of a oommon laoguajge in India, 
Hindustani has a stronger oase on its merits than any other current Indian dialect. 

If for the purposes of Federation, a oommon language for India is indispensable 
and the oase of Hindustani is strong enough on merits as shown above, then it seems 
to me that as far as this University is oonoerned, it should immediately make Urdu 
its medium of instruotion espeoially when it bapnens to be the mother tongue of this 
Province. Those who would wait till it grows richer are sadly mistaken and argue in 
a circle. It will remain poor as long as the Universities make no use of it in teach- 
ing all branohes of knowledge. As wown above, a oontury has passed away without 
any appreciable advance of vernaculars because our Coiveraities did not recognize 
them. On the other hand, the reaults of the experiment tried at Hyderabad h^e 
been very encouraging. Twenty years ago when Mr. N. A. Hydari^ now The Bt. 
Hon’ble Sir Akber Hydari, attempted to 101^^6 Urdu aa the ohief medium of instruc- 
tioo in the Osmania University, people were found who entertained doubts as to the 
feasibility of the scheme. Evei Sir Boss Masood, the then Director of 
Instruotion of Hyderabad State had his own doubts in the begiuning, but bad to 
diaoge his views later on. The experience of the last 20 years \m proved its success 
beyond the ekpeotations of even those who started it. The Osmania University was 
horn with an Urdu spoon in its mouth. It has been fed and nourished 
spoon till It has now reached the age of 20 years. This language agreed 
well with its constitution aud growth. To-day its degrees stand 
Oxford, Oambriito and London Universities. Members of the Medioal ^ard w 
England personally tested the effioieooy of the instruction in medicine imparts 
through Urdu and were so satisfied that they recommended its 
Cecil Widely is one of the most eminent dootors and authors of ^bnglaud wnos 
works in the soienoe of medicine are, I am told, prescribed for the 
University degrees in Medieid OoIIeges of England. He lemi^ked that it was a m 
In the rl§^t &eotion and lull of great potentialities for the toure. -nd 

Soieatists and EduoatioaistB not only of Europe bit of Amerioa have 
put the h Jl mark of their aimrobanou os Its snoeess. If our profsisor of ^ l 
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Dr. B. £. Dass, D. Sc, (London) was inWted by the President of tho fnte^twwd 
Zmlogical Oongreas of the world held at Liebon in 1935 and his researoh ygfto 
were deoli^ by them as of the ^'highest order” ; Mr. H. B. Sherwatri. ojar 


were aeoiarea oy loem as oi me "nignesc onior ; oar. n. a. duotwm. vim . 

in History was inyited by the International Oongress of Historians held in lyo^aM^ 
bis researches in his line were eqaally treated as of the highest order.^ Dr, O# » 
Beddy. the Vice Chancellor of Andnra University when delivering his OsiaaiiiS 
University Convocation Address remarked that ‘^Osmania University bids fair to 
become in a much shorter time than perhaps people anticipate, one of the giw 
centres of learning and research in our country.”^ He proceeded to say that^the 
^'Osmania University had added a new note of impressive grandeur to onr system 
of University Education in which not merely Hyderabad bat the entire country twuld 
legitimately pride.” Onr graduates are free from that inferiority oomplez whioh 
follows learning everything in a foreign language. Having served long as a Dean of 
the Faculty of Law in this University and acted as an examiner of LLB. students 
both of the Osmania and Allahabad Universities, 1 possess sufficient knowledge as to 
the comparative merits of both, and can state with confidence that as far as the 
grasp of legal principles and the training of the legal mind is concerned, the former 
are in no way inferior to the latter. It should be^ borne in mind that the curriculum 
of both is almost the same, the only difference being that the former are saved^ from 
the mental strain caused by cramming a foreign language and possess the facility^ of 
expressing their ideas more easily in their mother tongie. The Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Agra University to advice its Executive ^unoil on the point is, 
in my opinion, not right in saying that Hindustani cannot immediately be adopted as 
the mmiom of instruction in Law. The example of Osmania University 

disproves it. In this matter, I agree with Prof. A. P. Dube, head of the 
Law Department of the Allahabad University who, believe, holds a contrary 
opinion. 1 understand the Government of the United Provinces has already 
got an authorized translation into Urdu of every Legislative enactment 

in force in that Province. The Osmania University has translated all law books 
prescribed for L. L. B. Examination into Urdu. A graduate in law of the Osmania 
university who has read his jurisprudence, law of torts or contract etc, through 
traoslations in Urdu may not probably show as much command over the le^ 
phraseology of English language as a graduate-in-law of the Agra University, but 
1 think that mentally the former is in no way inferior, if not superior, to the latter. 
This reminds me of the sarcastic remarks which an English paper once made on 
some gross grammatical mistakes in punctuation etc. whioh M. Clemenceaa*-»the 
late ex-President of France^— made in his English composition. If I can create 
the brains of M. Glemenoeau in my Indian students, 1 do not mind even if they 
make mistakes grosser than those of whioh this French Statesman was said to be 
guilty. It is a question of balance of advantage only. We should look to real worth 
and merits. In the case of the Osmania University the staunch pessimists of yester- 
day are strong optimists of to-day, and I believe that if you adopt the same 
system of instruction, your strong pessimists of to-day will become staunch optimii^ 
of to-morrow. I should not be surprised if even the Senate of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity which at one time ridiculed my resolution on the question of making Hindu- 
stani as one of the optional subjects may be forced by circumstances to make it • 
medium of instruction. It is only a question of time. Even as light follows the 
sun, so would the status and position of the mother tongue of a people follow t 
Government by the people who have full control over their educational policy, & 
this Province, the founders of M. A. O College at Aligarh were the first to oonoisiv# 
the idea of a people’s University organized and ran mainly by the people and It wiB 
be in the fitness of things if their sneoessors shonld be the first to set the batt 
rolling by making Urdn as the medium of University Education. 

A University naB three main fnootion to perform— to preserve knowledire, to add 
to preserved knowledge and at last to use that accumulated store of kadwMtoi 
lor the advancement and making of men. The last is the end and the fint 
meana only. 1 will deal with the last^ viz., the making man whidb nciolio^K 
amounto to character building which is the emz of education. It is 
lowm mu. It is character which raises man, 16 this sobjeet our UnivMkS 
misht well devote time and energy commensnrate with ito importaneei 1 am 
t^ meenteto their attention too mnbh on ezaminatiooB and the 
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to hki employer to jadge for himself as to the merits of the student. IIijb may be 
another extreme, but it shows what value some Uoiversities attach to degree exa- 
minations.^ However the building of a man’s character remains the main funoiioo.of 
a University* In the interests of character building alone of mankind 1 wish tW 
them conld^ be a Federation of the world Universities collaborating and . pooling to- 
geUier their experiences after every five years so much so that while French 
and German guns might be sending their reverberating sounds against each otW 
ovm: Rhineland, their Universities might be found putting their heads together under 
the shadow of those very guns, attempting to solve the problems of character and 
tiding to teach the true value of their acts of bombardment in the scheme of human 
lift. Oharacter is a thing which can be moulded. The future of humanity is bound 
up with knowledge of Truth and what Truth can be of greater value than to know 
how to mould human character. ? When such knowledge is acquired and oharacter 
moulded accordingly, it is then that rays of peace may begin creeping into human 
life, and wars may be avoided not by preparations for war, but by the dissemination 
of true knowledge as how to mould men. To Universities may then belong the 
credit of achieving what pacts and treaties between Sovereigns could not so far 
acUeve. However, if the Universities of India alone federate with this common 
object, their combined efibrts may give greater stimulus to the unification of India 
than the Federation of Provinces into a Federal Government. Character, character 
and character is the crying need of the day. Even Congress has begun showing 
signs of weakness of character, Our Schools and Colleges are really mints for 
character moulding. A Japanease once told me that when Japan wanted to prepare 
his country for war against America, students, before teaching started in Schools, 
were collected in a Hail and the master put the following question. Why are you 
being educated ? All the boys were expected to reply in chorus 'To fight sgainst 
America’. That is how Japan moulded the character of its men to suit our imme- 
diate purpose. Is there anything wrong, if we, to suit our immediate purposes, 
collect our students in the Stratchey Hall every day and ask them *Wby 
are you being educated and our Muslim boys were to reply in a 

ohorns ’To live a truthful life, to serve our mother country India and to 

love humanity regardless of caste and creed. Apparently, Western countries 
believe to-day in Force, and to achieve their objects they are running a 
regular race In armament. In creating this mentality their education is 

responsible. Hatred is inseparable from Forje. Whereever there is the use of 

Force, hatred rears up its head. Whereever there is hatred, the tendeuoy to use 
Force comes in. Therefore the whole ideology of the West today is of Force and 
Hatred. A son of India has appeared on the scene and is preaohiag non-vioienco 
and love as the proper mentality for human beings to cultivate. He is applying this 
philosophy of man to practical politics and is trying to achieve the freedom of India 
through it How far this experiment will suooeed the future alone will prove. But 
one thiug is certain. True love can kill hatred, but hatred cannot equally kill true 
love. Love is certainly stronger than hatred. And if there is Love all over humanity 
there remains no oooasion for the use of Force. Anyhow this son of . India is true 
to the ideals of Eastern philosophy. Universities can be the best oustodians of 
national ideologies. The charaoter of gradates is moulded aooordiug to the ideologies 
of their Universities. Anyhow, I waht the slogan of the Muslim University to end 
with ‘Love of Humanity’ whioh can kill all hatred. 1 wish all the Indian Universities 
to give serions consideration to the question of charaoter-bnilding on national Imes. 

I think that the beat way of forming character would be to create a sort of spiritual 
mentality in our boys, in Islamio literature, there is much material to form charaoter. 
Man is a oreatnre who is formed by imitation and who moulds himself according to 
acts ^at be learns or sees of others. The whole of ‘Sahib A1 Bukhari ja full of 
thousands of traditions and sayings of our Prophet and xnoidenta of his daily nja 
which have a direct bearing on the formation of charaoter. There is a wide ne^ 
for selection. A oompiete code of morals can be made. The University is 
and IsianDic onltnre can be made the basis of the charaoter of Mnslim student . 
Good points of character are common to ail religions. On those good points, we ca 
all be cemented together. Religion is a ready made philosophy of mp for all . 
purposes. Apart from faith, religion is a greater living force which cm be 

for the good of humanity. In giving religpons to humanity the ast stands mst. 

the domin of religion, the West stands bowing before the 

log to form charaoter through religion, wo are simply tme to our own a 

ding to idfl Uamio praotioe the education of a Muslim boy oommenoed with teaonug 
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relidotis books. The present system does not leaye time enough for snoh a boghmiw 
In the dea& of his ola system of edaoation may lie an explanation for the geseral 
weakness of character that we observe in many of oar educated men. Anyhow your 
TTniversity may try to implement what was left incomplete in the early stages of 
location. 

Again, it is life that makes character. A religions and spiritnal life will 
help the formation of character. If, in Oambridge University, attendance at 
service and the reading of a few verses from the Bible in the Dining Ebll every 
day before taking Innoh have been considered necessary for the formation of the 
character of its students, I do not see any reason why the saying of daily prayers 
or attendance at Friday sermons should not be enforced as strlotly for Muslim stuaent 
as attendance at regular classes. Of course, our Muslim Professors should be 
similarly tuned, otherwise they will never oarry convictions to their pupils and the 
academic atmosphere will never be religious or spiritual. It should be a matter of 
University policy to which all should conform. Those who do not believe in it may 
be allowed to leave Muslim University and find some other congenial place. Buon 
rules will, I believe, not only have the most salutary effeot on the formation of tte 
character of our students but also enhance the prestige and reputation of the Univer* 
sity to which Muslims of the best class will be attracted. For daily and Friday 
sermons preachers of the right type will have to be employed. Sermons should be in 
a language which can be understood by the audience. Bven prayers in Arabic without 
knowing their meaning will have no eneot on the formation of oharaoter. From that 
' point of view, our teachers should be broadminded enough. I happened to join* a 
Christian College in the Intermediate Class. I had to attend sermons on the Bible for 
half an hour every day under College regulations. Rev. Mr. Mansel, the Principal Of 
the College would take up some subieot relating to general morals or rules of human 
conduct and oarry his teachings to the very heart of his listeners. I must admit that 
some of his eloquent sermons left lasting impressions on my mind without shaking 
my belief in Islam. A liberal-minded man he dealt with the subjeot in a most liberiu 
spirit. His object was to make men of his stndents and not to convert them. I 
believe every religion has got suffioieht material to form oharaoter on some oommon 
basis. If. the chief function of a University is to make men, then, devoting half an 
hour every day in the Muslim Universitv for forming the oharaoter of students 
through lectures and sermons is not muon. I do not suggest that no faoilitiea for 
religious edaoation exist in the Muslim University. Perhaps we have only to tighten 
the arrangements that do exist. These lectures and sermons may include not ' xmly 
religious teaching, but may cover a wide field of knowledge. Suppose we wanS vjto 
develop a. spirit of religious toleration amongst the students of the Muslim University. 
The wnole history of great Muslim Rulers can be called to our aid. The Muslte 
conqueror of Palestine never touched sanotuaries of the Jews and hesitated even to 
say prayers on an open piebe of ground whioh bn considered was oonseoraM to 
anotner religion. Let us oome nearer home. In Hyderabad State if there are five 
thousand mosques, there exist tweuty four thousand temples scattered all over tte 
Dominions in the midst of the most populated areas of the Dominions. Their junta** 
position speaks eloquently of the religious toleratiou of those who ruled over the 
Deooan in the past. If the Muslim ruler of Ooloouda Fort built a mosque on its top, 
he did not touch the temple close by, whioh exists up to the present day. If there 
afe^granjts of laud and dash made by the Muslim rulers for the support of Hosllm 
religious institutions, similar grants of Jagirs and cash of the most liberal charaeter 

S ere made by the same rolers to ten^lee and Hindu iustitutions withiu the 
one; ourrept registers of the ^Sevenuo and the Aoooantant Qeaertfs OSbes 
to the same. The teachings of Islam would never permit the Jew^et 
: ^ o^ntry’ to be of their homes, fereford to 
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possible. A Federation of Indiaa Uaiversities may make it possible. The special 
efforts will be repaid in the long ran through the formation of oharaoter on national 
lines. 

Disolplina is another phase of oharaoter. It affects the whole of onr national life. You 
will seldom find onr people forming a qnene so readily as English people wonld do on 
oooasions of large gatherings. Discipline forms a trait of their national character. Are 
onr Indian Universities giving satfioient time and attention to this trait of character 
among students ? The opinion of the Enquiry Committee which reported as to 
conditions prevailing in the Lucknow University is not very encouraging. The pro- 
ceedings of Students’ Conference at Bombay & Xarachi show the direction in which 
the wind is blowing. Much depends upon those who are in charge of discipline f 
was present in the Mnslim Educational Conference held at Aligarh in 1894 when 
Sir Syed Ahmad was alive. The doors of the Stratohey Hall opened aher an inter- 
val. The students tried to rush in pell mell. Sir Syed came down fiom the dais 
stood up before the disorderly crowd of boys and began weeping before them. The 
boys were stnnned. He said he was weeping because he had no reply to give to 
their parents who had sent their sons to M.A.O. College to learn disoipline. This 
heart to heart talk was sufficient to turn them into most orderly entrants to the 
Hall. There may be no such disciplinarian in Aligarh today who could weep over au 
act of indiscipline on the part of his pupils, but still he oan do much by 
his own acts and sense of disoipline. The doors of the Muslim University 
should be shut against those who are guilty of indiscipline* A few students 
well disciplined and with character will bring more credit to University than 
hundreds without discipline and character. As the premier of the U. P. remarked 
on one oocasioo, ^^strikes were nnknown in onr school days. They are 

oharaoteristio of labonring classes and not of those who have oome for learning 
and knowledge,” 1 hope our students will ever remain above this and show their 
Islamic character by strict obedience to rules of disoipline. The very conception of 
Islam is submission to lawful authority. If any seeds of indiscipline are ionod in 
Hnslim University, I have no doubt that the authorities will weed them out, befon) 
they spread their contagion. Again the mania for taking active part in politics should 
never ce allowed to creep into your University. As an eduoationist once remarked 
students are like unhatohed chickens in an egg. At their age their judgments are 
generally influenced by emotions and passions and cannot be called quite free. 
Students are diverted from their real business which is to acquire knowledge. 
They shonld not arrogate to themselves the position of Judges and lay down 
rules for the guidance of elders in political matters. Is is no use for the 
OoDgress President to bewail the conduct of the students of the Rajshahi 
College when be himself on another occasion did not object to students taking part 
in active politics. They may have a political subject for debate in the Union for 
the sake of ednoation as it is done at Cambridge or Oxford. But the spirit should 
begin with debate and end with debate. It will not be to the interest of University 
also to create parties based on politioal views within its preoinots. Its atmosphere 
should remain pure and above politics. I would suggest that every student who 
joins the Muslim University should be asked to sign a pledge that he will submit to 
rules of discipline and will not take active part in politics. A breach of these rules 
should lead to expulsion. There might bo a oharaoter roll for every student which 
wottU contain a correct record of all the activities in whioh he takes part and 
throws light on his University career. His employer may sometimes attach more 
importance to this character roll than to his Uniyersity dfegree. This will have a 
salutary effect upon the general oonduot of your students also. Let them carry a 
of Islamio cultare with them, but their characters may be so modelled as to 
make them religious without bigotry and patriots without extremism to serve their 
community as a part of the whole, without being oommunal or harbouring hatred to 
other oommnnities* 

Now, a few words to those Ursdoato friends who will soon be parting company 
with their Alma Mater. Having myself gone through a similar Convocation 
of my own Alma Matej^«the Allahabad uaiveisity— I can easily step into your sqom 
and imagine the ohans^er of your mingled feelings of to-day«-}oy at yonr success m 
examination, sorrow lor leaving olof associations and friends, and fear 
the struggle of life lying ahead. As to the future, you most bo prepare 
to l^ht the battle of hie with all • the force of that oharaoter which yo 
bgye^^mred here. You nuv not be treading a sinooth pstn 


strewn 
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with rosoB, bat may meet with many pitfalls, and ups and doiroa M fwc 
way to anooess. The world will judge yon by those qnalitleB of oharapter whm 
were not so muoh required in student life. Just as the snooess of a jphysIcM w 
life depends not so much upon his knowledge of the properties of medidoea taagas 
to him in his olass room as upon his oapaoity to use them oorreotl^r in the oaaea 
of patients who approach him for treatment, so your suooess in life depend net 
so muoh upon the olass or degree shown in the parchment handed over to you 
today as upon your possession of those qualities which go to make a praotioal ataa* 
In the course of the struggle lying ahead, the surroundings under iktou 
you were brought up at home, the education which you received in your iepool 
and the part which this University played in moulding your character will all be 
on trial. You will be tested not so muoh by that you have been storing in vouf 
brain for examination purposes but by what you assimilated in vour charaotef frpitt 
the education you receiv^ so far. However there Is one rule of oonduot whloh 
can carry you safely through, and will throw muoh credit on your home, on your 
school as well as on your Alma Mater. It is this. Make 'Truth your guiding pdu*^ 
oiple. 1 use the word 'Truth* in the broadest sense of the term. By 'Truth 
I mean that living force, that attribute of Ood which manifests itself in laws 
perrading this Universe whether they relate to matter ^ or soul. Conform your 
oharaoter to those God-made eternal laws ; and you will be on a safe road to 
suooess. The laws of Ood can never err, and to act on them will never lead^ you 
astray. Again, as you know, Qod has given to man a power called 'Conscience 
which always remains pointing to Truth like a Mariner *8 Compass that never fails 
to point the true direction on a voyage even in the darkest hour of the night on 
a moat tnmultuous ooean. The knowledge and learning which this University has 
already given you implemented by this voice of Ood will ever be ready to guide 
you in finding the line of Truth on every oooasion when you have to decide as to 
the course of conduct to be followed, l! you want to be true to your material 
body, follow the laws whloh govern matter. For this, the soienoes which you 
learnt in this University will help you. If you want to be true to your apirltuM 
inner self, follow Universal laws that relate to the rise and fall of soul or spirit. 
F'>r this, your oonsant study of your inner self in the light of your own oonsoienoe 
and religion will help you. The height of your rise as a man iu this life will be in 
proportion to the strength with whioh you p^rasp Truth and make it your guidUng 
rale of oonduot. Your body may die, but its effect on your real self will survim 
Bo far as we oan see, there is a never-eudiog ohain of causes and effect in this 
Universe. The present is the effect of the past and the future will be the effeot 
of the present. These are eternal laws, with truthfulness in your hand, you oaa 
steer olear of Soylla and Oharybdis to that shore of everlasting peace and happluemi 
whioh every soul would like to have after Its release from the prison of the body. 
Live a truthful life and even death will be welcome to you. with the help of Trurnii, 
you may solve the very problem of life. 


My next advioe to you is to live iu a spirit of service. Akbar— the gieat poet 
of AJiababad— simply embodied a Truth in beautiful verse, when he said that the 
greatest ambition of the present generation seemed to be to pass the A«, 
examination, enter into servioe, retire on pension and then die. This should not He 
your only ambition. Look at everything with a spiritnal mentality. When you ijbfh 
a service or profession, specialize yonrself in some branch of it with the objeot eif 
leaving it richer and better than you found it. This is a debt whioh you owe to 
humanity. Specialization will be a golden rale for yonr snooess in life also. Start 
year new oareer in a spirit of service whioh you may go on atoengthenisg. 
sharpen this spirit join if possible some humanitarian aasooutiou or organlsEatioB ai A 
hobby. 80 that when you retire, that hobby and spirit may oontinue to give aufiotoiit 
nourishme^ to yonr soul up to the last moment Live to serve othm, 

service of others, you were so benefitted as to reach Wuf wtisiit 
stature. I^t others now benefits by your servioe. India needs aei^uie fiuiii litt- 
Mas so hMj today. Will you no^be true to your own mother oouutoy ? “ ‘ “ 


of there fewe'ofO^ kaSTW 

in days of adversity and of prosperi^. The impelling foroe Wnd 'mu 
ehonld be a tom to eervejither hnnwn wage who are^ally 
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acts afaoold be a deaire to serve other haman beings who are really rays emanating 
from the same san (o which yon belong. Remember, it is a question of angle of 
Villon only. Yon can support your own family and say that you are doing it in a 
spirit of servide. Spirit you are, and a spiritual life you should live. 

Again, do not think that the days of student life nave come to an end today, in 
fact they have bemn today on a wider scale. Mr. DeOruyther, my Law Professor 
at the Canning College, used to say that the difference between an Indian and English 
lawyer was that after passing the Bar Examination the former thought that the days 
of study were over, whereas the latter acted as if they were only beginning. 

Agfaio, your vision of this life should ever be that of an optimist. In everything, 
yon see signs of design and soheme. It is impossible that there should be no design 
or soheme underlying this panorama of human life. The very nature of our concep- 
tion of God leads us to the conclusion that whatever be the soheme, it will be for 
the good of humanity. All round we see ^ood coming out of evil. Therefore difficult 
though the problem of minority and majority may be, yet India must certainly be 
progressing towards a goal for the good of all. The minority and the majcrity will 
eventually have to learn to live together. The sight of Hindus, Muslims, Christians 
and Parsis living so amioabiy together for centuries in the past is unique in itself on 
this globe. Today, they fight on some trivial point. Tomorrow they begin living as 
close neighbours with only a wall Intervening between their houses. My best friend 
was a Hindu, Babu Shoo Sahai, to whom I owe so muoh in my life. Do not be led 
away by spasmodic eruptions which I treat as signs not of disruption but of a process 
of readjustment through which every country which is in a stage of transition must 
pass. Maintain a oorreot perspective of things. Your Syed or Pathan should never 
look upon Arabia or Afghanistan as his home. Your forefathers decided to make 
India their home and you need not be too sentimental on this point now. Such 
settled facts cannot be unsettled. Love Indian soil ; love all those who live on this 
soil irrespective of caste or creed ; respect every culture and religion that go side by 
side with your own on this beautiful land of yours. A rainbow acquires its beauty 
by the masterly mingling of its odours. Yours is a country of raiimow cultures and 
creeds. Our different onltnres, if properly mixed, may add to the beauty of the whole. 
This will be made possible if the real position and value of man’s life be found out 
and taught by our Universities. Thereiore remain cheerful and optimistio up to the 
last moment. I do not think that the solution of the communal problem lies in belt 
theory. If they oould live together for centuries in the past, the ohances are, they 
could do so for centuries in xuture. The solution lies in your knowledge of true 
value of things, and that knowledge you must have sooner or later. If your ideas 
of values of things remain wrong, where is the guarantee that these Muslim and 
Hindu belts will not begin fighting against each other in future with greater 
bitterness. Germany wants to form a G^man belt in Europe to make it strong 
enough to get colonies. We have gone too far in our distribution of population to 
retrace our steps. The belt theory is not a proper solution from the point of view 
of humanity. Be pleased with this life. Bemain optimistio and cheerful. Everything 
is leading to the good of humanity. ,, . 

One word more and 1 have done. **Rema!n truthful to your Alma Mator. it 
has given its best to you. It is now your turn to give your best to it. 
my friends. I wish you a happy and suooessfol career in this life. May God neip 
you. 


Hie Raagooii UahrarsitsT G>nTOcatioii 

Hw folloidiui' is the text of fh. sddross delivered by the Baii'yAeBir Mya Bu, 
Et., Bsr>at-Uw, Vioe-(9inioellor, Uairersiiy of Rsngooa at the Annual OouTOoatioa 
of the Bangopn UaiTen^ty hold on llinraday, the 8th. Deembor 1938. 

One of the nudn events of tiie year is the proposal to amend the Bangoon Uw* 
varsity Aot Two mid half years ago Government set up a Committee to enqmr. 
into ue worUng of the Aot and to asoertidii what amowunenta, if any, were 
aaary or desiraCo. The recommendations of that Committee, ud the news 
interested bodies on those reeommendatioae, were examined Government . 
an amending Bill was drafted. The Bill was introdnoed in Hoim of Beprw 
tives during the last seadon, but it is yet to te seen whiter it will be plaow 
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the statute book in its present from. The Untrersltjr anthorities . tookJJ 
stnis to i>]aoe their views before the Honsei and I trust Uiat _ they will bA ®uy 
wended and considered. I hope that those who are charged with the rewnllW^ 
of during and moulding the niture of this University, wfll bear nppwm^ in WWf 
miods that the altimate purpose of a modern Unive rsity fs that it should he 
for the oultivation and aavanoement of knowledge, as iJso the trdning 
the formation of obaraoter In the youth of the Country. As a publio msmutlon th# 
University has no right to ignore, but welcomes publio oritioism, and will op aii is 
oau to give effect to the same so long as it is constructive in nature and Intended to 
preserve the efEioienoy of work and to maintain a high academic standard. . 

The desire for an investigation into the teaching conducted in the University nao 
its Colleges, with a view to making readjustments as the changing times m 
oiroumstanoes may require, has not only been felt by those outside the Universityi 
but also by its teachers. The aoademio body believes that such an investigation mv 
most profitably be oonduoted by persons, who, by^ reason of their aoademio quan- 
fioations and oy experience of University education, are best fitted for the work. 
The senate has from time to time since 1933 petitioned to the Chancellor ibat a 
Commission of experts be appointed for this purpose. When news was received In 
this country of the appointment, by the Becratary of State for the Colonies, . kn 
Expert Commission to enquire into the possibilities for higher education in Malay, 
both the Council and Senate urged the Chancellor to take ^vantage of the ^Pl^* 
tunity to invite the Commission to Bangoon to conduct an investigation here* The 
project however had to bo abandoned when it was learnt that, even If agreement 
could be obtained for the Commission to visit Burma, it would be able to devote 
only a brief period to the Bangoon University. 


In the last Convocation Address, His Excellency referred to the gap that exisM 
between the graduate and the cultivator and advised University students to guide 
and assist vilmgers in making the best use of all the means which are now available 
for the improvement of their comfort and standard of living. An important step 
has been taken in that direction by the revival, in an improved form, of the Agn- 
oultural College at Mandalay and its recognition as a Constituent College of the 
University, degree Courses in Agriculture were started on the 16th June 19BS and 
wo look forward to the Convocation in 1940 when the first group of graduates la 
Agriculture, young men specifically trained for and devoted to the purpose mentioned 
by His Excellency, will receive their degrees. 

While University education is primarily intended for those within her walls, yet 
one of the University's important functions is to disseminate knowledge in all 
possible ways. Memoers of the staff in the past have from time ^ to time delivered 
lectures of and short courses to the publio. The Standing Committee of the Senate 
has now appointed a University Committee for Extra Mural leaching and under the 
auspices oi this Committee a very successful course of lecture was given during 
the monsoon term. Other courses are in contemplation and will be §^vea in the 
near future. 

One of the questions that is attracting much attention nowdays is the question of 
unemployment especially among the educated classes. While this problem has not 
yet attained the serious proportions it has reached in many other countries, it la 
still sufficiently grave in Burma, and is liable to beoome more acute as time goes .on. 
Experts are agreed that this problem is primarily an eoonomio one and Inaii 8^ 
only satisfactory solution lies in a organization of the eoonomio and social pattm 
of the country and its people. This is a process which cannot snooeaafuUy be OOiA- 
pleted in one generation ; and meanwhile the University must oontinue to 
iQoreasing numbers of graduates while we cannot hope for a ooxreapondbg 
in the number of vaoant posts to which they may seek admission. 

Statistios reveal to us that nearly sixty per cent of the students who omnb tin be 
the University fail to get beyond the intermediate stage. It la evident frit 

those students wonld have pursued quite suooessful life oareers had mw biaii 
diverted, at the pre-University stage, to vooationa suited to thdr individoal^^^^^^^^SS 
ment or abilitv. To effect this a reoriranizfttion nf tha 




In 8 ooieibr« nnleis yon make use of it in joor daily life as a trustee for the oommo 
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Biil OB iha tnmbled waters of life. lam oerti^n that no more among 70 B hM uy 
itiasioiis aboat the grim realities that you will now be called upon to me. Obetaolea 
will lie in par path bat if you look on them as challenges to yoar skill 7 oa nw 
not only triamph over them bat will also aohieve a self-confidence and seft-control 
which will enable yon to face fatare diffioalties. When yoa are assailed by dsabt 
as to the proper coarse of action or condaot, remind yoarself of the obligations you 
have entered upon to-day for the precepts implied in them will ever guide 
yoa aright. 

And finally, in addition to the faot that you hold yoar skill and knowledge in tmst 
for the good of mankind, yoa are also stewards of the honoar and reputation of the 
University. As members of its alumni you are now entitled to take a share in 
gaiding im fatare development and progress ; and if the degree with which yoa have 
bm invested to-day has any value for you I exhort you to guard, most jealously^ 
the fair name of the institution which has conferred it on yoa. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following address was delivered on the 10th. December 1938 by the Hon’Ue 
Pandit Govind»Ballahh Pant at the Convooation of the Luoknow University at the 
Sixteenth Annual Oonference of the University at Lucknow 

Education is oo-extensive with human life and interests. There are several prob- 
lems which are peouliar to our Universities. Controversies regarding Federal or 
Residential Universities, rivalries between arts and science, the competing claims of 
modern and clasical languages, the defects of our educational system with its intense- 
ly literary and abstract character and the need for giving it a vocational bias and 
introdnoing meohanioal commercial and technical subjects to a substantial extent in 
the University curriculum have claimed public attention and been stressed by 
their protagonists from time to time. I have no desire to deal with these matters 
in detail. In the midst, however, of {diversity and variety— whatever be the form, 
the method or the oontent of eduoatiou— there is a lunaamental uniformity. The 
entire fabric of Universities, irrespective of any apparent marks of difference of 
oonfiicting views and pursuits must be animated by a common purpose, a universal 
soul and reared in and dominated by high and noble ideals. 

At a time like the present, when nations arc arming themselves at a furiomi 
pace and a world war may be upon us at any moment we should remind ourselves 
constantly of the eternal verities which form the essential feature and the real 
hallmark of University life. The ideals of a University have been defined and 
ptMcb^ in no uncertain terms by writers of repute and men of letters and culture^ 
and yet the , world to-day seems to have sadly deviated from them, with Um 
rMuit that it 18 faced with a serious crisis which threatens the very eristenoe of 
civilization. The doctrines which men of light and learning have neld dear, the 
universal progress ancf happiness are being thrown into tiba 
melting pot. The prospect for humanity looks gloomy and giving cause for 
HS ®u»ety to thoughtful people. %ceat events iu the hittory uf 

bankruptcy of the aominaut powers. Abyssinia, Cmiaiu 
Spin bear a painful testimony to the degradation whidi iMa 

• I® international affairs and the rule of the big stick 

Md physical might has become almost nniversal. All that man adderra afte 
^ tribulation seem to be crumbling into dust and the fo^ 

SsntnrS^f^h^m^^^^ cherWiod herittta^ 

ouman a^ievement, courage and sacrifice is seriously meuaoedLuis 
perpetrat^ by Germany on the Jews are simply revolt&g and inhiwiS? 

barbarities of the iron and mediaevid ages, ualy is f n smSn 
®*t®®t, following Germany’s example in this resoect All thf« 

SSy* oulminating point in tbeie th^nn 

. ^be world has been in a state of ccanolnaa dif nniithrin m Sm 
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Whit is true of the political field is equally true of the economic. There was 
dislooatioo of economic forces during the war, followed by a certain amount of 
relubiiltation, which however proved unstable. The economic system has bmn 
criroled and s^ems to be completely out of geer since. The world seemed to be 
formng ahead towards new levels of material prosperity when the depression set in 
ana the entire structure collapsed. As in the political so in the economic sphere 
fanaticism and stupid superstition to the ezclasion of reason brought about a 
lamentable catastrophe. Conflicts due to unreason, cowardice and greed were 
visible ever]rwhere. Instead of economic stabilisation, we had a series of economic 
crisis in q^nick succession, accompanied by currency warfare, restrictions on produc- 
tion, prohibition or strict regulation of imports, economic isolation and intense 
mnomie conflicts and antagonism to the detriment of the entire human race. It 
is most amazing and depressing that all this should have happened when nature 
and providence were prolific in their bounty and munificence, and when the world 
had shrunk, distances had been annihilated and men and women, old and young, in 
different quarters of the globe had been brought into close and living contact with 
one another through telephone, wireless, aeroplane, radio and other similar 
blessing of science. Besides, there was no real justification for this conflict 
and exclusive isolation. 

While until the last war the sources of man and the gifts of nature were 
limited, there has been a remarkable progress in this direction in recent years. 
Parodoxicat though it may seem, the slump and the consequential impoverishment 
were due to the existence of plenty in most countries. Since the war, the output 
of commodities has jgone up considerablv. The world economic surveys of the 
League of Nations cmarly show that there has been a considerable increase in 
commodity out-put and what Is still more important there is an unlimited capacity 
in nature to turn out in an almost unbounded measure whatever man ne^s. 


While filled with an ardent desire to serve those near about you, you should not 
forget that, with the modern facilities of communication and transport, with tlio 
inter«dependance of nations any event of importance occurring in any country 
has its reaction and reperoassions in the other happening elsewhere. You 
cannot therefore afford to be indifferent to what is happening elsewhere. You 
will have to shoulder the burden of the world. If forces of reaction gain 
ascendancy m any part of the world your country cannot remain unaffected 
thereby. Yon should regard yourselves as citizens of the world and every- 
thing tending to ciroumscribe the field or servioe should be repugnant to you. 
Universities are meant to equip you for the highest and the noblest achievements in 
the widest sphere. You ihonld not let your manhood be dwarfed and eclipsed by com- 
munal considerations. Commnnalism is a negation of culture and incomuatible srith a 
liberal faith. The communal * virus has crept oven into oar ediioationai institutions 
in some plaoes. This is most deplorable. At least in the pure intellectual 
atmosphere of the Universities yonr thoughts and dreams and ambitions should tran- 
scend the narrow oommnnal orbit. 

The University is a place of probation for you. You have ample opportunity for 
discipline and training, A balanced mind endowed with the faculty of reasoning ana 
independent judgment is the key to intelleotnal happiness and inoral equipoise. An 
eduoated mau must be able insnnctiyely to perceive and do the right thing. 

Booial or economic arrangements #hioh cannot bear the soortiny of the oannons 
of human dignity ahonld not be aooeptable to him, and anything that bears narsniy 
or unfairly on any seotion of the bomainnity should not be oonntenanoed by 
Onstom and tradition should not be a stambing block to him but merely a stepping* 


A considerable eeotlon of our population is still labouring under various social and 
civil disabilities. Sometimes they are looked upon as less tfaw human and deniea 
the rights and privileges to which every member of the public has an innem 
right and claim. Oolture reoogulzes the dignity of men and regwds all 
in the sight of God. A oultured person should not content until he sees social i 
justice completely remedied. ^ - A^T^xr that 

University education has come in for a lot of criticism. Nobody wq 

there are many defects In it and ample room for improvement. I nsv® j -g 
oonsoiouB of several defibienoies, some of which should in my opinion be regar u 
BeriouB, but I would strongly deprecate the imposition of any the 

a view to restrioting thel^wing tide of Universtty eduogtion. We should recast w 
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syatam, bot I cannot pennade myself to belieye that knowledge to dangerona e r_tha t 
any man is made the worse beoanse of the ednoatioa be has KMiyea. Dame 
haTo gone to the length of even reoommending reornitment to the pnbiio servioes^at 
the undergraduate stage, so that students may not flook to the Uniyersities. 1 my am 
add that I have no particular prejudice against Uniyersities being maintained by tna 
State. In so far as we are unable to assist the Uniyersities it Is because thwe are 
other Gompeting claims on ns and there are seyeral things which must claim our 
attention first. But I would set no limit to the assistance which a Uniyersity may 
receiye from the public exchequer. Instances of other countries do not quite fit in 
with our own. If the State can afford this I should hold that it is the right of 
every young man to receive all facilities for intellectual equipment and advancement 
subject to his making such monetary contribution to it as his oiroumstanoes 
may allow. 

Some of this confusion and this apathy towards higher eduoatian is due to the 
unemployment prevailing among the educated young men. Lest I should be^ misundeiv 
stood I must unreservedly admit that it is the duty of the State to provide fruitful 
channels of activity for all citizens and especially for the educated youth. But no 
community can live on and be fed by clerical jobs. In fact, 1 strongly hold that 
the attitude towards education as a mere passport to public services is highly 
undesirable. It circumscribes and narrows one's horizon and serves as a damper 
on one’s talents and hampers one’s spiritual growth. It not unoften results in the 
sacrifice of one’s genius lor the sake of a career. I feel that a considerable part of 
this unemployment is due to deeper causes also. The education which was introduced 
in our country about a hundred years ago at the instance of I^rd Macaulay was 
not based on any inspiring ideal. It was utterly lacking in a national outlook. The 
idea of public service was entirely absent. The system was introduced primarily 
with a view to producing suitable persons for holding subordinate and clerical posts 
under British administrators. Those who received education in English schools and 
colleges were for the most part isolated from the people of the country and the 
masses in the villages and town. They lived and had their being in a different 
society and whil e it would not be correct to say that they lived as parasites their 
roots were not embedded in the open fields. Their general attitude and approach 
towards the vast mass of the people was as a rule undemooratio, personal 
and some what arrogant. 


We should remodel our system of education. Simplicity and frugality should be 
the essential characteristic of our oriental life, especially in the present stage. 
Education should aim at producing men of character and enlightenment devoted to 
the service of the people. We should aim at producing missionaries and pioneers 
who will find joy in the service of others. Tho lot of the villager is pitiable. On the 
whole the upper and the middle classes have thriven at his cost, while to him life 
has meant unrelieved toil and drudgery from day to day throughout the year. The 
educated owe a duty to him and it must be their endeavour to lift him from bis 
misery, to raise his stature and to enrich his life and bring the blessings of sctenoOi 
arts and medicine within his easy reach. 

Government has appointed several committees to examine the system of ednoatidn. 
If our Universities are to play their part properly they have to adapt themselves |o 
the environments in which they are placed. A University is a temple of lean^ig 
and the teachers should be able by their example and precept to inspire those siMeS 
at their feet. In such a sanctuary there can be no room for intrigue, jealousy S 
factions. To the genuine teacher, the type of man whom we want at our universmbk 
teaching is not a profession but the fulfilment of a mission in 
finds hiB life. 

As 1 have already said the Government has appointed oommittees to namhia 
present system of education in all stages and to suggest such changes asww^^ 
^nsider qeoessary. I need not anticipate the re8n& of their inVestig^M 
deliberations but 1 look to our Education Reorganization Oommittee^^^' 
advice. 1 hkope that they will fully examine the — “ • - 


so. to as I am oonoerned has impressed me greatly. I was di 
of the greatest ednoationists of modern times had declared 
report jyas a remarkable document It serves to fink 


basio edi 
lighted to _ 
that the lUiil 

s^l ouCTioulum wiA to nUmi environmOTts“oT the^'soSto^^Sf 
omelatlon is to essence of to soheme of bario-^educatton. I 
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we have started new training colleges at Allahabad and Benares, and I hope 
that the oritios and soeptios will at least have the patience to watoh the 
experiment with sympathetic interest I am snre that if it is dispassionately 
examined it .win not be easy to spam saperoilioasly the reasoned soheme 
whioh is adambrated therein. 

It gives me great pleasure to offer my felicitations to all those on whom degrees 
have just been conferred. I sincerely trust that whatever be your avocation in life 
and whatever career you choose to adopt you will not forget, in the discharge of the 
dnties and responsibilities whioh may be called upon you to perform, tiiat you are 
educated men and have been members of a distinguished University. You should 
never fall short of the ideals for whioh the University stands. 

This is the time when we are shaking free from our shackles and trying to emerge 
into the fulness of national life. It will be your privilege to take part in diis strug^e 
fdr liberty and to help to usher into the society of nations that independent India 
which will be the strongest guarantee of the rights and liberties of other nations. 
But you have to perform a still higher task. You will have to administer the affairs 
of this free India, so that every citizen will find the fulfilment and the fruition of his 
life. You will have to fight poverty and disease, inertia and superstition, unjust 
exploitation of man by man, superficial dootrines and debased sooiai practices. You 
must always cast your weight on the right side, whether in political or other sphere. 

Great are you responsibilities, but it is a privilege to live and to work in times like 
these when humanity is in travail and a new world is being born, a world in which 
each shall work for all and no one shall be denied the opportunity to unfold to the 
gifts of the mind and spirit whioh natnre has endowed him with. India expects great 
things from you. She expects that you will always do yonr best and will be in your 
best form in whatever you do. I hope that you will not believe her expeotations and 
will rise nobly to the occasion without any thought of self whenever yonr services 
are in demand. I conclude with the words of our national poet 

‘‘Gonseoration of our life waits to be received from Nature’s owu hand and it 
should accompany our training of heart, mind and imagination, a training whioh is 
not only for the production of timber of a high market value, if mind could be com* 
pared to a tree, but for exhibiting the wealth of its flowers whioh contributes to the 
foy of creation, often without our notioing it.”— ^Yande Aiataram.” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. (7. Jf. Eeddy^ Vice- 
Chanceller, i^ndhra University at the seventeenth Convocation of the Nagpur 
University held on the lOlh. Deeemirer 1938 

On this occasion, under your Act, I have to address more particularly the Graduates 
who are just going out into the world. I join yonr Cbanoellor and Yloe-Ohanoellor 
in extending my hearty congratulations to the young men and women who have 
obtained their degrees to-day. I tnist that their future careers will be just as suocess- 
fol. Of course, the world is not a College. There things are not clearly marked, 
demsroated, no text books are prescribed, and no grace marks given though luck is a 
fair but fiekle substitute for academic grace. However, If your judgment has been 



addressing an intelleotud audience has always been to present them with the pro d- 
lems that they have to encounter, and to indioate to them the methodology that tney 
should pursue in arriving at their conclusions : Naturally I will have to illustrate oy 
a referenoe to oonorete issues, many of whioh are in their very nature controversial. 
I do not wish to impose my opinions: nor do I feel it necessary even to state my 
opinions. But witboui oonorete illustrations, it would all be speakinjf in the a i 
and that means speaking for the air, and empty perfotmimee which shouia no 
avoided. And so if current questions are touched upon, it is not with the W0» « 
propaganda but as points for your independent thinking and resolotion. 

The daya are gone by when Governmeat service was derided as a 
pat^tism. Latterly, and very natui^y and properly, we have been revising 
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preTions values of publio life and personal oonduot, and have cme to feel that 
even the members of the old bureaucracy have not been really quite so bad ^ . 
had imagined and that they too had been actuated by much benevolenoe and effloient 
wisdom, and that therefore our gratitude is due to them. A fortiori, no sin nan 
attaoh to servioe in the ever-growing national governments of India. But I have Ho 
doubt that in these days too, publio servioe in the sense of political life and non* 
official work, will continue to be the greater attraction, and the larger and more 
meritorious field. For that very reason, an outline map of Indian publio life mny 
not be altogether without its value. 

Mahatmaji has said that the Parliamentary mind has come to stay. Gan we go further 
and hold that the democratic method also has come to stay ? For without Demo- 
cratic methods Parliaments are a fake and farce. The democratic method implies 
not only a general mass activity and responsibility such as must be there under every 
form of nationalism, but individual responsibility, a sense of responsibility of 

each individuad as voter and a constituent element, however small, remote and 
indirect, in the Government. I hope that my young friends going out into the 
world will honour the obligations of a democratic vote fully and always. DemooraOy 
and in fact every ^Ocracy’ will be a success only when moral worth or personu 
competence and political importance go together. That is to say, when only men 
of merit and character exeroise power and infiuence. If worthless men are 
elevated to high places, whether by accident of birth or corruption by money or 
ignorant votes, the result cannot be a success. A vote is not constitutive of 
merit. It ougnt to be reoognitive of merit. Let os not imagine that because we 
get a large number of votes, we are necessarily very ^ood and great. It Is a 
mistake to think that many votes bring in their train many virtues. (Loud 
Laughter). Professor Qwatkin of Cambridge used to put it humorously and 

mathematically thus r^^^Zero plus zero plus zero is still zero.*’ The illusion that a 
large number of worthless votes will give you a worthy representation ought to be 
discarded. It is a fallacy to think that a large number of zeroes will give U8 
either substance or quality. 

This is not a new truth. Carlyle has driven home the lesson that all human 
activity should be subordinated, not so much to the positive laws enacted 
by man, as to the eternal laws graven on adamantine tables. Human 

right and powers have to be regulated by a loyal consideration of the higher and 

more eternal laws. Drummond has said that there is a natural law in the moral 


world which you can no more ignore without serious consequences than the laws of 
the natural world or of physiology. We can defeat this party of that by organising, 
by rousing passions and prejudices. But can we defeat the inexorable law of hist^ 
rioal Karma that will sooner or later work itself out ? The moving finger writes 
and having write moves on, and not all the flow of the votes of the world can 
obliterate one letter of that fateful writing. That is why whatever the form ctf 
Government, there is always a call on our part for refiection, for honest critioisia 
and the endeavour to weigh things in the eternal scales and live better lives. 1^ 
ballot box is not the Eleventh Avatar of Vishnu. (Cheers). 


am giaa 

ferenoe of political power directly in the Provinces and indirectly as by vray itf 
subtle reaction, even in the All-India Government, from the British bureaucHrasy |a 
Indian national and nationalistic hands. It is gratifying to note that our Hiiilillj^ 
have been, speaking generally, conspicuous successes. (Cheers). I do not wish to 
say anything about a Province in which 1 am only a transient guest (tiSUghterK Sto 
I have no hesitation in acclaiming the Madras Ministry as a set of peojm 
high purpose who would do credit to any Government in any part of tot wdi& 
(Applause). Lord Erskine the other day uttered words of sincere praise tli hbiuam 
of the Ministry. I have spoken to a good few Governors— at any rate to 
Governors, whether good or not— (Laughter), and they are all agreed that otr 
itries, considering all the circumstances of the situation, have beS nottwottov 
oesses. . I am not one of those who believe that a Governor’s praise is 
nation and curse. (Cheers). Appreciation, sincere and true from any fieSrtor 
to be dear to every heart, human enough to respond to kindness and to TncImrSmS 
gene^esito. This then is the time when we should ooolly and oalmly reflleot 
m requfremente of a democr^y j because refiection in troubled 

^ regarded as having either moral value or intolieoteal 
will be like repentance when you Save got into trouble or ' 
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toaiid oat. (Laoghter). It is maoh better that in this hoar of general snooetm and 
good credit, when nobody can point the finger of eoorn at oar Ministers, we reflected 
on the requirements of democracy, so that we may safeguard ourseWea against 
possible pufallg and dangers and not rashly go over the precipice. 

If yoa ask me whether this thought that I am placing before yon is new one, 1 
aay 'No*. It is as old as Aristotle. Aristotle pointed out how every form of Govern- 
ment was liable to perversions special to its constitution and suflfered from congenital 
weakness which, unless guarded against, developed into disease, degeneration, decay 
and death. Thus monarchy, good at one time, if its power is not controlled and 
regulated by oonsiderations of equity, legality, the general good and expediency, 
becomes tyranny. Similarly. Aristocracy may degenerate into Oligarchy, and Demo- 
oraoy into Mobocraoy. No life’s process, political or physiological, has permanent 
immunity from disease and death caused by internal weaknesses or external attacks. 
Look at the ourioas forms that Democracy or the mockery of democracy has assumed 
in modern Europe. In Germany there is oonsoription of votes in favour of the Nazi 
Government. They do not have party elections but what are called one list elections 
which are no elections. The Government propose a list for what it calls a p^ular 
plebiscite. Voters have to say *'yes” or "no”, that is to say "yes”. (Laughter). There 
are no alternative candidates to be voted for. And if they do not vote for the 
Government candidate, they are given political education in concentration camps. 
(Laughter). 1 hope that that kind of democracy will not spread beyond the frontiers 
of the Fatherland. (Oheers). The eleotorates in Germany and in Italy are supposed 
to have freedom of vote. There is a story of a religious fanatic who devoutly 
believed in God, and therefore had naturally nothing but contempt for man. (Laughter). 
Approaching one of his friends with a revolver m his hand, he said "Tell me 
frankly, do you believe in God or no ? You are free to answer as you like. Only 
I must tell you that I just now shot a man who said he did not believe in God.” 
(Laughter). That is the democracy— the pleblscital basis with electoral conscription 
of Diotatorship that you have got in Germany and Italy, and the type is spreading. 
Bousseau was of opinion that even in England the people enjoyed liberty only during 
the elections. (Laughter), A friend of mine improved on Rousseau’s dictum and said 
that daring the elections the British citizens had not only full freedom but plenty 
of free beer. (Loud laughter). Thereafter, till the next general elections, they had 
no freedom, or free beer. 


A similar thought, though not in those terms, seems to have been expressed by a 

S romlnent Minister of Madras, who is reported to have declared in connection with 
ie opposition roused by some of his measures, that as he had a majority be had 
every right to rule as he pleased till he was overthrown either by the legislature or 
by the electorate. The question is, have majorities not only the right to rule but the 
nrat to misrule ? In the old days, we had the divine right of kings to tyrannise. 
Eukve we to-day the divine right of majorities to tyrannise ? Evil cannot be a right, 
whether divine or human. Is there not something to be said in favour of the grand 
old theocratic doctrine of Islam that all secular powers, however installed, are but 
Vicegerents of God and should act as the agents and instruments of a Providence who 
Is all mercy and compassion ?— Not that the theory was universally or even generally 
practised. (Laughter). No theory ever is, not even the latest in our midst. 
(Laughter). It is because even democracy Is liable to errors of judgment, if not 
mischief of a graver kind, that in some coastitutions they have introduced direct and 
oontinuous control of the people over Ministries and Legislatores by means of sncn 
oontrivances as recall and referendum, whioh are a mitigation of party government 
ind the plenary rights supposed to be conferred by general elections. 

Bat why should seoular power, even elected power, be subordinated to ^‘fiher 
moxaf bonsideratiODS ? What if it is not so sabordioated ? The answer is, 
result granny in some shape or another ; and sooner or later, tyranny leads to sirire 
and ciw war. Either the tyrannical government will be overthrown or 
weakness thus caused will make the State au easy prey to foreign invadw^ ^ 


strength, stabili^ and everiaatingneea depend on how earthly power, however graera^ 
or installed, subjects iti^ voluotarily to the regulation of heavenly laws. Moral law^ 


oy goou goTernmeoc win auu muse penau. abu law guouiim 

i^. the need to be atroog enough to repeal foreigu attacks. It cannot be asoe 

(oMheis, 
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The great thing abont England is that it is not the partionlar “arohy or *ommi ’ 
that is responsible for its national and international greatness, bnt the soint m 
oonstitntionalism ; that power of self-oontrol and innate regard for the deeper ^ws-^ 
hnman nature, whioh is so ingrained in the British oharaoter. To illustrate : 1m 
libend Government under Asquith passed legislation curtailing the powers of the 
House of Lords. For the last 20 years since, the Conservative Party whioh opposed 
that legislation tooth and nail and would not bend except under threat of the roym 
creation of sufficient Peers to force it through the House of Lords, has been in 
oontinuouB and overwhelming power in Parliament. Yet did it try to get that legisla- 
tion repealed ? No. Similarly, when the dynastic question about the late King arose, 
Mr. Baldwin took the Leaders of the Opposition into oonfidenoe, though they were a 
very small minority, and managed to reach a solution by general consent instead of 
by the mechanical force of his majority. Unless we learn how to subordinate legal 
rights and powers to the idea of moral competence, we shall be either tyrants or 
slaves, never free men. 

Every form of Government and espeoially democracy rests on two foundations. 
The first is a strong oharaoter, individual and more especially racial, with an enormoM 
capacity for organisation. It is from this point of view that 1 aoolaiin the 
Congress as one of the greatest contributions to the political and moral regeneration of 
our country. (Applause). It has taught our people now to organise. But then man 
is more than a machine. He must not become either a part of the machine 
that be has created or entirely Subservient to the machine itself. As the 
Hon^ble Mr. C. Bajagopalaohariar told us the other day— >what does it matter 
what a written constitution is like ? It depends on the Ministers In what way ^ it 
would be worked. A written constitution adjusts itself to the character and personality 
of the Ministers. Similarly I suppose In the case of organisations. The party machine 
must be worked by men ; and wnen men cease to be men, they cannot work it. It 
works them. 1 have welcomed Mr. Bajagopalachariar’s pronouncement as a ^eoreti- 
oal introduction to the practical acceptance of the Federation, however defective the 
Federal Act might be, and I hope that my interpretation is correct. 

The second foundation is that along with strong oharaoter you must have a sane 
judgment. Will without reason, reason without will, either is an unhappy combina- 
tion. The two must go together balancing each other. And to-day ft is on the 
Principles of Political Judgment, which I think will bo of some use to the young 
people going out into the world, in whioh politics are of such overwhelming import- 
ance, that f wish to say a few words, indicative and illustrative, but by no meana 
exhaustive. 


Great men have dealt with these two subjects, namely, hindrances to good citizen- 
ship and hindrances to sound political judgment. Immortal Plato has told us that 


there are certain fallacies into which 


fall easily. He called them "Idola”— 


idols as we might translate into English— the idols of the market, the idols of the 
cave and the idols of the theatre. It is always worthwhile to keep in touch with the 
two Fathers of political philosophy, Plato and Aristotle. Mr. Bryoe, who was belli 
Professor and statesman of the highest standing, has written a whole book on 
^Hindrances to Good Oitizenship”. He analyses the power of money in demooraHo 
politics, of the press and of the various interests and how they create obstacles in ito 
way of integrity of public life. Turning to ideas, there is the book on '^Education? 
and ^study of Sooiology” by the philosopher, Herbert Spencer, who enumerates iU 
the prejudices whioh colour and distort our judgments. May not the 
Science Departments of our Universities take up this line of enquiry with referenoa 
to Indian facts and conditions and analyse the impediments that we enoounter both In 
regard to ideas and in regard to conduct, in a dispassionate and scientific manaei^ } 
It has been siud, I know not with what amount of truth, that onr MimioipMities ind 
local bodies have hot functioned properly, ^hy has this been the case ? And ih Hii 
larger political life too, have not oommunalism and other factors vitiated the 
of our duty as citizens ? A Political Science Department should not be oonteat vin 
suohjeneral statements like these. It most oollect the date, analyse and 
specfifio, and if I may say so, quantitative conclusions as far as posteUe. b il Mt 
ywy easy in India to pass on a nostrum on the ground that our anoimits h^kii 
in ft and had prmribed it ? The appeal to ancientry— has it the 

S wer over the different races in the world? And if It has not^MnS 
e eansM th^ ^e It snob a widespread oonenoy amongst one 
j progressive and some regMsive? 

talking to a Iriend of mine who was praish^ cur ancieiitB-^I mmA th^ 
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1 do not want to touch any other ancients (Laughter) ; it is only with my own 
ancients that in these days of communalism I can take some filial liberty— and he 
was telling me that our ancients know eyerythlng and it was only we, their modern 
descendants, that were rotten to the core, wretched, weak, disunited and demordised. 
According to hkn, our ancients knew everything except how to prod ace a decent 
posterity. (Loud laughter). Shall we accept the old, becanse it is old, adopt the latest 
neoanse it is the latest, or should we treat each idea and prescription on its merits 
and adopt or reject according as it suits or does not suit us ? 

And what is meant by ^suits’ us ? Suits to preserve our ancient culture, to revive 
it and give it fresh currency In this new world or suits to make us a strong and 

g owerfnl people prepared for the tasks of the present and the future ? What again 
t meant by ^s* ? Hindus only ? Or an India in which the Hindus and Mussalmans 
and Christians and Parsees will all be Indians first, Indians next and Indian always 
and all through ? Thus you see how points of view have to be taken into account : 
how evalution proceeds on the basis of the policies we adopt. Does this not* show that 
several of the slogans and sutras of our politioal life oan only 1^ relatively true- 
true from certain points of view or for certain purposes, the importance and 
adequacy of which have also to be determined separately ? All around os, to use 
Plato’s expression, there are oaves, and thoatres, and markets, which the sensible man 
should be careful to avoid ? 

Take the term **National Education”. Whioh nation’s ? The Hindu nation’s or the 
Muslim or the Christians ? Has it or has it not a revivalistio flavour ? And oan we 
unite our people on the basis of a revival of the past ? Has not the past divided 
us ? If there is a chance of real unity between all the classes and communities in 
the country, aye the castes too, oan we secure it by going back to ancient cultures 
and customs ? Or will it be by evolving a future in which the ancientries of each 
and all of us would be duly modified and sub-ordinated to the requirements of an 
Indian India ? Supposing in place of National eduoation, we employ the term 
‘Nationalistic Education’, will it make a difference, emphasising a futurist outlook ? And 
again will it help if one people, namely say the Hindus, adopt the forward-looking 
policy while others in their religious or other zeal, adopt the backward looking 
policy ? Shall we not test the political ideas recommended in this and other ways ? 
And also adjust action to the bounds of the feasible and the possible ? 

Let me get away from what you may regard as side glances at current 
issues. As Seeley has said— History is past politics ; and politics is present 
history. Therefore, the larger factors that have moulded history might help us, 
if we can grasp them aright, to form helpful judgments in politics. Thinkers have 
believed in a Science of history. And there have been written a number of Inter- 
pretations of History, dealing with the great, the fundamental causes that have moulded 
the destinies of races. It is impossible to deal with ail of them here or even 
with any one of them in detail. I oan only touch and go. John Morley has said 
that the two most powerful and abiding factors have been religion and economics. 
One deals with the soul and the other with the stomaoh. And both are perennial 
Influences. But has religion been the same potent force in all communities and 
countries ? What is its power amongst the Hindus, the Mussalmans and the rest 
In India ? Why is it that some religions are more tolerant than others Some 
religions are aggressive ; some are widely indulgent ? As regards economics, we 
know in a general way that poor people, if they are powerful, plunder rich people 
If they are powerless. Poverty gives a motive for invasion. But without power, 
victory cannot be won. And what is it that gives power to races ? Is not power, 
oven without poverty, an incentive for aggression ? Do races ever have enough . 
And are we trying to cultivate the faculties and activities that lead to racial 
power I Which has the more potent influenoe in the Europe today, religion or 
race and economics ?— race for politioal purposes being defined not as tne 
anthropological race, which . will make the Germans and us, for instance, one 
people, but linguistto, whioh /seems to be the most powerful factor. Have not race 
and economics in a large measure superseded religion as a factor in the developnienc 
of States in the modern world ? And what exactly is our situation m tnm 
respect ? The biological interpretation stresses the importauoe of race, of insure 
and will, and the atrnggle for existence and the survival of the fittest come 
historians ^ve held mat ^ the downfall of Greece and Borne was 
stock degeneracy prodnoed by malaria. The mosquito is thus a factor m nistorp i 
Works nave been written on degeaarationi individual aud racial* Is not one siga 
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of degendmtion fhe inoapaoity to translate ideas, which are easily aoqnired, ilto 
iotiOQ and oondnot ? The ethical interpretation holds that good always saooeeds. 
Bat in the argument, it equates good the qualities that lead to snccess, aiM my 
nearly transforms itself into tho proposition, not that good prevails, but that 
what prevails is good. And yet, however we define virtue and good, unless they 
oooserve and promote power, permanent suooess and survival will not be possible^ 
(j^e of the eternal problems of life is how to correlate truth, power and goodness. 
Polities, not being a field of abstraot doctrines and dogmas, compromises, conserva- 
tive and promotive of power, are necessary, and to that extent truth and goodness 
mast make themselves flexible and elastic. And they do too to the aooompanfment 
of commentaries and explanations. There is a school of thought in our country 
whiob does not believe in straggle, and competition, necessarily Involving aggression 
and suffering. They would like to see the historical process of struggle abolish and 
the millennial process of oomplete peaoe and non-violence established as the rule of 
the universe or at any rate of India. Is this realisable ? I have already referred to 
those who wish to blot out tho Universities and stop this exploitation of nature, 
which carries with it the exploitation of the weaker man. Buokle is the answer 
to this. In this great book he has shown that the moral oondnot of men and races 
remains about the same from age to age and that therefore the key to progress, 
which is more rapid than moral evolution, cannot be found in ethical onanges. It is 
in intelleotnal progress that you must find the key to all the tremendous changes 
that have taken plaoe. Intellectnal progress in science and in Applied Soienoe is 
responsible for the rise of nations. Intellectual sterilitv leads to downfall. But 
again suppose the intellect is coupled with a strong will. It may give light for 
other people to walk by. Will it enable you to walk by it yourselves ? Is the 
Elan vital an acquirable faculty ? What a welter the world is. We are talking of 
human brotherhood and Mahatma Qandhl has most sublimely illustrated it by the 
Harijan uplift movement* (Applause). But in Germany the Jews are oeing 
perseouted and in the British Colonies, Indians oontinue to be treated as antonohablea. 
Is Manu an episode of Hindn history or is be the eternal old Adam of human nature, 
who oan never be left out of aocount ? I trust that this diffression into the spaoious 
field of interpretations of history so extremely sketohy and incomplete, will give you 
an idea of the modes of testing current policies. 

In India there are at present three or four ideologies, all of whioh deserve your 
attention. You must determine for yourselves which you will adopt and by whioh 
you will be guided. Firstly, the Oapitalistio idea. But oapitalists have never opposed 
regulation of the rights of property within limits. As Lord Salsbnry onoe put it 
“in a sense we are all sooialists now*’ and have been so for at least a oentnry. In 
the prinoipies of taxation, proteotion given to labour, old age pensions and so forth, 
sooifuistio economies have been liberally introduced. Secondly, there are the sooialists 
of varying degrees of radicalism. The oommunists are for re-constituting society on 
an entirely djfferent model. But none of these are democrats. The oommnnitto 
certainly believe in the totalitarian prinoiple, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. And 
the present autocrat of all the Russia’s, Joseph Stalin, seems to be a greater believer in 
chopping off heads than in counting them quietly. He too has now Introduo^ 
Gapitalistio elements into Russian economy— and national elements also. Ospi^ 
and Sex cannot be abolished, but only regulated. 


There is a third voioe in India, the Qand hian, noble, idealistio, sublime in mstty 
respeots. Ifahatma Gandhi tries to inouloate a new moral and evolve a new type of 
society, based on the two cardinal dootrines of non-violence and truth. Aa dedaoUdh 
from non-violence, we. have the following polioies— abolition of the police, aboli^a of 
the military and a State with no ooeroive power. The State most oe a sohool. aoi 4 ' 
barraqks; and a sohool without a oaue. From what he regards as truth oombinol wllli 
nqn-yioleaoe, we have an educational system whiob is to be sel^supporting and wmoii 
will incnloate the virtues of a self-contained life, the introdnotion to tiie smf-oontidiMd 
yillMS and to a non-qpmpetive, non-asgressive national economy. His rural veo^ 
ttimtion scheme— what Mr. Kumarappa oalfi deoentralised produotion— all these ira ini^ 
ded so much to create a new nation, as we nnderatand nation, but a naw abei4^: 
A before in the field of polUioe, nnoontaminated dootriaa ia 

A^d we have aowrdiqgly ^mpromiaes. The anthor of nop-vinlAfiiia ^ 

ployment of the Criminal Law Amendment Aot. flis Mowers are 
^ of the Army and for universal miliu^ training. And the OongraaeJ^^^^! 
ed a Committee to suggest eoouomio p&nuing for the whole oouS^^W^^Ife 
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Awatevlii Nehm .whose are the" opposite of those that emaDate from 

wardha, as the GhairmaD. Nor^, is truth arerse to ooalitlonal hargaios such aa have 
(UMyrnote^ed ordinary oppositions and parties. 

I mentioa. these thiags merely as suqeotsjmr serious refleotion. I have no opinions 
to give on this eeoasion. For my tmniOse is to make you think. Nor would I 
advise vou to decry a doctrine -simply because it cannot be immediately adopted whole- 
sale ana unalloyed. A praotioal test is, Will it lead to such betterment as would 
compensate for the sacrifice of its purity ? Mr. Kumafappa’s views have been severe- 
ly criticised by the young Andhra economist, Mr. Narayana Prasad and others. But 
tben^ has anj philosopblcal doctrine, any religion or philosophy, ever received per- 
fect illastration in this cantankerous world of ours ? As Shelley has put it, the 
white radiance of Eternity become impure and distorted as it comes through the 
many coloured dome of humanity. Do we therefore deny the .presence and value 
of the eternal Light ? The other day a Congress friend of mine in the Andhra 
Senate moved a resolution for organising a Universtity Training Corps. And when 
he Vas asked how he reconciled this with his dogma of non-violence, he cleverly 
replied : **A8 individuals we believe in non-violence but not as Oovernment.” 
(Laughter). True, it has sometimes been said that the meek shall inherit the earth. 
I ask how far below the surface. (Loud laughter). The Madras Premier also accepts 
the principle of force, in governments and is not afraid to illustrate his present faith 
by aotioD. It is no reproach to him that politics inevitably functions at averi^e 
human level and will not ascend flaming into high heavens however much wo provide 
it with doctrinaire wings which fail to nap in our heavy atmosphere. 


But this much must be said in wholehearted admiration of this latest gospel 
of human salvation. It forms a single logical philosophy of life, well-knit and 
inter-related in all ite parts. If we honestly and sincerely adopt that philosophy 
of iitik should we not resolutely carry out its corollaries ? Or should we say that 
because the corollaries appear to be impossible of operation, therefore, the 
philosophy must be rejected or modified 7 Let us at any rate examine the 
poBittlates bn which rests this noble philosophy and gospel for all nations, or 
rather fof > humanity nationless and perhaps stateless. In saying this, I want my 


friends to realise that I am giving a place to the most remarkable genius that 
India noW possesses along side of some of the mateet lighta and lea^rs of man- 
kind, all of whom have been mystics and all of whom had introduced an element 
of peace, sweetnesa and grace into life’s tempestuous relations. Have not ^*our 
hopeless hands been cliugiug to their cross of hope 7'* When 1 went up to 
Cambridge, the first thing 1 was asked to do was to write an Essay on Ideal 
States from Plato’s Bepuolic down to Mr. H. G Wells’s Utopias. In my essay 1 
pointed out that Plato was very logical, that he said that toe world should be 
ruled by philosophers and he also laid down a doctrine In which I cordially 
concurred, viz., that philosophers should be spared all domestic cares and worries 
{laughter) without however being obliged to lead the miserable life of bacb^prs, 
(Renewed laughter), and suggestea a compromise on communistic lines. Plato 
starts with his Ideal speculativety formed and deduces from it institutional 
coQsequeDoes. H. 0. Wells reverses the prucess and imaginea a future which will 
be created, not by moral ideals desoendiog on the earth, but by 
operative roroes reaching their logical oaiminatioo. I told my Tutor that William 
Moriia appeared to me to be the best of all, because by the very title of his dock 
‘‘News from Nowhere”, he had frankly and honestly admitted that ideal States were 
not poaaibla of realisation. (Laughter), 

What then is the place of mystic idealism in politica 7 It has certainly a 
place in individual life, a bte ifiaoe. But has it an equal place in racial and 
national 7 Martyrdom in inamduala is r^arded aa a anblime sacrifice, ever to pe 
venerated. But eemtd we prescribe martyrdom to whole races and natio" 
Disarmament is g^« Vki if one nation disarms while the rest are piling up . 
military ealabliihmenta, is tiia* not the way to racial anMeotion and suicide 7 ou 
all the same, there ia a logic In it wUch we admire, and a beauty of 

feeing and a gracioua nc^ility tiliat derate and inspire. Boonomjo wmpeutm 

should go ; ana if that la to go, we should limit our waMa and 

should Tm simple lives, get bade to a rural^ civiliaaUoo. ®41,i£tions 

poatnlate, vdontary limitation of families 1 Sublime. But would vllla^ 

Eeable to stand the onslaughts of modern urbanised civilisatioii 7 -And » » 
enrioiia that Omaumy and Italy are tryhig to Inerease their populations just as our 
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aodeoto did ? True, exploitation of nature^ leads to tlie exploitatton of mao: 
me illnstrate. Oil is of special importance. Bo the powers want to aeqiiii^ w - S^l 
fieida of the world by depriving the weaker races of such oil fields as th^ po sebsii. 
They want iron. Therefore they mast ’*^ooqaer the coan tries srfaere thore ane ores. 
They want rabbet. Therefore, they enslave Africa. Thas, oxploitatioa of oatfir^ 
innocent as it ought to be, has andoabtedly led to the slavery of the weaker peopde. 
When we think of all this ghastliness, it does seem to as that the simple life 
would be a solution, provided it could be practised without danger of subiugatton 
and uHimate extinction. 

What is the object of our nationalism ? Is it to strengthen India as a nation 
or is it to create a new type of society in India, which would lead the way to a 
world renovation ? Have not these two ideas got mixed up in our country at the 

E resent time ? And have not persons who voted as nationalists been wrongly and 
y way of confusion of thought been regarded as adherents of this philosopny of 
life and its deductions ? (Cheers). Patriotism and nationalism are the very life aad 
atmosphere of (Germany, of England, Japan and other countries. But these partiomat 
reconstructions of society and btate are not thought of anywhere except in India. 
We recommended these particular ways of social and racial salvation to Abyssinia, 
to China, to Czecho-slovakia, to the Spaniards and to the Arabs in Palestine. But 
it does no appear as though any of them listened to us in the least or ever would. 
Shall we then say that these are the special requirements of India only ? And 
will India thus rendered unique be able to hold her own ? 

There are three methods of evaluation of politioel ideas, which we somehow mix 
up in our country. There is the speculative method. An idea is good in the abstract ; 
therefore let us try to institutionalise it immediately. As an aspiration it has a 
value. As a leaven and an infiaence, it has a value. But if it made us unique and 
weak, it will have value only as an example to be avoided. Speculation may^take 
another aspect, namely, revival of an impossible past. It is easy to appeal to^ 
masses on the basis of ancientry, of national this and of national that, meaning the 
primitive this and the primordial that. I understand that some people are trying to 
solve the question of school buildings by saying that holding classes under trees is a 
national way of housing classes. I do not mind holdings classes under a ifiango tree, 
if you are not anxious to see the mangoes there. (Laughter). Surely open air 
schools oau be recommended on modern grounds without dragging in ancientry. Oan 
we carry anoientism further and say that it would be a fine tribute to our still 
more primordial ancestors if we all take to dwelling in trees and thus solve the 
honsiog problem ? (Loud laughter) The most praotioal methods are the historical. 
What has been the process of history so far ? Shall we adjust ourselves to that or 
shall we. try to hold up history or reserve the engines? 

But if there is a oontradiotion between the moral ideal and the historioal prooess, 
does it not mean that every endeavour should be made to achieve a new and higher 
synthesis, trying to combine as much idealism as possible with actualities ? It seems 
to me that this is the great task before us and indeed of all hnmanity not yet dead 
to oonsoienoe. Beoonoiliation between ethloai needs and historical requirements— that 
is the problem. We cannot do without Mahatma Qandhi. Nor could we do withoul; 
historic evolution. Could we oombine tbe two? Could we not have large eoouomio 
planning of the Rnssiau model and at tbe same time develop cottage iudaatriea 
aot necessarily by hand labour but by the supply of cheap power, as has been dooa 
throughout North Italy, where in the Lake regions every house almost bas ils 
eleotrioal installatiou for industrial purposes? Has not Mabatmaji done a great 
service by emphasising neglected aspeots of social and eoonomio endeavour. 


Mr Jawaharlal Nehru has been advising us to think interuatioually. Ibhi k w 
variety of the historioal method knowu as the comparative. We compare the Dolitle^ 
slteation and the eoonomio oondition of the States now existing and see how oMt m 
oan oope with the task that these developments impose on us. You must make a 
paratlve study of the different sUtes aud societies including thdr eoooom^aokth^ 

and other or^isatipn^^ how you should adjust yourselves 
to be able to equal them and play a creditable pert in the snaDlM and 
of the world. And thinking intern^onally suggests that we sheulAbe modern^ 
thowht, outlook and organisation. We sent a hospital ship to China whiSfSLl&fc 
aedm surgeoiu and modern implements and Mantra and 
(M^t U thii^ing intornadonaUy and at the same time aotini; 
fallaoy, 1 think, to hold that there is a battle of ^ooeadea* going on in 
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Are all the demooraoies on one side and are all totalitarian states on the opposite ? 
Is Bnssia a demooraoy ? Wbas H not till the other dav in open allianoe with 
IVanoe ? Are not International alliances based more on interest than on any other 
consideration Poland has been under a dictatorship all these years. And yet till 
the Czeoho-Slovahian incident, it was an ally of France. There may be some truth 
in this battle of 'ooraoies*, bat is it the whole truth ? Is it not to the interest of 
Franoe, oapitalistio and nationalistio, to be in alliance with Enssla, communistic, 
nationalistio, in order to meet the German menace ? Is there not further the fallacy 
of thinking that all (he suffering nations are demooraoies and the aggressive ones 
non-demooratio ? Is China a democracy ? Has it not been under the government of 
a party, the Kuomintang ? Are all the under-do^s democrats ? Some people appear 
to be inolind to think that every oppressed nation is a democracy and every oppressor, 
non-demooiaoy, as though democracies do not know how to oppress, though we in 
India do not know that the British democracy can be oppressive. When we are told 
ahat onr frontiers are not now at the Ehyber Pass bat in China, on the Ebro, in 
Czeoho-Slovakia, and on the Jordon and all sorts of outlandish places, I sometimes 
wonder whether, unknown to ourselves, onr Capital has already been shifted to 
Moscow. (Loud langher) 

Bnt thinking internationally is a method of politics which is indispensable. It will 
save us from anoientry, the archaic and the obsolete and unhistorical approaches to 
problems. It will keep os modern, a task whioh is by no means easy in India. 

As I have said, the great task of India is the bringing about of a synthesis be- 
tween the ideal and the historical, between the essentials of our raoiar cultures and 
^e requirements of a modern or a futurist Indiau India. If the past cannot give 
ns a common gronnd we must contrive to secure a future that will. Furlbermore, 
remedies which are not perfectly good may not be rejected if they are of some value 
here and now. Bemedies are of three types, palliative, present! ve and ourative. While 
health and byline should be our main pursuit, remedies may not be ignored so long 
as we are eubieot to ills. Amongst these acts of synthesis or of remedy, the most 
Important is the Hinda-Unslim question. It is the dearest wish and prayer of my 
heart that Mahatma Gandhi, the siocerest ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity, will be 
able to bring about concord and union in the very near future so as to make a 
national state in India possible. (Hear, hear). 

We are often told that we must preserve our oulture. What then is tho relation 
between power and culture ? It seems to me that culture without power is like a 
lamp without oil. (Cheers). It will flare up for a moment and die out. Here is a 
quotation from a recent speech of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore who puts it with his 
usnnlpower and point : 

*^We cannot go on blindly following the advice of the so-called friends of our 
country and let them exploit our resouroes for thomselves. We need to keep p^e 
with the march of time and specially require industrial enterprise and scientific 
cnltnre. The days of courting poverty and plague in the name of spiritualism have 
gone for ever and we must realise that, however great onr civilisation might be, it 
will crumble to dust unless we have adequate power to maintain it.” 

This is the reason, namely^ attainment of power, why I have been imploring the 
Congress to enter the Federation and guide the destinies of our country. The Congress 
is in power in the majority of Indian Frovinoes. No Oovernor-Oeneral dare ifajr® 
Congressmen in the Central Legislature. I am perfectly oertain that no Federal Ministry 
worth the name oonld be lormra without a predominant repreaontation or 
representation of Congressmen. I do not know why my Congress friends feel dimcuic 
or do not accept the odds such as they are, with suffioient self-oonfldeace and 
mination. Thbir influence will be far greater than what may be represented by tneir 
nambers, because they are a power in the country, and a power in the Provinces. Ana 
they cannot be relegated to a position of insignlfioance in the Central Government, it 
would be a dav of pride4Uid of deep gratification to me and glory to the oountry ^ 
say this in apfte of differonces— if aooomplished gentlemen of the type of ^ 
Bajagopaiacbariar^not that fliere are not equally capable men m other 
(Lan&ter and (%eer8)-«e enthroned in p^es from whioh they can 
destinies not of a single province merely out the entire country and give pur mom 
land a bigger standing in the international world, irrespective of Party^ I am j . 
the good wishes of all will be with the Congress, for thoy osn secure the hatter 
power from Eoglaod, Its transference from the British Into Indian hands, w 
tlum their political rivali lA In 
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There are safeguards in the preseat ooa^tafien. But these 
operatfon whea matters reaoh a orids, when thejpatieat is, as it were, 

But .Aristotle has laid down more than 2,000 years ago safogaar^ lol « 
fiadameaial oharaoter, safegaards for all time and all oonstltatioiis. rae 
safegnards are a permanent hygiene of the body, promoting daily health, 
vjind ensarlng a Ions life. First, vigilanoe. The people and the members 
most be vigilant l^ey must, within limits and snbjeot to the law of modetu_^, _ 
free to ormoise the doings of their leaders, oritioise with charity, fair^ode^ 
and with oonstrnotive parpose. Without vigilance, any party will degenerate. A 
wUoh resents criticism is oh the high road to beoome a deadly superstition, SeobiiP^ 
moderation in the exercise of power. That is the spirit of/ oonstitutionalim 

f revents perversions over-taking constitutions. Thirdly, consideration for those irfO 
ave been displaced from power. This is the great code of honour of Baropeiin 
politios ki general and of fingllsh politics in bartioular. Ton never sesb a Iraitte 

Mlniater of England treat the leaders of the Opposition as anything but 
The oonaideratioo, the honour shown to them, is one of the factors that^/hfiii 
oontributed to the oharm and sweetness and harmony of English publio life. WlfhovI 
snoh consideration, there would develop a spirit of oivtl war whloh will weaken the 
State, both for purposes of internal good and safety for external attacks. These 
safegaards are not intended merely as exercises in sentimental philanthropy ; Hiey 
are to be praotised for the sake of the healthy growth of political tradition and the 
. stability of constitutions. 

I would add just two more sentiments before I oonolude. Let ns not be narrow* 
minded in ^r political views and thonghts. We mast not treat those whft ds act , 
agree with us as though they are Mlechohas, and while removing social nntoubhabtlf^ 
iSdiot politioal untouohability. Let us oredit. every one of our people with patriotic 
motives and objects however much their polioles and methods differ from those 
which we oonsider the true ones and the right ones. As a matter of faot, did ws 


not the other day go into deep, ainoere moarniDg over the death of Kenuu Fiahl, 
the great Ata Turk, inatinotiveiy thereby reoogaisTng that all patriotic ezoellenea hM 
not been oaete in «ne mould or ia made to flow iu one direotion, but that then tr, 
other types also that are patriotic, nationalistio, effioient, capable of raMng tdlwn 
countries into a new vitality, without adopting either our epeoial philosophies or ft 
raTiTsfistio teudenoy? Oertwnly the Ata Turk did not illustrate, preach ot 
exemplify any of the dootrines which are now so current in our country and wldA' 
have beoome mixed up with nationalism. Ho Was a stern reformer, who ever lordoit 
forward and upward, never backward. There was no question with him of celdri^:: 
anoiont Turkish oustoma, ivhioh he rothleaaly abolished. The Arabio soript' 
ehuged and the Bomau substituted. In regard to that most difflcnlt and ddloftfes!^ 
ail problems, the problem of the Purdah, he enforced the most rexolntiouny ^ 
nh.ngn He put dowu the Ifodvies and Mnllaa of Turkey and showed himasif 
pexson who was determined to Snropeanise the oonntry without oeaeing to bft ft 'tCayi: 
ind^in order to save the Turks from subjection to foreign powers. JuMut awP lift;' 
beoome Europeanised in its materiai aspeota while remaining true to Japan ift iisiK: 
and spirit ^is is a lesson which 1 trust will not be lost 
/ooBtttr^en. 

Nom of 08 ne^ go about, as though we have established a monopoly of 


d<n^ lit ns sdmire ixoellenoe of every type and vanetv irrespeouvn ii 

a sabBsM sentiment it is of Maynra, who in hie Surya Sabda, ra desornta^ 
saUi^eet attribn^ of the Son that bis rays fall with eqnal moa and ‘‘laadadliiK^ 
Eia hard, sharp, frowning peaka of mountains and on the soft IPtas boda. jiaiaiiPiV 
wffli; a washing smile in the morning I My dear Qnm, Hr. Cikhi^, . uSPan^*’ ' 
as sj^toaflae onr nnUio life ; snd oharity is the essanoe of mbdtlua^ tiw 
pjriBsHB sod poUttosI parties and peiaons, let ns, after tike msiiialr oinKa mmSPi 
jpilajli Hfa>eahanoing Bnn, allow the benefit of the heat poadUa IMabiPitMiimS^ 
m imes aotten that we feel obliged to ar^ise, and on all patsairf'kiir MtiNfll 
wuMi wo have dfEerenoea, and thim aoUavs graoe, Iwaatj, haKaHtBr'i^n 
ibmngth in onr paUio life, lor tim site of oor eoiuttr;. 


U 
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The Oiiiiaiua^^ Convocatkm 


lie Idtowisg if Uie tett ci tiia tddreas delivered by Mr.O. MdVt Yiee- 
(Sifuieelkir, Amfira Uolvemlty bA the annaal Oonvooation d the Ounanla Ualversity 
JUjU at Hyderi^ad hi the year 1847— Falei (1KI8) 

Hyderabad oooades a most important place in the onltaral, the social and the 
polltioal history of India more espeoially in relation to the Andhra p^ple. Until 
the fiidde fortnne of history brought about the separation, the Ceded iDimriots and 
the Nordiern Oiroars were a part of this Dominion ; and if they had continued to be 
still a part, Hyderabad would nave been almost oompietely and at ^ny rate in maje- 
stio predominance an Andhra State. Even today Teiinaana forms a major portion 
of the Dominion and the Andhras 'the majority of the ^citizens owing devoted and 
loyal aliedanoe to His Exalted Highness. The sources of the Andhra History are 
now within your frontiers. Warangal was the capital Kakatiya dynasty and it 
was^he watershed from whidh three streams of history have flown, the great Empire 
of Yijiansgar, the Beddy Kingdom of Eondivedu and Bajahmundry,, and the Yelema 
States. In literary history Waran^l remains immortal as |he scene of the great 
poet Pothanna^s translation of the Bhagwat Parana. 

Hiyderabad has justified its pride of premier position by the progress it has achieved. 
It is not a mere imitation of the British Raj or other Western models. It is a 
Swade^i product— constitutional Ehaddar if you like, woven by Indian hands, 
fashioned by Indian History and Indian genius, and shot with the colours and glory 
of PHn^-Muslim co-operation and fraternity. It is a racy prodaot rooted in our 
soil thdrderlvlug its sustenance from that Hindu-Muslim Unity conceived ahd promoted 
by Moghul Em^rors, like Akbar the Great. The history of Hyderabad is one 
In which Hindns and Muslims could take egual pride. Hindus have occupied very 
high places in the administration of the Dominion, both Civil and Military. The 
armies that fought f6r its integrity were largely composed of Hindus and more es- 
pecially, if I may be permitted to say It, Andhras and Reddies. Hindu temples 
nave received full protection and patronage and it is general knowledge that some 
of the Nizams paid devotion to Hindu Sanyasis as to their own holy men. 

The Dominion oooupies the heart of India. It is from oertain points of view the 
heart of India, something higher than a mere geographical centre. It has evolved a 
new civilization, which might properly be called Dakkani civilization, and in later years 
His Exalted Highness’ Government have spent enormous amounts for the preser- 
vation of the gtorious Buddhist vestiges ana sovereign triumphs of art, which are 
the wonder ox the world,— Ajanta and Eilora, rook-cut temples decorated with the 
most delioately drawn fresooes inside, the rock-cutting typifying the strength of 
giants and the engineering skill of supermen and the fresooes the infinite and deli- 
cate grace of the Divine feminine in human civilizadfen. 


In iraoing the lineaments of this Dakkani oivilixation, symbolic of what the heart 
of India would havi aobdeved had it not suffered arrest and diversion, I may be per- 
mitted to mention the special affinities between the Muslims and the Andhra. 
Arohiteoture and Art took a synthetic turn and even religion did not escape this 
process of this higher synthems. Pothuluri Yeerabrahmam, who caught the Islamic 


fools 7 My caste Is oo-extensive witn universe.” Tnt Msnai aw^urai^iit 
^tasted nlmt A miles from my native ptooe of Chittoor, ^veals theJnfliwnoe of 
^ 1 am tdd that the oorridor of Ibrahim II s tomb at 

Blimur Is esiinitlaUj HInda in style. 

TaiiMM (hanmm 1^^ bit TaM Bamvarana ffjxdntinam to IbraUm 

Sirtnbthtb tod, bi bit %t»ripnoii<^ the Otort ot, be 

5 pt «^ to.ibe_*ihiM|^ to the 


'Fteto 

yedH. 8eibM to)A lb 


teoenit^ fdoga JMm iteg 


to deti^ad^ Ito antfaor Peonktoiti Xiato 

Jfotobdub. told aatitir 

baVtoti^TtoitodlliftOBai^ ^ ttiibbn MbUc by toT*** 



X reoaO liow 1 iraa cooBolled by Hr^ Bydari as ha then was, '^fiafoea^ 
ttia iiidwdo& of the soheme a&d more espeoially in ref^ to makliiff Urdu 
the Aiaditim oflnstrnotion, which I stroogly supported. 1 remisDber the pnea that 
Sydari tool ia the Translation Dt^artment whioh he institated and m Way he 
used to draw my atteatien to the Tarions pablications, wad how I on m part 
felt that whatever was posirible in Urdu today would be equally posstble in 
EBadi, Telogu and every other Indian tengnage the very next day and that therefore 
the Osmaiiia University was making no local but an All-India oontrlbhtioa of the 
highest and most fnndamental value to our culture. ( have no doubt that this 
orwality of outlook, breathing faith and oonfidenoe in the future of Indian lauguages 
and[ cultute, will actuate and is aotuating the various departments organised here and 
that research and creative activities will in oodlequenoe Ind memorable illastraiion. 

The way In whioh this University is fostered by fiis Exalted Highneae and the 

- - T t- 1 Z A. 




in Ihdiik 

There is one point which I have for years felt to be one of the defects of Indiau 
administration in general. Women’s progress and women’s needs have not received 
the attention due. Their eduoation, general as well as special, snch as Domestic 
Bofenoes and Arte^ the extensive orgamzation of separate hospitals for women and 


appiioation of Soienoes required to make the home emoient, all these must be orga- 
nised; and I wooM e^en recommend the organization of a speoial department for 
these purposes. Unless for a half oentnry at least such a department is organized 
to fnnotion, the neoessary motives and pressure for providing funds and promoting 
these measores will not be forthooming. 

In pride and fullness of heart as an Educationist I beg to oongratulate the 
Sovereign, the Government and the Dominion on the sucoess achieved by the 
Osmania University. The band of young, accompliBbed and enthusiastic teachers 
oomposing the dilrarent faculties are a team which the greatest Eduoationists in 
India would be proud to captain. The researohes accomplished apd |oing on and 
the investigations in the theoretical and applied fields of Boience including Zoology, 
Physios, Chemistry and Civil Eugineering and History augur not inerely an All- 
Indis but an international future for the Osmania. To be toe first to recognize an 
Indian language as a fit medium for University oolture and to have made the Uni- 
versity founded on that principle a centre of modern research, these are the accom- 
plishments for whioh^India must be eternally grateful to the Dominion. 

It^la a matter for prefund national gratifioaiion that the grand buildings of the 
Osmania University— uie grandest oollege buildings known to India and memorable 
triumphs of Indian arobiteotore— are designed with Akbaresque imagination in a 
Hindu-Muslim style, being an original and impressive oombination of the Saracemo 
and me Ajanta models. They are a msxud demojistration of what oonld be achieved 
by a happy blend of the two civilizations. 

1 seem to be carrying coals to Newcastle. Yesterday at a lonob I suggest^ that 
HyderjAad Aonld doploneer work . in another field by establishing a domestio 
Boienol College of Umversitv grade tasohlog opto B. So., (Sonqnrs) _and ^ the 
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ont orin^ul trebles Amlxidyise the lytates driiVg rad,. 
ooMiJml. la » low years there wiB be bc^ks imprsi^iated’^y**^.. • 

the laoQlte Members, rioh qualities ina more attraotive 9 

raider mm the regalar students than translations, ^however good can ever 
Urdu reaoh the fruition of its potentlaBties as a medium of m^ern eduoation 
in reaching that status enable all the sister languages of India, by ei9»ple IWe - 
hdpii^ hand, to reaoh equal heights of value aui}^ ipsportanoe. 

Share are oertain fields of modern soiintifio research-Tpure and appHed^^^wSielh 
are In my opinion possible onl? for the Osmania University to orgamse w ^ew wv: 
the heavy finances involved. Only the generous and enlightened^ Government ^ef 
His halted Highness can find the moneys required and that mmat enthusjam , W , . 
instanoe, a laboratory for Atomio Physws. If such inatitutes^ are estaWiihM w 
Osmania University will oven now and immediately become an All-Indu atwaomn w 
researohersrn soienoe and applied soienoe, the Nalanda of modero scientific ; ^ 

When we release how disooveries in Agrioulture and appped ybemiwy MVi 
redounded to the fabulous prosperity of Western oonntries and how . the of ^ 
devdopments in this direotion is by no means exhausted and nature still oalis for 
exploitation the oontribution that the Dominion oan inake to the ouUural atandi^: , ^ 
and the material progress of the country appears to be boundless itt 

its magnitude. ^ « w, 

I would like to say one word before passing on to address me grimnstes more 
directly^ It is not enough that the Dominion should oast au eye of kindly faVotrf : ' 
love and beoevolenoe ^ the Andhra University. Even unions of hearts and the , T 
graoe of love has to be institutionalised in marriage as otherwise it would work 
havoc on aooiety. So also the present gracious oontaot between His lilted HighoM- 
Dominion and the Andhra Desa will have to be given an institutiond form in the 
ouitnrd field^tiie one field where no contentions are possible and in which harmony 
and Identity of interests so naturally prevail. How that may be achieved is A: 
problem to be solved; but I do not despair of a solution. We mnst re-unite the 
broken threads of history and restore unity of spirit. To mention a possible inatittoei 
if hi the matter of Sanskrit and Telugu publications to be brought out hy the Domidmi 


ou have 

dge» Hr 


if hi the matter of Sanskrit and Telugu publications to be brought out hy the Domidmi 
Government the agency of the Andhra is invoked, it will be readily acoepted ae A 
duty and hmiour. 

Graduates and students, I heartily congratulate you on the degrees you have 
obtained, whioh mark, I believe, a high standard of red and praotioal knowledge, lor 
which you ought to feel deeply devoted to the munificent patronage of His Esittll 
Highness. I nope going through a college and graduating will ^not fill you with mt 
undue sense of self-importanoe. Keverenoe to your elders is a quality whioh you 
oannot’ dispense with so easily or so soon in your careers. As au English writer ef 
great power has put it, ^'remember thou art a chioken just hatohed wiili% alidl 
still on thy head” the shell 1 suppose being represented by the Aoademio olp. 
Life's sterner trials are ahead of you and they cannot be faoed without a iefloiii 
oourae of jmprentioeship in the soboola of experience and under persont qi 
wisdom. Even politios to be an useful pursuit oannot dispense with tiie neoeadti It 
jmpreaticeahip. Alexander the Great is credited with the saying plnrdld 

hm X liediidehted to my father but for my spiritud to my teaoher.” 1 woibg M 
that sense :of reverence for the teaoher is as strong to-day as it shcidd M 
mt it been traditionally amongst ns. **lt is not •nougfi tiiat ypu 
^rpuh a college” as Mr. Chapin put it. It is more to the purpm ^11 a ooiS 

you have acquired not meiply 


dfoo^ilmed facuT^ whioh new discoveries and inventions ail 
matioua ail adequately faoed. Euthusiasm whioh oannot aurvive i^thl 
mts and the teat of rMitiea Is mere froth which betrays ehaUawntdii^l^ 
^ HP”! which seems to have sdiii saii^ 

to I tmt gttid^ by tiiiohen awl piamtt 

if^n nato to this Itamotok aa ft ^haa to aoma eWwto to 
onm* A senM of modesty is more often a tmer dwt ^ 

Soorites wis otUed ^ wise heaeiiatt 
itoa^a^jjow rf wMom M^aot «oa^^ 
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tex^ai M/HMifB slid fh« latest derelfeniMnla at -Jfiawmfc A -lata of 
;&Q5#ltj«9 of oi^ peo||te ’8 li^t tevolinicmsm the #KQomio or 

i^ftioiil fi(rfd,;; tooring the%rt lure ^ the prodt^^if their 

hvtory end tbdr oonditiose^'^oee noi^ bespeak a enre aptittida for'^cil %datb^ 
pfogresB or its Bdfe fddiid ^ 

. Ibe preBened (>f%e Ej^ernal is most snstaining ^wer for f^leons oon* 
om^ It is not neoeseary to havalfekinreejio lopemaitiliM argnmenta'w^ove that 
anoh a felt presence is a Mtoittre ikot of Hie. " ' %■■ 

PiA^jamt Philosopher m!ncia% tanght os to ooiibeive thloffs Suh-Bpedea aterna^ 
talia. m» was a Pantheist like tj|e Adwaiteee of the Hindu fold and the Bnfis of 
Hiai[]i% thisjltatnal is an bbjei^iTe fact or not, a little relation will 

atow that it aia aftasost permataent euhjectire feeling, a form of perceptiOD, as the 
X^dlosopber unt wonld have pot Jt, and therefore, at kny jNite, a fact far as. 

1 mav illnstrite this trnth in this way ; two persooe fall in love with each other 
and each imagihes, nay more than imagines, feels deeply tQ,>:the inmost core of his 
or fae%heid|; that the other would remain for ever and eVlr the . same attractive, 
4;|iarming and obliging peraonsra bemity that will be a joy fbr eVii. Of course all 
iharried people hnow that this is notr^^in reality the case, that change overtakes 
sooner or later, ^generally much sooner than imagined, and not always for the better. 
And yet at the nine of falling in love, this idea of imssible change, though intelleo 
f djaailfr it may be perceived as a fact or rather m possibility, is not and cannot be 
Idt as a roapty, bat the feeling and the entire sours reaction at the time and for 
the time being proceeds on the basis of eternal youth and beauty. Waves echo the 
ocean ; moments reflect eternity. 

It has been well said that man proceeds to acquire wealth ks though be will 
never know old age and death. Thia illnsion of Eternity, granting that is oot an 
oi^ective fact, la % vei^ powerful and abiding factor in onr life. I wonder if it is an 
intimation of immortmity, akin to those famous and profound iDtimktibns, of which 
Wordsworth sang in one of the snblimest of Endish Qdes and in the moving little 

C * e so touching in its pathos and simplicity *^We are Seven.” It seems tome that 
is a poal&ve approach based on f^ mperience. felt not merely by isolated 
Individuals but by widest commonality, to ideas of God and Immortality^ The cul- 
tivation of this sense of God and Immortality is the highest Inspiration that human 
nature is capable of and the firmest support in all its trials and tribulations. May 
Ihis sense be an abiding and growing regnlaMon of ybhf . lives, and %iay you all 
conduct yourselves and act as Immortals in the bandB of the Almighty. 


TheBoiarasJJni^^^ 

In the ooursa^iof his liddress delivered at the annual Oonvoeatiou of the Benares 
Hindu Uaiveraity^held at Bemures oU ITtfa December 1938, Sir Sfirvapalh 
EidlkakfUhfBiBiH Bald ^ ^ - 

f Britido'lails 4^^ develop in tiaiie a strong and sdlf-^goi^itning India, she 
cannot escape the destruction jrhich has overcome empires as #roud Ikid seemingly 
as flniHy' woted as tuir own^.' '' -it: 

M work iMT ft Tibmid «ad deattbrati^di^MHon by 

tauurfibbii Iwr «ftiijpb« iatb ft «i(»ii|^ira#bj..^ 6m afttiooa ftsd thftt will w per 
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Ul 


aomsaltt ■doptiog tin dootrim (d fone u the ineplntion o|, tlMii' Mitifo 

aU ft mfflm to ii^ te fte^m ud deotocraey, not by uronto biit tw dead! wd 
tod toM^to ihe dittoat dominions into n unity on the basie of demmpn to tton 
ImdnrqptttoiinBt/TlItonational dsraaey and juatiee demand the establhAnmt oi 
eettoiTWnment in ImUa. The most urgent problem is to work out a toetalion 
>Bet on the Unes of the Qovernment of India Act but bn liooi which will foatw any 
totter interaai unity aihoog the different oommaaitiet and between ptOTineea and 


When I was a student nearly thirty years ago^ we had a great faith Ifteidbe 

of sdenoe and ednoation, demooraoy and peaoe. With the jfnrowfh of ^^spten oe y 
^onAt p|in would be oonqnered ; with the spread of ednoatioi^ and eufghlS&iiMtt 
we imaginad that we would banish ignoranoe and superstition : with the eztensm 
of demooratto Institutione we hoped that we wonld remdve all io^ustioe and meje 
towards an earthly paradise : with the Inorease of humanitarian ^atiihents wi thc^ht 
wars .would be abol»hede We believed that we ^ould use iateKlgenoe in Oftr dealings 
with^physioal environment, our social institutions and our inmost selfes : we tssored 
thatMt was all a question of technology or eitgfneering like control of floo<hi or iiv 
provemenhof oommnnioations, Soienoe has inoreased in its range SRid soope, ednoatioS 
has spread widdy bnt we are not so sure to*day that life is ri^ier ox the fntnre 
brighter. ^ 

^Tbe failnre of these intellectnali devices to improve onr social^ relatfons has brongK 
disappointment to the hnman soul. We had that the creation ol ideal hnmdn relations 
is a different problem from the mastery of nature. Thw problem of^ living hgs beoome 
mnoh Biore oomplioated and the mood In which we have to face it is not that of the 
8eK«oomp|jaoent intelleotnal. If Mokind finds itselfi in mass, if things which should 
oontribnte to humanity’s wealth nave beoome an oooasion for failing, it is beoanse 
onr oonoeptiooa of life are snperfioial. Hnman nature is not a matter of snrfaoea but 
of strata, of external experienoes, of refieotive oonsoionsness, of moral gnd aeathetlo 
^ religious iosight Every stratum has its own life. We have diseMOS 


Of the body as well as of mind. If oold and oatarrh are illnesses of pbysioal nataiw, 
if error, prejudice and falsehood are defeots of onr mind, lust, anger and jadonsy are 
deformatiofta of onr heart. However mnoh we may progress in the conquest of natnrsi 
foroes or in the oontroi of sooial injnstioes, a very amportant part of the hamah 
problem will oonslst in the disciplining ol onr wavward desires and thS 
aohievemestt of > an attitude of pom towards the inevitable » limitations 0% 
finite ^ existence. ^ 

**700 will be able to oops with the new problems, if yon have'oaufi^t a little c» 
the spirit of this place. The true significance of a city or a oonntry as of a pardm 
lies not in its. face but in its spirit, not in its geography bm in its historjc ^fieriu 
in this city yon htel the unseen presence of sag^ and saints who rose from tfoli to 
eternity, and fashioned the destiny of a race. When your Tice Gbanoellor stirted 
the Idea of a Hindu University, there were many who thought that he was enthoto 
Into eontroversial redone and it would be diffioalt to give the Btadento4hethaeoti|ii 
of the Hindu faith in a non-sectarian manner. The difficultyof Hindnism, M 
Other xelfgionai has been the emphasis on the insignificant. We ’^quarter abooll tfiV 
oasual niterprgtationsjfforms and ceremonies instead of insisting o '* 

» devotion to the iiermanent truths. The essence of Hindnism Ja a 
spirit und manTtspsdlty to assimilste it. Rites, forms, heremonibst ii 
peogramme are subordinate to this leod. The central fact ol relh 

extotoML^ wilhin ua of an abounding' inner life which traneeenda 0 , 

sesM s|drit which Jiaunts uohke a ghost or a dream. We MU oenaiu^ 
llOTing within ns, we know what, w# know IKH why. These vai 
loeae faint dreams ate te cries of the universat dwellings in ns mi 
M vsUgion hi to make our souls sensitive to |ho universal, li man 





fett OONTOOATlOir ADBBEBsdf * " [ 

iiniAtemipted tontitiuity of Hindu efolllfaloo m^m to te vftnHty 
Xte fitniif^ of A liflng manitoi is to be meiitoteS bf to tarn off the 

wsite matter which wonid t^Tcnt its power fmictionmg. It IsHrio do this 
It oesaes to be creative. It is really dead, only amorpae. Tbs most tstmtaanestioo 
for Hfikln Boeiety to^y ^is whether it hmi life epough hi it to ovetconie the 
obstmetioni withiv its two ofgaoism. If we try to embaloi^the present ooeid atrnc- 
tjusilf we strive to defend the separltlst tendencies of waste and ths>,diaabilitiaa of 
the untouchables, we will be disibyd to the spirit of Hhdnism. Wi cenot defend 
ah mdasMprder of things and praise Qod. Faith in the ope anpreme mSans that 
WCk Bm offspring, are of one body, of one flesh— the Brahmin and the Haryan, the 
M ae k , the Reflow and the white vttoae prayers ^go npto one Qod nnder different 




tte UiirstUg li^o 

heoome the psi ramwuuii u(W0iucr«MUU| u vuumiyy ip vu duktitp* jl ubvo uu UOUDC tOAt 

when the wdMi get#togentar and when a creative commonwealth is projected, India 
wooMabe ciSled npon to snpply an IndispettBable part of its ^ design for living, 

4 ^Mch# as we fluff them, however, are artificial products. We Me made one way 
and iochity remakes ns iw another way. Our relationwip with fellow-beings have 
and |rt|d«isl. We are made to feel, not that we are hhman but 
Its Or Jiuslim, French M German, Jew or Gentle. Oar barbarona 
titions sMace na from onr natural foeliogs of sympathy and fellowship. 
Fcsf, stts^don and aesentment arise apd wars which become each year more dea- 
traet!v6|are waged lor the glory of the national abatractions of race and nation, 
class and creed. The world cannot permanently organise its life in an unjaat and 
nnnatnral way without reaping oha^ and conflict. « Thb niat cause of our present 
trouble is an independent world worked on a particblarist tesis. If moral principles 
are set at nanght, if we are not faithfal to the inatinct dhUh common mao, nemesis 
will overtake na. 

^e world has seen a nnmber of oiviHaations bn which thb dost of ages has 
aetUed. The inngle haa conquered thdr great centres aiuji }ackals howl there m the 
moonlic^. Ibh spsde of the Arehaeologist^ nneovers lor Us dssd cities that we may 
behold in them onr pride and onr ahame. We are asanred that whatever may be the 
dhangee and developments, tha solid atruetnie of Western eivilisation wag itself en- 
during sod permanent, bat we now see how spalliogly inseenre it is. The menace 
* war has been a writing on the wall. The preasat world sitnatidp Is a spiritual 
ehallenge. We must dth^ accept irHir perish. Xt Is not safe to be immortal. Evil 
systems inevitably dedtnw thamadves by thdr own gr«»d and egotism. Agsinst the 
roek of moral law. earthw eonqueterf and exploiters horl themselves eventually to 
th^ own destruotionoi ^ While yet there Is time, there is not mneb left, we must 
take s^w to prevent the hdpless |usb of man to bis dopm. 

•*Demooraoy jtoea not mean a dead lard in oharimier and oontHbution. ability and 
{nsfght It is an equality of opportunity in mattsra of foo<Viiiealth and education. It 
fttwes eoonomfe jostioe If we are oontent with anything lass ; democracy is a mockery, 
vi^odmio ipuflioe ingolves a rss^Aplng of the eoonomfo order, Oppitalism is oritioised 
from different points of view but hers I may just Indioate how it affepta a democratic 
u^eyfd ife. By permitflagh staggering Agree of Ineqimltty with its inevitable 
efiSMoenees of phveffty m lack of opportunity fat mmes of men, women and 
dh^imn it pr^uees soold disturbsM. %i8 Inequality is monuhr dangeroiu. It 
nnoottrages M privileged seotfons of s^olff Jo live in waste ana luxtvy with an 
Mna%of vatpes in a eslteus disregiwd of what snperior privilege means 
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BTopaffanda by whioli wa hopo the people with false news^ and keep thwa 
fmorant of the facts even in SD*oalled demooratio oonntries show hoif 
iaoal gronps govern in them. A l^ee press is an essential elements of a free ooani^ft 
bnt it most be a responsible press. A corrupt press will poison spnogs 
of social life. 

“A new generation is growing up with a new awareness of the oneness of 
hnmani^. It understands that peace is a positive achievement, calling for high entsi^ 
prise. It is aware that world peace demands world justice and the obstaolM to it 
are in the hearts of men which have been corrupted in their prides and jealoumeiPf 
in their attachment to comforts and possessions at other people a expense. NaUonm 
ambitions and racial passions blind us to real ends and long views, unless we re** 
move the sources of injustice and fear, we cannot make the world safe for peaoe. 
The history of man has been a continual struggle between the ideal of a moral oom* 
munity and the immoral forces of greed, stupidity and violence, individual ind 
corporate. We must refine the spirit of patriotism so as to make it a pathway from 
man to mankind. A world conference to examine territorial grievauoes, oontrol of 
raw materials and possibilities of collateral disarmament and establish the freedom of all 
nations, small or great, weak or strong, may be summoned and if the poweffnl 
nations approach the task in a chastened spirit and in the faith that nations like indi^ 
viduals are great not by what they acquire but by what they resign, we may get 
near our goal.” 


The Panjab Univernty Convocation 


The following is the address delivered by Sir Maurice Qwyer^ Chief Justice of 
India at the annual Oonvocation of the University of the Punjab held at Lahore on 
the 22nd. December 1938 


I propose to take for my subject this morning a comparison between the two 
systems of government which have come to be known as democracy and totalitarian 
nism. I make no apology for doing so, for I am not going to talk politics. All the 
States of the world, willingly or unwillingly, are having to group themselves under 
one banner or the other ; and I would asl pu to consider for a few minutes with 
me this morning what is the essential difference between the demooratio and tl^ 
totalitarian State. I will try to examine the question in as impartial and unprejudiced 
a manner as I can ; for it is not only one for the political philosophers, for those 
scientific inquirers who seek to define and classify the constitutions of States ; 
has become a question which is going to touch intimately the lives of all of us and 
on which we shall all have to make up our minds, whether we wish to do so or not. 
I am anxious to avoid political controversy, and in anything that I say I must not 
bo taken as implying any criticism of other countries, who are entiUed to prefer 
their own forms of government. I do not however conceal where my own allegiime 
lies, and those who believe in one of these two systems of government and xmot 
the other are also entitled to testify to the faith that is in them ; and indeed a faWi 
which a man is ashamed to proclaim openly is scarcely one worth having. 


It is a commonplace that we are the unfortunate and alarmed spectators.' Umae 
who, like myself, begin to see the threshold of age not so very distant from them* 
cannot but contrast with amazement the last fifteen years with the earlier and Ifttiimr 
portion of their life. It is not easy, casting the mind back to a period even as &to 
as 1933, to recall to-day the polftical scene of that time. Then demooilibv and 
demooratio ideas were still in fashion. The War had been fought, and* wratovar 
people may say at the present time, had been fought with the sinoere anoDatolmia 
belief that it was to make the world safe for democracy. 
part of the past-War economic crisis was over, and the world seemed hb^t 
to enter «Mn a stable and reasonable prosperity in which the typical 

fhere wm a 

atUme towards representative institutions in many countries, hut it 
^lair to saj that these criticisms were directed rather aaa^t 

«8»5a8t the institution theawlvcA kr de 
was stffl regarded as the normal object of oonstitutlofial de * 
Qovemment, it is true, disoltiiaed any* sympathy wi^ 
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ill the liberal sense; bat Bassia, whether bv reason of its geographical position or 
the peoaUar temperament of its people, had always stood on the edge of the 
Earopean orbit, in 1923 the Fasoist revolution in Italy was not a year old and was 
probably regarded by most people as a temporary aberration on the part of a 
ooanhy which had always shown a remarkable partiality for the conceptions of 
government favoured by the Western democracies. The general confidence felt in the 
politioal future of Europe is well shown by an article written in the 1926 edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannioa by an eminent Professor of Politioal Theory and 
Institations. who speaking of the years 1910-26, used these words '‘Thus this 
period has brought forth important developments in international, feder^ national and 
looal governmenm. It will stand out also as one in which the nations have been 
earning nearer to one another in oonstitutional thought and in forms of 
governments. 

To-day how different is the scene 1 There has been a profound revolution in 
politioal thought throughout Europe and the course of that revolution is perhaps not 
yet run. Everywhere the democratic idea is seen to be on the defensive : and not 
only its existence but its philosophical basis, which to most of us had almost 
acquired the sanctity of a theological dogma, is challenged and flouted. It is true 
that the language and phrases of democracy are still current, and it would almost 
seem as though the modern dictator thought it worth while to attempt to persuade 
the world that his new-fangled system represented a more vital type of democracy 
than that which the old-fashioned liberalism had so signally failed to keep alive. We 
still find elections and representative assemblies in the totalitarion States which are 
declared to be far more representative of the popular will than any democracy could 
be ; and though for obvious reasons it is impossible to test the truth of the assertion, 
It may nevertheless be true that it was the machinery of representative government 
itself which brought the totalitarian State into existence. But it was never more 
necessary than to-day to look more closely at the facts for the purpose of 
discovering the substance which lies behind the outward forms of government. 
It was only a little time ago that one totalitarian State introduced, amid much 
popular rejoicing and with a great deal of what in other branches of life is known 
as publioi^, an ultra democratic oonstitution ; but there was a notable decrease of 
entnusiasm when it was discovered that only approved members of the party in 
power were permitted to offer themselves as candidates at the first elections to the 
new representative assemblies. 

It is not then so muoh the forms of government whioh have ohan^ed as the 
spirit in which gcvernment is now carried on and regret it as we may it is scarcely 
an ezaggetation to assert that the typical form of government in Europe has become 
^e totalitarian State. This form of government is self-oonfident, aggressive, and 
menacing; and at the present moment the clash between the democracies and 
totalitarifuiism is the main pre-ocoupation of international politics. The immediate 
oonsequences of this clash of ideologies, to use the current term, are manifest enough ; 
but its potentidity for evil is greater still. There were in Europe before toe 
War both democracies and military empires but that did not prevent toe 

existence of a distinctively Earopean civilization, in whioh all the States in Europe 
felt they had a share. The general tendency too was towards representative »ustitu- 
tionBy and lip-servioe was always done to the principle of demooraoy, 
tte mlDtary empires might diverge from it in praotloe. To-day no one wonid nave 
the hardihood to assert mat there is still a single and indivisible Earopean uivilizatjon. 
The lines of cleavage are too wide and too deep ; and it has become less and less 
probable that the two systems can continue to co-exist in the same ^ 
theory perhaps there Is no reason why this should be so ; but the 
the tot&tarian States profses and the policy which they follow make it ^5?^- fhat 
that their economy should be ou a war footing. I do not at all mean by this t 
their one and only purpose is war, but that their political system is such t 
It oan only be oarried on and made effective if the nation as a whole is organized m 
would be organised in time of war. A moment’s reflection will show that this m 
he the oase ; for In no other way could a State regulate In such detail the 
eoonomio life of its oittsens, in no other way could it prevent the ijiuitrau 
lor foreign ideas possibly hostile to the regime, and in no other way oomd It w ^ 
«Qd determine puUio opinion. And It is here that great danger lies ; for a 
ommiaaflon whenever a conflict between Itsdf and another nafaon ^to war 

ilfl pr^i^ beoomes aoute. Ordinarily the passage of a nation from peaoe w 
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wBl not be Moompllshed Trithont a profound oonvnlelon ; but In the ease of a 
constantly organized as though for war, the passage from one stage to the other maf 
be almost imperceptible. 

Wbat then is the essential difference between the democratic and totalitatairfaii 
State ? A statesman a politician, a constitutional lawer, a man of affairs would 
haps each give a different answer to this question and each answer would no dOQM 
have In it an element of truth. To enumerate all the differences between them wwol 
involve me in a disonssion whioh would extend far beyond my limits of 
morning ; but if we look behind the outward form and try to penetrate to the neart 
of the matter, I think that we shall find certain points wnloh can be regarded as Ox 
primary importance. 

The first is the existenoe in the demoora tie State of the rule of law. The aeopnd 
is the right In that State to hold and to express one’s own opinions and beliefs. And 
the third is this that a democratic system of government in one of which is 
the personality of the individual man and woman, whereas the omer 
system is based upon the conception of a State as an organization 
apart from and superior to the individual men and women who compose it. demanding 
from them complete and uncomplaining subjection, asserting all rights and oonoedlng 
none. Let me say a few words about each of these. 

The basis of all democratic government, the true guarantee of the safety and 
happiness of the individual citizen, the greatest safeguard against tyranny and 
tyrants, is the rule of law. Now the rule of law means in the first instance a state 
of things in which all men are equal before the law, so that none can claim 
from a judge any rights or privileges other than those which the law gives 
him and cannot point to rank or wealth or privilege as entitling him 

to something which cannot equdly be claimed by his fellow-citizens. But it means 
a good deal more as well. It means that oases are judged and decided according te a 
fixed and defined law and not according to the whim or fancy of the individaal 
judge. There are many lawyers present here today, and they know only too well thac 
the existenoe of the rule of law doos not, and cannot, make the law always a oertalA 
thing. The reason for that is the immense complexity of human affairs, so that It 
is not always easy to know what the particular legal principle is whioh has to be 
applied in order to arrive at the correct solution of a dispute. But that does not 
mean that the legal prinoiple itself is in any doubt : it is the application of the 
principle whioh causes the difficulty ; and that is why in all civilized States the 
legal profession is a necessary part of the machinery of the State and has almost 
as important a share in the administration of justice as the judges themselves. We 
may regret that this attempt to secure a more perfect justice has made ^e 
attainment of justice more expensive than it ought to be. But let me quote hefe 
a passage whioh occurs at the end of Gibbon’s famous chapter on the history and 
principles of the Roman law. ^'The experience of an abuse from whioh our own 
age and country are not perfectly exempt may sometimes provoke a genmms 
indignation, and extort the hasty wish of exohanging our elaborate jurisprudenoe 
for the simple and summary decrees of a Turkish oadhi. Our calmer reflection 
suggest that such forms and delays are necessary to guard the person and pr 
of tho citizen, that the discretion of the judge is the first engine of tyranny, mm 
that the laws of a free people should foresee and determine any question whiofi may 
probably arise in the exeroise of power and the transaction of industry. 

1 invite your attention to that pregnant phrase : “the discretion of the 
the first engine of tyranny” that is to say, a tyrant cannot afford to allow 
without exception to be decided according to fixed principles of law ; there 
point when the judge must be allowed a free hand. And it is a necessary vu 
that the judge must be a man in sympathy with the Government, beoatm no 
toian State can admit the poEslbilUy of any State offioial who dittera froS^ 
declared policy of the State, mnoh less one who oritioizes it. The indee mut fhais. 
fore reflect the policy of hiB muters. I have even read a speech of a MiotMir of 
Jnafaoo in one of the. States in which It was said to be the duty*^ of otoct ” 

decide the owes ooming before him as he knew the fUotator would wish 
ftem decided. There is no room hero for the role of hw. 
doubt, he most decide ; as he know. The GoTernment would wish him to 


win 
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Bot, yon will say, sopposing the judge is completely independent and bound by 
the rule of law, must not his administration of a harsh or cruel code for that very 
reason be itselt cruel? And, if so, may not your just and inflexible judge become 
himself almost an engine of tyranny ? That is a criticism which reonires to be 
migwered, but I think that the answer is plain. An independent and independent- 
minded judge cannot indeflnitely continue to administer unjust law without becoming 
orldoal of them ; and if they appear to him unjust in the sense that they shook his 
conscience, he will find ways of mitigating them. Bo in England at the beginning 
of the last century, when it was a capital offence to steal property over the value 
of 40 shillings, jurymen whose consciences were offended by the law did not shrink 
from returning a verdict that the property stolen, whatever its real value might be, 
was worth not more than 39 shillings. In this way the independent judge, however 
cruel and harsh the laws may be which he has to administer, does ultimately 
become the focus of criticism and reform ; and the rule of law, if 
it is ^ given free play, will always in the last resort defeat a dictator. 
And it is for that very reason that no totalitarian country can at the present time 
afford to allow the rule of law to exist in the State. 1 do not for a moment mean 
to say that there are no upright judges iu these countries, able and willing to decide 
all ordinary cases with the strictest regard for law and justice ; 1 am referring 

rather to oases which have what I may call a political flavour : and I do not need 

to say that those are the oases which may most nearly affect the lives and fortunes 
of citizens who become involved in them. 

Thus you see the importance of maintaining and strengthening the role of law. 
Do not believe those who say that it is a hindrance to progress and who are anxious 
to take a short cut to the millennium. Where popular liberties are concerned, a 
short out will be found every time to be the longest and most dangerous way round. 

The second thing is the right to hold to express one’s private opinions and 

beliefs. In some ways this is bound up with the rule of law. For here again the 

totalitarian State cannot, if it is to survive, allow the public expression of any 
opinion contrary to that held by those for the time being in control of the machinery of 
government. They must present to the outside world a single front which they can 
claim to represent the opinion of the whole country. Think for a moment how far a 
policy of this kind must lead you. If there is to be only one opinion expressed, every 
source of a possible contrary opinion must be rigidly controlled. One doctrine must be 
taught in the schools and in the Universities. The press must speak with one voice 
only ; and for those who seek to criticize in private, there must be the prison or the 
concentration camp. In no other way can the regime survive. That is on the 
negative side ; but the positive side is no less drastic. It necessitates a complete 
control of the young at the most impressionable ages in their lives and it embraces 
all the malignant and ignoble arts of the propagandist whose business it is to compel 
the people at large to believe that which the Government insists that they shall 
believe, to feed them with coloured and distorted news, and to dress up truth herself 
in the trappings of a harlot. 

It Is strange that governments are to be so expressive of the popular will, should 
find it necessary to prevent their people, so far as possible, from coming into contact 
with public opinion elsewhere. But is there not here a lesson for all democratic 
States ? For a democracy ought at all times to have the courage to hear the truth 
just as a democratic leader ought always to have the courage to tell it. And this 
alone shonld be sufficient to aistingoish between the two systems ; for truth is in 
the long run the only effective propaganda and there is an astringent ^d tonic 
quality sbont it which vitalizes those who are strong enough to have iti 
whereas the other propaganda is like a drug which first intoxicates ana 
then stupefies. 

Lastly, I come to that distiuotion between the two systems which is ? 

conception of the State which reoognizea the personality of the 
on the State as something apart from and superior to the inuiviaua 

who compose it. , 

We have men always organized themselves into political societies ? 
fa the first Instanoe for oommon defence and Pfoteotlon, and with defeiw^ 
protection onoe secured, did not the advantages of mutual cooperation, whether 
politloal or eoouomio then become manifest ? But this is only to sw that 
18 the parent of the child, civil society ; and the conception of a State as 
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thine superior to the oitizens who oompose it is of oomiwaHTely modem 
ud^ no historioai iustifiontion whatever. We owe duties, it te true ; but wp owe 
them to our fellow-hitizens. We oau be called on to oonfribute with our propWj 
and even with our lives for the safety of the community m which we Jive ; hu^r 
is our fellow-citizens who call upon us, just as we have the right to call on tnc^ 
We respeot their personality, as we expert them to respect oot^ own ; and we asaerc 


This oonoeption of a polity of men united in the fruition and pertormanoe 
mutual rights and duties, each regulating his oondnot by a due r^ard to the interesm 
of his neighbour, is now looked upon as an anachronism and a folly ; and its pl^ 
Is to bo taken by the more grandiose oonoeption of the omnipotent and Infaiiiwe 
State, I oonfess that I find this a very dreadful thing. An organism which 
duties to any but itself oan recognize no rules other than its own desires as binding 
upon it in its dealings with either its own oitizens or with other national organisms* 
And this is indeed the claim which is made, that rules of morality binding between 
man and man have no application in the care of the State. It need oause ^8 
surprise that in places where doctrines of this kind prevail the personality of the 
individual is no (onger of any account and that pity and meroy are regarded with 
contempt as relics of a by-gone and effeminate age. And then in the relations 
between State and State is it not a necessary corollary that force is the only arbiter ? 
Buoh are the doctrines openly proclaimed by nations who but a few years ago 
solemnly subscribed an international undertaking to reject forever war as an 
instrument of policy, 

A little reflection will show the extreme convenience^ to those who maintain it 
the doctrine of the omnipotent States. For when all is said and done, what does it 
mean ? The State is for this purpose no more and no less than the party or group 
who for the time being are in control of the machinery of government and of all 
the resources of the State itself. It gives them as it were a philosophical justification 
for their own existence and for continuing to do what seems good to them : and their 
claim to be the mouthpiece of the State effeotually conceals the fact that they are in 
truth the mouthpiece of the party in power. 

Nothing, it is said, succeeds like success : and there can be no doubt that the 
apparent success of some tof the totalitarian States in more than one field of 
human effort has attracted to them a great deal of admiration, followed sometimea 
by that imitation which is believed to be the sinoerest flattery. I do not deny that 
some of the results achieved have been very considerable, at what cost of human 
suffering and misery it would perhaps be well not to inquire. But I have tried this 
morning to put before you the other side of the picture and you must ask yourselvea 
the Question whether these materials and sometimes brilliant successes have not been 


purchased at too high a price. It may be that they will give the ordinary oitizen 
complete security from external danger together with the means, if he cares to use 
them, of being a perpetual source ox apprehension to his neighbours ; but to achieve 
this he must abandon the rule of law and he must no longer claim the right to expreaa 
what opinions he will. But, you may say can we not achieve the same security and 
still retain these privileges which we have been taught to hold so dear ? And to ^ia 
the answer would be that it is in your power to achieve it, but that like other 
valuable things it is not to be achieved without an effort. Think for a moment of the ' 
conditions which rendered the rise of totalitarian States not only possible but even 
probable. A distracted country, torn by faction and class struggles, and lacking 
and disinterested leadership, must always be fruitful soil for ^e growth of those 
doctrines which I have described to you this morning. For in such oiroumstanoee the 
ordinary citizeo, harassed oh every side, readily becomes a prey to despaitt ihd 
welcomes at length anyone who can promise him peace and order, even at &e ptibe 
of his liberty. I have met many men from these countries who heartily disliked imd 
were ashamed of much of the policy of the regime under which they were living ; 

emphatic that what they had been rescued from was worse. 

The lesson is there for all to read ; and the demooraoies, if they wish to ew^ 
the fate that has befallen demooraoies, must by timely action aflhrd the otSSSw 
citizen no excuse for seeking elsewhere a remedy for evils which demoorioT niav 
^ve shown Itself unable to cure. The totalitarian States have produced th^ reahlm 
by bl^ and iron. Is it to he said that the demooratio States (Smnot soldeve hv ' a 
volant^ and oheerfd disoipline that which elsewhere has only been aohievea by 


m ^ / (XW (tiHOBfr- 

toottpUsIoB ? If th«3f. oaoikot, they deserre to fd!* and they will not lohg maintain 
thpir^ in the world against a formidable and effloient opponent 

^ Xbe menace io the 'liberty, of the world Is a very real one. It Is n<A to be 
centered >y a parade of demooratio principles and the passing of resolutions. Action 
must be met by action ; and ihe demooraoies of the world will only survire if they 
are able to convince the average man that they can give him a. better deal than the 
totalitarian States. For myself, 1 think that if the question is fairly put to him his 
answer will not be in doubt. 


Ihe readjustments which the democracies will have to make if they are to stand up 
sucoessfuily to this danger which threatens them are likely to be considerable, but I see 
DO escape from them. First ^ad foremost we have to make certain of our security 
so that we may not feel Chat we are living our lives on sufferance and enjoying 
only such liberty as other States may see fit to allow us. We mi|t have to submit 
to a good deal more of discipline than we have been accustomed to or than wo may 
find itfreeable : but it will be a discipline voluntarily assumed by free men and not 
forced upon us from without. And behind this bulwark against external aggression 
we shall have to remove, as far as possible, those causes of discontent which some- 
times tempt a man to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage and which are the 
real and most effective •weapons which fortune can put into a would-be dictator’s 
hand. 

Next, we shall have to undertake the task of re-stating our fundamental 
principles in the light of the new conditions. We must above all things hold fast 
the rule of law, but we must see that its application does not afford even a plausible 
excuse for those who are always ready to criticise the law as laying a dead hand 
upon human progress, and lawyers as caterpillars of the commonwealth rather than 
as ministers of justice. So also with the right to express our own opinions and 
beliefs. This right is never an absolute one, since it must always be oonditioned 
by considerations of public order and tranquility on the one hand and the right of 
our fellow-citizeos to have their character protected against defamation on the other. 
But It may also become necessary for us to submit voluntarily to certain further 
restrictions on the right of public discussion, whether in the press, in the Legislatures 
or in public meetings, principally, I think, in order to secure greater efficiency and 
more rapid action in the conduct of public affairs, but also to prevent the accentua- 
tion of points of difference between one interest and another and the exacerbation 
of public sentiment by those who see profit to themselves in intestinal faction. 
Yon will not, I hope, misunderstand me when 1 say this. 1 am not suggesting a 
system of censorship or the suppression of free speech. 1 have rather m mind a 
greater measure of self-oontrol and seif-restraint imposed by a self-denying ordinance 
on themselves by men who take part in the government of democratic countries, by 
those whose duty and function it is to constitute an opposition to government by 
those who seek legitimately to form and infiuenoe public opinion. 


Then as the complement of this voluntary discipline which I have assumed that 
the ordinary citizens will be prepared to impose upon theniselves, they are entitled 
to require from the leaders to whom they have given their coufidence an unselnsli 
and upright administration of the affairs of the community. They will expect these 
men to assume the burden of responsibility themselves and not to shift it on to tne 
shoulders of others, in other woras, to be leaders and not mere agents ; and above aii 
they will expect their leaders to tell them the truth, however difficult and unpleasant 
it may be. This ought, as I have already said, to be the distinguishing mark oi a 
democracy, that it can bear to hear the truth. 

If this analysis which I have attempted is correct, you will see that 
of all democratic systems must be the ordinary citizen, and that is what l mean 
when I said that a demooraoy is a system of government based upon the personaniy 
of the individual. It is the ordinary citizen who chooses his leaders and puts 
trust in them ; and the leader themselves are chosen from the ranks pi 
ordinary oitizens and are held accountable to them. if 

government exacta a very high standard of conduct from the ordinary citizs i 
U is to work out sueoesfally in pracUee. Those of you here today who are 
know well how constantly the law adopts as a standard and cnterion the 
that national individual whom it calls the reasonable man. And the 

progressive ^vanoe of civilization and of our itos of duty and oWig » 
#tanderd implied by ^e test oi»Ae reasonable man is oonstantly rising, so t 



to adyonoe with each ioeoertTf^^i ^ 

tad m higher &e are^ge standard In a democratic conntqr ^tle i&m om^ 
tflU flut oonntry approximate to the democratic ideal. 


wonid be right for me to talk about them. But I do attach an em greater, importanof 
to spiritual liberty and freedom. That is a thing which transcends all politios, and judgM 
like other men are entitled to express their opiuion upon It. And it is nere that we afcm 
find file nltimate test of demooraoy x*-*will the ordinary man put suoh a value upon ma , 


spiritual freedom as to be willing to make it a brewifr point between himself anA 
totalitarianism 

Ton who are naying good-bye to your University to-day have a great resMUsibility 
laid upon you for the maintenance in the public life of the Province of those hM 
standards of conduct which it should be one of the main functions of a Universiib 
to foster. An English Prime Minister of the last century, speaking of his own Unf-* 
versity, used words which I should like to repeat to you : ^If 1 am to look back 
upon the education there as it was, it taught the love of truth, it provided men with 
those principles of honour which were nowhere perhaps so much required as amid 
the temptations of political controversy. It iuouloated a reverence for what is ancient 
and free and great' . And then he went on to ^ay that perhaps it was his own fault, 
but that he did not learn during his University days that which he had learned sinoe 
to set a due value on the imperishable and the inestimable principles of 
human liberty. I think that to-day a University which teaches the love of truth 
and the principles of honour, and which includes a reverence for what 
is ancient and free and great, is teaching its students at the same time to set tbs 
highest value on human liberty, even though no reference to human liberty 
occurs in its studies. For human liber^ is bound up with the love of-iruth, the 
principles of honour, and reverence for what is free and great. These are no 


new things to the free and virile people of this Province. They have long known 
them, practised them, and fought for them. You will have to carry on the same 
tradition : and if you carry into your public and private lives that chastity of 
honour of which Edmund Burke has spoken in a passage known to all, yon 
will do the greatest possible service to democracy. You will elevate political 
life, you will know corruption tin public affairs for the foul thing it is, and you 
will by the best of all arguments, your own example, prove to your fellow* 
citizens that democracy can look a dictatorship in the face and not be ashamed. 


Nearly four centuries ago a great Queen visited my own University of Oxford and 
we are told that when she said farewell she uttered a prayer that God might bless it 
and increase its sons in number, holiness and virtue. 1 hope that I may without 
presumption make use of her words here todav, and I pray that the University of 
the Punjab may ever continue to be the fruitful mother of yet more happy ohil^en. 







